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The  Educative  Value  of  Physical  Education. 

By  Edith  L.  Hilderbrant^  Harvey,  III. 

|>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiuiiiiii(^  ^  frequently  observe  that  students  who  exercise  reg- 
1  ¥  T|  r  I  ularly  rank  higher  in  scholarship  than  their  class- 
I  VV  I  mates  Avho  rarely  exercise.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
I  I      common    observation    that    people    employed   at 

^•iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  sedentary  work  who  spend  the  morning  and  even- 
I  I      ing    hours    in    recreation,     are    more    capable, 

I  i      more      successful,      more      certain     of      promo- 

tion  than  their  over-ambitious  neighbors  whose 
only  activity  outside  of  working  hours  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  toil 
from  the  office  far  into  the  night.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  ath- 
letes who  continue  some  form  of  training  after  leaving  the 
diamond  or  the  gridiron  are  much  more  successful  in  business  and 
professional  life  than  their  former  team  mates  whose  motor  cars 
and  steam  launches  have  actually  displaced  their  legs. 

ISTow  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  greater  efficiency 
results  from  exercise  ?  How  explain  the  axiom  that  physical  ac- 
tivity gives  man  a  better  instrument  by  means  of  which  to  operate 
his  will  ?  Ill  seeking  an  answer  let  us  consider  first  how  we  came 
to  have  that  particular  part  of  the  organism  through  which  the 
will  operates. 

.  Primitive  man  survived  or  perished  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  muscle,  the  "master  tissue"  of  the  body.  If  by  sheer 
physical  force,  his  only  power,  he  was  able  to  capture  food  and 
a  mate,  his  existence  was  assured,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  his 
branch  of  the  race  had  a  fighting  chance  to  be  perpetuated.  If 
for  any  reason  his  muscle  failed  to  earn  a  livelihood  extinction 
was  soon  and  certain.     Only  the  fittest  survived.     All  who  lived 
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had  muscular  tissue  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  any  other 
tissue. 

Now  it  was  important  in  the  chase  that  every  movement  toward 
capture  be  eifective.  The  person  who  was  most  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions, who  could  respond  most  quickly  to  stimuli,  who  was 
most  capable  of  changing  his  mode  of  action  when  circumstances 
required,  was  the  successful  one.  Very  naturally  that  organ 
whose  function  it  is  to  initiate  and  control  muscular  movements 
became  more  and  more  highly  developed.  In  other  words,  the 
brain,  the  "organ  of  strategy,"  grew  in  size  and  complexity. 

When  man  learned  to  throw  stones  his  muscles  needed  a  higher 
degree  of  control  than  when  his  chief  weapon  was  his  empty  paw. 
After  he  learned  to  polish  metal  his  senses,  especially  those  of 
touch  and  of  sight,  became  keener,  and  new  brain  paths  were  con- 
tinually opened  up.  Every  step  of  his  progress  has  been  marked 
by  a  finer  adjustment  of  musclar  tissue,  hence  by  brain  develop- 
ment. The  man  of  the  Paleolithic  Age  is  said  to  have  had  1200 
cubic  centimeters  of  brain  capacity;  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  1400; 
ofvthe  present  age,  1600. 

Now  the  brain  grew  not  only  in  size  but  also  in  its  ability  to 
start  and  to  control  more  and  more  difficult  movements.  Gradu- 
ally it  shifted  the  conduct  of  familiar  action  to  lower  centers,  con- 
verting voluntary  into  reflex  or  automatic  action,  while  the  higher 
ones  concerned  themselves  with  the  mastery  of  new  activities.  And 
that  is  how  we  have  come  into  possession  of  our  present  elaborate 
control  system  consisting  of  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves.  It 
must  not  be  imagined. that  the  m,Uscles  and  the  nervous  system  act 
independently  of  each  other.  They  are  closely  interrelated.  They 
grew  together,  hence  they  act  together.  The  nervous  system  in- 
itiates and  controls,  the  muscles  produce,  the  movement. 

It  is  these  two  sets  of  organs,  together  with  the  blood,  the  mind, 
and  the  glandular  secretions,  that  unify  our  being.  They  bring 
about  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  body.  The  importance  of 
the  internal  secretions  of  various  glands  in  the  unification  or  in- 
tegration of  the  whole  has  only  recently  begim  to  be  understood. 

It  appears  that  through  all  of  these  agee  when  the  brain  has  been 
supervising  and  the  muscles  have  been  producing  voluntarv  move- 
ment, several  ductless  glands,  the  thyroid,  the  thymus,  and  the 
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suprarenals,  have  been  providing  substances  tbat  bave  bad  a 
very  important  bearing  especially  upon  tbe  nutrition  of  tbe  mus- 
cular tissue,  and  upon  tbe  transmission  of  tbe  nervous  current 
from  tbe  periphery  to  tbe  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  then  back 
again.     These  substances  are-  called  hormones. 

The  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  and  upon  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
brain.  It  facilitates  the  passage  of  stimuli.  Furthermore  it  stimu- 
lates metabolism  and  growth  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  thymus 
also  influences  growth  and  development.  When  great  muscular 
exertion  is  made,  the  suprarenals,  or  adrenals  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  secrete  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  a  substance 
that  increases  the  sugar-content  in  the  blood,  and  thus  supplies 
the  muscles  with  the  required  nutriment.  They  also  exert  a  great 
influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  blood  that  should  go  to  any 
particular  organ.  In  the  spleen,  which  is  also  a  ductless  gland, 
blood  corpuscles  are  formed  and  worn-out  ones  are  disintegrated. 
The  internal  secretion  of  this  gland  stimulates  the  action  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine.  The  internal  secretions  of  ductless  glands 
affect  profoundly  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

The  liver,  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  activity.  It  converts  sugar  into  glycogen 
which  it  stores  until  needed.  It  also  neutralizes  the  acid  products 
that  result  when  energy  is  transformed  into  muscular  action  and 
heat. 

These  glands  are  very  active  during  emotional  excitement. 
Strong  emotions,  especially  fear  and  anger,  produce  marked 
changes  yi  the  body.'  The  pupils  dilate,  tears  flow,  the  rLostrils 
become  distended,  perspiration  pours  out  onto  the  skin,  the  hair 
stands  erect,  the  surface  vessels  contract  producing  pallor,  the 
heart  beats  violently,  respiration  is  hurried,  the  digestive  organs 
cease  to  function,  the  liver  stops  secreting  bile — all  of  this  because 
of  the  effect  of  the  emotion  upon  the  action  of  the  glands  and 
smooth  muscle  fibers. 

Fear  and  anger  cause  the  skeletal  muscles  to  be  energized.  The 
fi-ghting  mechanism  gets  all  available  energy.  A  person  when 
angry  or  afraid  can  usually  accomplish  more  than  when  in  any 
other  mood.     The  angry  man  feels  strong.    He  can  overcome  any 
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obstacle,  conquer  anv  difficulty.  He  sees  no  danger.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  plunge  into  dire  action.  The  mother  who  fears  for  the 
life  of  her  child  brooks  no  delay  in  rushing  to  its  rescue.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  great  the  distance  to  be  covered  or  how  enormous  the 
effort  required,  she  equals  it  though  under  any  other  circumstances 
she  could  not  possibly  do  so  much.  Let  a  boy,  walking  along  a 
lonely  road  at  night  imagine  he  sees  a  ghost  He  makes  a  record 
run  to  safety. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  figure  strongly  in  the  increase  of  en- 
erg)'.  For  example,  a  nerve  bears  an  impulse  to  the  adrenal 
glands,  which  immediately  pour  into  the  blood  a  substance  that 
causes  the  liver  to  free  sugar.  ISTow  sugar  as  is  commonly  known, 
is  a  source  of  energy.  It  feeds  the  muscle  cells,  making  them 
capable  of  immediate  and  vigorous  action.  We  recall  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  the  adrenals  affects  the  supply  of  blood  in 
the  various  organs.  Besides  receiving  a  generous  supply  of  nutri- 
ment, the  muscle  cells  are  freely  washed,  being  thus  relieved  of  the 
waste  products  which  produce  fatigue.  The  nervous  system,  the 
heart,  lungs  and  extremities  receive  an  increased  blood  supply. 
The  abdominal  organs  give  up  most  of  theirs  since  they  are  not  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  action  that  accompanies  great  excitement. 

All  strong  emotions  are  characterized  by  well-defined  bodily 
changes.  In  joy  the  head  is  high,  the  arms,  flung  out,  the  whole 
being  expanded.  The  surface  capillaries  become  distended  lend- 
ing a  glow  to  the  skin,  and  seeming  actually  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  body.  Eespiration  deepens,  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  and 
musclar  power  is  increased.  The  functions  of  various  glands  bear 
an  important  relation  to  these  very  evident  physiological  changes. 

Voluntary  movement  is  effected  by  the  united  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  muscles,  and  the  glands ;  hence  the  name 
neuro-muscular  glandular  system.  The  training  of  this  particular 
system  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  physical  ed- 
ucation. Exercises  that  make  the  united  action  of  all  organs  more 
effective  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  body  and  mind  by  develop- 
ing qualities  of  educative  value. 

As  a  result  of  training,  the  body  acquires  greater  plasticity, 
and  can  be  more  readily  adapted  to  changes  in  one's  environment. 
When  a  movement  is  executed  for  the  first  time,  the  nervous  svs- 
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tern  finds  difiicultj  in  controlling  it,  but  after  sufficient  practice 
the  same  movement  is  performed  with  scarcely  any  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness. Thus  the  mind  becomes  free  to  concern  itself  with 
other  matters.  Increased  adaptability  contributes  to  the  devel- 
,  opment  of  poise — physical  poise,  mental  poise,  moral  poise.  The 
well  poised  man  or  women  easily  maintains  an  equilibrium,  be  it 
of  body  or  or  mind. 

The  power  of  coordination  develops  to  a  high  degree.  A  marvel- 
ous conrtol  over  bodily  movements  is  acquired.  It  shows  in  one's 
bearing,  his  exercise,  his  work  and  his  rest.  This  control,  when 
employed  to  effect  a  certain  purpose  is  called  skill.  The  pianist 
has  so  thoroughly  established  certain  routes  from  the  cortex  of  his 
brain  to  the  finer  muscles  of  his  hand  and  arm  that  his  fingers 
move  rapidly  over  the  keys  without  the  intervention  of  con- 
sciousness. In  fact  if  he  consciously  attempted  to  observe  what 
movements  he  really  was  executing,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to 
play.  A  person  who  is  trying  to  develop  skill  must  be  careful 
not  to  overstrengthen  the  associated  basal  muscles,  since  such  prac- 
tice would  lessen  his  power  of  adaptation.  Archery  and  fancy 
club  swinging  give  control  over  fine  accessory  muscles. 

Add  to  the  element  of  utility  involved  in  skill,  that  of  beauty, 
and  one  has  grace,  a  quality  that  gives  evidence  of  harmony  of 
posture  and  movement.  As  an  exercise,  skating  probably  affords 
the  most  possibilities  of  free  and  easy  locomotion.  Swimming  is 
also  excellent,  but  involves  the  overcoming  of  resistance.  Dancing 
permits  freely  of  graceful  movement. 

Gracefulness  reveals  itself  not  simply  when  the  body  is  active. 
It  manifests  itself  when  one  is  at  rest.  In  sitting  or  reclining,  a 
graceful  body  gives  evidence  of  potential  energy  just  as  much  as 
when  in  action.  To  gain  the  power  of  complete  relaxation  affords 
relief  from  mental  strain.  Intense  action,  if  full  of  gTace,  re- 
veals calmness,  bodily  control,  and  deliberate  purpose. 

Beauty  of  face  or  form  is  surely  not  to  be  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  depraved  mind  or  a  stunted  soul.  Yet  beauty  is  well 
worthy  of  any  one's  aim.  Every  part  of  the  human  body  is  most 
beautiful  when  it  best  performs  its  normal  functions.  Most  of  us 
learn  to  appreciate  ethical  beauty  after  having  first  appreciated 
physical  beauty.    We  recognize  the  fine  form,  the  graceful  move- 
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ment,  the  lustrous  eye,  the  glowing  cheek,  the  vivacious  counten- 
ance as  signs  of  health.  We  come  to  understand  that  they  bespeak 
a  certain  charm,  a  real  power,  an  evidence  of  worthiness.  So  we 
rightfully  cultivate  the  most  beautiful  physical  qualities,  arriving 
through  them  at  the  appropriation  of  high  moral  standards. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  quality  developed  in  training  the 
neuromuscular  glandular  system  is  strength.  This  may  be 
strength  of  tissue  or  strength  of  ■  character.  Mere  strength 
of  muscle  gained,  for  example,  about  the  chest  and 
shoulder  girdle  by  the  practice  of  walking  on  the  hands  is  not  so 
laudable  now  as  in  former  days,  but  there  will  never  be  any  dis- 
count upon  strength  of  character  acquired  perhaps  by  surrendering 
some  pet  desire  in  order  that  the  honor  of  one's  team  may  be  up- 
held. However,  a  certain  degree  of  real  muscular  strength  is  es- 
sential to  bodily,  intellectual  and  moral  vigor.  •' 

Speed,  a  valuable  attribute,  depends  upon  the  shifting  of  the 
control  of  a  movement  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord.  Run- 
ning, skipping,  and  climbing  stairs  rapidly,  develop  speed  in  the 
action  of  the  "big"  muscles:  so  do  numerous  games  such  as  ten- 
nis, hockey  and  lacrosse.  As  Ave  saw  above,  exercises  like  piano 
playing  cultivate  speed  in  the  action  of  small  muscles. 

Physical  endurance  may  be  cultivated  by  performing  an  exercise 
of  strength  or  of  speed  so  many  times, — allowing  of  course,  for 
proper  intervals  of  rest, — that  it  is  possible  to  do  the  exercise  for  a 
long  time  and  yet  induce  little  or  no  fatigue.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
perform  exercises  of  endurance  such  as  long  distance  hikes  and 
runs  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  this  quality  may  be  developed 
gradually  at  the  proper  time  by  performing  exercises  of  strength 
and  of  speed.  Even  exercises  of  strength,  if  done  by  a  child 
must  be  ])erformed  wdth  extreme  caution. 

Through  physical  training,  one's  sense  perceptions  become 
keener.  He  sees  and  hears  more  promptly  and  accurately.  He 
thinks  more  quickly,  and  responds  with  more  effective  action. 
Why  is  the  trained  player  more  fleet  of  foot,  more  agile  in  his 
movement^,  quicker  of  perception,  readier  to  meet  emergencies, 
and  more  expert  in  all  his  actions?  Simply  because  he  has  suc- 
cessfully stopped  swift,  high,  low  and  curved  balls;  he  has  art- 
fully dodged  the  chaser  in  numerous  tag  games;  he  has  often 
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sprung  forward  at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  he 
has  repeatedly  responded  to  a  call,  a  command,  a  sign,  a  signal 
or  a  touch.  His  activities  have  built  up  valuable  asociations  and 
responses;  his  power  of  voluntary  attention  has  increased. 
Through  action  his  intelligence  has  developed;  it  has  taken  over 
duties  that  formerly  devolved  upon  the  lower  senses. 

To  be  sure,  vision,  hearing,  taste,  touch  and  smell  must  be 
preserved.  In  order  to  continue  useful  they  must  be  exercised, 
those  which  are  most  valuable  to  us  getting  the  finest  training. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  j)resent  to  over-emphasize  the  development 
of  keenness  of  certain  senses.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  to  try  to  re- 
establish fully  our  failing  sense  of  smell,  for  example,  as  it  would 
be  to  renew  the  former  functions  of  the  appendix.  Let  us  be 
thankful  if  in  passing  through  the  slums  of  the  universe  we  are 
spared  some  of  the  "garlic  and  onions."  Yet  our  own  safety  and 
enjoyment  demands  that  we  be  able  to  recognize  harmful  and 
pleasureable  scents  like  the  odor  of  gas  and  the  fragrance  of 
flowers. 

Many  have  eyes,  but  see  not,  and  ears,  but  hear  not — all  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  training.  The  power  of  observation  through 
vision  is  not  likely  to  be  over-developed ;  however,  certain  methods 
of  cultivating  it  are  more  valuable  than  others.  The  practice  of 
looking  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  shop  window  display  or  at  any 
other  collection  of  objects  and  then  trying  to  recall  all  the  things 
observed  has  questionable  value.  When,  however,  observation  is 
developed  by  discerning  which  way  to  run,  where  to  dodge,  how 
high  to  leap,  and  how  far  to  jump,  it  links  itself  with  natural  ac- 
tivities and  so  assumes  a  correspondingly  greater  value.  Skiing, 
the  "King  of  Winter  Sports,"  gives  abundant  opportunity  to  sur- 
vey large  areas  of  trackless  snow,  to  note  gradual  slopes  and  giddy 
descents,  and  to  gauge  distances  for  running  and  jumping.  Ob- 
servation in  its  broadest  sense  is  developed  through  the  harmoni- 
ous action  of  all  of  our  receptive  powers. 

•  Skiing  and  all  other  sports  that  involve  the  taking  of  risks  tend 
to  develop  prudence,  coolness,  courage  and  initiative.  To  the  love 
of  adventure  properly  controlled  we  owe  our  famous  examples  of 
daring  and  fearlessness.  Columbus  who  sailed  bravely  onward 
over  the  unknown  deep,  and  Ulysses  whose  thrilling  adventures 
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strike  an  answering  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  live  youth,  typify 
these  heroes.  If  the  taking  of  risks  degenerates  into  gambling  it 
becomes  a  vice  that  disspinates  energy  and  destroys  power  without 
yielding  equivalent  returns. 

Training  cultivates  the  power  of  imitation  by  giving  control 
over  the  power  of  movement.  It  prompts  one  to  imitate  those 
manners  that  are  better  than  his.  Our  present  character  and  con- 
duct have  been  determined  largely  by  our  imitative  power.  There 
is  little  in  our  daily  lives  that  is  not  done  in  imitation  of  an- 
other's acts.  We  aspire  to  be  as  courteous/  as  courageous,  as  noble 
as  the  ob_ioct  of  our  admiration.  Thus  we  come  to  emulate  our 
friends  and  associates,  our  heroes  and  even  ourselves.  Comparing 
our  ])owers  with  those  of  others,  or  comparing  our  ability  today 
with  that  of  yesterday  spurs  us  on  to  greater  endeavor.  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  make  renewed  effort;  it  gives  us  courage  to  attack 
still  harder  problems. 

With  an  improved  power  of  discernment  a  person  dis- 
tinguishes more  readily  between  good  and  bad  conduct.  He  en- 
deavors to  attain  the  higher  virtues  which  he  recognizes  in  the 
actions  of  others.  Through  various  activities  he  acquires  as  valu- 
able means  of  self-expression,  and  he  strives  to  express  the  best 
that  is  in  hini.  His  imagination  stimulated  by  games  that  exer- 
cise principally  the  mental  powers,  create  for  him  higher  ideals. 

Interest  grows  and  yields  greater  efficiency  and  greater  power 
of  endurance.  It  economizes  energy  by  eliminating  careless,  un- 
necessary movements,  and  by  thus  enabling  one  to  accomplish 
more  with  the  same  amount  of  effort.  Prompt  attention  helps  one 
to  react  quickly.  Ready  response  results  from  training  in  march 
tactics  and  formal  gymnastics  executed  upon  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  also,  from  playing  games.  A  player  concentrates  his 
thought  upon  one  thing  at  a  time  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  Such  practice  helps  him  to  attend  keenly  in  various  situa- 
tions to  whatever  may  be  the  question  at  issue.  Numerous  experi- 
ences are  woven  into  a  close  relation  to  one  another.  They  are 
connected  with  natural  needs  and  activities.  Thus  they  impress 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the  mind.  Memory  develops  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  neural  associations  built  up.    A  person  having  a  good 
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memory  can  recall  readily  objective  experiences  that  have  passed 
from  consciousness. 

One  grasps  the  importance  of  reason  for  his  conduct.  This 
power  when  developed,  finds  out  for  him  ways  in  which  his  in- 
stincts may  best  b§  satisfied.  It  shows  the  advantage  of  fighting 
for  an  upright  rather  than  an  ignoble  cause,  of  making  clean 
plays  instead  of  fouls,  of  putting  one's  whole  energy  into  the 
conflict  thereby  multiplying  it,  instead  of  charily  withholding  his 
best,  perhaps  to  lose  all. 

Games  that  require  one  to  decide  instantly  which  way  to  run, 
how  to  dodge,  or  where  to  throw,  develop  quick  and  accurate 
judgment.  Gymnastic  movements  are  executed  with  accuracy  and 
precision.  Swedish  exercises,  for  example,  must  be  done  in  good 
form.  Only  in  this  manner  will  they  yield  the  best  physical  and 
psychical  effects.  A  trained  person  shows  decision  in  his  man- 
ner. He  does  not  ponder  about  which  way  to  throw  the  ball;  he 
throws  it.  He  does  not  lie  abed  in  tl^e  morning  debating  about 
how  or  when  to  get  up ;  he  gets  up.  He  does  not  ^halt  on  the  bot- 
tom step  as  he  leaves  the  house,  nor'  waver  at  the  polls  when  he 
casts  his  ballot.  He  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  he  does 
it  unfalteringly.  Useful  actions  have  become  so  ingrained  in  his 
nature,  through  education  of  the  nervous  system,  that  he  makes 
the  correct  move  automatically. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  every  worth  while  life,  certain  issues 
that  call  for  deliberation  and  reflection,  the  importance  of  which 
is  duly  impressed  upon  the  trained  student  by  various  physical 
activities.  The  shorter  the  time  required,  however,  for  full  con- 
sideration, the  greater  the  efiiciency.  The  ball  player  considers 
where  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  best  advantage,  then  instantly  puts 
his  decision  into  action.  The  golfer  takes  careful,  deliberate  aim 
in  order  that  the  puck  may  go  in  the  right»direction  and  cover  as 
much  distance  as  desired.  On  the  floor  and  field  one  frequently 
inhabits  movements  which  he  is  prompted  by  some  inner  impulse 
to  perform.  By  cultivating  inhibition  he  acquires  self-mastery. 
His  training  prevents  rash,  impulsive  actions  and  develops  fore- 
sight, a  rare  quality  indeed  in  the  every  day  world. 

Many  other  qualities,  such  as  lightness,  spring,  suppleness,  dex- 
terity, punctuality  and  quietness  are  developed  in  the  training  of 
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the  neuromuscular  glandular  system.  Dodge  ball,  baseball,  cur- 
tain ball,  tennis,  boxing,  fencing,  and  wrestling  require  alertness 
and  agility.  Exercises  with  the  long  jumping  rope  and  work  on 
heavy  stationary  apparatus  develop  physical  courage;  also  pres- 
ence of  mind,  a  quality  which  comes  from  performing  exercises 
that  require  good  co-ordination — that  shorten  the  reaction 
period.  Promptness  cannot  fail  to  manifest  itself  after  a  period 
of  prompt  obedience  to  command. 

A  mother  whose  young  son  habitually  responded  to  her  re- 
quests Avith  **Wait  a  minute"  hit  upon  the  plan  of  spending  a  few 
minutes  every  morning  in  drilling  him  in  order  movements  and 
simple  setting-up  exercises  to  be  executed  upon  command.  The 
effect  upon  his  responses  thereafter  was  magical.  Furthermore 
hio  habits  of  work  were  neat,  exact  and  orderly.  Orderliness  nec- 
essarily follows  in  one's  personal  conduct  after  he  has  worked  and 
played  his  very  hardest  in  'an  orderly  fashion  with  others.  Danc- 
ing and  various  other  activities  cultivate  rhythm,  and  also 
create  a  symjiathy  with  music.  Ehythm  is  an  inborn  quality  that 
rules  all  the  functions  or  our  organs  as  manifested  by  our  breath- 
ing and  our  heart-beat. 

Let  a  person  play  a  game  wdth  too  few  participants,  or  modify 
it  so  that  more  than  the  usual  number  can  take  part ;  let  him  drop 
elements  that  are  not  interesting  to  his  companions  and  substi- 
tute others  that  a])peal  to  them — such  practice  continued  until  it 
can  be  done  with  ease,  will  add  wonderfully  to  one's  resourceful- 
ness.    Xo  doubt  it  will  also  yield  guidance  in  selecting  a  vocation. 

It  has  been  possible  in  this  limited  space  to  do  little  more  than 
to  enumerate  the  educative  qualities  that  come  to  one  through 
physical  education.  All  of  these  attributes  are  directly  applicable 
to  daily  conduct.  They  yield  efficiency  in  thought  and  deed.  In 
case  of  emergency  they  stand  one  in  good  stead,  as  he  may,  be- 
cause of  his  superior  ability,  save  another's  life  or  perhaps  his 
own. 

The  educative  value  of  physical  education  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  it  mental  and  motor  training  are  effectively  com- 
bined. Bodily  exercise  furnishes  the  capsheaf.  It  brings  about 
harmonious  action  of  body  and  mind.  It  lends  buoyancy,  energy, 
vitality.  Besides  yielding  the  irresistible  charm  of  pulsating 
health  it  gives  control  over  the  physical  and  mental  forces. 


Germany 

By    L.    S.    Mills^    Agent    Connecticut    State    Boabd    o:^ 

Education. 

First  Accounts  of  the  Germans  330  B.  C.  to  113  B.  C. 

f '" °"«"""'«|  HE  Teutons  are  of  Aryan  descent  and  came  from 

I  Asia  before  the  dawn  of  history.     First  mention 

I  is  made  of  them  about  330  b.  c.  when  they  were 

I                   I  described  as  living  between  the  Rhine  and  the 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiic]tiiii iit^  Baltic  Sea.     They  were  said  to  be  of  high  statue, 

I                   I  fair  complexion,  and  to  have  yellow,  or  red  hair, 

i                   I  They  were  of  great  strength  and  fond  of  fighting. 

4>]|||lilllllliailllllllllllC<{>  rt^^       •       -\  ,^  ,  •  11, 

Ineir  homes  were  among  the  trees  m  rude  huts. 
The  women  were  required  to  do  most  of  the  work. 

Germans  Held  in  Check  hy  the  Romans  119  B.  C.  to  9  A.  D. 

The  next  account  of  them  is  in  113  b.  c.  when  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutons  invaded  northern  Italy  and  cut  to  pieces  several  Koman 
armies.  They  were,  however,  checked  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Marius  at  the  battle  of  Vercellae,  101  b.  c. 

When  Caesar  began  his  campaign  in  Gaul  in  58  b.  c.  he  found 
great  numbers  of  the  Teutons  south  of  the  Rhine.  After  mjany 
hard  fought  battles  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back  across 
the  Rhine.  Caesar  wlas  the  first  writer  to  call  the  Teutons 
Germans. 

After  this,  the  German  tribes,  though  not  subdued,  were  kept 
in  check  by  the  Romans  until  a.  d.  9,  when  the  Roman  General,, 
Varus  attempted  to  conquer  them  fully.  For  this  purpose  he  led 
an  army  of  20,000  men  against  them.  This  army  was  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  under  Hermann  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest  in 
Germany. 

The  Germans  Begin  to   Overcome   the  Romans  9  A.  D.   to  476 

A.D. 
During  the  next  four  hundred  years  Rome  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  Germanic  peoples  contended  for  supremacy.  After 
periods  of  fighting  there  Were  long  periods  of  peace  when  vast 
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numbers  of  Germans  settled  within  the  Roman  Empire,  learned 
the  Latin  lauo;uage  and  took  up  Roman  customs.  Then  again, 
tribe  after  tribe  of  the  Germans  fgught  with  the  Rom;ans  and 
Rome  was  sacked  again  and  again.  The  Romans  called  the  Ger- 
mans barbarians,  and  tried  by  means  of  their  armies,  their  walls 
and  their  guards  to  hold  the  Germans  back.  The  Romans  fought 
terrible  battles  with  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  and  Vandals.  These 
were  some  of  the  stronger  of  the  German  tribes.  The  Germans 
gained  slowly,  both  by  fighting  and  by  settling  within  the  Roman 
Empire.  iil 

The    Germans   Overcome   the   Romuns   and   Rule  in  Rome  476 
A .  D.  to  800  A.  D. 

In  476  A.  D.  Odoacer,  the  most  powerful  among  the  rival  Ger^ 
man  generals  in  Italy,  banished  the  last  Roman  emperor  and 
ruled  in  his  ]ilace.  Political  power  passed  from  the  Roman  to 
the  Teuton  who  had  neither  art,  nor  science,  nor  philosophy,  nor 
literature.  The  Dark  Ages  began  and  lasted  nearly  one  thou- 
sand years.  However,  the  Germans  had  personal  vigor,  a  fine  in- 
dependent spirit,  and  an  unbounded  capacity  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Odoacer  was  soon  overthro"\vn  by  Theodoric,  another  one  of  the 
rival  German  generals,  and  soon  another  displaced  Theodoric. 
The  Germans  contended  among  themselves  and  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  manner  for  about  three  hundred  years.  Few  people 
could  read  and  write  in  those  days,  so  there  is  little  left  to  tell  us 
what  really  did  happen. 

The  Christian  Church  Gains  Power. 

During  this  same  period  the  bishop  of  Rome  became  Pope. 
Many  matters  formerly  belonging  to  the  Roman  government  were 
neglected  by  the  German  rulers  and,  in  consequence,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  were  education,  wills,  deeds,  law-suits,  marriage  obliga- 
tions, and  dispensation  of  charity.  In  this  way  the  church  of 
Ptonie,  under  the  control  of  the  Pope,  became,  in  many  respects, 
more  powerful  than  the  kings. 

One  of  the  first  popes  to  have  great  power  and  influence  was 
'Pope  Gregory,  590  a.  n.  For  many  years  he  maintained  order  at 
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Kome.  Pope  Gregory  was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  one  of  the  best  writers.  • 

As  time  passed  the  Gauls  became  kno^vn  as  Franks.  Their 
power  over  the  other  German  people  increased.  In  752  the  Pope 
anointed  a  Prankish  king,  called  Pippin,  as  King  at  Eome.  This 
was  the  first  time  tbe  Pope  assumed  the  power  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king. 

Borne  Accepts  Defeat  and  the    Germans  Bute   All  the    Western 

Wot'Id.  Christian  Beligion  Spreads.  800  .4.  D.  to  1250  A.  D. 

By  the  year  800  a.  d.  the  Germans  had  full  power  over  all  the 
western  world.  Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks  (a  branch  of 
the  Teutonic  race)  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Eome.  He  had 
dominion  of  the  German  world.  This  included  Italy  and  all  the 
western  and  central  parts  of  Europe.  Charlemagne  brought  the 
barbaric  people  of  Germany  into  the  pale  of  civilization,  andi 
brought  about  union  among  the  mixed  tribes.  Germany  as  a  sepa- 
rate nation  began  at  this  time,  800  a.  d. 

For  four  hundred  years,  beginning  with  Charlemagne,  the  Ger- 
man kings  were,  also,  Roman  Emperors  and  ruled  Italy  as  well 
as  all  Germany.  Italy  and  all  western  Europe  constituted  the 
Holy  Eoman  Empire. 

During  this  time  the  Christian  religion  spread  from  Eome  to 
Britain  and  across  the  Ehine  to  the  cold  shores  of  the  far  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  German  rulers,  crowned  as  Eoman  Emperors,  tried  to  be- 
come emperors  of  the  world.  They  strove  with  the  Pope  for  ab- 
solute control  in  religious  matters.  In  this  they  usually  failed; 
however,  their  ambition  knew  nO  bounds.  The  pursuit  of  this 
phantom  of  world  rule  worked  woeful  consequences  to  Germany. 
In  trying  to  grasp  too  much  these  German  rulers  seized  nothing 
at  all.  ■  In  trying  to  subdue  foreign  peoples  and  the  Pope,  home 
matters  were  neglected. 

:  Frederick  Barbarossa  (1152-1190)  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
these  German  rulers,  crowned  at  Eome  as  emperors  of  the  Holy 
Eoman  Empire.  Frederick  fought  many  hard  battles  in  Italy  in 
order  to  retain  his  authority.  The  Pope  opposed  Fred- 
erick and  in  11Y6,  at  the  battle  of  Legnano,-  Frederick  was  de- 
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feated.  At  the  Treaty  of  Venice  wliicli  followed,  most  of  the 
Italian  towns  became  free  republics.  With  the  death,  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  the  grandson  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1250,  the 
great  German-Roman  Empire  ceased. 

The  Germa7is  Lack  Unity  and  Lose  Their  Power  1250  A.  .D.  to 

1517  A.  D. 
By  this  time  France,  England  and  Italy  were  separated  from 
German  control.  The  fierce  struggle  of  the  German  kings  with 
the  Pope  had  brought  about  neglect  and  strife  in  Germany,  which 
had  for  over  three  hundred  years  been  the  strongest  state  in  Eu- 
ro ]>e,  but  it  now  lost  its  unity  and  power  and  broke  into  over  three 
hutidred  separate  and  independent  states.  It,  however,  retained  the 
name  of  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but  its  kings  were  no  longer 
crowned  at  Rome,  nor  did  they  have  much  real  power.  They  con- 
tinued the  struggle  with  the  Pope  for  supremacy.  For  some  three 
hundred  years  Germany  remained  in  this  condition,  and  with  no 
law,  except  that  of  the  fist. 

Protestanism  Begins  With  Martin  Luther  and  Causes  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Strife  (1517-1648.) 
In  1517  Martin  Luther,  a  German  scholar,  objected  to  the  in- 
falibility  of  the  Pope  at  Rome  and  took  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of 
conduct  and  faith.  This  was  the  birth  of  Protestantism.  This 
spread  and  caused  a  century  of  wars  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. The  last  of  these  wars  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War  which 
ended  in  1648  when  a  peace  was  signed  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  at  Westphalia.  The  terms  of  this  peace  allowed  toler- 
ance so  that  people  might  be  free  to  follow  the  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant belief,  without  molestation.  The  wars  over  this  question 
had  so  devastated  GermJany  that  it  was  unable  to  recover  until 
about   1850. 

rtst:  of  trussia. 
Military  Preparations.  The  Raising  of  Great  Armies  1611-1740. 
In  1611  Frederick  William  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  ruled 
in  Brandenberg.  This  German  state  included  the  present  city  of 
Berlin.  In  ^618  Frederick  William  secured  control  of  Prussia 
and  became  ruler  of  the  dual  state.    He  ruled  with  force  and  es- 
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tablished  authoritj.  He  spent  mxich  of  Ms  time  in  military  or- 
ganization and  raised,  thoroiiglily  drilled  and  maintained  a  stand- 
ing army  of  27,000  men. 

In  1688  Frederick  William  died  and  his  son,  Frederick  I., 
transformed  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  into  a  kingdom.  He  was 
crowned  in  lYOl  as  King  in  Prussia.  In  this  wjay  began  the 
power  of  Prussia  which  now  rules  all  Germany,  and  aims  to  rule 
the  world. 

The  second  king  of  Prussia  was  Frederic  William  I.  He  in- 
creased the  army  to  84,000  men.  He  spent  practically  all  his  time 
reviewing  and  drilling  his  soldiers  and  ruled  Prussia  as  a  side  is- 
sue. He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  declaring  to  those  who  re- 
monstrated, "Salvation  belongs  to  the  Lord ;  everything  else  is  my 
busiu'ess." 

He  made  Prussia  the  best  ruled  kingdom  on  the  continent, 
though  he  ran  everything  himself.  He,  also,  laid  up  vast  sums  of 
money.  These  sums  were  used  by  his  son,  Frederick  II.,  who 
began  his  reign  in  1740. 

Prussia  Uses  Its  Armies  (1740-1800). 

Frederick  II.  desired  more  land  and  so  set  out  with  his  army 
and  captured  Silesia  which  belonged  to  Austria.  Maria  Theresa, 
ruler  of  Austria  objected  and  war  followed  until  1748,  when  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frederick  still  retained  Silesia, 
while  Austria  and  the  other  nations  who  came  to  her  aid  received 
nothing.  In  1756-1763  Maria  Theresa  again  tried  to  recover 
Silesia.  This  war  involved  almost  every  European  coimtry,  and 
the  world  from  India  to  ISTorth  America.  (In  ISTorth  America  it 
w;as  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  Wars).  ITotwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  several  nations,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  France 
joining  with  Austria,  Frederick  retained  Silesia  at  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  had  earned  the  title  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Under  Frederick  the  Great,  Prussia  was  transformed  into  a  land 
of  wealth  and  comfort.  Its  only  rival  in  Germany  was  Austria. 
In  all  matters  where  he  dealt  with  foreign  states  Frederick  was 
alert  to  aggrandize  Prussia  and  glorify  himself  without  any  re- 
gard to  truth,  honesty,  or  honor,  but  in  all  the  dealings  with  his 
own  people  he  was  honest  and  true. 
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During  this  time  the  remainder  of  Germany  was  made  up  of 
independent  states  which  had  increased  from  about  three  hun- 
dred to  al)out  eighteen  hundred;  hoA\-€ver,  it  was  still  called  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Gennamj  Bcorganized  and  Prussia  Checked  hy  Napoleon.  End 
of  Holy  Boman  Empire.  Prussia  Defeats  Napoleon  (1800- 

1815. 

About  the  year  1800  JSTapoleon  of  France  conquered  Germany 
and  organized  it  into  forty  states.  In  1806  N"apoleon  nearly 
crushed  the  military  })ower  of  Prussia  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  By 
command  of  Napoleon  the  term  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
dro])pcd.  Francis  II.  of  Austria  was  the  last  German  Emperor  to 
bear  the  nominal  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

In  1807  Prussia  began  social  reforms,  as  the  battle  of  Jena  had 
shown  Prussia  to  be  weak.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  lay  foun- 
dations for  new  jDower.  Laws  were  passed  which  gave  the  people 
more  freedom  and  the  right  to  enjoy  the  rewlards  of  their  efforts. 
In  1810  the  University  of  Berlin  was  founded.  ISTapoleon  did 
not  permit  Prussia  to  keep  a  standing  army  of  over  42,000  men. 
The  Prussians  obeyed,  but  let  trained  men  retire  to  private  life 
from  time  to  time  and  called  others  to  camp  in  their  place.  In  a 
little  time  Prussia  had  an  army  of  150,000  men  thoroughly 
trained  for  war. 

In  1813  the  Prussians  united  with  Russia,  Austria  and  Sweden 
and  defeated  JSTapoleon,  in  the  Battle  of  the  ISTations,  at  Leipzig. 
In  1815,  after  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  a  second  time,  by 
the  English  and  Prussians,  at  Waterloo,  Prussia  assumed  her 
foniior  place  again,  and  Germany  formed  a  confederacy  of  thirty- 
eight  states.  This  confederation  included  Austria  and  Prussia. 
It  was  very  weak  and  could  enforce  nothing.  Soon  it  became  the 
laughing  stock  of  Europe. 

Formation  of  a  Trade  Union.  Prussia  Increases  Her  Armies  and 
Defeats  Austria.  (1815-1870. 

When  peace  was  made  in  1815,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Prussia  was  given  control  of  Saxony  and  the  Rhine  Provinces. 
Education  was  later  pushed  in  all  parts  of  Prussia.     In  1850 
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Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  signed  Prussia's  first  written 
constitution. 

In  1835  the  first  railway  was  built  in  Germany,  but  trade 
was  hampered  by  the  duties  between  the  independent  states.  This 
was  overcome  by  the  formation  of  a  trade  union.  This  permitted 
goods  to  pass  free  of  duty  from  state  to  state.  Prussia  was  at  the 
head  of  this  trade  union. 

In  1858  William  I.  became  ruler  of  Prussia.  He  was  tre- 
mendously energetic.  He  reorganized  and  increased  the  army  of 
Prussia  to  approximately  400,000  men.  He  did  this  even  though 
the  Prussian  Parliment  refused  to  sanction  his  efforts  and  refused 
to  appropriate  the  money.  He  called  Otto  von  Bismark  to  his 
side  as  adviser  and  helper.  In  one  of  his  first  public  speeches  in 
Parliament,  Bismark  frankly  said,  '*The  gTeat  questions  of  the 
time  are  not  to  be  decided  by  speeches  and  votes  of  the  majorities, 
but  by  blood  and  iron."  This  has  been  and  now  is  the  Prussian 
policy. 

William  I.  and  Bismark,  with  the  army  behind  them,  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  blood  and  iron  and  found  a  pretext  over  which 
to  wage  a  war  for  supremacy  with  Austria.  In  three  weeks  from 
the  declaration  of  war  Prusia  overcame  Austria,  on  July  3,  1866, 
at  Sadowa.  Prussia  now  held  the  power  of  dictator  over  all  Ger- 
many and  a  closer  union  of  German  states  began. 

France  Declares  War  on  Prussia  and  Is  Defeated.  Prussia  Tahes 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Requires  a  Large  Indemnity.  Beginning 
of  Imperial  German  Empire.  Control  Centralized  hy  Bis- 
mark-.   Industry    and   Education  ^MaJce    Tremendous   Prog- 
ress.    German  Colonial  Possessions.     Preparation  for  the 
Great  War  (1870-1914). 
In  1870  ISTapoleon  III.  was  emperor  of  the  French.     He  had 
been  neutral  during  the  Austro-Prussian  war  and  there  was  an 
understan'ding  that  Prussia  would  see  that  he  received  some  com- 
pensation for  this.     The  compensation  was  refused  by  Prussia 
when  peace  finally  came.     ISTapoleon  wfas  therefore  anxious  for 
revenge.       When   ,  it     was     later     suggested     that     Leopold     of 
HohenzoUern  a  relative  of  William  I.  should  be  made  king  of 
Spain  he  saw  in  this  a  further  attempt  to  extend  the  already 
great  power  of  Prussia.    He  objected  to  the  plan  and  it  was  given 
up.     Then  he  made  a  further  demand  on  King  William  regarding 
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Leopold,  to  which  the  king  did  not  agree.  Bismiark  saw  in  this  a 
chance  to  arouse  feeling  in  France  which  would  bring  about  war 
and  as  Prussia  was  for  war  with  France  and  saw  that  such  a  war 
must  come  sooner  or  later  he  gave  out  the  news  of  this  last  demand 
in  such  a  way  that  France  w^s  roused  to  indignation  and  I^apoleon 
was  compelled  to  declare  w^ar  on  Prussia.  The  news  which  Bis- 
mark  gave  out  further  was  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  Germany 
was  as  indignant  against  France  as  France  was  against  Prussia  and 
imniodiatoly  all  Germany  united  with  Prussia  against  France. 
The  War  was  short.  The  Germans  and  Prussians  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Paris  was  captured  by  the  Prussians  in  January,  1871. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  followed  Prussia  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bisniilark  took  Alsace-Lorraine  which  in  the  days  of  the  old* 
German-Poman  empire  had  belonged  to  Germany.  In  addition 
an  indemnity  of  one  billion,  dollars  was  exacted  by  Prussia  and 
Prussian  troops  remained  in  France  until  this  was, paid. 

The  bitter  feeling  of  France  for  Germany  dates  from  the  war 
of  1870.  The  French  have  longed  for  revenge  and  the  recovery 
of  the  "lost  provinces." 

In  January,  1871,  all  the  German  states  united  and  the  "Ger- 
man Empire"  began  with  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  as  first  German  Emperor, 
or  Deutscher  Kaiser.  * 

The  long  conflict  for  Union  was  now  at  an  end  and  Germany 
was  ready  to  battle  for  her  place  among  the  gTeat  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  the  meantime,  since  1866,  Austria,  with  the  Hapsburg 
ruler,  Francis  Joseph,  was  left  to  m;ake  shift  for  itself  as  best  pos- 
sible. A  imion  was  formed  with  Hungary  so  that  Francis  Joseph 
ruled  both  nations;  however,  each  had  its  owm  capital  and  par- 
liament. 

•  The  German  Emperor  w^as  given  great  power  in  government 
matters.  As  King  of  Prussia  he  came  to  control  sufficient  votes 
to  block  any  measure  in  the  Bundesrat  (Federal  Council)  pro- 
vided the  measure  did  not  meet  his  approval. 

The  German  Emperor  appoints  and  dismisses  the  imperial 
rhanc€llor.  The  imperial  chancellor  receives  all  his  authority 
from  the  Emiperor  and  is  not  bound  in  any  way  bv  the  votes  of 
Bundesrat  or  the  Reichstag.  The  Bundesrat  in  Germany  cor- 
responds somewhat  to  the  Senate  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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Reichstag,  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  imperial  chan- 
cellor presides  over  the  Bundesrat.  The  Reichstag  is  the  great 
debating  society  of  Grermany.  It  has  little  real  power  and  is 
called  by  the  Germans,  "The  Hall  of  Echoes." 

As  chancellor  of  William  I.,  Bismark  took  every  possible 
measure  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  Government.  In  spite  of  op- 
position from  many  sources  he  was  successful  and  the  government 
now  controls  practically  everything  in  Germany. 

Since  1871  industrial  work,  manufacturing,  and  education 
have  made  tremendous  progress.  In  the  pursuit  of  trade  Ger- 
many has  sailed  every  sea  and  penetrated  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Germany  had  great  coal,  salt  and  iron  mines,  also,  great  lead, 
copper  and  zinc  mines.  It  has  gTeat  forests  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  1884  Germany  first  began  its  colonial  possessions  by  the 
founding  of  colonies  in  Togoland  and  in  Kamerun.  Previous  to 
the  Great  War  Germany  held  the  following  colonial  possessions, 
Kam'erun,  German  South  West  Africa,  German  East  Africa, 
IvTorth  IsTew  Guinea,  Bismark  Archij)elago,  Caroline  Islands,  and 
a  part  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  Germany  had,  also,  other  small 
possessions.  The  population  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Ger- 
many was  about  14,000,000  j)eople. 

Germany  has  over  one  thousand  miles  of  canals.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Kiel  Canal  connecting  the  Baltic 
and  the  !N^orth  Sea.  The  Ludwig  Canal  connects  the  Danube  and 
the  Main,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  so  that  boats  can  pass  from  the 
ISTorth  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea. 

William  I.  died  in  March,  1888.  His  son  Frederick  became 
Emperor  until  June  of  the  same  year,  when  he  died.  William 
II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  then  became  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  is  the  present  Kaiser.  His  mother  was  Victoria,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  England. 

William  II.  desired  to  be  his  o"\vn  imperial  chancellor  and  so 
dismissed  Bismark,  saying,  "I  have  taken  up  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment looking  for  aid  to  the  King  of  kings." 

Under  William  II.  the  German  government  has  become  the 
least  democratic  of  any  in  Europe.  The  following  from  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  Kaiser  indicate  very  clearly  his  attitude  in  the 
matter : — 
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"Only  one  is  master  in  the  Empire,  and  I  am  that 
one. 

"I  will  tolerate  no  other. 
"I  represent  monarchy  by  the  grace  of  God. 
"You  must  all  have  one  will  and  that  is  my  will. 
"There  is  only  one  law  an^  that  law  is  my  law. 
"If  I  order  you  to  shoot  down  relatives,  brothers,  yes, 
even  parents,  you  must  do  it. 

"Woe  and  death  unto  those  who  oppose  my  will. 
"Let  all  the  enemies  of  the  German  nation  perish. 
"God  demands  their  destruction. 

"AVith  the  mailed  fist  and  the  shining  sword  we  shall 
bring  peace." 
Education  has  been  encouraged.  Germiany  and  the  United 
States  have  exchanged  university  professors.  In  Germany  indus- 
trial education  has  been  emphasized,  also,  military  education.  It 
has  come  about  in  Germany  that  all  education  has  been  along 
the  three  following  lines : — 

1.  Industrial  education. 

2.  Military  education. 

3.  Professional  education. 

Eor  the  last  twenty  years  many  Americans  have  not  considered 
their  education  complete  until  they  had  spent  some  time  in  study 
in  Germany. 

In  Germany  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  people  are 
imable  to  read  and  write.  The  educational  system  has,  therefore, 
been  very  effective.  The  school  day  and  the  school  term  are  longer 
in  Gernlany  than  in  the  United  States.  The  teachers  in  all  the 
schools  of  Germany  are  nearly  all  nien  of  experience,  and  they 
hold  their  positions  for  life. 

Prussia  has  been  the  military  schoolmaster  of  Europe. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Great  War  Germany  contained  208,780 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  66,615,000  people. 

William  II.  is  a  type  of  the  modern  German,  resourceful,  en- 
ergetic, commanding.  Like  Frederick  the  Great  he  uses  honest  or 
dishonest,  kind  or  cruel  methods  to  promote  his  ideas  of  German 
interests.    He  leads  his  nation,  heads  it,  directs  it. 

The  chief  agricultural  crop  is  the  sugar  beet.  The  income  from 
this  pays  for  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  and  rye  which  is  im- 
ported into  Germany. 
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SUMMAHY. 

The  Germans  probably  came  from  Asia.  Since  the  dawn  of 
history  they  have  occupied  central  Europe.  For  four  hundred 
years  they  were  held  in  check  by  the  Komans.  After  long 
struggles  with  the  Eomans  they  finally  overcame  them  and  ruled 
at  Eome  for  about  eight  hundred  years.  , 

All  the  nations  of  western  Europe  are  descendents  of  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  long  ago. 

The  Protestant  religion  began  and  was  originated  in  Germany 
by  a  German  and  caused  one  hundred  years  of  cruel  wars. 

Prussia,  the  military  schoolmaster  of  Europe,  has  organized 
and  developed  modern  Germiany.  Prussia,  with  her  military 
aims,  is  responsible  for  the  Great  War. 

William  II.,  the  HohenzoUern  King  of  Prussia,  and  Emperor 
of  Germany,  has  recalled  to  his  people  the  greatness  of  Germany's 
past  and  has  set  them  the  task  of  again  ruling  Europe. 


Outline  Study  of  a  Short  Course  in 
Domestic  Science* 

Gladys  Freeman  Palmer,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cooking  Couese. 
First  Semester,  Two  Periods  Every  Day. 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  cookery,  with  application  to  make  this  knowledge  useful. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  girls  vdth  the  food  requirements  of  the  body 
and  the  foods  best  able  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

3.  To  teach  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  utensils  and  ma- 
terials, so  that  work  may  be  done  intelligently,  both  at  school  and 
at  home. 

4.  To  instill  the  sterling,  qualities  of  absolute  cleanliness, 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

Notes. 

The  common  foodstuffs  are  studied  from  the  standpoints  of 
source,  manufacture,  composition  and  food  value.  The  work  is 
taken  up  from  a  practical  and  economical  standpoint.  Dishes 
are  cooked  which  can  be  utilized  at  home,  and  methods  are  given 
by  which  recipes  can  be  made  more  economical,  substituting  less 
expensive  ingredients  for  those  higher  in  price.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  simple  dishes  are  cooked,  working  gradually 
up  to  those  complicated  in  form,  in  that  more  ingredients  are 
used  and  more  principles  are  brought  into  use.  The  food  study 
is  completed  by  practice  in  planning  and  preparing  meals  in 
order  to  prove  that  proper  combinations  of  food  are  understood 
and  that  the  order  of  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  several 
dishes,  necessary  for  a  meal,  may  be  grasped.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  essentials  of  good  table   service  and  acceptable 

•  This  Outline  is  presented,— in  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  suggestive  to  other  teachers  of  the 
tubject,— exactly  as  it  was  given  by  the  teachers  of  Domestic  Science,  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  last  year,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Palmer,  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
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table  manners.  Practice  meals  are  served  to  members  of  the 
class  in  the  laboratory.  Later  meals  are  served  to  invited 
guests. 

Workmanship  is  largely  considered  in  this  coursfe.  Unless 
each  girl  learns  to  prepare  foods  quickly  and  neatly  with  the 
fewest  dishes  and  steps  necessary  we  feel  the  proper  training 
has  not  been  received.  It  should  enable  her  to  develop  into  a 
modern,  up-to-date  housekeeper,  capable  of  performing  her 
tasks  rapidly  and  easily. 

A  girl  who  has  completed  such  a  study  should  thus  under- 
stand food  values  and  proper  food  combinations,  market  con- 
ditions, the  cost  of  food,  the  principles  of  food  preparation,  and 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  preparation  and  work. 
Methods. 

1.  Text-book  and  lecture  work. 
Summaries  of  this  put  in  note-books. 
All  recipes  are  included  in  note-books. 

2.  Practical  work: — 

(a).  Individual  problems, 
(b).  Lunch-room  cookery, 
(c).     Preparing  and  packing  boxes  for  men  in  the  service. 

3.  Written  tests  and  quizzes. 

4.  Practical  tests. 

Materials  given  with  which  to  work. 

Method  to  be  worked  out  by  students. 
RemarJcs. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  new  building  the 
cooking  course  has  been  based  on  the  text-book,  "Food  and 
Household  Management,"  edited  by  Kinne  and  Cooley.  How- 
ever, a  new  plan  is  being  formulated  which  will  put  the  study  of 
foods  on  the  meal  basis,  which  we  hope  may  prove  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  girls.  All  of  the  students  seem  capable  of 
preparing  one  dish  but  there  has  laeen  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  could  easily  prepare  and  cook  a  meal  alone.  This 
new  plan  will  give  more  practice  in  meal  preparation  and 
proper  and  efficient  planning  of  work. 

Cooking  in  larger  quantities  is  eifected  by  lunch-room  cook- 
ery. Each  class  prepares  one  or  two  dishee  for  the  lunch-room 
every  week,  as  far  as  possible.     This  inspires  carefulness  on  the 
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part  of  the  students  as  they  realize  the  product  is  to  be  served  to 
others,  perhaps  more  critical  than  themselves.  It  gives  the 
girls  a  feeling  of  co-operation  in  contributing  some  share  to  the 
big  problem  of  daily  lunch-room  cookery.  And  it  is  a  practical 
method  of  applying  the  principles  of  conservation  and  thrift 
which  are  so  emphasized  in  all  the  Domestic  Science  classes. 

Once  every  other  week  boxes  are  prepared  and  packed  by  the 
classes  to  be  sent  to  the  Springfield  boys  in  the  service,  either 
abroad,  or  in  camps,  or  the  Navy. 

Once  every  month  the  girls  help  in  the  preparation  of  a 
simple  afternoon  "tea"  to  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  faculty 
following  their  faculty  meeting. 

The  department  stands  in  readiness  at  any  time  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  cooking  for,  or  serving  at,  any  social  or  educational  func- 
tion connected  with  the  school.  Already  the  girls  have  been  of 
( valuable  assistance  on  such  occasions.  In  order  to  correlate  the 
cooking  courses  in  school  more  closely  with  the  home,  we  have 
taken  the   following  steps: — 

I.  A  mothers'  class  has  been  formed  which  meets  for  two 
hours  each  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  cooking  laboratory. 
At  these  cooking  classes  each  mother  works  at  some  of  the 
same  problems  that  her  daughter  has,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible becomes  personally  acquainted  with  the  Domestic 
Science  Department. 

II.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  every  mother  represented  by  the 
girls  in  all  the  cooking  classes,  appealing  for  a  greater  co- 
operation in  making  opportunity  for  the  girls  to  prac- 
tice at  home  what  they  learn  at  school.  We  ask  that  the 
mothers  periodically  sign  their  names  to  a  report,  which 
we  require  from  the  girls,  indicating  actual  practice  in 
meal-planning,  in  cooking  and  serving,  carried  out  by  the 
daughter  in  the  home. 

Outline  of  Course. 

I.     Introductory  lessons. 

Study  of  the  cooking  laboratory,  stoves  and  utensils. 
Aims  of  the  course  discussed  and  introductory  chapters 
in  the  text-book  studied. 

II.  Fruit  and  its  preservation. 
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1.  Study  of  the  composition  of  fruit  and  its  use  in  the 
diet. 

2.  Study  of  microorganisms,  yeast  molds  and  bacteria 
and  prevention  of  decay  and  spoiling  of  food. 

3.  Cold-pack  canning,  including  canning  of  vegetables. 

4.  Jelly  making. 

5.  Fruit  cookery,  dried  and  fresh  fruits. 
III.     Vegetables  and  vegetable  cookery. 

1.  Composition  and  nutritive  value. 

2.  Experiments  to  show  structure  and  composition. 

3.  Rules  for  cooking — comparison  of  methods. 

4.  Different  ways  of  serving. 

5.  Good  combinations. 
Vegetable  soups  (cream  soups). 

IV.     Cereal  products. 

1.  Composition  and  manufacture. 

2.  Comparison  of  raw  and  ready-to-serve. 

3.  Principles  of  cookery. 

4.  Study  of  pure  starches.    Reasons  for  thorough  cook- 

ing. ^ 

5.  Experiments   to   show  how  to  prevent   starch   from 

lumping. 
V.     Study  of  protein  foods — eggs,  milk,  cheese. 

1.  Composition  and  comparison  of  food  value. 

2.  Uses  in  cooking. 

3.  Principles  of  cooking — effect  of  high  temperature. 

4.  Pasteurized  milk. 
VL     The  fats  and  sugars. 

1.  Food  value  and  uses  in  cooking. 

2.  Deep  fat  frying — fats  as  a  cooking  medium. 

3.  Kinds  and  manufacture  of  sugar  and  by-products. 

4.  Candy  making — Tests  for  candy. 
VII.     Study  of  batters  and  doughs. 

1.  Leavening  agents — use  and  how  produced.     Experi- 

ments. 

2.  Kinds  of  baking  powder. 

3.  Proportions  used  of  different  ingredients. 

4.  Effect  of  various  ingredients  on  the  mixture. 

5.  Baking  and  oven  tests. 
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VIII.     Yeast  bread. 

1.  Experiments  with  yeast  and  flour. 

2.  Manufacture  of  flour.    Different  kinds  of  flour. 

3.  Use  of  bread  mixers.  ' 

4.  Kneading,  rising  and  baking  of  bread. 

5.  Uses  of  stale  bread. 
IX.     Meats  and  poultry. 

1.  Study  of  composition  and  cuts  of  meat. 

2.  Difference  between  tough  and  tender  cuts. 

3.  Experiments  to  show  effect  of  heat  upon  meat. 

4.  Best  methods  of  cooking  tough  and  tender  cuts. 

5.  Use  of  left-overs. 

6.  Soup  stock.  .  Meat  stews. 
X.     Fish  and  shell-fish. 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Difference  between  meat  and  fish. 

3.  Principles  of  cooking. 

4.  Use  of  left-overs. 
XI.     Salads  and  desserts. 

1.  Principles  of  preparation. 

2.  Proper  combinations. 

3.  Frozen  desserts. 

XII.     Preparation  of  meals  and  table  service. 

1,  Pules  for  table  service. 

2.  Planning  of  menus  and  properly  balanced  meals. 

II. 

Household  Adminsteatioit. 
One  Semester — One  Period  Each  Day. 
Aim. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  girls  for  efficiency  in  deal- 
ing with  the  second  great  division  of  economics,  namely,  Con- 
sumption. Since  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  all  consumption  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  women,  it  should  be  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  every  girl  to  fit  herself,  at  an  early  age,  to  cai-ry  on  this  func- 
tion in  a  business-like  and  progressive  way.  Women,  as  home- 
makers  and  household  administrators,  or  even  as  members  of  a 
home,  should  have  education  and  training  in  their  share  of  the 
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Jiome  partnership.  And  with  increasing  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  home  management  comes  an  exalting  of  home-making,  a 
lifting  of  the  every-daj  routine  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane, 
so  that  it  becomes,  instead  of  a  deadening  drudgery,  an  inspir- 
ing profession.  To  create  a  keen,  live  interest  and  a  genuine 
love  for  the  most  noble  profession  of  womankind  is  the  greatest 
goal  at  which  we  aim. 

Context. 

The  following  brief  resume  will  give  the  main  subjects  stud- 
ied in  this  course: 

I.     Woman  in  the  economic  world. 

Her  responsibility  as  chief  consumer. 

Reasons  for,  and  methods  of,  cultivating. 

(a)  A  sense  of  values. 

(b)  Proper  standards. 

(c)  Wise  choice. 

(d)  Independence. 

(e)  Constructive  imitation. 

(f)  Foresight. 

(g)  Vision. 

II.     The  budget. 

(a)  Personal. 

(b)  Household. 

In  studying  the  budget,  we  consider  typical, 
ideal,  and  modified  budgets,  use  diagrams  and  il- 
lustrations, apply  Dr.  Engel's  Laws,  work  out 
budget  problems,  classify  individual  expendi- 
tures, and  keep  personal  accounts  for  a  number 
of  weeks,  after  which  each  girl  budgets  off  the 
income  which  she  expects  when  she  goes  out  to 
take  a  position.  Approximately  three  weeks  are 
spent,  intensively,  on  the  budget,  although  we 
continue  personal  accounts  and  final  budgeting 
until  the  end  of  the  semester.  During  these 
three  weeks  the  value  of  classifying  and  system- 
atically and  thoughtfully  expending  one's  income 
is  given  great  emphasis. 
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III.     A  study  of  each  of  the  five  'original  divisions  of  a  house- 
hold budget,  namely, 
(a)   Shelter. 
.(b)   Food. 

(c)  Operating  expenses. 

(d)  Clothing. 

(e)  Advancement  or  Higher  Life. 

About  two  weeks  are  spent  on  each  of  these  five  di- 
visions, and  the  following  are  typical  subjects, 
out  of  many,  considered : 

(a)  Buying  or  renting? 

(b)  House-plans. 

(c)  Labor-savers. 

(d)  The  Domestic  Service  problem. 

(e)  Meal-planning. 

(f)  Dietaries. 

(g)  Marketing. 

(h)   Pure  food  laws. 

(i)  The  hygiene,  etchics,  art  and  upkeep  of 

clothing, 
(j)   Planning  a  business  girl's  wardrobe, 
(k)  What  women  should  know  about  banking. 
The  methods  employed  in  conducting  this  course  are : 

1.  Text-book  assignments. 

(a)  Shaffers'  "Household  Accounting." 

(b)  Kinne  and  Cooley's -"Foods  and  Household  Man- 
agement" 

(c)  Kinne  and  Cooley's  "Shelter  and  Clothing." 

2.  Reference  work  in  supplementary  books  and  current  peri- 

odicals. 

3.  Oral  Reports — In  giving  these  reports  the  girls  have  train- 

ing in  talking  to  the  class,  from  the  front  of  the  room, 
for  5,  10,  and  15  minute  periods,  without  notes. 

4.  Lectures. 

5.  ITotebooks  —  Original     work     is     encouraged    here  — 

clippings,   samples  of  household  decorations,   textiles, 
etc. 

6.  Class  discussions  and  debates. 
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III. 

Sewing  Coukse. 
A  Double  Period  Every  Other  Day  for  One  Semester. 

General  Aim. 

The  primary  aim  in  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  girl  an 
appreciation  for  garments  which  fulfill  the  requirements  of: 

1.  Workmanship. 

2.  Appropriateness  of  style  and  material  to  occasion.     (The 

art  and  ethics  of  dress  are  emphasized). 

3.  Economy. 

4.  Upkeep. 

Through  this  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  acquire  such  a  stand- 
ard for  garments  she  buys,  as  well  as  for  the  ones  she  makes, 
that  she  will  become  educationally,  aesthetically,  and  especially 
economically,  a  better  citizen. 

Purpose. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course,  in  so  far  as  time  will  permit, 
to  correlate  its  work  with  that  of  other  departments  and  to  meet 
the  immediate  demands  of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  In  each 
line  of  work  the  same  effort  is  made  to  arouse  in  the  girls  a 
desire  for  a  standard  appropriate  to  the  task  in  hand. 

Method. 

1.  In  so  far  as  the  work  is  a  class  problem  the  following  steps 

are  pursued: 

(a)  Brief  directions  are  taken  in  notebooks. 

(b)  Demonstration  steps  in  particular  processes  are 
given  on  materials  used  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  are  supplemented  by  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard.  When  such  processes  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  garment  in  hand  they  are 
worked  out  as  a  model, 

(c)  Demonstrations  of  the  parts  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, its  threading  and  running,  are  given  to 
groups  of  students.  To  fix  these  facts,  oral  as 
well  as  practical  examinations  are  required. 

2.  Where  advisable,  pupils,  who  have  completed  work  in  ad- 
'  vance  of  the  class  are  encouraged  to  take  substitute  prob- 
lems involving  the  same  general  principles. 
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3.  At  given  times  this  department  lias  been  able  to  correlate 
its  work  closely  with  that  of  other  departments,  such  as  the 
typewriting,  manual  training,  and  gymnasium  depart- 
ments. It  has  also  been  able  to  assist  in  the  making  of 
costumes  for  the  Senior  Play  and  such  special  assemblies 
as  have  required  them. 
The  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows : 

1.  Review  of  elementary  sewing  by  means  of: 

(a)  Models  illustrating  stitching  and  seams. 

(b)  Basting  required  in  turning  hems  on  dusters  for  the 

typewriting  department  and  on  similar  longer  hems 
on  examination  robes  for  the  gymnasium  depart- 
ment, whenever  these  are  available. 

(c)  Stitching  of  the  basted  hems. 

(Note)  This  usually  is  to  be  preceded  by  machine 
practice. 

2.  Machine  practice. 

(a)  Stitching   on    paper   samples    to    gain    accuracy    in 

straight  lines  in  turning  sharp  points  and  curves,  in 
keeping  a  given  distance  from  an  edge. 

(b)  Cloth  practice,  to  learn  to  stitch  on  edge  of  hems. 

(c)  Stitching  on  long  seams  and  hems  whenever  material 

is  available. 

3.  Study  of  commercial  patterns  and  cutting  of  garments 
from  them. 

(a)   Points  observed: 

(1)  Markings. 

(2)  Economical  placing  on  material. 

(3)  Possible  variation  to  suit  the  individual. 

/4)   Placing  with  reference  to  right  and  wrong;  right 
and  left,  up  and  down  and  nap  of  material. 

4.  Throughout  this  time  machine  practice  is  continued. 

5.  Constructions  suitable  to  the  garments  worked  upon.  In 
this  case  the  first  garment  is  an  undergarment.  Construc- 
tions ,  needed  in  advance  of  these  already  reviewed  are 
bindings,  facings  and  buttons.    Excellent  opportunity  for 
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continued  review  and  acquiring  of  skill  in  the  making  of 
seams  and  hems  is  afforded.  , 

6.  Making  of  a  simple  school  dress. 

(ISTote)  Owing  to  the  great  need  of  the  times  this  problem 
is  omitted.  Such  constructions  as  are  new  in  the  making 
of  a  dress,  as  plackets,  sewing  on  of  hooks,  eyes,  and  snaps 
are  inserted  at  intervals  in  the  substitute  work. 

Y.  Eed  Cross  relief  work. 

(a)  Preparatory  to  the  making  of  such  knitted  garments 
as  are  used  by  the  boys  in  the  army  and  navy  each  of 
the  girls  has  to  make  a  knitted  square  which  isi  ap- 
proved. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  this  a  garment  is  made  on  need- 
les. 

(c)  Following  this,  time  is  devoted  to  such  work  as  is 
most  in  demand  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters. 

8.  Mending  is  inserted  at  a  time  when  the  following  may  be 
accomplished, 
(a)  Patching  of, 

1.  Stockinet  wear. 

2.  Plaid  and  muslin  dress  materials. 
,     (b)   Darning  of, 

1.  Stockinet, 
2.  Lawn,  damask,  and  woolen  materials.  (ITote)  At  such 
times  as  typewriter  covers  are  sent  in  work  in  mending 
them  is  done.  Such  stitching  as  is  necessary  to  the  man- 
ual training  department  is  also  carried  out  with  profit  to 
the  girls. 

lY. 

Millinery. 

Elective  the  Second  or  Third  Year.     One  Semester — Ten  Periods 

a  Week. 

Purpose. 

.    The  purpose  of  this  course, 

1.  To  teach  the  girls  to  make,  trim  and  remodel  their  own 
hats. 
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2.  To  develop  in  the  girls   an   appreciation   of  harmony   of 
lines  and  colors  in  dress. 
MetJiod. 

1.  Class  demonstration  followed  by  individual  work. 

2.  Lectures  and  class  discussions. 

3.  Definite  assignments,  in  reference  books,  on  color  and  cos- 
tume design. 

I.  Pattern  Making. 

We  begin  our  course  in  millinery  with,  paper  patterns.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  two  fold: 

In  order  to  understand  the  development  of  different  types  and 
shapes  of  hats  considerable  time  is  spent  in  making  paper  pat- 
terns. We  develop  from  standard  measurements  the  three  types 
of  hats  (1)  flat  sailor;  (2)  mushroom;  (3)  turban.  A  hat  of 
any  shape  can  be  made  by  modifying  one  of  these  three  types. 
We  next  vary  standard  measurements  to  fit  the  individual,  so 
that  each  girl  makes  a  pattern  to  fit  her  own  head.  Model  frames 
are  next  copied,  and  each  girl  learns  how  to  measure  a  frame 
and  cut  a  duplicate  pattern  of  that  particular  frame. 

By  making  paper  patterns  and  then  varying  them  according 
to  size  and  shape  the  girls  perceive  and  study  becoming  and  un- 
becoming lines  and  not  only  discover  what  types  of  hats  are  be- 
coming, but  learn  why  they  are. 

//.  Frame  Making. 

{a)  Buckram  or  Stiff  Frame. 

1.  A  paper  pattern  of  a  hat  is  first  secured  either  by  direct 
copying  of  another  hat  or  by  experimenting  with  paper  patterns 
until  a  desirable  shape  is  made. 

2.  Frames  are  cut  from  foundation  material.  Here  lectures 
and  discussion  of  kinds  of  foundation  material,  characteristics, 
and  uses  are  given. 

3.  Frames  are  wired  and  finished  ready  to  be  covered. 
(&)  Wire  Frame. 

1.  Much  practice  is  given  in  the  manipulation  of  wire. 

2.  Wire  frames  are  completed  ready  for  covering. 
III.  Frame  Covering. 

'^a)  Buckram  Frame. 

1.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  materials  suitable  for  cover- 
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ing  this  type  of  hat.    Suggestions  about  buying  of  velvets,  etc., 
are  given.  '■ 

2.  Each  girl  estimates  the  amount  needed  for  her  hat  and 
purchases  it  herself. 

3.  Frames  are  completely  covered.  Various  kinds  of  edge 
finishes  are  demonstrated.  The  girls  then  choose  which  kind  they 
prefer. 

(6)   Wire  Frame. 

1.  Covering  of  wire  frame  is.  a  problem  in  shirring.     Lec- 
■     ture  and  discussion  of  various  types  of  materials  suitable  for 

shirring. 

2.  Various  methods  of  applying  shirring  to  a  wire  frame  are 
demonstrated. 

IV.  Trimming. 

(a)  Lectures  and  discussions  on  trimmings  with  reference  to 
kinds  of  hats. 

(h)  The  girls  are  encouraged  to  make  their  own  trimmings 
whenever  possible. 

(c)  Methods  of  sewing  trimmings  to  hats  are  taught. 

(d)  The  trimming  of  hats  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
discuss  costume  design. 

y.  Linings. 

(a)  Purpose  of  lining  emphasized. 
(&)  Different  types  of  linings  taught. 

1.  First  hat — Standard  lining  (simplest  kind). 

2.  Second  hat — French  lining. 
VI.  Renovation  and  Remodelling. 

(a)  Renovation. 

A  demonstration  of  methods  of  renovating  various  millinery 
materials.    Each  girl  is  required  to  renovate  at  least  two  differ- 
ent materials. 
'  (6)  Remodelling. 

Lectures  on  how  to  remodel  old  hats. 

1.  For  the  last  hat,  each  girl  purchases  a  commercial  frame 
and  then  changes  it  to  fit  her  headsize,  or  to  make  it  miore  be- 
coming. 

2.  In  the  last  hat  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  use  renovated 
materials  such  as  velvet,  silk  and  straw. 
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VII.  Color  and  Harmony  in  Dress. 

There  is  no  definite  time  set  aside  for  teaching  these  things, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  course,  whenever  these  principles 
are  applicable,  they  are  emphasized. 

Outline  of  The  Work  of  a  Semester  in  Millinery. 


Weeks  1—  3 
Weeks  4—  6 
Weeks     t—  9 

Weeks  10— 

Weeks  11—12 


Paper  paterns. 

Buckram  frames. 

Covered  frames. 

Trimmed  and  lined  hat. 

Wire   frame   made    and   partially   covered. 
•  Owing   to    the   present  war   conditions    it 

seems  impractical  to  cover  these  frames  for 

actual  wear.     Each  girl  covered  one-half 

a    frame    with    material    on    hand,    thus 

learning    the    miethod    of    covering    wire 

frames. 

Kenovation  of  old  materials. 

Knitting.      The    time    ordinarily   used    in 

covering  and  trimming  wire  frames  is,  this 

year,  being  used  in  knitting  helmets  for  the 

Eed  Cross. 

Spring  Hat — Made  on  commercial  frames 

which  are  altered  to  suit  the  individual. 

Hats  are  a  combination  of  silk  and  straw. 

Renovated  materials  are  used  as  much  as 

possible. 

V. 
ISJ'ew  Courses. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  Domestic  Science  department  to  offer  two 
new  courses  in  the  next  semester,  one  of  them  to  be  a  cooking 
course  for  boys,  the  other  a  course  in  Dietetics  and  Home  J^ursing 
for  girls.  Both  are  to  be  elective  courses,  and  will  meet  one  period 
each  day.  Any  boy  may  elect  cooking,  but  Dietetics  and  Home 
ISTursing  is  only  open  to  Junior  and  Senior  girls,  who  have  as  their 
requisite  Cooking  I. 

The  boys'  cooking  course  will  include  camp  cookery  and  war- 
time cookery,  with  emphasis  on  food  requirements  of  the  body  and 


Weeks  13— 
Weeks  14—16 


Weeks  17—20 
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the  foods  best  able  to  satisfy  these  requirements.  "Short  cuts"  in 
meal  preparation  will  be  worked  out. 

The  Dietetics  and  Home  jSTursing  course  will  be  carried  out  in 
the  following  way: 

Four  days  a  week  the  Domestic  Science  department  will  teach 
Dietetics : — a  study  of  food  for  each  member  of  the  family  under 
different  conditions — convalescent  cookery,  infant  feeding,  diet  in 
disease,  etc.  One  day  a  week  Miss  Johnson,  our  trained  nurse 
will  teach  Home  I^ursing.  This  will  afford  the  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  some  of  the  first  principles  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  in  their  own  home.  There  will  be  instructions  in  bed- 
making,  bathing,  massaging,  and  other  details  in  the  routine  care 
of  a  person  confined  to  a  bed. 

There  will  be  miscellaneous  lessons  in  bandaging,  giving  special, 
simple  treatments,  a  few  lessons  concerning  the  care  of  infants. 
This  course  will  )ye  as  simple  and  as  practical  as  possible,  allow- 
ing each  girl  as  much  individual  application  as  can  be  arranged, 
in  the  hope  of  promoting  self-confidence  in  the  sick-room. 
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By  John  r4JKFAx.  ^ 

^]iiiiiiiiiiuDuiiiiiiuii(^  HAT  education  is  one  of  tlie  most  potent  forces  in 
helping  forward  man's  progress  is  a  fact  that  no 
sane  person  denies.  The  world  is  today  coming  to 
a  finer  appreciation  of  education  and  the  edu- 

|,uu,H..ma. n....c|      ^ated.     For  those  who  are.  fond  of  figures  the 

I  I      United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a 

I  I      bulletin,  "The  Money  Value  of  Education,"  1917, 

^mmmmmmmi*  -^^^  22,  compiled  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis.  The  bul- 
letin is  intended  to  show  that  education  pays  in  dollars  and  cents ; 
that  the  higher  the  education,  the  greater  is  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  educated.  Speaking  of  men  who  have  become  distinguished 
in  America,  Dr.  Ellis  says :  "The  child  with  no  education  has  one 
chance  in  150,000  of  performing  distinguished  service;  with  ele- 
mentary education,  he  has  four  times  the  chance;  with  high 
school  education,  he  has  87  times  the  chance ;  with  college  educa- 
tion, he  has  800  times  the  chance."  Of  the  8,000  names  of  prom,- 
inent  Americans  appearing  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  1899- 
1900,  5,768  are  college  men. 

Only  a  decade  ago  business  men  smiled  scornfully  upon  the  col- 
lege man  as  a  theorist,  an  unpractical  person.  One  of  America's 
multi-millionaires  used  to  declare  that  he  would  employ  no  college 
man.    He  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  is  now  converted. 

The  educated  soldier  is  a  better  fighter  than  the  uneducated 
soldier.  General  Kuropatkin  recognized  this,  when,  attributing 
Russia's  failure  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  to  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion among  Russian  soldiers,  he  said :  "The  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Japanese  army  were  much  superior  to  ours  on  account 
of  the  better  education  and  greater  intellectual  development  of  the 
Japanese  common  people.  .  .  .  The  intellectual  backwardness  of 
our  soldiers  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  us,  because  war  now  re- 
quires far  more  intelligence  and  initiative,  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
dier, than  ever  before."     If  education  was  so  necessary  in  the 
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Russo-Japanese  War,  how  much,  more  is  it  necessary  in  the  present 
war. 

The  American  leaders  see  the  need  of  education  in  the  wbrld 
struggle.  Secretary  Lane  has  become  so  alarmed  at  the  illiteracy 
among  drafted  soldiers  that  he  has  sent  letters  to  committees  on 
education  in  the  House  and  Senate,  urging  that  something  be 
done  to  blot  out  illiteracy.  N'early  700,000  of  the  men  who  reg- 
istered in  June,  1917,  were  illiterate.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  value  of  college  trained  men.  It  has  encour- 
aged officers'  training  camps  and  military  training  in  our  colleges. 
The  Government  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  supply  experienced 
officers  to  drill  college  students.  It  provides  guns,  uniforms,  and 
other  military  equipments  for  colleges.  Soon  after  the  declaration 
of  a  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  America,  military  authori- 
ties asked  college  presidents  to  recommend  students  for  commisr 
sions  in  the  ISTational  Army.  Many  students  were  accepted  with 
no  examination  other  than  the  physical  test.  The  voluntary  en- 
listment of  students  from  some  of  our  colleges  has  been  so  great 
that  the  enrolment  has  been  decreased  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 

Why  is  the  college  student  successful  ?  Why  is  he  regarded  as  a 
capable  leader  ?  Why  is  he  patriotic  ?  Are  such  things  due  to  his 
leaving  home  for  a  number  of  years,  and  dwelling  among  books, 
and  looking  at  artistic  college  buildings?  These  have  their  value, 
but  remove  the  much  abused  and  much  misunderstood  teacher, 
and  you  have  no  college.  The  greatest  university  in  the  world, 
with  its  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  buildings — all,  without 
teachers,  would  draw  no  students.  The  whole  mass  would  be  a 
pile  of  dead  bones.  The  world's  most  wonderful  universities  were 
composed  only  of  their  teachers,  Greek  philosophers.  Just  as 
people  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  an  education,  so 
they  are  slowly  coming  to  see  the  power  and  value  of  the  educator. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  utmost  confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Pershing  as  a  leader  of  our  cause  in  Europe.  He  was  a 
teacher  before  he  was  a  fighter.  America  and  the  Allied  Powers 
are  confident  of  victory  with  General  Poch  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  Allied  forces.  He  was  a  professor  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  wrote  books  on  military  science ;  he  was  a 
theorist,  if  you  please.     One  of   our    ablest   thinkers   in   interna- 
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tional  law  lias  a  mind  big  enough  to  advocate  an  army  of  7,000,- 
000  men  to  whip  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  wfork  out 
plans  for  lasting  world  peace  when  the  war  is  over.  He  is  a  col- 
lege professor,  ex-President  Taft.  Two  years  ago  Woodrow  "Wil- 
son was  styled  a  dreaming  pedagogue,  an  academic  word  juggler. 
Cartoons  unfavorable  towards  him  dressed  him- with  cap  and 
gown,  or  othei'^vdse  represented  him  as  a  professor.  Today  we 
should  have  to  look  long  and  wide  for  such  caricatures.  Fun 
makers  now  realize  that  he  could  see  a  bit  farther  than  they — r 
and  did  not  tell  everything  he  saw.  It  would  be  diflB.cult  to  findi 
a  reputable  college  in  America  that  has  not  given  up  one  or  more 
of  its  teachers  to  assist  the  Government  in  research  work,  or  on 
advisory  committees,  or  to  fight  on  the  battle  fields.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  25  per  cent,  of  its  faculty  engaged  in  war  service. 

If  the  college  teacher  has  done  and  is  doing  much  for  human- 
ity, does  he  not  in  turn  deserve  some  kind  of  reward  ?  The  un- 
thinking world  has  been  a  hard  task  master  on  him;  it  has  re- 
quired him  to  make  good  brick  without  straw.  To  acquire  his  ed- 
ucation he  has  been  compelled  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars,  plu3 
hard  work  and  no  pay  for  many  years.  He  is  expected  to  dress 
decently,  live  in  a  respectable  house  artistically  furnished.  To  do 
his  best  work  he  must  own  hundreds  of  valuable  books;  he  must 
read  magazines  and  papers;  he  must  travel, — in  short,  he  must 
know  his  subject,  keep  up  with  the  best  of  modern  thought,  and 
be  human.  These  things  mean  money.  It  costs  the  college 
teacher  more  to  live  than  it  does  the  business  man  or  laborer.  But, 
somehow,  the  teacher  is  thought  to  be  able  to  get  along  on  a  very 
meager  salary.  He  is  no  longer  teaching  in  a  monastery  where  he 
is  provided  with  all  good  things,  and  cared  for  in  sickness  and  old 
age. 

A  glance  at  Table  No.  1  will  furnish  some  idea  of  what  salaries 
teachers  received  in  our  best  endowed  colleges  before  the  present 
war.  The  table  is  based  on  figures  from  182  of  the  best  colleges 
and  universities  in  America.  State  normal  schools,  trade  schools, 
and  industrial  schools  are  not  included;  thus  the  averages  here 
given  are  higher  than  if  all  American  colleges  had  been  included. 

Table  ISTo.  I:  Average  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  182  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities. 
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Eank.  Salary. 

President     $5,236 

Professor   . 2,477 

Assistant  Professor 1,730 

Instructor    1,097 

Assistant* 649 

Table  based  on  figures  from  United  States  Bu/reau  of  Educor" 
tion.  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  16. 

It  will  be  seen  liere  that  the  average  professor  receives  only 
$2,477.  This  sum,  according  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  1908,  is  less  than  that  paid  to  a  minor 
officer  of  a  railroad  or  industrial  company.  The  doctor  in  large 
cities,  wiho  has  spent  fewer  years  in  his  education  than  the  pro- 
fessor, often  has  an  income  of  from  $10,000  to  $30,000.  The  col- 
lege professor  reaches  his  maximum  salary  at  the  age  of  34 ;  men 
in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.,  keep  advancing  after  the  age 
of  34. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  for  the  assistant  professor  or  in- 
structor. Prom  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bul- 
letin, 1915,  JSTo.  31,  we  learn  that  the  average  annual  w'^ges  of 
bricklayers  in  typical  American  cities  is  $1,211 ;  of  plasterers, 
$1,232 ;  of  plumbers,  $1,293.  These  figures  mean  that  the  work- 
ers actually  received  these  amounts,  even  when  they  did  not  work 
from  cause  of  sickness,  bad  wteather,  or  choice  to  rest.  Brick- 
layers in  many  of  our  western  cities  receive  wages  to  the  amt^unt 
of  $1,500  or  more  for  ten  months'  work.  These  laborers  deserve 
all  they  get.  ISo  true  teacher  envies  them.  But  is  it  not  reason- 
able and  fair  to  pay  the  teacher  more  than  the  laborer,  when  the 
teacher  has  spent  from  four  to  eight  years  in  college,  without  pay, 
but  at  a  great  expense,  preparing  himself  to  teach  ?  The  teacher, 
perhaps,  spends  more  time  fitting  himself  to  do  his  special  work 
than  does  any  other  class  of  workers  in  the  world. 

Table  2  shows  incomes  of  graduates  from  certain  colleges; 
Table  3,  salaries  of  teachers  in  certain  colleges.  Prom  a  com- 
parison of  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  graduate  receives 
far  better  remuneration  for  his  services  than  does  the  teacher.  Of 
the  149  Princeton  graduates  that  received  the  average  salary  of 
$3,804,  19  were  teachers  and  ministers,  who  received  the  pitiful 
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sums  of  from  $1,700  to  $1,800.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  for  1915-16,  the  Har- 
vard Janitor  received  a  salary  of  $1,900,  as  against  the  average 
Harvard  teacher's  salary  of  $1,770.  The  assistant  janitor  draws 
$1,192.  Another  coUege,  that  the  writer  is  well  acquainted  with, 
pays  an  average  salary  of  $1,200  to  its  irfetructors.  One  of  these 
twelve  hundred  dollar  instructors  has  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  a  well 
known  university.  He  has  traveled  abroad,  taught  four  years, 
and  is  in  every  way  a  most  capable  teacher.  In  this  same  college 
the  carpenter  receives  $1,100;  the  keeper  of  the  grounds,  $1,400; 
the  plumber,  $1,500.  Stenographers,  who  could  have  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  stenography  in  eight  weeks  (and  such  was  the 
case  with  some),  receive  from  $1,100  to  $1,320.  Verily  Dr.  EUis 
was  right  in  attaching  to  his  bulletin  its  hopeful  title,  "The 
Money  Value  of  Education,"  The  title  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  should  be  amended  so  as  to  read:  "The  Money  Vahie  of  Educa- 
tion— Teachers  Excepted." 

Table  II. :  Salaries  of  gradiudes  of  certain  colleges. 

JSTo.  Graduates 
College  Class  Year  Heard  from  Av.  Salary 

Princeton   1901  10th  149  $3,804 

Harvard  (Law)   1906  5th  151  2,616 

Dartmouth   1899  10th  67  2,097 

University  of  Texas  .  .  1903  10th  76  2,943 

Table  based  on  figures  from  United  States  Bureau  of  Educo' 
Hon,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  22. 

Table  III. :  Salaries  of  teachers  in  certain  colleges. 

CoUege  Year         Average  Salary 

Cornell     1886  $1,885 

Cornell     1916  1,433 

Harvard    1906  1,565 

Harvard    1916  1,770 

Table  based  on  figures  from  ''School  and  Society/'  March  3, 
1917,  page  266;  ibid.,  March  31,  1917,  page  378. 

But  some  one  objects,  saying  that  the  college  teacher's  salary 
has  been  raised  since  war  conditions  have  caused  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing (H.  C.  L.)  to  be  honored  with  capitals  and  as  well  known  by 
initials  as  t^v^o  other  mighty  giants,  G.  B.  S.  and  T.  R.  Harvard 
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is  a  strong,  progressive  university,  and  can  stand  being  held  up 
before  the  public  for  inspection.  From  1904  to  1916  the  average 
Harvard  salary  was  increased  17  per  cent. ;  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, according  to  Bradstreet's  index,  cost  of  living  advanced  69 
per  cent.  From  Table  III.  it  may  be  seen  that  the  average  salary 
at  Cornell  in  1916  was  $452  less  than  30  years  previous. 

Table  TV.  shows  the  increased  cost  of  living  for  five  years  in 
Buffalo,  IST.  Y.  Table  V.  shows  the  increase  of  wages  to  various 
laborers  during  the  same  period  of  time.  The  48.96  per  cent 
wage  increase  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
63.13  per  cent,  for  the  five  years.  However,  for  the  past  year 
wages  of  the  laboring  man  tally  up  fairly  well  with  living  ex- 
penses. Figures  from  the  "American  Year  Book,"  19 lY,  sho\v 
that  food  prices  advanced  42  per  cent,  from  January,  1917,  to 
Augus.t,  1917.  "Wages  of  workers  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased 43  per  cent  In  1915,  according  to  a  wage  survey  issued 
by  national  labor  organizations,  a  general  increase  of  12  per  cent. 
wages  was  given  5,700,000  American  workers. 

Table  IV.:  Increased  cost  of  living  from  September,  1912,  to 
September,  1917,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Food   78.87  Per  Cent 

Clothing    53.02  Per  Cent 

Pent,  board,  coal,  etc 25.32  Per  Cent. 

Drugs,  soap,  etc 79.66  Per  Cent. 

Building    material     78.79  Per  Cent. 

Average     63.13  Per  Cent 

Table  based  on  figures  compiled  by  teachers  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  "Journal  of  Home  Economics/^  Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

Table  V. :  Increase  in  rvages  of  non-professional  worTcers  from 
September,  1912,  to  September,  1917,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Metal  Workers  Other  Workers 

Pattern  makers  100.00  Per  Cent  Carpenters  .  .  38.88  Per  Cent 
Electricians     .      47.00  Per  Cent   Farm  hands    .    C^Q.QQ  Per  Cent 

Moulders 31.9    Per  Cent   Bricklayers   .  .   25.00  Per  Cent 

Machinists    .  .      35.7    Per  Cent   Laborers    100.00  Per  Cent 

Plumbers 22.22  Per  Cent.   Plasterers    .  .  .  28.5    Per  Cent 

Steel  workers  .     40.00  Per  Cent    Average  .v...  51.8    Per  Cent. 

Average 46.13  Per  Cent.   Average  both 

classes  ....    48.96  Per  Cent 
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Table  V.  hased  on  same  source  as  Table  IV. 

Apropos  the  increase  in  wages  and  salaries,  the  writer  has  be- 
fore him  recent  newspaper  clippings,  which,  paraphrased,  read  as 
follows : 

1.  Boston,  March  14.  The  American  Woollen  Co.  gives  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  wages  to  30,000  employees.  This  is  -the 
third  increase  within  the  past  year;  7  per  cent,  increase  was 
given  April  30,  1917 ;  10  per  cent,  increase,  October  8,  1917. 

2.  ISTew  York,  March  27.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion workers  get  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

3.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  28.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  granted 
15  per  cent,  wage  increase. 

4.  Washington,  March  27.  House  passed  bill  granting  10  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  permanent  salary  increase  to  virtually  all  pos- 
tal employees. 

5.  Washington,  May  8.  Increased  pay  amounting  to  $260,- 
000,000  annually,  recommended  to  McAdoo  by  Railroad  Commis- 
sion.    The  increase  averages  about  20  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime,  what  have  the  colleges  done  towards  the  in- 
crease of  salaries?  The  University  of  Chicago  has  given  a  10  per 
cent,  increase  to  all  teachers  receiving  $2,50©  or  less.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Xortli  Carolina  has  increased  all  salaries  10  per  cent. 
Recently  the  "Daily  Kansan"  investigated  salary  increases  among 
colleges  and  universities.  Ten  colleges  reported  that  salary  in- 
creases were  being  made  to  mieet  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  of  a  single  institution  giving  an 
increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent  Mississippi  University  is  re- 
questing its  state  legislature  for  a  25  per  cent,  increase. 

This  article  has  nothing  spiteful  about  it.  It  is  complaining 
against  no  class  or  group  of  people.  It  contains  no  envy  at  the 
success  of  those  who  may  be  faring  better  than  the  teacher.  It  is 
simply  an  humble  plea  to  give  the  college  teacher  a  better  chance 
to  serve  the  world,  and  to  be  a  human  being — not  an  ascetic  re- 
cluse; it  is  especially  a  plea  for  the  teacher  at  the  bottom,  the  man 
who  is  experienced  in  teaching,  and  has  obligations  to  meet.  Many 
of  these  men  are  young,  not  yet  having  completed  their  desired 
graduate  work.  Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  added  to  their 
salary  would  give  them  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  to  spend 
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another  jear  in  gTadilate  work.  The  college  granting  this  increase 
would  soon  get  it  back  in  better  teaching  service. 

If  the  underpaid  instructor  does  not  receive  a  salary  increase 
to  meet  living  conditions,  and  if  he  does  not  possess  wealth  of  his 
OVTU,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  advance  in  rank  or  salary.  Teach- 
ing will,  thus,  tend  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  class. 
Here  is  a  typical  case  of  such  an  instructor.  He  was  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  married,  had  one  child.  By  much  stinting  and  sav- 
ing he  had  secured  his  A.  M.  degree  during  summer  schools.  This 
meant  that  he  returned  to  his  work  in  the  fall  tired,  and  finan- 
cially exhausted.  He  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,200,  after  three 
years  in  the  same  college.    When  he  applied  to  the  president  for 

an  increase  of  salary,  the  president  said :  "Mr. ,  I  am  sorry, 

but  we  cannot  give  you  more  without  your  Ph.  D."  The  instruc- 
tor was  in  a  strait;  he  could  not  get  his  Ph.  D.  without  the  more. 
He  returned  the  fourth  year  at  the  same  salary.  One  of  the 
former  instructors  had  resigned.  In  his  place  was  a  young  man, 
absolutely  inexperienced  in  teaching.  But  he  had  his  Ph.  D.  He 
was  made  assistant  professor,  with  a  salary  of  $1,600.  His 
courses  were  the  same  kind  as  those  taught  by  the  instructor  of 
three  years'  experience ;  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each  teacher 
was  the  same.  Such  cases — and  they  are  not  uncommon — make 
us  believe  with  Professor  William  James,  that  college  authorities 
wish  to  ornate  their  catalogs  with  teachers'  names  follow'ed  by 
many  degrees. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  underpaid  teacher  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  requires  more  space  than  we  can  give  it  here,  but  a  few 
brief  suggestions  may  be  sufficient.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
the  initial  blame  rests  on  the  head  of  the  department  or  whoever 
emiDloys  the  teacher.  If  that  employer  really  wants  to  increase 
the  salary  of  some  teacher  he  is  anxious  to  retain  or  secure,  he  in- 
variably finds  some  ways  and  means  of  doing  so.  The  good  presi- 
dent mentioned  above,  who  could  not  give  an  increase  to  an  in- 
structor with  an  A.  M.  degree,  through  some  method  was  able  to 
give  $400  more  to  an  assistant  professor,  with  a  Ph.  D.  degi-ee, 
doing  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work.  And,  furthermore, 
this  president  found  magical  words  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  increase  his  owli  salary  $2,000.  There  is  too  much 
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of  a  tendency  nowadays  for  colleges  to  be  over-anxious  as  to  the 
reputation  they  have  before  the  world,  rather  than  stress  the  class- 
room work.  In  their  effort  to  create  a  name,  colleges  pay  high  sal- 
aries to  prominent  teachers  to  retain  them,  or  outbid  other  colleges 
for  well  knowTi  teachers.  As  a  result,  the  greater  portion  of  teach- 
ing falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poorly  paid  teachers.  These  underlings 
doing  drudgery  work  at  meager  salaries  are  always  desirous  of 
going  to  a  better  paying  place.  They  cannot  enter  into  their  work 
with  the  best  spirit  Dr.  Hadley,  commenting,  in  1917,  on  the  in- 
crease of  salaries  at  Yale,  said:  ''Last  year,  due  to  the  Alumni 
Pund,  40  assistant  professors  taught  courses  formerly  entrusted 
to  young  instructors ;  40  other  seasoned  men  were  retained  whose 
classes  in  other  years  would  have  passed  to  inexperienced  be- 
ginners." 

In  most  colleges,  however,  the  employing  men  do  what  they  can 
to  better  conditions  for  the  teacher.  The  second  group,  upon 
whom  the  crime  of  low  salaries  is  to  rest,  is  the  college  board  of 
trustees.  Often  they  are  too  much  inclined  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  president.  They  need  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  conditions  of  the  teachers,  from  highest  to  lowest. 

But  finally  the  money  must  come  from  state  legislatures  or  the 
people,  depending  upon  whether  the  college  is  state  controlled  or 
not.  The  heaviest  blame,  perhaps,  falls  upon  the  tax  paying  and 
voting  citizen,  for  it  is  he  who  pays  the  money  and  puts  into  the 
legislature  representatives  so  often  opposed  to  higher  education. 
Tvro  years  ago  when  a  certain  college  president  was  pleading  to 
the  'legislature  for  appropriations,  a  representative  arose  and 
made  a  motion  to  eject  the  president,  vehemently  declaring  that 
college  men  were  a  nuisance  and  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  In  this  same  state,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  governor,  a 
man  who  boasts  that  he  is  not  a  college  man,  vetoed  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  state  university,  because,  as  he  asserted,  the  uni- 
versity was  misusing  the  state's  money.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  impeached  and  dismissed  from  office  for  embezzling  the 
state's  funds  for  his  private  use. 

In  short:  the  sure  way  to  bring  about  salary  increase  is  for 
the  employer  himself  to  face  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times, 
and  sensibly  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  is  a  minimum  salary 
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upon  whicli  a  college  teacher  cannot  live  respectably  and  do  his 
best  work.  The  employer  can  then  honestly  and  sympathetically 
recommend  a  salary  increase,  and  insist  on  it.  If  the  initial  ball 
in  the  row  is  moved  by  sufficient  force,  we  mjay  be  sure  that  the 
motion  will  be  transmitted  along  the  entire  row  of  balls  concerned 
till  it  reaches  the  last  ball,  the  people,  who  are  the  granters  of 
money  and  authority. 


To  E.  C.  P. 

For  21  any  Years  an  English  Teacher. 

"Unfailing^  is  the  symbol  of  your  grace. 
To  formal  tasks  a  glow  of  life  you  lent, 
The  freshness  of  your  soul  was  fairly  spent 

In  guiding  little  minds  to  that  high  place 

Where  they  might  find  a  vision  to  embrace. 
We  were,  in  truth,  disciples  whom  you  sent 
To  work  and  love  and  live  with  true  intent. 

You  proved  that  there  are  those  who  dare  to  face 
Monotony,  misunderstanding,  strife. 
And  will  adventure,  harmony,  delight. 

A  new  thrill  for  the  sweep  of  starlit  lake, 
Faith  in  the  good  of  every  yearning  life. 
On  that  first  morning,  God, — the  conqueror.  Eight; 

^11  this  you  gave  with  Milton,  Lamb   and  Drake. 

Jeankette  M.  Collins. 


N 


The  Emancipation  of  the  Woman  Teacher. 

Linda  Eider,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

*J""""""""' "fOT  long  since  in  the  city  of  'New  York  a  dramatic 

critic  who,  with  unwonted  bravery,  presumed  to 
criticize  unfavorably  a  certain  class  of  plays  as 
detrimental  to  the  highest  social  interests  was  de- 

5,„„in diiiiiiiiiiiieI    barred  the  right  of  entering  the  theatre  in  which 

I  I    those  plays  were  presented.     Had  he  been  a  blads 

I  I    man,  his  right  had  been  secured  to  him  by  law, 

*""""""'°""""""'*  but  he  was  only  a  valuable  member  of  society  for 
whom  the  law  does  not  provide ;  his  appeal  to  it  was  in  vain. 

Many  years  since,  there  was  issued  an  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, a  document  which  made  possible  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
There  is  no  ono  who  is  not  familiar  with  Uncle  Tom  and  the  mis- 
eries of  his  kind.  In  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  one  gets  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  child  who  "just  growed"  and  of  the  mammy  to  whom  the 
mother  entrusted  her  child  with  full  confidence  in  the  loving  kind- 
ness and  care  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  For  her  Mrs.  Stowe  made 
her  plea.  She  was  to  be  a  woman  as  well  as  a  faithful  servant., 
la  this  twentieth  century,  with  our  disdain  for  the  deepest  things 
we  know,  will  no  one  arise  to  voice  a  plea  for  another  type  of  ser- 
vant— not  black-skinned,  and  so  not  cared  for  by  the  1863  docu- 
ment, but,  like  the  mammy,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children; 
not  in  bodily  slavery,  but,  all  the  more,  because  of  a  worse  form 
of  slavery,  galling  to  her  because  of  her  sensitiveness,  delicacy, 
and  education,  in  need  of  a  champion  of  freedom.  I  refer  to  the 
Woman  School  Teacher. 

The  feminist  movement  looms  large  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
and  any  question  pertaining  to  any  class  of  women  is  connected 
"u  ith  it.  One  great  drawback  to  its  success  is  the  fact  that  suffrage 
has  got  in  the  limelight  and,  like  all  things  spectacular,  remains 
there.  When  Hendrick  Ibsen  was  asked  to  lend  his  influence  to. 
the  cause  of  suffrage,  he  replied,  "JSTo."    He  did  not  wish  to  iden- 
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tify  himself  with  such  a  narrow  phase  of  the  bigger  movement  for 
the  uplift  of  womankind  with  which  (in  his  queer  but  not  ineffec- 
tive way)  he  did  identify  himself.  The  Suffragette,  then,  is 
claiming  too  much  attention,  though,  as  has  been  so  well  put  by 
Elizabeth.  Woodbridge  in  one  of  her  Jonathan  stories,  "Griselda 
was  that  patient  creature  with  the  horrid  husband  Avho  had  to  keep 
trying-  to  see  just  how  patient  she  was.  It's  a  hateful  story — 
enough  to  turn  any  one  who  brooded  over  it  into  a  militant  suf- 
fragette." Put  teacher  in  place  of  Griselda  and  give  fellow 
teachers  time  to  think  at  all,  and  the  whole  body  would  turn  into 
ardent  followers  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  in  her  most  violent  mood. 

In  this  feminist  movement  the  teacher,  as  such,  has  had  a  place 
of  far  less  notice  than  is  deserved  by  one  who  is  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  upbringing  of  youth.  Economically,  she  has  the 
advantage  of  her  sister  in  the  home ;  socially,  she  is  often  far  be- 
hind ;  in  the  matter  of  leisure,  far  behind  in  opportunity  to  keep 
acquainted  with  what  the  world  is  doi^ig ;  in  the  matter  of  status 
(psychologically  speaking)  she  is  nowhere.  This  latter,  were  it 
not  for  the  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  her,  might 
be  passed ;  yet,  in  reality,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  parents 
of  school  children  or  to  the  children  themselves. 

In  a  certain  class,  a  debate  on  Woman  Suffrage  was  being  held. 
One  argument  advanced  on  the  negative  was  that  every  woman 
had  a  chance  to  marry.  The  teacher  who  was  acting  as  leader  re- 
marked that  she  had  never  had  a  chance.  All  eyes  were  turned 
pityingly  upon  her.  ^Vhy?  Tradition,  undoubtedly.  It  is  in 
the  blood.  ISTo  teacher  who  is  woman  rather  than  suffragette 
denies  the  superiority  of  the  vocation  of  marriage  and  mother- 
hood. But  she  does  emphatically  deny  the  implied  superiority  of 
the  state  of  matrimony  for  the  sake  of  conventional  favor,  and 
most  heartily  deplores  the  state  of  mind  of  the  young  miss  of  nine- 
teen summers  who  declared  that  she  would  die  an  old  maid  rather 
than  wear  the  wedding  dress  that  the  seamstress  had,  in  her  ignor- 
ance, made  unwearable.  What  an  interesting  study  for  the  psycho- 
analyst— as  to  how  many  unhappy  marriages  are  the  result  of  the 
fear  of  being  an  "old  maid."  Students  of  Literature  know  that 
woman  has  been  a  stock  subject  for  jest — due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  opposite  sex  wrote  the  books  and — "The 
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march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow."  Dickens  said,  "We  have  left 
unmet  those  we  should  have  met  and  we  have  met  those  we  should 
not  have  met  and  there  is  no  help  in  us."  The  chances  are,  he  may 
be  right.  And,  after  all,  the  "old  maid"  is  only  a  spectre.  The 
writer  knew  intimately  a  woman  who  had  been  twice  married  who 
yet  was  the  very  incarnation  of  old-maidism.  It  is  not  a  period 
of  life,  is  it — is  it  not  rather  a  state  of  mind  ?  Let  the  spectre  be 
laid! 

As  for  motherhood,  "a  woman  who  loves  her  own  children  may 
be  a  very  ordinary  woman,  but  she  who  loves  other  women's  chil- 
dren, she  is  one  of  God's  mothers."  When  mothers  learn  to 
respect  their  unmarried  sisters  who  are  doing  as  much  as  they  for 
the  betterment  of  the  race,  when  they  can  see  beyond  their  own 
hedges,  when  by  inculcating  respect  they  will  help  rather  than 
hinder  the  child  from  the  possession  of  that  without  which  the 
teacher  can  do  nothing  for  him,  the  millenium  will  not  be  far 
off.  Here  lies  a  new  field  of  endeavor  for  Woman's  clubs.  The 
movement  is  now  under  way  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  rural  school  teacher.  For  years  complaints  have 
reached  our  ears  concerning  her  inefficiency.  jSTot  a  thought  has 
there  been  of  the  conditions  she  must  meet,  the  uncompromising, 
antagonistic-to-new-ideas  attitude  of  the  farmer,  the  distance  be- 
tween school  and  boarding  place,  imdiminished  in  inclement 
weather,  the  fires  to  make  on  cold  winter  mornings,  the  meagre 
salary  in  return  for  which  she  must  furnish  results  of  a  costly  ed- 
ucation. The  club  woman  is  coming  to  her  aid.  Let  us  hope  it  is 
but  an  entering  wedge  to  rend  asunder  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
the  good  and  evil  in  the  status  of  the  Woman  Teacher. 

In  the  teaching  profession  the  economic  equality  of  men  and 
women  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  salary.  Shall  there  be 
equal  pay  for  men  and  women  ?  No.  But  shall  there  be  such  ine- 
quality as  exists  at  present?  ISTot  at  all.  In  one  coromunity 
where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  women  teachers  are  the  staff 
of  the  institution,  the  maximum  of  men  of  high  school  grade  ex- 
ceeds that  of  women  by  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Why  the 
difference?  Let  us  begin  with  the  strongest  argument.  Man  is 
more  important  in  industry.  He  is  the  traditional  wage-earner. 
As  society  is  now  constituted,  he  is,  economically,  more  important 
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The  argument  seems  incontrovertible.  Yet  it  carries  with  it  a 
confession:  the  man  must  be  coaxed  to  be  a  teacher,  he  must  be 
petted  or  he  will  go  elsewhere.  If  woman's  salary  is  raised  to  the 
level  of  his,  his  sense  of  superiority  is  wounded  or,  can  it  be,  he 
cannot  compete  against  her.  Let  us  hope  if  the  time  for  equal  pay 
does  come,  that,  like  the  young  wife  who  was  able  to  earn  thirty- 
five  dollars  but  refused  to  take  more  than  thirty  dollars,  which 
was  all  the  kind-hearted  employer  could  give  her  husband  for  no 
service  at  all,  she  will  refuse  to  accept  inequality  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

A  far  more  real  argument  is  furnished  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Yet  here,  too,  the  question  arises  in  the  inquiring  mind, 
Why  let  one  business  law  govern  the  situation  and  not  take  into 
account  others  that  militate  in  favor  of  the  woman  ?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Boards  of  education  are  composed  in  most  cases,  solely 
of  men.  Men  will  stick  together.  We  cannot  fail  to  admire  them 
fo^  that. 

The  economic  argument  seems  in  a  great  many  cases  to  be  in 
need  of  bolstering.  Let  us  look  into  some  of  the  more  common 
flimsy  pretexts  that  are  used  for  this  purpose.  We  hear  that  so 
many  women  use  the  profession  as  a  waiting  station  for  the  train 
that  is  to  bear  away  the  wedding  party.  Perhaps  so.  But  how 
many  men  use  the  profession  merely  as  a  coaling  station  ?  Law, 
Medicine,  Insurance,  Business,  and  many  more  accupations  finally 
receive  the  attention  of  the  man  teacher.  A  college  student  was 
explaining  the  present  situation  of  few  openings  in  the  teaching 
profession  in  this  way.  Good  positions  that  are  usually  available 
are  closed  because  "so  many  of  the  fellows  are  hanging  on." 
Owing  to  the  present  financial  uncertainty,  it  is  risky  to  go  into 
business.  Better  keep  a  good  teaching  position  with  a  sure  in- 
come. Woman,  moreover,  on  the  whole,  far  exceeds  man  in  ability 
and  disposition  to  do  transitory  things  well.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  stands  the  beautiful  Sea-GuU  Monument.  The  story  is  told 
that  shortly  after  the  Mormons  settled  at  Salt  Lake,  an  abundant 
grain  crop  was  attacked  by  a  plague  of  insects.  The  men  gave  up 
in  despair.  The  women  prayed.  In  answer,  came  a  flock  of  sea- 
gulls who  destroyed  the  pest  and  then  disappeared.  In  thank- 
fulness the  monument  was  erected.     Shrug  your  shoulders  at  the 
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myth,  if  you  will,  but  remember  what  a  myth  is:  a  poetical  or 
fanciful  utterance  of  a  truth  deeply  enshrined  in  the  soul  of 
mankind. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  the  situation  has  extenuating 
circumstances.  If  marriage  is  her  chosen  vocation,  those  years  in 
school  are  of  immense  importance  to  her  who  is  to  have  children 
of  her  own.  ISTothing  is  lost.  What  seems  to  be  at  one  point  is 
gained  at"  another.  Let  the  mothers,  superintendents,  and  prin- 
cipals see  to  it  that  she  make  for  efficiency — in  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  something  of  what  she  is  to  need.  ISTo  one 
ever  really  learned  Algebra  until  he  taught  it.  In  traiidng  cliild- 
ren,  she  makes  herself  a  better  mother.  Let  the  girl  learn  to 
value  children  through  teaching  and  thus  make  a  more  real 
mother,  or  rid  the  school  of  the  pest,  and  make  lesa  real  mothers 
with  whose  children  the  school  will  have  to  deal  sooner  or  later. 
The  question  of  the  duty  of  the  school  to  the  teacher  is  one  that 
has  not  yet  been  raised.  It  is  an  important  one,  not  individual, 
but  social,  offering  a  new  field  for  the  popular  Scientific  Investiga- 
tion that  is  going  on  so  vigorously  with  a  view  to  increasing  her 
efficiency.  A  satisfactory  handling  of  it  will  swell  the  amount 
of  improvement  in  school  management. 

We  hear  that  virility  is  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  and  of 
the  girls  as  well.  Granted  again.  But  do  the  facts  measure  up 
to  the  ideals  ?  Are  the  men  who  teach,  the  class  of  men  who  fur- 
nish this  ?  The  writer  has  seen  some  in  her  teaching  experience : 
some  who  made  flirting  a  primary  and  teaching  a  secondary  pro- 
cess. Has  the  girl  no  father  and  brothers,  who  being  whar  they 
should,  can  aid  her  to  get  an  insight  into  true  manhood?  What 
respect  does  the  ordinary  man  teacher  attempt  to  instill  in  the 
boy's  mind  for  his  woman  teachers  and  his  girl  friends,  who,  next 
to  his  mother,  fill  the  boy's  horizon?  Are  playing  football,  run- 
ning, broad  jumping  what  constitutes  true  manliness.  Are  the 
boys  taught  respect  for  women,  for  upright  and  manly  living? 
Does  the  man  find  out  what  the  boys  do  for  recreation  and  guide 
them,  if  wrong  ?  He  is  too  busy  in  his  laboratory  or  in  his  files  of 
liistorical  research,  perhaps,  or  he  is  married  and  is  needed  to 
wheel  the  perambulator.  It  is  claimed  that  a  married  man  has 
a  broader  outlook  on  life  because  he  has  children  of  his  own.     If 
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he  has,  he  repudiates  the  law  of  human  beings.  A  mother,  v/ho 
was  a  teacher  for  many  years,  asserts  that  those  years  make  her 
see  both  sides.  Yet  every  act  of  that  mother  in  regard  to  her 
children  in  the  school  denies  her  words. 

If  the  woman  teacher  has  a  less  broad  outlook  on  life,  there  is 
one  thing  that  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  sex  have  not  taken 
cognizance  of — the  lack  of  opportunity.  If  she  is  efficient,  slii;  is 
burdened  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  and,  being  a  conscientious 
creature,  strives  to  do  the  thing  near  at  hand.  You  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  percentage  of  those  who  prefer  to  be  stilted  i.-j  small 
indeed.  Yet  there  seems  no  alternative.  Keep  her  salary  down, 
if  you  must,  but  make  her  hours  shorter,  the  number  of  pupils 
under  her  care  fewer,  give  her  a  chance  to  grow  at  the  same  time 
that  she  renders  efficient  service  and  see  how  she  will  respond  to 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility. 

And  yet,  today,  the  stay-at-home  virtues  are  much  neglected. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us.  The  children  need  to  know. 
Mother  has  her  club  and  her  social  welfare  duties ;  Father  has  his 
paper  and  his  accounts;  Son  has  his  auto,  and  dainty  Sister 
Carolyn  her  parties  and  her  beaux.  Is  the  .spinster,  aloof  from 
the  madding  crowd,  as  much  amiss  as  is  intimated  by  writers 
violently  intent  on  the  right  of  man  to  get  more  money  than  his 
"weaker  sister"  ?  "Keeping  this  store  is  my  way  of  helping  the 
United  States,"  said  the  man  in  the  tiny  cross-roads  village. 

Every  young  woman,  starting  on  her  career  as  teacher,  dreams 
not  of  anything  but  the  beauties  of  service  and  is  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  ideals  that  are  so  strong  in  youth.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  stony  uphill  climb,  the  well-night  Stygian  black- 
ness of  the  Vale  of  Lonesomeness  which  she  all  too  soon  must 
enter,  which  she  will  find  yawning  at  her  feet  in  the  very  midst 
of  her  brightest  hours.  By  the  very  nature  of  her  work,  this  is 
the  penalty  she  must  pay.  Is  she  unworthy  if  she  fall  by  the 
wayside  for  a  brief  space?  A' college  professor  once  said  to  an 
old  pupil  who  had  come  back  to  see  him,  "They  never  remember 
unless  they  want  something."  Was  it  selfishness  that  prompted  ? 
At  that  season  he  was  ill  himself,  his  wife  was  lying  in  the  hos- 
pital, his  daughter  was  threatened  with  a  deadly  disease,  he  was 
caring  for  an  infant  son  and  bed-ridden  parent,  and  teaching  in 
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the  college  summer  school.  Yet  no  one  knew.  The  smile  was  the 
same.  The  interest  in  others  had  not  diminished.  Surely  his 
spirit  might  be  allowed  a  moment  of  grief  at  the  thought  of  the 
forgetfulness  of  those  he  had  helped  so  much.  And  is  there  not 
the  parable  of  the  ten  lepers — and  the  incident  of  the  sleeping 
disciples?  And  though  the  teacher  may,  and,  if  her  soul  is 
strong,  will  catch  many  glimpses  of  the  Isle  of  Happiness  where 
she  is  to  rest  at  last,  the  road  is  long  and  toilsome  to  the  end. 

Youthful  hope  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  attitude  toward 
her  work  at  the  beginning.  She  hears  it  on  every  side — from 
college  professor,  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  "men  higher  up."  She 
reads  it  in  books  on  teaching,  she  hears  it  in  convention  and  con- 
ference. Is  it  true  ?  Do  those  who  say  it  loudest  feel  it  most  ? 
Or,  like  the  small  boy  in  a  lonesome  place,  are  they  whistling  to 
keep  their  spirits  up  ?  She  hears  what  a  blessing  teachers  are — - 
what  a  good  work  they  are  doing  for  the  world.  But  does  the 
world  know  that  the  teacher  is  a  blessing  ?  ISTo.  The  world  does 
not  enter  at  school  conventions.  I^ewspapers,  if  they  deign  to 
notice  at  all,  pick  out  only  the  spectacular — a  line  from  some 
paper,  exploiting  a  new  idea,  and  that  so  often  garbled  to  suit  the 
taste  for  the  sensational  rather  than  the  truthful  Searchlight 
Journalism — are  the  rays  turned  on  the  good  and  bad  alike  ?  A 
tiny  candle  of  good,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  will  spread  its  light 
afar.  Is  the  fundamental  factor  in  all  education — the  every- 
day virtue,  working  in  its  little  corner,  not  considered  worthy  of 
notice,  to  remain  in  utter  darkness  ?  Can  the  world  be  brought 
to  realize  the  courage  of  the  common-place — the  infinite  worth  of  it 
in  the  last  analysis  ?  Does  the  Head  of  the  System  ever  notice 
faithful  work,  does  he,  like  the  old-time  mother,  rule  by  "Don't?* 
instead  of  "Well  Done"  ?  Does  he  ever  tell  others  of  the  hidden 
gold  ?  Does  he  lend  a  willing  ear  to  complaints  of  parents  who 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  know  their  children  and  so  con- 
sider the  teacher  wrong  ?  Does  he  recommend  the  efficient  teacher 
for  an  increase  in  salary,  or  does  he  sit  back  in  his  chair  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  the  Presbyterian  whose  case  was  well 
analysed  by  a  fellow  Christian  of  another  denomination  ?  The 
Presbyterian  had  been  praising  his  pastor  and  condemning  the 
congregation  for  laziness.  "Well,"  said  he  of  the  other  brother- 
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hood,  "you  do  not  need  to  work.  According  to  your  creed,  you  are 
saved  or  damned  already."  Let  us  waive  the  question  of  salary, 
but  let  it  be  known  that  the  woman  is  equal  to  the  man  in  her  love 
of  a  square  deal.  Praise  is  good  for  the  heart  "which  tires  so  soon 
when  the  hands  are  tired."  But  the  music  of  mere  praise,  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  the  more  tangible  thing  known  as 
salary,  does  not  flatter  to  tears  of  joy,  as  did  music  the  aged  man 
and  poor  on  Saint  Agnes  Eve.  The  clinging  vine  type  early  finds 
a  tree  around  which  to  cling.  Mere  words  fail  to  satisfy  the  more 
matter-of-fact  creature  who  finds  her  lot  cast  in  the  halls  of  learn- 
ing. 

Do  Boards  of  Education  know  or  care  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  teacher's  life?  Are  they  demanding  the  services  of  the 
teacher,  expecting  the  utmost  from  her,  yet  making  her  feel  that 
she  herself  is  not  interesting  enough  to  know  about?  Are  they 
expecting  that  she  render  up  her  very  life  on  the  altar  and,  in  re- 
turn, allowing  her  to  find  that  the  god  of  the  altar  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  entreaties  ?  Can  they  longer  afford  to  let  the  sense  of  in- 
justice rankle  in  her  breast?  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  speaks — 
hear  him.  "ISTothing  is  more  becoming  to  man  than  a  great  mind, 
but  it  can  not  be  great  and  at  the  same  time  sad.  Grief  confounds 
the  mind,  casts  it  do^vn,  shrivels  it." 

Parents'-teacher's  meetings  are  becoming  popular.  Is  there 
any  significance  in  the  relative  position  of  the  words  ?  Is  the  first 
only  to  be  spelt  with  a  capital?  Does  the  parent  enter  into  the 
alliance  with  the  hope  of  teaching  the  teacher  or  with  the  spirit 
of  co-operation?  Any  other  spirit  but  the  latter,  unless  it  be 
converted,  surely  only  intensifies  the  cloud  that  has  hung  so  heavy 
over  the  teacher's  head.  But  those  parents  who  need  it  most  are 
not  found  in  these  meetings.  Women  are  not  living  up  to  their 
vocation  of  motherhood — and  the  teachers  are  gradually  taking 
their  places  of  guidance  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  Are  they  to 
do  it  with  a  load  of  grief  on  their  hearts  ?  Or  are  they  to  be  made 
happy  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  the  sphere  in  which 
God,  in  his  providence  has  placed  them  ?  For  of  all  callings  for 
women,  it  is,  next  to  that  of  motherhood,  the  most  noble.  Let  the 
dark  clouds,  that  now  lower,  be  lifted.  Let  her  be  human  being 
as  well  as  woman.     Give  her  time  to  "think  for  herself."     Keep 
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her  salary  the  same,  if  yon  must,  but  make  her  hours  shorter,  the 
pupils  under  her  care  fewer;  take  away  the  stigma  of  an  un- 
matrimonially-connected  status,  with  the  realization  that  mother- 
love  exists  in  every  woman's  heart  and  will  give  itself  to  any  who 
need  it.  Consider  not  only  her  duty  to  the  school,  but  also  the 
school's  duty  to  her.  Recognize  her  right  to  her  own  individual 
happiness  and  in  so  doing,  allow  her  to  contribute  more  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  social  unit.  Change  her  position  from  that  of  a  cog 
in  a  machine  to  one  analogous  to  that  of  the  high  bred  Kentucky 
horse  tossing  his  head,  happy  to  know  how  much  pleasure  he  is 
giving  to  the  master  whom  he  loves.  Free  her,  not  as  the  mam- 
mies of  the  Southland — by  proclamatory  compulsion,  but  by  a 
nobler  conception  of  what  that  woman  is  and  ought  to  be  who  is 
entrusted,  so  largely  in  these  days,  with  the  future  of  the  race; 
by  realizing  that  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
womanhood,  are  uplifted  and  rendered  more  noble  by  freedom, 
stands  the  Woman  Teacher. 


Day 

Youth    is    the    morning,    with    beauty    and    strength, 
Full  of  high  hope  for  the  journey  begun; 

Age  is  the  twilight  fading  at  length 
Into  the  calm  of  the  day  that  is  done. 

Glad  is  tlie  heart  for  the  splendor  of  morn 
l\oI)ing  tlie  Earth  in  her  mantle  of  light, 

Yet  when  the  day  with  its  glory  is  gone, 
Glad  is  the  heart  for  the  shadows  of  night. 

]\Iorning  and  Evening,  swiftly  they  fly, 
Each  with  its  beauty  to  gladden  the  soul, 

Sigh  not  at  eve  when  the  shadows  draw  nigh, 
God  worketh  well,  Who  made  perfect  the  whole. 

A.  S.  Ames. 


Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Esther  M.  Cunningham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*' "'""n"' '"^*HERE  is  a  great  need  in  the  elementary  grades  of 

I  the  public  schools  today  of  more  nature  study.  The 
I  ''bird  walks"  that  come  once  or  twice  a  year,  or  the 
I  flowers  that  are  brought  into  school  to  be  classified 
^iiuiiiimiiaiiiiiuiuiiEi^  and  forgotten  are  not  enough.  A  real  interest  in 
I  I    nature  should  be  aroused. 

I  i        We  all  realize  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  time  in 

the  school  curriculum  lor  so  called  extras.  With 
the  time  that  is  now  in  most  cases  wasted  on  "science"  this  subject 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  not  rob  other  important  lessons.  In  my 
capacity  as  nature  writer  for  our  local  newspaper,  I  find  that  there 
is  much  interest  shown  in  nature,  children  especially  are  anxious 
to  learn  more  about  this  fascinating  subject.  The  study  must  be 
interestingly  introduced,  however,  as  it  can  be  made  very  tire- 
some. What  child  cares  to  learn  about  the  anatomy  of  the  frog? 
He  must  be  led  up  to  it  by  degrees,  first  learning  what  the  frog 
does  all  the  time.  I  have  talked  on  nature  in  the  public  schools, 
and  have  found  that  the  children  know  that  there  are  stories  about 
the  wild  life  around  them  which  are  only  waiting  to  be  told.  They 
are  glad  to  hear  these  stories,  and  often  bring  me  specimens  to 
hear  more  of  the  wonderful  things  about  mother  nature.  The  life 
of  a  butterfly  for  instance,  is  as  interesting  to  most  children  as  a 
new  fairy  story. 

My  idea  would  be  to  have  a  small  school  museum  at  every  build- 
ing, one  in  which  the  children  could  take  a  personal  interest.  In- 
sects could  be  caught  and  classified  for  the  collection.  The  children 
should  be  cautioned,  however,  not  to  kill  any  more  specimens  than 
were  necessary  for  the  museum.  The  pupils  would  be  instructed 
in  the  correct  ways  to  kill  and  mount  insects,  where  the  different 
varieties  were  to  be  found,  and  the  life  histories  of  the  specim.ens. 
It  seems  as  if  geography  should  begin  in  the  school  yard  instead 
of  far  awav  China,  or  some  such  place.     The  children  should  be 
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gradually  led  up  from  the  school  yard  to  the  world,  instead  of 
going  over  the  same  geography  several  times.  If  the  children  had' 
silk  worms  from  China  in  their  museum  how  much  more  they 
would  enjoy  learning  about  the  country  from  which  the  worms 
came.  Perhaps  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  could  ex- 
change specimens,  and  thus  learn  about  our  land. 

Flowers  could  be  gathered,  and  mounted  for  the  museum,  and 
while  preparing  them  for  preservation  the  children  could  uncon- 
sciously learn  about  the  various  kinds.  Pictures  of  birds  could  take 
the  place  of  the  stuffed  ^specimens.  Many  children  own  cameras, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  hunt  birds  in  this  novel  way  for  the 
school  museum.  There  are  magnificent  colored  illustrations  of 
birds  sold  by  the  Perry  Picture  Company  for  a  few  pennies  each, 
and  magazines  often  have  excellent  photographs  of  the  feathered 
friends.  The  study  of  trees  could  be  advanced  by  collecting  the 
leaves,  and  mounting  them  for  the  school.  Collections  of  stones 
would  be  easily  acquired,  and  beneficial  to  study.  The  boys  would 
be  delighted  with  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  in 
this  way  they  could  learn  the  varieties  of  wood  and  their  uses. 
Ferns,  mushrooms,  gTasses,  shells,  seaweeds,  snakes,  and  innum- 
erable other  things  could  be  added  to  the  museum  from  time  to 
time.  The  children  would  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  something 
to  contribute  to  the  school,  and  in  this  way  learn  to  notice  every 
phase  of  nature.  What  child  spending  his  summer  at  the  sea 
shore  but  would  be  pleased  to  carry  something  back  for  the  school 
collection  ? 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  besides  through  the  agency  of 
a  museum  that  the  school  children  could  learn  nature's  lessons. 
The  first  of  these  is  reading.  At  the  present  time  in  many  of  our 
schools  the  same  book  is  rerea'l  from  year  to  year  until  the  pupils 
often  know  the  stories  by  heart.  These  stories,  too,  are  not  the  right 
sort  to  interest  a  child  reader.  They  consist  in  the  most  part  of 
chapters  from  classic  authors.  Even  older  people  do  not  care 
to  read  a  part  of  a  story,  and  why  should  children  ?  The  scholars 
would  much  rather  read  some  story  of  animal  life,  but  not  the 
dry  scientific  part  until  they  were  ready  for  it.  Such  titles  as 
these  would  please  the  pupils,  "The  Life  of  a  Butterfly,"     "The 
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Home  Affairs  of  Master  Eobin,"  "From  an  Acorn  to  an  Oak." 
A  few  poems  on  nature  by  some  of  our  great  poets  would  be  enjoyed 
by  the  young  readers.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  recently  said  that  there 
is  a  crying  need  of  a  set  of  small  nature  readers  for  children,  and 
he  surely  is  right. 

ITature  might  also  be  studied  in  language  lessons.  For  com- 
positions the  pupils  might  write  on  some  phase  of  nature  that  they 
had  noticed,  even  if  it  were  only  the  trees  they  passed  on  the  way 
to  and  from,  school.  Pictures  of  flowers,  birds,  grasses,  and  the 
like  could  be  made  for  the  drawing  lessons.  The  children  would 
do  better  work  if  they  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject they  were  copying.  For  instance,  if  they  were  to  draw  a  spray 
of  grass  how  much  it  would  help  them  to  know  what  kind  of  grass 
it  was,  its  use,  and  all  about  it.  The  boys  in  the  manual  trainingx 
classes  could  make  bird  houses,  and  in  this  way  begin  an  interest 
in  bird  protection.  This  subject  should  be  brought  more  before 
our  future  men  and  women.  If  there  were  more  cities  like  the 
little  bird  village,  of  Meriden,  ]^ew  Hampshire,  our  crops  would 
be  better.  In  this  village  everybody  loves  and  protects  the  feath- 
ered visitors.  The  children  are  taught  to  feed  and  care  for  the 
birds  when  their  aid  is  necessary.  Scholars  should  learn  what 
birds  as  well  as  other  forms  of  nature  are  useful,  and  should  be 
positive  that  one  is  of  no  use  before  rejecting  it  as  unworthy  of 
aid.  We  read  a  great  deal  that  the  rural  schools  need  more  nature 
study  in  their  curriculum,  but  my  plan  would  be  for  city  and 
country  cousins  alike.  Both  gToups  of  children  need  an  awakened 
interest  in  nature.  Probably  the  country  boys  and  girls  would  need 
more  lessons  on  practical  farm  problems,  but  my  plan  would  be  to 
teach  every  child  wherever  he  may  be  to  enjoy  finding  out  the 
numerous  secrets  of  nature. 

There  are  a  few  books  on  the  required  lists  of  the  gi*ammar 
schools  today  that  deal  with  nature,  but  these  books  are  in  the  most 
cases  shunned  for  those  about  some  more  popular  subject.  These 
books  would  be  read  if  the  things  contained  in  them  were  in  the 
school  museum  waiting  to  be  studied  about.  The  moving  pictures 
could  aid  in  nature  study.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crueltv  to  Animals  is  at  present  trying  to  teach  kindness  to  ani- 
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mals  hj  means  of  the  photoplay.  If  this  means  was  not  accessible 
the  schools  could  have  some  stereopticon  slides  on  the  different 
phases  of  nature.  In  my  own  city  I  know  of  just  such  a  set  of  pic- 
tures that  could  be  used  for  the  asking,  but  they  have  never  been 
called  for.  Some  naturalist  would  be  glad  to  tell  about  the  pictures 
as  they  were  showli.  What  a  great  benefit  it  would  be  for  the  pupils ! 
This  exhibition  could  be  sho"\vn  at  night,  and  then  the  parents  could 
also  learn  about  Dame  ]^ature's  secrets.  There  are  many  parents 
that  know  nothing  about  nature,  but  would  be  glad  to  learn,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity. 

During  the  music  lessons  the  scholars  could  learn  something 
about  bird  music.  They  could  try  to  identify  the  different  birds' 
songs,  and  then  see  how  much  they  resemble  parts  from  the  works 
of  the  great  composers.  This  is  a  very  fascinating  study  for  both 
old  and  young. 

The  classroom  should  contain^  cocoons  to  be  watched,  seeds  to  be 
studied  as  they  grow,  tadpoles,  plants,  or  any  object  in  nature  that 
w6uld  perform  its  life's  duties  in  confinement.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  filled  with  love  of  nature.  ISTature  bulletins  should  be 
written  each  week  on  the  blackboard  to  tell  the  latest  news  in  na- 
Everywhere  nature  should  be  felt.  In  this  way  the  schoolroom 
would  take  on  more  of  that  clean,  healthy  living  that  is  found  in 
the  country^  From  a  hygienic  basis  this  study  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  pupils.  The  children  would  also  learn  invaluable 
lessons  of  love  and  kindness  to  dumb  creatures,  that  would  benefit 
them  morally.  iN'othing  harmful  could  come  from  nature  study, 
but  immense  good  would  be  done  by  it. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  response  of  the  manliood  and  the  womanhood  of  America  to 
the  call  of  the  country  to  arms  forever  gives  the  lie  to  the  repeated 
charge  that  our  people  care  for  nothing  but  the  "almighty  dollar."  It 
is  simply  admirable,  the  way  both  rich  and  poor  have  thrown,  them- 
selves into  the  struggle  with  absolute  self-abandonment  and  with  a 
fine  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals.  The  very  rich  even, — ^those  who 
had  apparently  been  living  self-centred  and  self-indulgent  lives  and 
who  were  generally  considered  thoughtless  of  their  less  fortunate  fel- 
low-men have  left  all,  with  nothing  to  gain  in  the  way  of  ease,  pleas- 
ure or  worldly  advantage  and  have  taken  their  place  in  the  ranks 
along  side  of  the  poorest  and  least  cultured.  They  have  "rung  true" 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  democracy.  They  are  comrades  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  They  "endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers."  They  face 
hardship  and  death  itself  without  flinching;  yes,  even  gladly,  so  that 
they  make  the  world  a  decent  place  to  live  in  for  all  people  and  for 
all  eternity.  War  has  proved  a  great  leveler.  Barriers  of  all 
kinds  have  been  broken  down.  Superficialities  have  been  swept  aside. 
Bed-rock  humanity,  which  is  close  to  divinity,  has  been  revealed. 
Upon  this  immovable  foundation  the  allied  forces  take  their  stand 
and  confront  their  enemy.  The  latter  have  been  taught  to  obey  their 
officers.  They  dare  not  hold  back,  for  fear  of  man.  The  Allies  will 
not,  for  love  of  God.  Here  is  the  very  essence  of  the  difference  in 
the  morale  of  the  two  sides.  And  the  difference  is  as  great  as  that 
between  earth  and  heaven.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  American 
Public  School  and  the  American  College  and  University  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  creation  of  these  ideals  of  democracy  and 
of  service.  In  our  schools  and  colleges,  from  childhood  up,  the  stu- 
dents meet  on  a  common  footing.  The  rights  and  duties  of  all  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  poorest  child  and  the  richest  meet  on  a  basis 
of  common  humanity.  Each  is  estimated  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what 
he  has.  The  public  school  is  a  splendid  leveler.  It  is  a  place  where 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  be  "a  good  mixer."  In  the  sports  of  ouB 
schools  and  colleges  we  learn  to  "play  fair."  There  is  a  high  stand- 
ard of  honor.  No  such  training,  we  are  told,  is  received  by  th6  Ger- 
man youth.  We  now  realize  as  never  before  the  democracy  of  our 
educational  standards  and  its  value.  It  is  going  to  save  the  world  for 
truth  and  peace  and  righteousness.  It  dignifies  the  teachers'  calling 
and  glorifies  the  daily  routine.  Let  us  think  of  these  things  and  be 
glad  as  we  take  up  the  duties  of  a  new  school  year. 
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The  conditions  produced  by  the  world  war  have  given  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus  to  agricultural  operations  and  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  practical  instruction  in  this  line^  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  The  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  have 
created  a  wide  interest  and  produced  an  active  demand  for  suitable 
teaching  material  to  supplement  the  textbooks  on  agriculture  for 
the  secondary  schools.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  rural  districts 
where  there  is  little  or  no  access  to  large  libraries.  This  need,  how- 
ever, can  be  largely  supplied  to  those  who  are  properly  informed 
about  the  many  bulletins,  circulars,  reports,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  published  for  free  distribution  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Government.  An  excellent  guide  to  this  material,  together  with  in- 
structions for  classifying  it  and  making  it  readily  available,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  at  Washing- 
ton. Other  similar  pamphlets  will  follow.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
interested  we  advise  them  to  send  their  addresses  to  said  Board,  asking 
for  Bulletin  No,  14,  Agricultural  Series  No.  2,  and  its  successors. 


The  Entente  Allies — excluding  Eussia  and  includuig  only  those 
British  dominions  which  are  self-governing  and  only  the  United 
States  proper —  have  11,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  303,000,- 
000  people,  and  $495,000,000,000  of  national  wealth. 

The  Central  Powers  have  1,250,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, 147,000,000  people,  and  $134,000,000,000  of  na- 
tional wealth.  The  entente  owe  an  aggregate  debt  of  $69,000,000,000, 
which  is  about  14  per  cent,  of  their  total  assets.  The  Central  Pow- 
ers owe  $37,000,000,000,  or  28  per  cent,  of  their  national  wealth. 


In  a  questionaire  addressed  to  161  married  women  teachers  of  62 
cities  The  Institute  for  Public  Service  got  the  following  results :  150 
taught  before  marrying,  134  over  two  years;  146  taught  after  marry- 
ing, 112  over  two  years;  Children  after  teaching,  19 — 1;  13 — 2; 
4 — 3;  125 — none,  of  whom  36  had  taught  fewer  than  three  years; 
children  before  teaching,  17 — 1;  13 — 2;  8 — 3;  123 — none,  of  whom 
34  had  children  after  teaching  and  36  others  had  taught  fewer  than 
three  years  after  marrying,  with  no  children;  being  married  with  its 
obligations  and  opi)ortunities  is  felt  by  138  to  have  increased  teach- 
ing efficiency;  greatly,  say  66;  somewhat,  say  61;  not  appreciably,  say 
seven;  somewhat  decreased,  say  two;  not  appreciably  decreased,  say 
two;  138  to  7  advised  boards  of  education  to  employ  married 
women  as  teachers.  Maine's  state  superintendent,  A.  0.  Thomas,  has 
had  local  school  officers  canvassing  that  state  for  "former  teachers 
who  retired  from  service  because  of  marriage,"  as  one  way  to  meet 
the  teacher  shortage;  137  to  3  advised  boards  not  to  discourage 
women  teachers  from  marrying. 
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Some  surprising  examples  of  ignorance  were  shown  among  the  an- 
swers given  in  a  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as- 
assistant  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the  historical  part 
of  the  examination  they  were  asked  alDOut  that  distinguished  daughter 
of  Massachusetts,  Clara  Barton.  One  answered,  "Clara  Barton  was  a 
famous  actress,"  and  another,  "Clara  Barton  is  the  only  woman  Con- 
gressman in  the  United  States."'  Commenting  upon  this,  The 
Woman  Citizen  says:  "Every  public  school  ought  to  have  among  its 
textbooks  a  volume  of  short  biographies  of  great  Americans,  both 
men  and  women;  and  every  pupil  should  be  made  to  study  them. 
Meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that  these  very  ill-informed  young 
men  are  all  voters, 'yet  Clara  Barton  herself  was  debarred  from  the 
suffrage  for  wliich  she  was  a  life-  long  petitioner." 


In  view  of  the  unusual  responsibilities  now  resting  upon  the  home 
and  the  institutional  household,  in  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  conservation  of  health,  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  other  essentials, 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  recently  reaffirmed  its 
platform  and  voted  to  work  through  the  coming  year,  individually 
and  collectively  in  full  co-operation  with  government  agencies,  to 
forward  the  following  causes:  To  establish  and  maintain  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  home  management,  including  the  principles  of  nu- 
trition, the  proper  choice  and  preparation  of  foods,  thrift  and  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  household  essentials  to  all 
girls  in  the  higher  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  schools,  at  least 
in  the  first  two  years ;  to  urge  appropriate  instruction  for  boys  as  well 
as  for  girls  as  far  as  practicable,  in  matters  relative  to  the  welfare  and 
maintenance  of  the  individual  in  the  home ;  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  departments  of  home  economics  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges, with  courses  dealing  with  questions  of  public  health,  nutrition 
and  thrift  open  to  all  students,  both  men  and  women ;  to  co-operate 
in  the  extension  of  Home  Economics  instruction  in  the  conservation 
of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  other  household  essentials  to  housewives 
desiring  such  assistance;  to  further  the  campaign  for  child  welfare 
through  th§  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  child  care  and 
welfare  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  through  active  co-operation  with 
the  Children's  Bureau;  to  aid  all  community  enterprises  which  ex- 
tend the  ideals  of  Home  Economics  or  promote  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  health;  to  promote  research  by  encouraging  and  aid- 
ing investigations  and  research  in  universities,  and  by  meetings,  local 
and  national,  in  order  that  knowledge  may  be  increased,  and  public 
opinion  informed  and  advancement  made  secure  by  legislative  en- 
actment; to  give  active  support  to  all  legislation,  state  and  federal, 
which  aims  to  secure  any  of  the  ends  which  we  are  working  to 
promote. 
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We  are  confident  that  tlie  action  of  \Yestern  Eeserve  University 
as  stated  below  will  meet  with  the  heartiest  commendation  of  all  our 
readers  and  that  tliey  will  also  endorse  with  practical  unanimity  the 
general  principle  which  underlies  this  specific  act  of  a  single  institu- 
tion and  wish  to  see  it  applied  in  all  educational  enterprises  through- 
out our  land.    We  quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript  the  account  of 
the  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  application  of  the  principle,  as  fol- 
lows: "Western  Eeserve  has  announced  a  decision  which  may  point 
the  way  to  a  precedent  in  American  academic  life  far  broader  than 
any  the  university  had  in  mind  in  passing  its  present  resolve.    As  the 
order    stands    it    is    designed    to    exclude    from    the    university's    col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  all  aliens  of  military  age  who  claim  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  on  account  of  their  alien  status,  and  who 
have  not  applied  for  naturalization.    As  such,  the  faculty's  action  is 
purely  a  war  measure,  and  even  so  is  a  matter  of  merit.    As  an  enun- 
ciation of  the  general  principle  that  those  who  refuse  to  share  in 
America's  responsibilities  should  be  denied  the  receipt  of  America's 
privileges,   this  declaration  by  Western  Reserve  is   fraught,  however, 
with  a  still  more  important  suggestiveness  for  the  future.  Why  should 
it  not  become  a  fixed  custom  among  all  America's  colleges  to  refuse 
admission  to  aliens  who  have  not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing American  citizens?  Cordial  exceptions  would  certainly  have  to  be 
established  for  foreign  students  coming  to  this  comitry  only  to  study 
and  not  for  permanent  residence.    But  in  the  case  of  all  those  born 
outside  the  United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  and  qualifications 
entitling  them  to  undertake  work  in  .our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  who  have  yet  given  no  sign  of  intending  to  become  American 
citizens,  the  colleges  might  well  raise  bars  of  exclusion.    This  would 
be  at  least  appreciable  help  in  the  campaign  to  Americanize  America, 
which  we  have  so  long  neglected,  but  wliich  we  see  now  is  most  urgent. 
If  the  fact  that  a  man  is  an  American  college  graduate  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  incontestable  evidence  that  he  is  also  an  American  citizen, 
then  we  have  little  upon  wliich  we  can  come  to  sure  anchor." 


Book  Notices 

THE  WOELD  BOOK.  Organized  Knowledge  in  Story  and  Picture. 
Edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Ellsworth  D.  Foster  and  George  H.  Locke,  as- 
sisted by  one  hundred  and  fifty  others.  8  Vols.  The  World  Booki,  In- 
corporated, publishers,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  New  York.  Sold  by 
subscription. 

We  have  previously  reviewed  volumes  I.  to  VI.  of  this  splendid  work. 
We  now  call  attention  to  volumes  VII.  and  VIII.,  -which  fully'  beai*  ouij 
the  words  of  unstinted  praise  which  were  written  about  Tue  previous 
volumes.  The  entire  work  makes  the  most  satisfactory  encyclopedia  for 
practical  use  for  schools,  offices  and  the  average  home,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  information  is  strictly  up  to  date.  It  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  information  which  the  average  person  is  likely  to 
be  seeking.  There  is  a  condensation  and  a  directness  that  saves  one 
from  vexatious  loss  of  time  in  hunting  up  a  fact,  liead  the  article  on 
"Shrapnel"  for  instance ;  or  the  one  on  "Slovaks,"  or  "Standard  Oil  Comr 
pany,"  or  "Tactics,"  or  "William  Howard  Taft,"  or  "War  of  the  Na- 
tions," or  "Story-Telling,"  or  "Submarines."  It  matters  not  what  you 
are  after,  you  will  find  it  in  the  World  Book. 

COMMON.  MEN  XnD  WOMEN.     By  Harold  W.  Gammans.     The  Four 
Seas   Company. 

]\Ir.  Gammans  is  the  discoverer  of  an  excellent  new  word  for  a  very 
old  species  of  literary  composition  or  experience.  Heretofore,  the  world 
has  known  that  there  is  a  kind  of  literature  that  is  not  strictly  poetry 
but  that  in  the  formal  sense  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  just  plain 
prose.  Sometimes  this  Qomes  so.  near  to  being  poetry  that  it  is  called 
by  that  name  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  nearly  prose  that  it  is  called  prose. 
But  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  name  adequate,  nor  is  the  mind  or 
soul  fully  satisfied  with  such  classification,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
decider  and  finer  conceptions  of  the  soul.  So  Mr.  Gammans  gives  us.  the 
term  "Ehythmus,"  by  which  to  declare  the  soul's  perception  of  this  third 
kind  of  writing  and  of  experience.  He  has  written  a  "Preface"  to  his 
book,  which  is  an  explanation  and  justification  of  the  new  term;  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  few^  original  examples  of  "Ehythmus."  We  have  beenj 
much  interested  in  the  argument  in  the  preface,  which  is  put  forth  very 
frankly  and  very  modestly.  We  have  tried  to  catch  the  meaning,  the 
"Ehythmus"  of  the  examples  that  follow  in  the  body  of  his  little  book.  We 
think  we  have  felt,  in  manj-  instances  at  least,  what  he  felt,  when  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  "rhj'thmic"  forms.  His  little  volume  will  do  its 
"bit"  in  educating  the  public  in  a  new  and  more  sjTnpathetic  estimate 
of  the"  so-called  "Vers  libre,"  which  seems  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
American  poets  of  today. 
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SUPEEVISED  STUDY  IN  AMEEICAN  HISTOKY.  By  Mabel  E.  Simp- 
son.    Macmillan.     Price,  $1.20. 

iMuch  is  written  now-a-daj's  about  teaching  liow  to  study.  Tliis  is  a 
matter  which  is  no  longer  left  to  chance.  The  best  teachers  are  a  unit 
in  favor  of  less  recitation  and  more  study^ — of  the  right  sort.  And  more 
teachers  every  year  are  coming  to  kno^v  how  to  help  their  pupils  to  ac- 
quire right  methods  and  habits  of  study.  This  will  surely  raise  the 
grade  of  scholarship  and  relieve  somewhat  the  overload  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Miss  Simpson's  book  will  aid  the  teacher  whatever  may  be  her  sub- 
jects. The  volume  gives  complete  directions  for  supervising  the  study 
of  American  history. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AJNIEEICAN  PEOPLE.  For  Grammar 
Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools.  By  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C. 
Bagley.     Macmillan.     Price  $2.20. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  kej)t  steadily  in  mind  "the  prepara- 
tion of  children  for  citizenship  through  an  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
institutions,  achievements,  and  problems  of  our  country."  This 
motive  pervades  the  chapters  of  the  book  as  it  has  pervaded  the  ex- 
periences of  the  people  whose  life  and  deeds  have  made  the  country's 
history.  And  no  duty  of  the^  schools  is  more  distinctly  paramount  than 
this  of  developing  in  the  pupils  a  real  patriotism,  an  ideal  of  service,  a 
love  for  and  devotion  to  the  land  of  their  birth  or  of  their  adoption.  This 
book  contains  674  pages  and  numerous  illiistrations. 

SELF-SUE\rEYS  BY  TEACHER-TEAINING  SCHOOLS.  By  William 
H.  Allen  and  Carroll  G.  Pearse.     World  Book  Co. 

SELF-SLTEVEY'S  BY  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  By  William 
H.  Allen.     World  Book  Company.  -■ 

These  volumes  are  timely ;  for  it  is  an  age  of  "surveys"  of  every  sort 
of  public  enterprise.  A  self -survey  may  save  the  necessity  of  a  survey  by 
outside  parties,  which  often  produce  friction ;  or  it  may  and  almost  in- 
evitably will  produce  reforms  and  improvements  in  efficiency  which  will 
be  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  The  whole  subject  is  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed in  the  books  above  named.  They  will  awaken  new  interest  in  sur- 
veys and  naake  for  real  inaprovements  in  our  educational  methods. 

GREAT  INVENTORS  AND  THEIR  INVENTIONS.  By  Frank  P. 
Bachman.    American  Book  Co. 

Twelve  stories  of  great  inventions  are  told  in  this  volume,  with  a 
concluding  chapter  on  famous  inventors  of  the  present  day.  The  book  is 
most  valuable  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

LA  NAVIDAD  EN  LAS  MONTANAS.  A  Spanish  American  Story. 
By  Ignacio  Manuel  Altamirano.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

An  interesting  story  well  presented  for  class  reading,  in  Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series. 
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Teaching  Patriotism  in  the  Schools 

I.  David  Cohen,  Teacher  in  Charge  Public  Schools  8,  9  and 

TOTTENVILLE   EvENING   TrADE    ScHOOL,    BoROUGH   OF 

Richmond,  'New  York  City. 

|jiniiiiimiQmiiiiiiiii[|^E  who  travels  across  this  great  continent,  from  the 
I  ^^  I  metropolis  of  the  east  to  the  great  city  on  the  western 
I  11  I  coast,  from  the  Sioux  Ste.  Marie  on  the  north  to  the 
I  I   Rio  Grande  on  the  south,  will  hear  everywhere  one 

^,11, Haiiiiiiiiiiiic*  tongue,   will  see  everywhere  Americans,   will  feel 

I  I   everywhere  the  national  pulse  throbbing,  and  will 

I  =    feel  at  home  in  his  own  country.     In  the  factories 

♦""""""'°""' "^*  of  the  east,  the  lumber  regions  of  the  north,  the 

ranches  of  the  west,  and  the  plantations  of  the  south,  everywhere 
"he  hears  America  singing!"  Who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  as  he 
realizes  the  brotherhood  of  all  American  citizens?  Who  cannot 
but  exclaim:  ^ 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  V  " 

This  unity  of  language,  of  thought  and  of  civic  ideals  has  been 
brought  about  through  many  agencies,  but  particularly  one  insti- 
tution and  one  powerful  factor  have  been  prominent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  government — the  American 
school  and  the  American  teacher.  The  teacher  has  been  quick 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  inculcate  love  of  country,  inspire  ideals 
of  civic  and  national  pride,  encourage  a  profound  respect  for 
the  flag  and  unswerving  faithfulness  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, not  only  in  the  minds  of  his  young  charges,  the  fathers  of 
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the  rising  generation,  but,  through  them,  in  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  the  parents,  so  many  of  whom  have  migrated  from  foreign 
shores  to  seek  the  protection  of  liberal  American  institutions. 

To  those  critics  of  the  passive  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country,  the  schoolmaster  may  wfell  point  out  with  pride  a  record 
of  young  men  who  have  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  in 
all  branches  of  the  service,  the  great  success  of  conscription — a 
new  departure  in  American  institutions, — the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  obey  unquestioningly  new  orders  dictating  unusual  regu- 
lations concerning  conduct  and  modes  of  living,  and  the  ready 
responses  to  the  calls  for  sacrifices  of  time,  money,  labor,  even 
life  itself. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  one  may  find  instances  here  and  there 
of  those  who  are  bitter  at  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices  they 
have  to  make,  at  the  departure  of  their  sons  for  -overseas  service. 
To  them  there  is  not  immediately  apparent  the  dire  necessity 
for  sending  the  flower  of  the  flock  to  distant  lands.  "We  would 
not  hesitate  to  offer  up  our  sons,  our  own  lives,  if  need  be,  for 
the  defense  of  the  country,"  is  their  complaint,  ''but  we  do  not 
see  why  we  must  send  them  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home." 
They  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  who  speak  of  love  of  country, 
of  the  urgent  call  for  sacrifice,  and  inveigh  against  lip-patriotism. 
Gleaning  their  information  from  sensational  newspapers,  gossip, 
rumors,  or  uninformed  and  unsympathetic  neighbors,  they  listen 
to  the  tales  that  ''It  has  been  prophesied  that  the  Kaiser  will  win 
the  war,"  or  "The  United  States  is  not  a  military  nation  and 
cannot  combat  German  superiority."  They  stand  in  awe  of  Ger- 
man prowess,  of  German  achievements,  and  of  German  organiza- 
tion, and  are  led  to  believe  by  gossip-mongers  that  the  help  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Allied  cause  will  come  too  late.  For  all  this 
false  logic  due  allowance  must  be  made.  Superstition,  ignorance, 
Teuton  propaganda,  and  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  our  country  and  its  institutions  and  the  obstacles  that  must  be 
surmounted  in  changing  from  a  peace-loving,  neutral  nation  to  a 
powerful  war-machine  and  a  nation  embroiled  in  the  greatest  of 
world  wars,  would  have  made  a  larger  number  of  our  citizenry 
an  easy  prey  to  the  demagogue  and  the  soap-box  seditionist  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  work  of  thie  American  teacher. 
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Bj  virtue  of  his  education,  training  and  opportunity,  the  teacher 
is  spreading  the  doctrines  of  true  Americanism.  He  possesses 
authentic  information  gleaned  through  hard  study  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  nation.  His  is  the  knowledge  of  the  historian,  the 
calm,  judicial  temperament  which  weighs  facts  impartially  and 
sees  the  advantages  of  real  democracy,  the  best  government  that 
has  been  devised  by  man.  The  teacher  stands,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  powerful  agent  for  the  government,  on  the  other  a  representative 
of  the  people,  reared  among  them,  mingling  with  them,  at  once 
their  spokesman  and  their  interpreter.  He  moulds  the  character 
of  the  young  and  influences  the  conduct  of  the  old. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teachers  of  America  have  not  been 
sufficiently  aggressive  in  the  nation's  great  emergency.  Is  this 
true?  The  record  of  their  activities  speaks  for  itself;  in  every 
department  the  deeds  of  the  teacher  are  conspicuous.  As  for 
the  teaching  of  patriotism,  that  has  always  been  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  teacher  and  his  first  thought.  If  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation is  to  produce  an  individual  who  can  render  maximum 
service  to  humanity,  then  the  words  of  our  great  president,  "To 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  will  find  an  echo  in  every 
school  of  the  country.  This  is  the  slogan  of  the  present  war,  just 
as  in  the  Eevolution  it  was  "]^o  taxation  without  representation," 
in  the  Civil  War,  "The  Union  one  and  indivisible,"  and  in  the 
War  v^ith  Spain,  "Remember  the  Maine." 
.  This  slogan,  the  battle-cry  of  the  highest  ideal  for  which  a 
nation  has  ever  waged  war,  must  be  explained  so  that  the  people 
of  the  land  may  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation 
which  it  breathes.  Through  the  children,  it  must  be  carried  into 
the  homes,  so  as  to  combat  that  attitude  manifested  by  the  Dutch 
in  1664;  so  as  to  render  impossible  the  methods  of  the  Bolsheviki 
in  our  midst ;  so  as  to  destroy  the  tendency  to  consider  selfish 
interest  supreme,  and  so  as  to  change  that  demeanor  of  our 
citizens  who  ask  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  daily  activities  in 
"peace,"  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  and  honor. 

The  teaching  of  the  three  R's  alone  will  not  bring  this  about. 
More  time  must  be  devoted  to  those  phases  of  the  curriculum  which 
have  the  following  objects: 

I.     A  thorough  understanding  of  our  form  of  government. 
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II.     An  understanding  of  other  forms  of  government  as  com- 
pared with  ours. 

III.  The  implanting  of  ideas  of  Civic  Duty  and  Civic  Re- 

sponsibility. 

IV.  The  necessity  of  co-operation  of  individuals  for  the  com- 

mon good. 
V.     The  necessity  of  giving  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  gov- 

ernm.ent. 
The  evils  of  individualism  must  be  laid  bare,  in  order  that 
liberty  may  not  be  confused  with  license.  The  principle  of  the 
rule  of  the  majority  must^be  expounded  and  the  individual  must 
be  taught  the  importance  of  subjugating  his  whims  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  patriotic  cries  of  former  times  are  still  effective 
and  must  be  ingrained :  ''Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute"  ;  "As  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  ;  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  These  and  other  historical 
utterances  should  be  on  the  lips  of  every  true  American,  not  idle 
words,  but  emanating  from  the  heart,  vitalized  in  the  light  of 
American  traditions. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  not  enough  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Americanization  of  the  foreigner  in  our  midst.  We 
have  not  made  him  feel  "Thy  people  shall  be  my  people."  ]!!Tot 
only  our  language  but  our  customs,  institutions  and  ideals  should 
be  understood  by  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  There  should  be 
no  aliens  in  America.  The  barriers  raised  by  race,  creed  or  color 
must  be  broken  doT\m.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  a  regiment  of 
three  thousand  negroes,  accoutered  in  the  panoply  of  war,  paraded 
through  one  of  the  best  kno^vn  streets  in  I^ew  York  City,  grim, 
courageous,  ready  to  face  and  to  conquer  the  enemy,  our  enemy, 
and  to  keep  them  from  menacing  our  liberty.  Those  negroes  were 
our  soldiers,  and  every  true  American  was  proud  to  call  them 
fellow-citizens.  The  Indians,  too,  are  joining  hands  with  their 
white  brethren,  to  drive  the  invader  from  our  shores.  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  working  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  One  may  well  admire  the  unity  of  thought  that 
possesses  them  and  inspires  them  to  effective  co-operation.  Bar- 
riers must  be  broken  down,  to  the  end  that  the  true  American 
may  emerge,  loyal  to  the  country  that  has  given  him  life,  liberty 
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and  the  opportunity  to  pursue  happiness.  It  is  said  of  the  people 
of  France  that  thej  are  ready  to  fight  on  until  the  last  man  is 
killed.  When  all  the,  men  have  been  killed  the  women  will  take 
Tip  the  fight,  and  if  all  'the  Avomen  should  be  killed,  then  the  chil- 
dren will  carry  it  on;  and  if  all  the  children  should  be  killed, 
then  the  men  will  rise  up  from  their  graves  and  renew  the  war ! 
That  is  the  soul  of  France!  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  the  American  soul,  for  the  school  is  the  melting  pot  of 
the  nations. 

How  shall  this  be  done?  Every  lesson  in  the  day's  work  may 
contribute  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism.  Arithmetic  offers  a  rich 
field  for  problems  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Thrift  Stamps, 
Food  Conservation,  Liberty  Loans,  Income  Taxes,  Army  measures, 
and  other  war  facts.  The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  prob- 
lems, which  may  be  graded  and  varied  according  to  the  grades  of 
the  children. 

I.  A  farm  to  be  used  for  war  purposes  is  5  acres  in  area.  If 
it  is  40  rods  long,  how  wide  is  it? 

II.  In  a  school  containing  350  children  every  pupil  joined 
the  Red  Cross  by  contributing  25  cents  each.  How  much  mone.7 
was  forwarded  to  the  Red  Cross  Association  ? 

III.  A  War  Savings  Stamp  is  purchased  at  $4.20.  About 
what  per  cent  on  the  original  investment  will  it  produce  when  it 
is  redeemed  at  its  face  value  ($5.00)  ? 

IV.  There  are  about  100,000,000  people  in  the  U.  S.  If  each 
saved  25  cents  a  week,  how  much  would  the  entire  nation  save? 

V.  What  will  be  the  semi-annual  interest  on  two  $50,00  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  third  issue,  interest  4^/4  %  per  annum  ? 

VI.  A  Liberty  Loan  Bond  of  the  first  issue  is  converted  to  one 
of  the  third  issue.  What  per  cent  is  gained  (from  3%%  to 
41/4%)? 

VII.  In  an  exemption  board  district  about  2,000  men  filed 
questionnaires,  but  only  25%  of  them  were  accepted  for  service. 
How  many  were  rejected  and  exempted? 

VIII.  Of  the  number  mentioned  above,  75%  of  those  rejected 
were  found  physically  unfit.     How  many  were  they? 

IX.  The  girls  of  a  school  made  160  articles,  valued  at  $80,  for 
the  Red  Cross.     What  was  the  average  value  per  article  ? 
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X.  What  is  the  tax  to  be  paid  on  an  income  of  $5,000,  allow- 
ing $2,500  for  deductions,  the  rate  of  tax  being  2%  ? 

Composition,  reading,  spelling,  dictation  and  grammar  can  be 
given  a  distinctly  patriotic  content.  Government  posters  may  bo 
described ;  means  of  conser\ang  resources  may  be  discussed ;  Lib- 
erty Loans  will  furnish  excellent  topics  for  history,  civic,  and  oral 
English  work ;  national  institutions  should  be  explained.  Here  is 
a  point  of  contact  between  school  and  home;  the  lessons  may  be 
prepared  or  supplemented  at  home,  so  that  parents  may  learn  of 
the  activity  of  the  children  at  school. 

The  present  world  war  lends  an  added  interest  to  history, 
geography  and  civics.  Can  any  lesson  in  these  subjects  be  taught 
without  some  allusion  to  our  part  in  this  war?  A  decade  from 
today  the  events  of  the  present  will  be  the  history  of  the  past. 
Thrift  Campaigns,  Liberty  Loans,  Exemption  Boards,  will  be  re- 
corded briefly  and  will  take  their  place  with  tradition.  Today 
these  institutions  constitute  part  of  our  existence,  new,  interesting 
and  replete  with  vital  significance.  Many  government  officials 
have  their  offices  in  school  buildings.  Let  the  children  and  their 
parents  meet  them  and  know  of  their  achievements.  Where  Elec- 
tion Boards  meet  in  the  schools  let  the  children  see  the  people 
exercise  the  right  to  vote,  and  study  the  forms  used.  Let  the 
children  and  the  parents,  wherever'  possible,  see  the  machinery  of 
government,  not  only  as  spectators  but  as  active  participants.  The 
present  crisis  affords  laboratory  work  for  the  coming  citizen.  The 
boy  and  the  girl  who  do  things  now  for  the  country  will  be  better 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  Self-government  in  the  schools  is  the  labor- 
atory method  of  teaching  civics,  English,  and  many  other  things. 
If  the  school  is  organized  as  a  school  state,  school  city,  or  school 
nation,  a  miniature  community,  the  pupils  will  learn  civic  duty 
and  civic  responsibility  at  first  hand. 

The  newspapers  of  today  are  recording  the  history  of  tomorrow. 
Let  us  not  wait  until  the  papers  and  magazines  of  the  present  are 
reposing  in  museums  before  we  study  the  great  events  of  the 
moment.  The  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  should  be  read 
and  discussed  in  the  classroom  and  filed  away  with  other  sou- 
venirs of  these  wonderful  times.  The  photographs  and  illustra- 
tions appea^ring  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers  may  be  preserved 
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in  scrap-books.  Every  school  should  collect  articles  of  present 
historic  significance — photographs,  medals,  buttons,  bombs — and 
place  them  in  a  "War  Cabinet,"  for  future  generations  of  school 
children  to  gaze  at.  Every  lesson  in  history  and  geography  can 
be  taught  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  pupij's  stock  of  patriotic  ideals. 
Among  other  things  should  be  pointed  out  the  causes  which  have 
made  this  countrj^,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  popula- 
tion, territory,  resources,  power,  and  ideals,  the  greatest  on  earth. 
.  Patriotism  can  also  be  heightened  through  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  and  physical  training.  The  war  has  revealed  the  neces- 
sity for  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  both  of  these  subjects,  that 
a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  body  of  citizens  may  be  developed. 
The  value  of  food  conservation,  of  daylight  saving,  and  of  military 
drill,  offers  new  methods  of  motivating  both  of  these  phases  of 
the  curriculum. 

Can  one  doubt  the  value  of  teaching  such  poems  as  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  "The  Flag  Goes 
By,"  or  the  brilliant  speeches  of  Webster,  the  sentimental  songs, 
"Tenting  Tonight,"  and  "Maryland"  ?  The  study  of  literature 
abounds  with  opportunities  for  the  teaching  of  patriotism.  Let 
the  teacher  read  aloud  to  the  class  "The  Silent  Tribute,"  "The 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  and  the  messages  and  proclamations  of  our 
great  president,  the  apostle  of  world  democracy,  and  the  deep 
significance  and  the.  exquisite  beauty  of  those  wonderful  utterances 
will  need  no  comment. 

Other  activities  in  the  school  will  afford  further  opportunity  for 
implanting  patriotic  ideals.  The  opening  exercise  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  assembly  should  begin  with  the  salute  to  the  flag, 
the  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem, 
and  should  include  a  patriotic  program  by  the  pupils.  A  "Win- 
the-War  Thrift  Bank"  can  easily  be  established  to  encourage  thrift, 
and  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  can  be  sold  through  the  school.  In  a 
word,  the  school  can  become  the  center  of  the  social  and  educational 
life  of  the  community. 

Aside  from  the  actual  work  of  instructing  the  young,  the  teachers 
are  well  fitted  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  government.  They  can 
serve  with  credit  on  the  Four-Minute  Men  Committees,  address- 
ing gatherings  on  the  meaning  and  aims  of  the  war,  the  duties  or 
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the  citizens,  Liberty  Loan,  and  other  activities.  Parents'  meetings 
should  become  patriotic  rallies,  the  school  thus  becoming  the  link 
between  the  administration  and  the  people.  Parents  can  be  led 
to  think  that  they  constitute  the  government  and  that  their  elected 
officials  are  their  spokesmen  acting  for  their  best  interests. 

In  a  large  numlber  of  instances  these  activities  are  being  intro- 
duced, and  the  teachers  are  conspicuous  for  their  sei-vice.  It  is 
well  that  this  should  be  so,  for  our  teachers  are  best  fitted  to  act 
as  active  exponents  of  democracy's  ideals.  That  this  work  is 
effective  is  best  shown  by  pointing  to  the  recorded  facts  of  sacri- 
fices demanded  and  made  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  our  schools. 


School  Discipline. 

Walter  H.  Young,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
St.  Johnsburt,  Vt. 

f""""""°""""""'|HE  two  outstanding  characteristics  of  a  teacher's 
I  work  are  discipline  and  instruction.  These  two  are 
I  closely  and  vitally  related;  for  good  instructio}i 
i    without  discipline  is  impossible ;  discipline  without 

§jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiuiri[^   good   instruction   becomes   formal   and   deadening. 

I  I    The  wise  teacher  avoids  either  extreme,  and  does 

I  I    not  emphasize  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

♦;...m......D.m,uu.«t*    ^^   superintendent   or   principal   can   easily   see 

whether  Peter  is  being  robbed  to  pay  Paul ;  there  is  no  concealing 

the  fact. 

Definition. 

We  may  treat  of  school  discipline  in  either  the  narrow  or  the 
large  meaning  of  the  word.  Should,  or  should  not,  whispering  be 
permitted?  Should,  or  should  not,  pupils  be  allowed  numerous 
liberties  ?  Is  self-government  by  the  pupils  the  best  form  of  con- 
trol ?  These  and  many  other  subjects  might  be  discussed,  but  they 
do  not  touch  the  larger  and  more  vital  problem  of  school  discipline 
in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  permanent  influence 
of  the  school.  This  interpretation  of  the  term  does  not  make  dis- 
cipline merely  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself, 
something  worth  while,  a  definite  goal  to  be  attained.  In  fact, 
the  future  value  of  most  of  our  instruction  is  very  little.  We 
forget  our  Latin,  our  Prench,  our  rules  for  carpeting  and  plaster- 
ing. The  abiding  and  permanent  value  is,  broadly  speaking,  what 
we  have  become.  We  use  very  little  of  the  knowledge  so  labor- 
iously accumulated  during  years  of  arduous  study,  valuable  though 
that  knowledge  may  be ;  what  we  have  gTown  to  be  is  the  most 
important  consideration.  The  truth  of  all  this  becomes  evident 
when  we  analyze  more  fully  the  concept  of  discipline. 

Let  us  get  at  fundamental  principles.  Man  is  a  social  being. 
We  live  under  a  democratic  form  of  government.     School  is  not, 
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iu  so  far  as  conduct  and  habit-formation  are  concerned,  a  prepara- 
tion for  life,  it  is  life  itself,  real  life.  Upon  these  three  broad 
principles  we  may  base  our  definition.  School  discipline,  there- 
fore, recognizes  that  the  normal  life  of  the  child  in  school  should 
be  such  as  it  will  be  in  after  years,  mutatis^  mutandis,  when  a 
citizen  of  the  larger  republic.  The  three  elements  must  be  co- 
ordinated and  harmonized.  The  individual  in  every  democracy 
has  certain  rights;  yet  the  good  of  the  whole  must  be  conserved. 
Consequently  the  discipline  of  the  school  must  be  determined  by 
what  is  best  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  rather  than  what  is  best  for 
an  individual.  This  is  true  in  any  social  organization  which 
aims  at  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  discipline  must  be  such  as  to  maJ^e  good  citizens 
by  being  good  citizens  in  the  smaller  democratic  society. 

Basis  of  School  Discipline. 

The  basis  of  good  discipline  lies  in  the  mutual  respect  of  the 
governed  and  governor.  This  principle  holds  good  everywhere, 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  In  military  service,  where  the  discipline 
is  most  rigid,  the  private  soldier  is  not  as  efficient  as  he  otherwise 
would  be  if  he  feels  that  his  ofiicer  does  not  respect  his  rights. 
The  officer  cannot  secure  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  his  men 
if  he  is  tyrannical  or  lax  in  his  requirements.  The  same  holds 
true  in  business  organizations.  The  employer  who  does  not  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  employees  will  not  secure  their  Ijest 
service.  So  in  the  school.  The  teacher  must  respect  his  pupils 
and  their  rights,  both  individually  and  collectively,  and  the  pupils 
must  in  turn  respect  the  teacher  and  his  rights.  Where  this 
mutual  resi^ect  and  confidence  exist,  there  can  be  little  cause  of 
friction  or  misunderstanding. 

If  the  teacher  assumes  the  attitude  of  dictator,  practically 
saying,  "I  am  the  boss,"  the  pupils  are  bound  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  to  give  him  ample  opportunity  to  prove  his  statement. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  is  so  weak  as  not  to  possess 
sufficient  self-respect  to  command  the  respect  of  others,  he  cannot 
hope  to  secure  good  discipline;  his  pupils  will  not  respect  him. 
Xeither  extreme  conduces  to  good  citizenship.  In  a  true  democ- 
racy the  governed  must  give  up  things  which  of  themselves  would 
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not  be  bad  if  he  were  living  on  an  island  by  himself.  So  in  the 
school  the  individual  must  give  up  certain  things  which  he  might 
do  at  home,  such  as  talking  out  loud,  whistling,  getting  a  drink 
when  he  wanted  to,  etc.  The  welfare  of  the  group  demands  that 
it  be  allowed  to  carry  on  its  work  without  confusion  or  interrup- 
tion, so  such  liberties  as  we  mentioned  above  are  not  permitted. 
The  individual  must  be  one  of  the  group. 

.    The  Good  Pupil  and  the  Good  Citizex. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  good  citizen  are. 
He  goes  along  the  streets  in  an  orderly  manner.  His  conduct  in 
public  places  is  quiet  and  dignified.  He  is  gentle  yet  firm  in  his 
domestic  relations,  looking  entirely  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
family.  He  obeys  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. On  the  other  hand  he  does  his  duty  in  helping  to  elect  the 
law  makers  and  executive  .officers,  so  that  he  has  a  voice  in  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws.  Many  so-called  rights  and 
prerogatives  are  given  up  because  the  welfare  of  the  whole  so 
demands. 

The  good  pupil  bears  himself  quite  the  same  as  the  good  citizen. 
He  comes  to  school  in  an  orderly  fashion.  He  does  not  rough- 
house  and  pull  and  haul  in  the  halls,  classrooms  or  entrances,  but 
walks  into  the  building  with  self-respect,  takes  his  seat  quietly, 
and  does  not  disturb  his  neighbor.  When  called  upon  to  recite 
he  rises  promptly,  stands  on  two  feet,  looks  the  teacher  in  the  eye, 
and  tells  what  he  has  learned — and  he  has  learned  his  lesson — in 
a  clear  voice  and  with  full  sentences.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
annoy  others  or  to  create  a  disturbance.  He  conducts  himself 
properly  whether  the  teacher  is  looking  at  him  or  doing  something 
else.     In  everything  he  shows  a  spirit  of  genuine  co-operation. 

The  Morale  of  the  School. 

The  school  stands  for  something  in  the  lives  of  its  pupils. 
ISTot  only  should  it  maintain  a  high  scholastic  standard,  but  its 
work  in  character  building  and  in  the  formation  of  noble  men 
and  women  of  lofty  ideals,  of  set  and  resolute  purpose  to  do  what 
is  right,  far  outweighs  the  book  information  imparted.  We  all 
know  certain  schools  of  this  type.     They  stand  for  manhood  and 
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womanhood,  and  impress  themselves  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  youth.  Thus  discipline,  in  the  larger  sense,  is  of  great 
value.  It  becomes  more  than  a  few  repressive  rules;  it  is  a  posi- 
tive and  permanent  influence  for  good  living  and  good  citizenship. 

Did  you  ever  observe  closely  the  way  members  of  different 
schools  carry  themselves  when  going  to  and  froni  school?  If  so, 
you  can  judge  quite  accurately  of  the  type  of  school  to  which  they 
belong.  Are  they  noisy,  boisterous,  rough-housing?  If  so,  the 
school  is  not  doing  its  full  duty.  Are  they  well-mannered,  cour- 
teous, considerate  of  others  ?  In  that  case  you  may  infer  that  the 
school  is  exerting  an  influence  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
building. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  digress  into  the  field  of  habit-forma- 
tion, and  show  that  habits  once  formed  tend  to  become  fixed,  and 
are  changed  only  with  great  effort.  Habits  of  inattention,  care- 
lessness, bad  behavior,  are  difficult  to  break.  Hence  the  value  of 
discipline  which  is  more  than  a  series  of  repressive  rules  merely 
forbidding  doing  such  and  such  specific  things,  but  which  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  boy  and  girl. 

The  Teachek. 

In  any  system  of  discipline  the  greatest  factor  is  the  teacher.. 
Whether  or  not  the  system  succeeds  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  his  personality ;  for  no  matter  how  well  conceived 
the  superintendent's  plans  may  be,  no  matter  how  good  the  inten- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  pupils  may  be  when  they  come  to  him, 
unless  he  has  sympathy  with  right  discipline,  the  best  results  be- 
come impossible.  What  has  been  said  of  the  individual  teacher  in 
the  small  school  holds  equally  true  of  the  principal  in  the  large 
school.  He  must  be  a  man  of  strong  personality,  animated  by  the 
desire  to  turn  out  strong,  noble,  young  men  and  women,  and 
capable  of  inspiring  the  same  spirit  in  his  teachers;  for  teachers 
may  come  and  teachers  may  go,  but  the  principal  is  more  likely 
to  be  permanent  in  his  position.  The  ideals  for  which  he  stands 
continue  in  the  school  for  years,  and  the  school  grows  into  the 
embodiment  of  these  ideals. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  good 
teacher  ?     In  the  first  place  he  must  know  men  and  women.     He 
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must  also  be  able  to  mix  freely  with,  young  people,  and  in  doing 
so  gain  tbeir  respect  and  confidence.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
parents  whose  children  he  instructs  will  prove  of  great  service  to 
him.  He  must  avoid  those  things  which  will  make  him  enemies 
minecessarily. 

Our  disciplinarian  must  also  possess  certain  physical  and  moral 
qualities  which  combine  to  command  the  respect  of  his  pupils. 
He  must  be  entirely  fearless,  not  afraid  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
determined  to  stand  for  what  is  right.  Such  a  man  becomes  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  school ;  his  influence  on  the  lives  of  his 
pupils  is  abiding  and  far-reaching.  He  will  not  be  afraid  to  be 
unpopular,  if  need  be,  temporarily,  with  his  pupils  or  with  the 
community.  While  not  seeking  trouble,  he  must  be  ready  to  meet 
■it  if  occasion  demands.  However,  a  great  many  difficulties  can 
be  avoided  and  golden  opinions  won  by  the  proper  exercise  of  tact ; 
in  fact,  tbe  man  without  tact  has  no  business  in  school  work,  for 
lie  is  bound  to  be  in  hot  water  most  of  the  time.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  man  who  is  not  master  of  himself,  who,  on  slight  provo- 
cation, loses  his  head  and  says  and  does  things  of  which  he  is 
afterwards  ashamed.  Some  men  become  nervously  incapble  of 
doing  good  work."  The  sooner  these  men  leave  the  teaching  pro- 
fession the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Occasionally  beginners  think  that  they  must  rule  their  school  by 
love  and  respect.  This  is  in  the  end  exactly  what  they  should  do ; 
but  that  love  and  that  respect  by  which  they  seek  to  control  come 
after  the  teacher  is  firmly  established  in  tbe  school.  The  new 
or  the  inexperienced  teacher  must  govern  at  first  by  authority  of 
strong  personality ;  love  and  respect  will  soon  follow.  As  a  general 
rule  pupils  do  not  love  and  respect  weak  teachers. 

Among  other  qualities  which  we  may  mention  is  downright 
honesty  with  the  pupil,  with  the  parent,  and  with  one's  self.  The 
teacher  must  be  sincere  and  avoid  all  pretence  and  cant.  He  must 
also  be  just ;  for  children  are  very  sensitive  to  injustice  or' wrong. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  the  social  lines  are  tightly  drawn. 
To  ally  one's  self  with  any  clique  is  to  court  disaster.  The  real 
teacher  must  be  a  genuine  lover  of  boys  and  girls  without  social 
distinction.  This  holds  true  both  with  regard  to  school  work  and 
discipline.     He  must  prepare  himself  to  teach  his  subject  thor- 
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ouglilj,  for  if  he  continually  hesitates,  make  mistakes,  or  guesses, 
he  is  bound  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  pupils. 

To  sum  up,  teaching  personality,  coupled  with  right  ideals,  is 
the  gTeatest  factor  in  securing  discipline.  The  teacher  must 
possess  personality  and  poise,  common  sense  and  high  ideals,  and 
a  knowledge  both  of  the  subject  he  is  teaching  and  of  the  pupils 
he  is  instructing.  Children  are  attracted  to  some  teachers,  repelled 
by  others  whose  book  knowledge  may  be  very  gTeat.  Why?  A 
difference  in  personality.  Although  some  persons  are  naturally 
more  attractive  than  others,  yet  everyone  can  be  well  dressed,  well 
mannered,  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and  show  a  genuine  spirit  of 
helpfulness  towards  all  his  pupils.  Teaching  personality  may  be 
lost  or  acquired ;  this  latter  is  a  great  comfort  to  all  who  are 
doing  only  mediocre  w'ork. 

Such  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  we  desire  our  teacher  or 
principal  to  possess.  Under  such  leadership,  imbued  Avith  high 
ideals  of  what  is  right  in  discipline,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  school  will  exert  a  very  wide  and  permanent  influence 
on  the  boys  and  girls. 

An  Ideal  Demockacy. 

Thus  it  is  that  discipline  in  the  larger  sense  becomes  an  end  in 
itself.  Boys  and  girls  should  live  in  a  democracy  governed  by 
the  same  principles  as  they  will  meet  in  the  larger  life  when  they 
will  have  completed  their  school  days.  There  will  be  no  break, 
merely  a  readjustment  to  new  conditions.  The  change  will  not 
be  a  revolution,  but  merely  one  stage  in  an  evolution.  Our  young 
men  and  young  women  on  leaving  the  secondary  school  will  thus 
have  a  sense  of  right  and  of  responsibility,  a  love  of  order  and  a 
contempt  for  lawlessness,  a  high  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  discipline  in  the  narrow  sense  cannot  engender.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  good  citizens  of  democratic  institutions. 


Obita  Dicta  in  the  College  Lecture. 

Eakle  D.  Ross,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  III. 

f^" ""'D"iiuiHiiic|i3ixER  DICTA— statements  by  the  way— are  gen- 

I  >^  I  erally  condemned  in  pronouncements  from  the  judi- 
I  IJ  g  cial  bench ;  how  shall  we  regard  such  digressive 
I  I    utterances  from  the  college  desk  ?     Should  the  in- 

•»}iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  structor  keep  directly  to  the  scheduled  subject,  or 
I  I    may  he,  without  being  neglectful  of  his  duty,  or 

I  I    even  in  fulfilling  it  more  completely,  turn  aside  now 

*"""''""°" "'*   and  then  from  his  regularly  charted  course?     This 

is  an  especially  pertinent  question  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  so  many  of  J-he  profession,  who  ordinarily  have  not  felt 
called  to  stray  far  beyon,d  the  confines  of  their  particular  field, 
now  consider  it  their  duty,  or  opportunity,  to  deliver  themselves 
on  problems  far  removed  from  their  training  and  experience. 
Undoubtedly  many  precious  hours — especially  .precious  these  days 
— are  being  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  the  war  by  well  meaning 
but  ill  advised  pedagogues.  It  may,  therefore,  be  not  without 
profit  to  seek  to  determine,  so  far  as  may  be,  what  sort,  if  any,  of 
obiter  dicta  are  desirable  in  the  college  lecture. 

^ow,  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  whole  matter  depends  upon 
the  lecturer  and  his  motives.  With  the  exception  of  the  meticulous 
pedant,  who  walks  straight  ahead  in  the  King's  Highway  of  knowl- 
edge, tempted  neither  into  By-Path  Meadow  nor  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  all  academic  lecturers  resort  to  such  digressions  at 
times,  but  the  number  and  quality  of  these  excursive  comments 
varies  ^greatly. 

There  are  professors  who,  with  their  preeminent  mastery  of 
their  field,  speak  with  such  authority  that,  so  long  as  they  keep 
somewhere  Avithin  the  bounds  of  that  field,  their  obiter  dicta  seem 
entirely  fit  and  proper.  Thus  the  student  of  politics  of  assured 
standing  may  well  animadvert  upon  abuses  in  his  boss-ridden  city 
or  upon  the  work  of  the  state  constitutional  convention.  The 
economist,  with  an  established  reputation,  is  guilty  of  no  impro- 
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priety,  but  rather  is  performing  a  commendable  service,  when  he 
applies  some  of  his  theories  to  a  criticism  of  the  organization  and 
methods  of  the  benevolent  power  company  that  carries  him  to  his 
daily  work  and  illuminates  his  study  table,  or  to  those  of  the 
holding  company  whose  dividends,  it  may  be,  are  paying  his  salary. 
The  finished  historian  is  truly  justifying  his  existence  only  when 
he  uses  some  of  his  knowledge  of  past  developments  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  existing  institutions  and  conditions.  And  so  on,  each 
according  to  his  calling,  let  them  freely  discuss  matters  too  delicate 
and  intimate  ever  to  get  into  a  text  book,  or  a  conventional  lecture ; 
providing  always,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  professor  never 
loses,  at  such  times,  the  scholar's  impartiality,  and  that  there  is 
no  budding  journalist  in  the  class  to  distort  and  misinterpret  these 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  The  college  lecture,  including  the 
interjected  portions,  is  for  the  improvement  and  edification  of  the 
students,  and  not  for  the  entertainment  or  horrification  of 
the  general  public.  If,  then,  after  these  decent  precautions,  the 
powers  that  be  take  exceptions  to  these  statements,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  college — whatever  becomes  of  the  faithful  champion 
of  free  speech. 

But  is  it  not  justifiable,  sometimes,  to  turn  aside  during  the 
lecture  hour  for  considerations  even  more  extraneous?  And  are 
there  not  times — rare  times  to  be  sure — when  the  extraneous  will 
be  of  greater  and  more  lasting  profit  to  the  impressionable  student 
mind  than  the  subject  matter  itself  ?  After  all,  is  not  the  teacher 
with  real  personality — the  "personality  plus"  sort — and  that  in- 
volves learning  and  experience  along  with  natural  magnetism  and 
adaptability — the  truest  constructive  moralist?  The  gray-haired, 
wrinkled-faced  professor,  who  has  faced  squarely  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  existence,  in  the  concrete  as  well  as  in  the  abstract, 
and  has  attained  to  his  o^vn  philosophy  of  life,  may  have  far  richer 
stores  to  draw  upon  than  his  students  can  find  in  library  or  labor- 
atory. And  such  a  man  can  be  trusted  not  to  dissipate  his  treas- 
ures, never  to  rant  or  "slop  over."  Then,  too,  the  ardent  young 
instnictor,  with  a  heart  full  of  human  interest  as  well  as  a  head 
full  of  sound  learning,  may,  in  some  sudden  inspiration,  go  to  the 
roots  of  a  great  problem.  In  either  case,  let  the  undergraduate 
give  good  heed,  for  in  these  rare  moments  both  the  veteran  and 
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the  growing  master  are  giving  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

iTnfortunately,  much  of  the  academic  speaking  by  the  way  can- 
not thus  be  justified  and  commended.  There  are  some  forms  that, 
while  harmless  enough  in  themselves,  involve  a  great  waste  of  time. 
Probably  most  of  us  have  met  with  the  reminiscing  professor 
whose  courses,  no  matter  in  what  subject,  contain  large  portions 
of  personal  experiences.  The  bits  of  life  history,  first  interjected 
with  a  pretence  of  illustration,  generally  lead  farther  and  farther 
from  the  point,  and  seem  often  to  be  an  end  in  themselves.  Well, 
the  autobiography  is  often  illuminating  in  various  ways,  if  not 
particularly  for  the  subject  scheduled,  and  such  courses  are  bound 
to  be  largely  elected.  Somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  prac- 
tice of  scattering  little  jokes — or  what  were  once  jokes — through 
the  lecture  notes,  to  be  repeated  faithfully  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  appreciative  students.  Of  course,  such  "jokes"  have  no 
connection  with  the  subject  matter,  but  that  makes  them  all  the 
more  acceptable  to  the  average  undergraduate.  The  professor 
never  fails  to  get  a  hearty  response  to  his  side  attractions  and 
verily  he  has  his  reward. 

To  come  to  more  serious  offences,  we  have  obiter  dicta  that  are 
not  only  unpedagogical  but  decidedly  unprofessional.  Very  differ- 
ent indeed  from  incidental  observations,  often  coming  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  are  the  deliberate,  premeditated  ebullitions  of  the 
academic  sensationalist  and  self-advertiser.  All  too  common  is 
the  college  instructor  who  aspires  to  be  the  sensation  of  at  least 
one  edition  of  the  daily  paper.  In  these  days*  of  confirmed  sen- 
sational journalism  it  requires  something  startling  in  the  extreme 
to  create  a  real  shock.  But  this  persevering  notoriety  seeker,  with 
his  revolutionary  statements  and  erratic  and  fantastic  proposals, 
is  equal  to  the  demand.  But  if  he  overshpots  the  mark  and  finds 
his  eagerly  thrown  shafts  becoming  boomerangs,  he  is  quick  to 
seek  to  cover  himself  with  the  helmet  of  academic  freedom. 

Still  worse  in  his  influence  upon  his  students  is  the  chronic 
scatter-brained  critic  and  propagandist  who  employs  his  obiter  dir.fa 
to  discredit  existing  conditions  and  idf^as  a^'d  to  apply  his  charla- 
tanic  "reforms."  His  utterances  are  not  so  startling  at  any  one 
time  as  those  of  the  sensationalist,  but  he  often  exerts  a  far  more 
insidious  influence.     The  former  confines  himself  to  an  occasional 
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outbreak  and  is  usually  normal  between  times,  but  the  irrational 
propagandist  is  forever  injecting  bis  virus  of  error  into  bis  lectures. 
Each  morning,  apparently,  be  will  survey  mankind  from  China 
to  Peru,  and  after  settling  their  most  pressing  problems  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  will  present  the  results  to  his  classes.  Here  we 
meet  with  half-baked  socialistic  dogmas,  political  nostrums  of  many 
brands,  illogical  and  mistaken  notions  of  universal  peace,  scraps 
of  destructive  theology,  and  odds  and  ends  of  fallacies  and  mis- 
representations running  all  over  the  realm  of  knowledge.  However 
competent  such  an  instructor  may  be  while  keeping  to  his  own 
particular  last,  whenever  he  starts  on  one  of  his  destructive  raids 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Thomas  B.  Eeed  once  remarked  of  a 
congressional  colleague,  that  he  never  opens  his  mouth  without 
"subtracting  something  from  the  sum  of  human  knowledge." 

But  most  objectionable  and  unforgivable  of  all  the  obiter  dicta 
that  find  their  way  into  college  lectures  are  those  that  involve 
attacks  upon  other  departments.  Excuses  in  plenty  may  be  found 
for  throwing  stones  at  the  outside  world,  which,  with  its  ill-con- 
cealed contempt  for  the  academic  man,  often  seems  a  fair  mark : 
but  the  bad  taste  of  assailing  a  fellow  member  of  the  household 
of  faith  is  wholly  unpardonable.  But  while,  with  the  growing 
liberality  and  breadth  of  view  in  academic  circles,  which  leads  to 
a  toleration — if  not  to  a  full  appreciation — of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college  family,  this  unforgivable  sin  is  much  less  in 
evidence  than  in  the  past,  it  is  still  of  too  common  occurrence  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  past  tense.  Professors  of  Education,  for 
instance,  are  not  unknown  who  regard  it  as  their  chief  function 
to  point  out  constantly  that  all,  or  most  of,  the  other  subjects  in 
the  catalogue  are  being  mistaught.  The  acerbic  flings  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  branches  of  the  social  science  tree  in 
some  colleges  and  the  traditional  enmity,  not  hidden  from  students, 
between  science  and  the  humanities,  may  serve  as  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  many  that  might  be  given,  but  'tis  a  most  depressing  theme 
to  consider.  And  with  this  arch  offence  we  may  conclude  our  roll 
of  the  academic  transsressions  of  the  unruly  member. 

To  recapitulate  a  bit.  it  would  appear  that  obiter  dicta,  when 
intelligently,  judiciously,  and  earnestly  employed  in  the  collie 
lecture,  perform  a  real  and  essential  service.     But  when  made  use 
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of  to  gratify  personal  vanity,  to  gain  an  undignified  notoriety,  to 
propogate  unsound  dogmas,  or  to  undermine  another  department 
of  learning,  such  utterances  are  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  Presi- 
dent Lowell,  in  his  recent  notable  championship  of  academic  free- 
dom, makes  a  wise  and  necessary  distinction  between  the  rights  of 
the  professor  when  speaking  on  subjects  "within  the  scope  of  his 
chair"  and  when  expressing  his  opinions  on  "matters  lying  outside 
the  sphere  of  his  professorship."  "While  freedom  of  speech,  in  tho 
true  sense,  is  the  boon  most  to  be  desired  in  the  college  world  today, 
and  while  every  possible  effort  should  be  exerted  to  secure  and 
maintain  that  boon,  the  profession  must  not  become  discredited  by 
the  extension  of  this  protection  to  those  who  have  forfeited  it  by 
wantonly  abusing  their  privileges  and  opportunities. 


Wordsworth 


(Dedicated  to   the   Class  studying   Wordsworth  in   Wayneshur^j 
College,  1917-1918) 
I  do  not  love  thee  as  some  others  do. 
And  yet  I  read  thee  by  the  winter  fire 
Or  summer  brook,  to  hear  thee  tune  thy  lyre 
And  chaunt  the  coming  of  the  evening  dew 
Or  greet  the  blush  of  morn — to  listen  to 
AVhat  Xature  with  her  many  voices  saith. 
What  healing  power,  what  charm  such  poetry  hath, 
Forever  lovely  and  forever  new ! 
A  freshener  of  hearts  that  languid  grow 
With  ca^e  and  dull  monotony  of  things 
Till  all  days  seem  alike  ^and  none  has  joy, 
It  shows  me  in  each  bloom,  in  powdered  snow, 
In  rocks  and  hills,  cascades  and  mountain  springs, 
A  tranquil  beauty  that  no  iUs  destroy. 

— D.  H.  Veeder. 


Play  Supervision  in  the  Public  Schools. 

John  Roland  Hawkins,  Saticoy,  California. 

1^""""""° "f  HE  value  of  teaching  time  is  so  appraised  by  thfc 

I  rw^  I  majority  of  public  school  teachers  that  supervision. 
I         I  I    of  the  children's  play  receives  little  or  no  allotment. 

I  I    Such  duties  as  coaching  backward  pupils  or  putting 

^:iiiiiiuiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiuci^  work  on  the  blackboard  take  up  the  recess  periods. 
I  I    It  is  comimon  to  see  hundreds  of  children  playing 

I  I    in  a  school  yard  and  not  a  teacher  on  the  grounds. 

A  lew  cities  leave  this  duty  oi  play  supervision  to 
the  janitors.  The  policy  of  some  schools  is  to  lock  the  children 
outside  at  recess,  while  the  teachers  remain  within.  Thus,  for 
lack  of  organization  or  proper  leadership  the  children's  play  be- 
comes a  confused  jumble  of  rough-housing,  vice  and  the  like. 
Those  natural  leaders  who  might  be  captains  of  properly  super- 
vised athletic  teams  develop  into  bullies  seeking  diversion  in  a 
reign  of  terror.  Proper  classroom  organization  is  the  aim  of 
all  teachers,  but  it  seems  that  most  of  them  need  to  be  converted 
to  a  proper  mental  attitude  toward  playground  organization. 

My  personal  experience  is  t;y^ical.  The  third  teaching  posi- 
tion I  obtained  was  in  a  private  school.  Never  shall  I  forget  my 
chagrin  when  the  head  master  assigned  me  to  a  definite  yard  duty. 
I  had  read  in  the  catalogs  that  constant  supervision  was  assured 
each  child.  But  many  state  school  codes  require  this,  and  from 
my  observations  in  the  public  schools  I  didn't  expect  it  to  bo 
taken  seriously. 

"Look  at  the  time  wasted,"  I  argued.  "I  might  be  in  the 
library  planning  my  work,  or  I  might  be  coaching  a  backward  boy, 
or  even  in  my  room,  reading."  But  my  very  reasonable  arguments 
were  only  ignored  by  the  head  master. 

For  a  few  days  I  followed  the  boys  around  and  watched  them 
play.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  nursed  a  grouch  all  that  time. 
The  football  season  shortly  opened,  and  I  was  requested  to  try 
out  for  football  with  the  students.  This  was  the  last  straw.  I 
seriously  contemplated  handing  in  my  resignation,  hvf  a  better 
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judgment  prevailed.  It  was  at  first  a  terrible  shock  to  my  dig- 
nity to  mix  mth  those  boys  in  the  shower  and  dressing  rooms. 
But  there  is  a  cheerfulness  about  a  healthy,  clean  bunch  of  young 
fellow's  that  is  contagious.  It  wasn't  long  until  I  was  yelling  as 
lustily  as  any  of  the  boys  when  the  cold  shower  struck  me.  And 
instead  of  moping  about  I  soon  began  to  feel  a  bound  to  my  step. 
I  found  that  the  classroom  work  required  less  preparation  than 
before  because  my  wits  were  keener.  Supervision  became  a  pleas- 
ure for  me.  The  exercise  did  me  good  and  I  learned  that  properly 
organized  play  for  the  pupils  solves  the  discipline  problem,  not 
only  on  the  playground  but  in  the  classroom  as  well.  Kine-tenths 
of  school  troubles  begin  in  the  yard. 

What  must  the  pupil  think  of  the  physiology  teacher  who  talks 
about  the  importance  of  exercise,  yet  never  mpves  out  of  a  walk 
nor  takes  any  part  in  the  exercise  of  the  playground  ?  We  wonder 
if  the  normal  schools  are  in  part  to  blame  for  this  condition. 
One  western  nornial  school  turns  out  five  hundred  graduates  a 
year,  and,  aside  from  a  little  folk-dancing  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
girls  take  no  part  in  athletics.  They  do  not  play  a  single  outdoor 
game  the  year  round.  When  the  boys  of  this  school  gave  a  series 
of  baseball  games  not  one  girl  came  to  watch. 

The  i^layground  affords  no  limit  of  opportunity.  Here  are  a 
dozen  girls  that  a  teacher  should  have  at  basketball.  There  is 
another  gToup  of  eighteen  that  might  be  playing  indoor  baseball. 
And  still  other  gToups  that  a  teacher  might  organize  into  games 
just  suited  for  them  and  of  which  they  have  never  heard.  Here 
are  the  boys  for  their  football,  baseball,  track  and  the  like.  The 
children  cannot  take  care  of  these  matters  without  help,  for  thero 
will  be  cheating,  fighting  and  swearing,  and  a  thousand  things 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  teacher  jvill  prevent. 

Let  us  consider,  for  illustration,  how  a  school  of  say  four 
teachers  might  supervise  the  play  of  a  hundred  pupils.  The 
yard  duty  for  the  recess  periods  should  be  taken  by  three  teachers, 
while  the  fourth  remains  in  the  building.  The  yard  might  be 
divided  into  three  sections  and  a  teacher  assigned  to  each.  The 
games  to  be  played  will  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  size  of 
the  ground  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Let  us  presume  that  the 
yard  has  room  for  a  football  or  baseball  field,  three  or  four  basket- 
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ball  courts,  and  a  volley  ball  court  besides  the  apparatus  for  first 
and  second  grades. 


Beginning  with  the  third  grade  the  refereed  games  can  be  taken 
up.  The  larger  boys  will  probably  need  the  supervision  of  the 
best  teacher  coach.  The  first  team  should  be  the  pride  of  the 
school,  and  as  two  teams  are  needed  for  practice  work,  together 
with  the  substitutes,  this  teacher  can  take  care  of  about  twenty- 
five  of  the  largest  boys.  Girls  take  to  basketball  as  naturally  as 
boys  take  to  baseball.  Another  teacher  will  need  to  have  charge 
of  the  first  team  basketball.  This  will  mean  that  about  sixteen 
of  the  best  players  must  be  lined  up  for  practice  work,  looking 
forward  to  the  interscholastic  contests  which  should  be  a  part  of 
the  gi'ammar  school  activities  in  every  community. 

From  the  first  team  players  and  their  coaches  the  rest  of  the 
school  get  their  inspiration.  The  organization  is  not  complete 
until  every  child  has  a  part  in  the  games.  The  third  teacher 
should  look  after  this  part  of  the  work.  Eighteen  little  folks 
can  play  girls'  rules  on  a  basketball  court  at  one  time.  They 
will  need  a  teacher  to  coach  them  for  about  a  week,  after  which 
time  one  of  the  substitutes  from  the  first  team  can  referee  for 
them  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  teacher.  Every  child  in 
school  above  the  third  grade  will  learn  this  game  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  A  teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  basketball  can  de- 
velop into  a  passable  coach  in  two  or  three  weeks  of  actual  work. 
The  little  boys  take  naturally  to  girls'  basketball,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  can  play  together  with  perfect  impunity  under  proper  super- 
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vision,  y   This  plan  necessitates  that  everj  teacher  learn  something 
of  children's  games  and  be  on  duty  at  all  recess  periods. 


Volley  ball  is  not  a  very  interesting  game  for  the  virile,, 
aggressive  boy.  It  is  ''too  tame/'  according  to  his  pronouncement. 
Merely  batting  a  ball  back  and  forth  across  a  net  soon  becomes 
monotonous.  However,  volley  ball  is  valuable  as  an  exercise  and 
for  those  who  are  incapable  of  playing  the  more  complicated 
games  it  offers  a  good  diversion.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of 
furnishing  play  for  a  large  number  of  players  at  the  same  timo. 
It  is  better  as  a  gymnasium  than  an  outdoor  game,  because  the  ball 
goes  out  of  bounds  too  far  and  too  often  when  played  in  the  open. 

About  all  a  teacher  needs  in  order  to  take  hold  of  play  super- 
vision is  a  guide  book  (ten  cents)  for  the  game  she  desires  to 
coach,  and  enough  ambition  to  organize  the  players  into  teams. 
Apparatus  for  a  basketball  court  costs  about  ten  dollars.  The 
necessary  work  can  be  done  by  the  janitor  or  members  of  the  sloyd 
class.  A  volley  ball  outfit  costs  about  five  dollars.  Unless  there 
is  plenty  of  yard  space  tennis  courts  wijl  not  be  profitable,  because 
the  game  is  available  to  so  few  players.  It  is  valuable  for  the 
pupils  to  learn  it,  however,  for  there  is  no  better  sport  for  the 
grown  man  or  woman  than  tennis,  and  unless  this  game,  as  well 
as  other  games,  are  taken  up  in  school  they  will  probably  never 
be  made  use  of  in  later  life. 

Yard  limitations  may  necessitate  the  introduction  of  a  different 
type  of  games,  but  wherever  possible  there  are  no  better  games  for 
children  of  the  grammar  school  period  than  baseball   (including 
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indoor),  football,  and  basketball.  They  call  for  quick  decisions 
and  keen  judgment,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  proficiency  one 
may  attain  in  them.  These  games  adapt  themselves  to  any  length 
of  play  time,  however  short  or  long  the  recess  periods  may  be. 
Wherever  the  yard  space  is  not  large  enough  for  all  the  children 
to  play  at  a  time,  the  recess  periods  can  easily  be  divided,  so  that 
only  part  of  the  children  are  on  the  gi-ound  at  any  one  time. 
Every  school  will  offer  slightly  different  problems,  but  the  re- 
sourceful teacher  can  always  find  a  solution.  One  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  new  teacher  should  be  to  work  out  an  efficient  play 
schedule,  one  that  will  afford  every  child  the  maximum  amount 
of  supervised  play.  There  is  no  part  of  school  organization  that 
is  of  more  importance. 


The  playgi'ound  affords  a  setting  in  which  the  child  receives 
his  social  education.  The  methods  by  which  he  attacks  his  op- 
ponents at  play  are  to  be  the  foundations  of  habits  which  w^ill  bs 
used  later  in  the  actual  competitions  of  life.  The  child,  if  left 
to  his  own  resources,  will  use  the  "trial  and  error"  method  in 
his  games.  He  will  probably  find  also  that  cheating  and  lying 
serve  him  successfully  at  times.  He  will  do  anything  to  win. 
But  it  takes  supervisory  guidance  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of 
rational  methods  that  come  from  reasoning  and  scientific  appli- 
cation. The  boys  will  gladly  take  up  the  science  of  a  game  when 
they  see  that  it  will  make  winning  players  out  of  them.  A  good 
coach  can  demonstrate  to  a  boy  that  preliminary  reasoning  and 
rational,  thoughtful  study  of  a  game  will  accomplish  more  than 
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superior  physical  strength  with  just  hit  and  miss  procedures. 
When  the  child  begins  to  realize  the  results  of  such  methods  he  will 
incorporate  them  into  his  other  undertakings.  It  is  common  to 
hear  a  business  man  recall  some  precept  a  coach  gave  the  boys 
when  he  was  a  lad  in  school.  And  this  coach  might  have  been 
some  girl  teacher  who  tried  to  put  organization  into  the  force 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  to  the  children,  teachers  can  fill 
their  veins  with  red  blood  and  can  clear  their  intellects  in  a 
manner  that  will  a  hundredfold  repay  them  for  taking  part  in 
the  children's  play. 


Outline  of  the  Stages  in  the  Child's  Mental 
Devolopment. 

Professor  W.  D.  Armentkout,  State  Normal  School, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

A.     Period  of  Infancy — birth  to  two  years. 

I.    Mastery  of  fundamental  muscular  co-ordination. 

(a)  Visual  exploration. 

The  eyes  and  head  in  turning  toward  sights  and 
sounds. 

(b)  The  body  in  sitting. 

(c)  The  hands  in  grasping — manipulation. 

(d)  The  legs  in  creeping,  standing  and  walking. 

(e)  The  vocal  cords — vocalization. 

All  these  acts  are  simple  and  reflex  in  character, 
accompanied  by  very  little  definite  aim  or  purpose. 
These   movements   gradually   take   on   complexit\, 
co-ordination  and   definiteness. 
II.    Fundamental  sense — perception  processes. 

(a)  Interest  in  all  sorts  of  intense  sensations. 

(1)  Bright  colors,  loud  sounds,  tastes,  smell,  mus- 
cular sensations. 

(2)  Sensations  through  feeling  objects  with  hands 
and  lips. 

(3)  Pleasure  in  physical  activity  for  its  own  sake. 

(a)  Doing  something  to  cause  something  to 
happen. 

(b)  Pleasurable  feeling  of  power  in  being  a 
cause. 

(b)  All  these  sensations  are  the  means  the  child  uses 
in  acquiring  the  meaning  of  familiar  things  in  his 
environment. 

(1)  Gradual  development  of  the  ability  to  discrim- 
inate between  sensations. 

(2)  Ability  to  combine  various  sensations  into  a 
whole. 
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III.  The  emotions. 

(a)  Fear. 

(1)  Two  stages  of  fear. 

(a)  Fear  independent  of  hurtful  experiences. 
(1)   Loud  sounds,  strange  objects,  falling. 

(b)  Fear   acquired   through    experience. 

(2)  Fear  should  develop  into  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. 

(b)  Anger. 

(1)  Causes. 

(a)   Response  to  pain, 

(h)   Interference  in  any  desired  bodily  move- 
ment, 
(c).  Jealousy. 

(2)  "An  index  of  just  and  sensitive  temperament." 
(a)   Anger  should  be  redirected  and  modified 

rather  than  eliminated. 

(c)  Curiosity. 

( 1 )  Characteri  sties. 

(a)  Attention  to  new  and  novel  objects. 

(b)  Attention   to   human   behavior. 

(c)  Visual  exploration. 

(d)  Manipulation. 

(e)  Value  to  imderstand. 

(2)  Manifestations  of  curiosity. 

(a)  Prolonging  a  sensation. 

(b)  Reproducing  a  sensation. 

(1)   When  a  sound  is  made  again. 

(c)  Acquiring  additional  sensations. 

(1)   When  object  seen  is  also  felt. 

(d)  Discovering  the  relation  of  a  sensation  to 
others. 

(1)   Discovering  that  touching  an  object 
deadens   the    sound. 

IV.  Development  of  speech, 

(Sr)  Instructive  stage. 
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(1)   Vocalizatioui — crying,  babbling,  cooing,  yelling. 

(a)  Cry  of  anger, 

(b)  Cry  of  pain. 

(c)  Cry  of  fear. 

(d)  Cry  of  hunger. 

(e)  Cooings  and  babblings  may  express  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction, 

(b)  Playful  and  imitative  stage. 

(1)  Vocal  organs  are  important  playthings  of  the 
child, 

(2)  Babbling   gives   way   to    imitation   of   sounds 
heard. 

(3)  Tone  and  rhythm  are  most  impressive  to  the 
child. 

(a)  l^ecessary  adjustments  for  imitation  read- 
ily made. 

(c)  Word-learning  and  sentence-making  stage. 

(1)  Pronunciation. 

(2)  Association  of  words  and  objects. 

(3)  Increase    in    mental    grasp    makes    grouping 
•  words  in  sentences  possible, 

V.    Social  adjustments. 

(a)  The  baby  at  this  period  is  a  complete  individualist. 

(1)  His  own  desires  and  wishes  the  chief  impulse 
in  his  actions. 

(2)  Gradually  he  is  led  to  subject  himself  to  the 
wishes  of  others. 

(3)  "A  natural  and  persistent  beggar." 

(a)  Things  should  be  done  for  a  child  only 
so  long  as  he  is  unable  to  do  them  for 
himself. 

(b)  Play.  _  ^  ^  ; 

(1)  Repetitions  of  sensations  and  movements  again 
and  again. 

(2)  Play  is  almost  wholly  physical. 
B.     Early  Childhood— 2  +  1  to  8  +  1  years. 

I.-    Further  development  of  fundamental  muscular  co-ordin- 
ation. 
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(a)  Child  perfects  himself  in  reaching,  grasping,  walk- 
/  ing,  running  and  control  of  vocal  organs. 

(b)  Fair  control  of  finer  muscular  activity. 

(1)  Use  of  pen,  pencil,  brush  and  scissors. 

(2)  Eelation   of   eye    perceptions   to   hand   move- 

ments not  yet  perfected. 

(c)  Very  little  interest  in  the  perfection  of  skill  and 

technique. 
II.    Eapid  development  of  imagination. 

(a)  Change   from  the   sensory  level  to  the  ideational 
stage. 

(1)  The  child  takes  the  same  pleasure  in  form- 
ing mental  images  that  he  did  in  getting  sen- 
sations in  the  earlier  stage. 

(2)  Desire  for  stories  that  exercise  the  imagina- 
tion. 

(a)  Fairy  stories,  animal  stories,  myths  and 
folk  lore. 

(b)  Imitation  is  changed  from  sensory  to  dramatic  form. 

(1)  Dramatic  imitation. 

(a)  The  child  transforms  objects  and  persons, 
including  himself,  into  whatever  his  fancy 
dictates  or  his  dramatic  play  demands. 

(2)  Much  time  spent  in  this  free  imaginary  world. 

(3)  Creation  of  imaginary  companions. 

(c)  Percepts  and  images  often  confused. 

(1)  The  image  and  the  reality  not  clearly  sepa- 
rated. 

(2)  Memories  of  the  past  and  actual  facts  are  often 
confused. 

III.    Increase  in  mental  control. 

i(a)  Wider  association  of  objects  with  their  use. 

(b)  Mental  control  replaces  physical  control. 

(1)  The  child  now  directs  his  activities  by  means 
of  images  and  ideas. 

(c)  The  thinking  of  this  period  is  not  reflective. 

(1)  Very  little  careful  examination,  discrimina- 
tion, evolution  and  logical  judgments. 
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(2)  Imagination  crowds  out  logical  arrangement  of 
facts. 

(3)  Lack  of  judgment  due  to  limited  experience. 

(d)  More  interest  in  objects  than  ideas. 

(e)  Attention  fluctuates. 

(1)   Concentration  for  only  short  periods. 

(f)  Reasoning. 

(1)  All  the  elements  involved  in  reasoning  are  pres- 
ent the  first  three  or  four  years. 

(2)  The  changes  in  reasoning  which  occur  through- 
out the  life  of  the  child  are  due  to  an  increase 
in  number,  definiteness  and  manner  of  use  of 
ideas. 

(3)  Causes  for  poor  reasoning  of  this  period. 

(a)  Lack  of  necessary  data  and  experience. 

(b)  Liability  to  leave  out  essential  facts. 

(c)  Lack  of  a  purpose  or  necessary  motive. 

(d)  Past  experiences  unorganized  and  limited, 

(4)  As  regards  the  mechanics  of  reasoning,  chil- 
dren differ  from  adults  only  as  adults  differ 
among  themselves. 

IV.    Emotional  development. 

(a)  Feelings  express  themselves  in  action  without  con- 
straint. 

(1)   Spontaneity,  freedom,  impulsiveness. 

(b)  Feelings  fluctuate  rapidly. 

(1)  Emotions  are  unstable  and  easily  turned  from 
one  to  another. 

(c)  The  child  is  highly  suggestible  at  this  period. 

(1)  Sensitive  to  expressions  of  approval  and  dis- 
approval of  other  persons. 

(2)  Ideas  and  attitudes  adopted  uncrij;ically. 

(3)  Moods  are  likewise  easily  communicated. 

(a)   Calmness,    joyousness,   confidence,   polite- 
ness, hate,  fear,  dejection. 

(d)  Prominent  emotions  of  this   period. 

(1)  Sympathy  develops  with  the  growth  of  the 
imagination. 
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^2)   In  jealousy  one  sets  his  own  interests  over  and 

against  the  interests  of  another. 
(3)   Anger  is  closely  related  to  jealousy  and  rivalry. 
V.    Social  development. 

(a)  A  period  of  docility. 

(1)  Child  is   anxious  to  learn  the  various  social 
arts  in  the  home  and  school. 

(2)  Fundamental  things  in  manners,  morals  and 
speech  are  learne^d. 

(3)  The  child  realizes  his  dependency  and  lack  of 
knowledge  and  is  eager  to  learn. 

(4)  Desire  for  approval  of  parents  and  teachers 
strong  at  this  period. 

(b)  Play  of  early  childhood. 

(1)  Activities  become  more  complex. 

(a)   Movements  are  intensified  by  use  of  ap- 
paratus. 
(1)    Swings,  giant  strides,  etc. 

(2)  Play  with  objects  develops  into  a  simple  kind 
of  construction. 

(3)  Dramatic  play. 

(a)   A  strong  appeal  to  rhythm,  imitation,  cu- 
riosity and  imagination. 
,     (4)   Differences  in  play  of  boys  and  girls. 

(a)  ^  Convention  and  custom  cause  these  dif- 
ferences. 

(5)  Play  is  social  but  not  co-operative. 

(a)  Drop  the  handkerchief ,  hide-and-go-seek, 
pussy  wants  a  corner,  playing  store,  keep- 
ing house. 

(6)  Games  of  this  period  require  very  few  rules, 
(a)   Lack  of  voluntary  effort  forbids  complex 

games  involving  rules. 
C.     Later  Childhood— 8  +  1  to  12  +  1  years. 
I.    Development  of  finer  muscular  controls. 

(a)   A  high  degree  of  muscular  skill  is  possible. 

(1)   Boys    become    expert    in    running,    wrestling, 
swimming,    skatins;,    etc. 
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(2)   Increased  hand  control  of  tools  and  materials 
of  construction. 
II.    Characteristics  of  imagination. 

(a)   Imagination  becomes  less  fanciful  and  spontaneous. 

(1)  Control  of  th^  imagination  makes  possible  the 
distinction  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real. 

(2)  Images  can  now  be  held  long  enough  to  be 
examined  and  judged  as  to  their  proper  rela- 
tionship with  other  images  and  ideas. 

(a)  Action  can  now  be  planned  in  advance. 

(b)  A  decrease  in  the  vividness  of  images. 

(1)  The  child  begins  to  note  class  rather 
than  individual  characteristics  of 
objects. 

(2)  An  increase  in  the  variety  of  images, 
(a)   When  many  varieties  have  been 

met  with,  mental  images  are  a 
less  satisfactory  means  of  think- 
ing of  each  class  of  objects. 

(c)  Imagination  no  longer  an  end  in  itself. 
^(1)   Development  of  the   symbolic  func- 
tion of  the  image. 

(d)  Expansion  of  constructive  imagination. 

(1)  Larger  acquisition  of  mental  images. 

(2)  Control  of  images — sustained  atten- 
tion. 

(3)  Increased  power  of  mental  grasp. 

(4)  More  frequent  use  of  the  abstract, 
verbal  images. 

III.    Increase  in  mental  control. 

(a)   Rapid  expansion  of  thinking. 

(1)  A  realization  of  cause  and  effect. 

(2)  Control  of  actions  by  means  of  ideas. 

(3)  Analysis  and  demonstration  of  differences  and 
likenesses. 

(4)  Development  of  a  social  and  speculative  inter- 
est in  groups  of  persons  and  classes  of  objects 
and  events. 
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(b)  Development  of  reasoning. 

(1)  Enlargement  and  refinement  of  experience. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  essential  details. 

(3)  Systematic   methods   of   forming   and   testing 
conclusions. 

(c)  The  three  stages  in  the  development  of  reasoning. 

(1)  Sensory  and  practical — infancy. 

(2)  Imaginative  and  individual — early  childhood. 

(3)  Abstract,  analytic  and  general — later  childhood 
and  adolescence. 

(a)    Crystallization  of   experience   into   judg- 
ments. 
IV.    Important  emotions  of  this  period. 

(a)  Sympathy,   affection,   joy,  grief,  jealousy,  rivalry, 
fear,  anger. 

(b)  Development  in  the  control  of  their  expression. 

(1)  Eeflection  and  the  control  of  ideas  makes  this 
possible. 

(2)  Attitudes  likewise  are  becoming  more  perma- 
nent. 

(3)  Anger  should  develop  into  indignation. 

(4)  Jealousy  should  develop  into  emulation. 
V.    The  social  nature. 

(a)  The  period  of  individual  independence. 

(1)  Xo  gTcat  desire  to  conform   to   customs  and 
usages  of  society. 

(2)  Carelessness  in  personal  appearance. 
|(3)   Little  feeling  of  responsibility. 

(4)   Selfish  attitude. 

(b)  The  beginning  of  the  gang  spirit. 

(1)  A  dominant  factor  in  broadening  the  social 
nature. 

(a)  Voluntary  loyalty. 

(b)  Social  co-operation. 

(2)  Careful  g-uidance  needed  to  prevent  snobbish- 
ness outside  the  gang. 

(c)  The  play  of  later  childhood. 
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(1)  A  change  from  make-believe  to  matter-of-fact 
attitude. 

(2)  Individual  comj)etition  prominent. 

(a)  Competition  between  pairs. 

(b)  The  need  at  this  time  for  a  proper  re- 
direction of  the  instinct  of  rivalry, 

(1)    Opportune     time     to     develop     self- 
rivalry. 

(3)  Intellectual  activity  now  a  distinct  element  in 
the  pleasure  of  play. 

(a)   Interest  in  testing  one's  mental  powers. 
(1)   Guessing  games,  puzzles,  riddles,  etc. 

(4)  Differentiation  of  the  play  of  boys  and  girls. 

(a)  Sometimes  shyness  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence. 

(b)  Sometimes  repugnance  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  opposite  sex. 

D.     Period  of  Adolescence — a  period  of  readjustments.     12  +  1 
to  18  +  1  years. 
I.    Physical  readjustments. 

(a)  Rapid  growth  demands  muscular  and  functional  re- 
adjustments. 

(b)  A  demand  for  a  new  type  of  co-ordination  of  motion 
and  sensory  processes. 

(1)  New  adjustments  necessary  before  skill  can  be 
attained. 

(a)   Awkwardness,  self-consciousness,  etc. 
'  (2)   A  high  degree  of  physical  control  and  muscular 
dexterity  is  possible  with  proper  development 
training. 

(c)  Dominating  influence  of  the  sexual  feelings. 

(1)  Unexpended  sexual  energy  should  be  properly 
utilized  in  the  physical,  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  child. 

(2)  Extreme  sensitiveness  and  high  suggestibility. 

(d)  The  senses  undergo  certain  changes. 

(1)  Increased  sensitiveness  to  heat  and  cold. 

(2)  Appetite  becomes  irregular. 
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(3)  Strong  craving  for  color  stimuli. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  auditory  sense.  • 

(  5  )  Increased  interest  in  perfumes,  soaps,  etc.' 
II.    Mental  readjustments. 

(a)   Increase  in  general  mental  vigor. 

(1)  A  new  type  of  reflectiveness. 

(a)  Independent  judgment. 

(b)  Self-reliance. 

(2)  Action  is  now  guided  by  ideas  and  becomes 
more  definite  and  purposeful. 

(3)  Much  impulsiveness,  however,  in  thinking  and 
judging. 

(a)  Conflict  between  the  old  habits,  feelings 
and  interests  of  childhood  and  the  new 
of  adolescence. 

(4)  Enrichment  of  experience. 

(a)  A  new  desire  for  a  larger  understanding. 

(b)  'New  activities,  needs  and  interests. 

(c)  Responsiveness  to  new  ideas  and  ideals, 
(b)   An  increase  in  reasoning. 

(a)  Interest  in  cause  and  effect. 

(b)  Interest  in  solving  problems. 

(2)   ISTew  habits  of  analyzing,  associating,  general- 
izing and  classifying  ideas, 
(a)   Increase  in  abstract  thinking. 

(1)  Increased  use  of  critical  judgment. 

(2)  Increased  power  of  sustained  atten- 
tion. 

III.    Emotional  readjustments. 

(a)  Unstable  emotional  condition. 

(1)  Alternation  of  happiness  and  melancholy. 

(2)  Satisfaction   and   remorse. 

(3)  Selfishness  and  generosity. 

(b)  Unwholesome  attitude  of  introspection. 

(1)   The  cause  of  most  of  the  "storm  and  stress." 
C^)   ISTeed  for  intelli2;ent  guidance. 

(c)  Adolescent  love. 

(1)   A  number  of  distinct  stages. 
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(a)  At  one  stage  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
•  to  fall  in  love  with  older  persons. 

(b)  A  "showing  off"  stage  of  boys  before  girls 
and  girls  before  boys. 

"Puppy  love"  or  "calf  love"  stage, 
(d)   At  a  later  stage  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  sexes  to  draw  apart, for  a 
time, 
(d)   Sexual  impulses. 

(1)  A  powerful  inner  life  tendency. 

(2)  ISTecessitates  providing  proper  associations  with 
the  sex  impulse. 

(a)   Should  be  made  the  basis  for  all  manly 
and  womanly  virtues,    tenderness,    devo- 
tion and  courage. 
IV.    Social  readjustments. 
,(a)   Sympathy. 

(1)   A  disposition  to  enter  appreciatively  into  the 
misfortunes  of  others. 

(b)  Desire  for  approval. 

(1)  First  of  the  gang. 

(2)  An  increase  in  size  of  the  group  which  finally 
develops  into  adult  society. 

(c)  Altruism. 

(1)  A  desire  to  perform  positive  service. 

(2)  A  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

(3)  Strong  disposition  toward  co-operation. 

(d)  Gregariousness. 

(1)   High  school  secret  societies, 
(a)   Advantages. 

(1)   Satisfies  the  desire  for  social  organ- 
ization, 
^(b)  Disadvantages. 

( 1 )  Undemocratic. 

(2)  Snobbishness  cultivated. 

(3)  Prevents  proper  supervision. 

[(2)   Other  group  activities,  clubs,  cliques,  classes, 
etc. 
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(e)   Characteristics  of  the  play  of  adolescence. 

(1)  Group  competition  intense. 

(2)  Loyalty  to  groups. 

(3)  Subordination  to  leader  and  group. 

(4)  Games  involve  somewhat  complex  rules. 

(5)  Intellectual  competition. 

(a)   Debates,  declamation,  essays,  etc. 
V.    Religious  and  moral  aspects. 

(a)  The  time  for -conversions. 

(1)  A  desire  to  become  unselfish. 

(2)  Conversion  provides  an  opportunity  for  these 
desires. 

(3)  The  emotional  intensity  of  this  period  makes  a 
fertile  field  for  conversions. 

(b)  Responsiveness  to  ideals. 

(1)  Hero  worship. 

(2)  Idealism. 

(3)  Broad  human  interests. 


The  following  books  were  freely  consulted  in  preparing  this 
outline : 

Freeman :  "How  Children  Learn." 

Hall:  "Adolescence." 

Kirkpatrick:  "Fundamentals  of  Child  Study." 

Miller:  "Education  For  the  ]N"eeds  of  Life." 

Thorndike:  "ITotes  on  Child  Study." 

Tracy:  "Psychology  of  Childhood." 


Beauty  and  the  Public. 

Ltjcy  D.   Taylor,  Head  of  Department  of  Public   School 
Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

±' """'°' """^f  HE  time  has  come  for  believers  in  and  lovers  of  art 

I  to  come  forward  with  frank  and  clear  statements  of 
I  the  reasons  for  this  abounding  faith  in  the  value  of 
I    art  to  every  citizen.     The  vagaries  of  blind  and  deaf 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiHii ic^   materialistic  educators,  themselves  ignorant  of  the 

I  I    power  which  they  are  vainly  trying  to  evaluate,  need 

1  i    to  be  met  openly  and  squarely  by  those  workers  in 

*'""""""°"""'"""*  the  arts  who  know  from  personal  experience  whereof 
they  speak,  in  order  that  the  message  of  the  arts  to  our  citizens 
may  not  be  set  aside  for  so-called  practical  reasons,  which  in  too 
many  cases  prove  to  be  but  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Every  one  of  us  workers  in  the  arts  is  assured  from  his  own 
experience  that  joy  in  beauty  is  one  of  the  great  realities  of  life. 
We  know  that  the  creative  life  of  the  imagination  is  infinite  in  its 
power  of  giving  meaning  and  value  not  alone  to  our  personal  expe- 
riences but  to  all  knowledge,  even  to  the  broken  lights  of  truth  that 
men  are  discovering  and  proclaiming  so  vigorously  under  the  sup- 
posedly magic  name  of  science  in  this  intensely  materialistic  age. 
We  need  no  proof  to  convince  us  that  when  we  reach  the  plane  of 
thought  where  all  our  knowledge,  our  deepest  emotion,  and  our 
ideals  are  welded  together  in  creative  imaginative  expression, 
the  scales  of  barbaric  materialism  drop  from  our  eyes  and  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  verities  of  life.  We  are  sorry  for  the 
people  whose  multitudinous  possibilities  for  enrichment  of  life 
through  loving  beauty  have  been  pushed  aside  for  the  time  being 
by  a  peculiar  pride  in  materialistic  intelligence,  a  strange  disease 
destructive  of  spiritual  life,  that  is  proudly  hailed  as  indicativo 
of  progress  in  civilization.  Our  friends  and  allies,  spirit  and  imag- 
ination, have  been  driven  from  the  mental  courts  of  these  people 
by  that  forbidding  foot-rule  of  practicability.  Efficiency,  just  as 
though  the  infinite  could  really  be  measured  by  the  finite  products 
of  limited  human  intelligence.     But  temporary  banishment  is  not 
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extinction,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every  one  shall 
have  this  added  joy  in  living  becanse  he  has  opened  the  windows 
of  his  mind  to  beauty.  We  know  that  without  this  joy  in  beauty 
a  man  is  as  one  who  limps  along  a  rough  and  stony  road  which  leads 
into  barren  wastes.  We  know  that  he  has  lost  a  part  of  his  best 
heritage,  a  heritage  with  soul-satisfying  potentialities,  that  he  has 
squandered  it  in  chasing  the  limited  fragments  of  natural  laws 
which  he  has  gathered  and  made'  an  end  in  themselves.  We  know, 
with  a  certainty  that  no  human  laboratory  test  can  possibly  furnish, 
that  our  life  of  the  imagination  is  real  life.  He  who  doubts  it  is 
but  a  straggler  by  the  wayside,  hardened  in  his  habits  of  thought 
to  the  point  whe:^e  with  no  native  impetus  that  urges  him  on  the 
road  toward  the  City  Beautiful  he  has  closed  his  mind  to  all  lan- 
guage but  that  of  words  and  measurable  actions,  and  lost  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  and  inspiring  realities  of  life. 

This  adult  wayfarer,  so  proud  in  his  material,  finite  possessions, 
is  after  all  only  a  child  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  has  lost  tempo- 
rarily his  natural  joyous  feeling  for  beauty.  We  would  like  to 
tempt  him  out  of  his  formidable  castle  of  thought  long  enough 
to  play  with  the  sunbeams  for  even  a  moment.  We  know  that  he 
needs  them,  even  though  he  refuses  to  recognize  the  fact,  and,  sad 
though  it  is,  more  or  less  openly  makes  fun  of  us  as  dreamers  and 
idealists.  Are  the  children  of  the  future  generations  to  be  deprived 
of  their  rightful  heritage  because  of  his  pride  in  the  idols  of  mate- 
rialistic efficiency  that  he  has  erected  ?  How  can  he  teach  the 
children  to  play  T\dth  the  sunbeams  when  he  does  not  know  that 
they  exist  except  by  the  evidence  of  other  people?  And  is  not 
the  real  mission  of  all  adults,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  provide  foi* 
the  future  of  coming  generations  ? 

Joy  in  beauty  in  some  degree  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  every 
child.  The  seeds  sprout  at  some  period  for  every  individual ;  too 
often  the  conditions  are  not  right  for  the  culture  of  the  plant. 
It  fades  and  withers  undeveloped,  unproductive.  In  this  time  of 
stress,  of*  the  shifting  and  trying  of  men's  ideals,  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  a  single  child  lose  this  heritage  which  gives  meaning  to  life, 
making  success,  money  and  comforts  more  than  an  end  in  them- 
selves. The  future  of  our  national  life,  the  future  of  coming  gen- 
erations, lies  with  our  children. 
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The  seed  that  fails  to  germinate  in  them  now  means  barrenness 
somewhere  later.  The  work  of  our  generation  is  to  hold  back  the 
flood  of  barbarism  and  materialism,  to  keep  the  soil  conditions 
right,  that  our  children  may  so  grow  as  in  their  turn  to  nurture 
the  plant  of  civilization  and  bring  the  blossom  to  fruition.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  reconstruction  period 
for  all  of  us  who  are  leaders  of  children  is  here  now.  After  the 
war  will  be  too  late  for  some  of  them.  The  mission  of  every 
teacher  of  art  is  clearly  defined — to  preserve  and  pass  on  to  future 
generations  that  rich  treasure  of  life — beauty — by  making  the  lovo 
and  sympathetic  regard  for  it  a  very  real  part  of  the  life  of  all 
of  our  children. 

Every  individual  in  the  universe  can  haVe  this  joy  in  beaut \ 
because  beauty  is  in  his  own  attitude  of  mind,  is  in  his  own  imag- 
ination. He  does  not  create  beauty  with  his  hands,  with  sounds, 
with  words.  Representation,  music  and  literature  are  only  the 
forms  which  some  great  lovers  of  beauty  use  in  the  hope  of  making 
their  imaginative  ideas  accessible  to  other  people.  The  beauty  of 
a  picture  is  not  in  its  technique,  the  beauty  of  a  poem  is  not  in  its 
versification,  the  beauty  of  a  symphony  is  not  in  its  structure. 
These  all  have  styles  that  change,  but  beauty  still  lives  regardless 
of  all  the  stylfes  that  have  harassed  the  critics  during  the  ages. 
The  beauty  lies  in  the  soul  stirring,  imaginative  creation  in  the 
mind,  for  which  they  serve  as  symbols.  Their  beauty  lives  for  the 
individual  in  his  imagination,  just  as  they  exist  in  the  imagination 
of  their  creators,  but  only  in  that  measure  in  which  he  feels  sympa- 
thetic regard  and  makes  an  effort  to  reconstruct  them  imag- 
inatively. 

It  is  this  truth  which  brands  as  an  arch  fallacy  the  artificial 
separation  made  by  some  materialistic  educators  between  the  cre- 
ators and  the  appreciators  of  beauty.  Every  appreciator  is  of 
necessity  a  creator  in  some  degree.  Though  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  appreciator  is  the  creator  to  whom  the  imaginative  product 
is  so  clear  and  vivid  that  it  takes  very  definite,  tangible  form  and 
is  expressed  symbolically  through  some  medium  to  other  people, 
that  is  the  artist,  the  fact  remains  that  every  one  who  tries  to 
understand  the  langTiage  of  beauty  and  build  something  in  his  own 
mind  can  very  truly  be  called  a  creator.     Sincere  appreciation 
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without  some  measure  of  this  imaginative  creation  is  impossible. 
The  real  distinction  that  we  have  to  make  is  l)etween  the  creator 
who  uses  one  of  the  languages  of  beauty  skillfully  in  all  its  com- 
plexities and  the  creator  whose  forms  of  expression  are  very  limited. 
All  this  is  simply  one  way  of  saying  that  not  every  creator  works 
with  actual  tools.  The  child  without  talent  in  the  manipulation 
of  paint  and  brush  may  learn  to  get  much  joy  out  of  beautiful 
pictures  because  he  understands  their  beauty  and  makes  something 
from  them  in  his  own  imagination  which  unfolds  a  bit  of  life's 
richness  to  him.  Most  people  are  hampered  because  they  have  no 
form  of  expression  that  they  can  use  freely,  ISTature  has  not  pro- 
vided them  with  the  particular  tendencies  to  co-ordination,  or 
talent,  as  we  call  it,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  travel 
far  enough  along  the  road  of  self-expression  in  any  one  of  the 
arts  to  express  themselves  very  clearly.  They  turn  naturally  to 
the  lesser  arts  and  to  the  products  of  other  people's  expression 
to  use  and  adapt  them  to  fit  their  own  needs.  They  express  them- 
selves with  the  products  near  at  hand,  their  clothes,  their  home 
settings,  and  their  amusements.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  every 
effort  these  people  make  in  the  home  field  to  express  themselves 
does  clarify  and  intensify  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  thus  tre- 
mendously enhancing  their  appreciation.  But  their  joy  in  beauty 
is  not  limited  to  these  simple  concrete  expressions.  The  whole 
field  of  the  World's  greatest  art  is  theirs  to  share,  if  they  but  bring 
to  it  this  earnest  effort  to  recreate  what  the  artist  has  tried  to 
express.  He  who  appreciates  is  truly  a  creator,  for  appreciation 
is  only  a  result  of  imaginative  creation.  The  greater  the  appre- 
ciation and  the  stronger  the  creative  impulse  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  demand  concrete  expression.  Great  appreciation,  with  its 
strong  creative  impulse,  bursts  naturally  into  concrete  expres- 
sions, which  may  range  from  the  selection  of  a  color  scheme  for 
a  room,  to  the  designing  of  a  great  cathedral. 

The  only  outlet  for  creative  expression  in  the  pictorial  and 
decorative  arts  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people  is  in  the  field 
of  home  utilities.  People  are  too  busy,  their  talent  too  limited, 
to  permit  of  any  other  expression.  If  they  are  to  have  their 
experiences  enriched  with  a  ringing  message  of  joy  which  will  be 
permanently  vital,  they  must  be  taught  to  organize  and  create 
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beauty  out  of  the  materials  which  they  use  and  think  about  every 
day,  with  which  they  in  large  measure  form  their  decorative 
environment.  We  must  make  our  teaching  from  the  very  first 
deal  with  beauty,  beauty,  beauty,  not  with  the  technique  of  rep- 
resentation ;  must  give  them  the  elements  of  beauty  in  such  form 
that  they  can  combine  them  with  no  thought  or  need  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  personal  technique  in  either  representation  or  design. 
We  shall  have  to  cast  aside  certain  traditional  ideas  we  hold 
about  the  culture  of  art  through  learning  to  draw,  and  find  a 
solution  of  the  problem  by  a  frank  survey  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  man  in  the  street  and  his  wife,  both  busy  with  so  much 
that  is  ugly  and  commonplace  all  day. 

This  man  and  his  wife  are  seldom  going  to  use  their  neces- 
sarily limited  knowledge  of  drawing  to  express  a  beautiful  thought 
or  emotion.  When  they  hunger  for  expression  they  are  going  to 
buy  some  new  clothes,  new  pictures,  new  furniture,  and  in  the 
selection  of  the  bit  of  form  and  color  to  fit  the  particular  need 
are  going  to  appease  that  hunger.  They  cannot  design  the  go^vn, 
the  landscape,  the  chair,  but  they  can  and  do  create  beauty  when 
they  select  and  use  them.  They  cannot  design  the  material  for 
the  dress,  but  they  can  and  do  select  and  design  it  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual, thus  creating  and  expressing  beauty.  Representations  of 
the  design  which  they  make  are  unnecessary.  They  work  at  first 
hand  with  the  actual  materials,  such  as  they  find  in  the  shops, 
samples  of  real  wall  paper,  samples  of  real  hangings.  They  will 
seldom  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  making  even  the  design 
sketch.  But  when  their  interest  and  pleasure  in  creation  burst? 
the  bounds  of  commercial  limitations,  when  their  minds  are  filled 
with  color  and  form  thoughts  gained  through  contact  with  real 
things,  then  we  may  expect  them  to  evince  a  desire  for  and  interest 
in  the  representative  expression  of  color  in  the  design  of  the 
arrangements  they  are  contemplating. 

Herein  lies  the  whole  crux  of  the  question  for  us  as  teachers. 
For  talented  or  untalcnted  people  the  approach  to  joy  in  beauty 
lies  through  having  concrete  experiences  with  objects  first,  then 
later  the  symbols  for  the  expression.  In  art,  for  long  years,  we 
have  given  the  symbol  first,  and  hoped  that  somehow  the  children 
would  find  the  life  and  vitality  that  it  represented.     The  way  to 
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joy  in  beauty,  to  creation,  lies  first  along  the  path,  of  actual  expe- 
rience, not  through  the  representation  of  it. 

The  drawing  that  we  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  does  not 
necessarily  inculcate  this  love  of  beauty.  It  cannot  do  that  any 
more  than  the  daily  practising  of  scales  on  the  piano  instills  it. 
Its  place  and  office  are  quite  different.  The  drawing  may  lead 
to  fairly  accurate  perception  of  the  visual  aspects  of  form,  but 
even  that  is  not  inevitably  beauty.  The  perception  of  form  and 
the  language  of  drawing  are  but  the  raw  materials  from  which 
the  individual  forms  something  beautiful.  The  chances  are  strong 
that  when  there  is  not  sufficient  skill  to  command  a  free  use  of  the 
language,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  employ  it  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  of  beauty.  We  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  first  eight  grades  gain  sufficient  power  in  representa- 
tion to  use  it  consciously  as  a  creative  vehicle.  The  most  we  can 
say  is  that  occasionally  there'  is  a  pupil  with  sufficient  talent  who 
feels  the  flow  of  a  line  and  the  curve  of  a  leaf  more  acutely  because 
he  has  tried  to  say  it  with  his  pencil  or  brush.  The  majority  are  so 
worried  with  the  effort  that  they  think  only  of  the  problems  of 
manipulation,  or  they  have  so  little  idea  of  beauty  that  they 
do  not  recognize  it  in  the  leaf  anyway.  The  primary  value  of 
drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  is  on  the  side  of  sense  training, 
the  clarifying  of  form  ideas,  through  its  use  in  expressing  facts 
which  the  children  are  learning  in  other  school  subjects.  As  such 
its  value  is  tremendous  for  every  child,  as  necessary  as  the  arith- 
metic, language  and  history,  because  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
learning  process,  when  we  regard  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  experiences  for  the  children  rather  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  subjects.  Let  no  one  think  that  I  am  minimizing  the  value  of 
drawing.  I  am  sinq^ly  saying  that  learning  the  technique  of 
representation  is  a  long  way  from  experiencing  beauty.  I  am 
pleading  for  a  clearer  analysis  of  aims  in  our  teaching  than  we 
have  sometimes  bestowed,  an  analysis  that  seems  necessary  in  order 
to  put  forth  clearly  in  words  the  faith  we  have  in  the  value  of 
our  subject  and  refute  the  skepticism  of  some  of  the  short  sighted 
educators  who  decry  it  and  doubt  its  efficacy  as  any  kind  of  train- 
ing ;  who  still  think  of  it  as  an  amiable  fad.  ^o,  I  believe  firmly 
in  teaching  children  to  draw,  believe  that  it  should  be  the  daily 
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accompaniment  of  nearly  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  that 
there  should  be  almost  exactly  three  times  as  much  of  it  in  the 
schools  as  there  is  at  present. 

I  also  believe  most  profoundly  that  the  only  way  to  inculcate 
ideas  of  beauty  is  to  separate  frankly  the  representation  from  the 
appreciation,  at  least  in  the  early  steps,  and  in  place  of  abstract 
paper  designs  requiring  representation  or  the  use  of  symbolism, 
even  though  they  may  be  used  later  on  some  object,  to  give  the 
children  concrete  experiences  in  handling  and  using  beautiful 
colors,  forms  and  arrangements  already  made.  Give  them  oppor- 
tunities to  select  and  combine  real  objects.  Then  later,  vrhea 
their  minds  are  full  of  concrete  form  and  color  images,  they  will 
be  ready  to  use  the  short  cuts  of  symbolism  on  paper,  in  creating 
and  designing.  Then  the  carefully  executed  wall  elevation,  with 
its  well  chosen  and  well  rendered  washes  of  color  becomes  an 
expression  of  beauty  to, some  individual.  What  can  the  children 
possibly  express  of  real  beauty  when  we  talk,  talk,  talk  color  to 
them,  then  have  them  make  water-color  washes  to  put  on  a  dia- 
gram which  represents  the  side  or  corner  of  a  room?  There  is 
no  concrete,  first-hand  color  experience  in  all  this.  What  have 
they  been  thinking  about?  Mixing  paints,  minding  teacher,  and 
probably  getting  a  good  deal  of  incidental  pleasure  from  splashing 
and  puddling  the  paints. 

Why  not  give  them  dozens  of  samples  of  wall  paper,  help  them 
to  see  friends  and  pictures  against  them,  help  them  to  feel  the 
flatness  of  the  walls,  to  feel  the  relation  between  the  flatness  of 
the  pattern  and  the  wall,  to  try  the  different  colors  in  different 
lights  in  the  school  to  find  out  which  are  the  best  under  various 
conditions  day  after  day,  and  so  learn  to  discriminate  between 
crudity  and  refinement.  Then  begin  to  select  for  particular  con- 
ditions, trying  the  colors  and  papers  right  there  in  the  schools. 
ISTot  many  lessons  are  necessary  for  the  children  to  begin  to  really 
feel,  love  and  think  in  terms  of  color,  because  they  are  not  both- 
ered by  that  effort  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  to  mix  paints 
to  match  mental  images  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  but  which 
do  not  exist.  Moreover,  they  carry  those  color  experiences  home, 
they  are  real,  and  they  are  associated  in  such  fashion  that  "Moth- 
er" says  they  are  of  practical  use.     The  child  can  go  into  the 
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store  and  select  intelligently  for  her  ow*n  home  without  being  at 
the  mercy  of  a  salesman  into  whose  soul  beauty  has  never  entered. 
It  is  a  real  life  experience  in  which  she  has  participated. 

Do  the  same  with  hangings.  Take  the  real  m.aterials  into  the 
schoolroom.  Enlist  the  interest  of  the  local  dealers  in  getting 
samples  for  you.  Try  the  hangings  at  the  windows  with  the 
real  papers.  Do  not  flatten  them  out  and  match  them  to  the 
paper.  Let  the  light  come  on  them  and  through  them.  Experi- 
ment to  discover  qualities  of  color,  kinds  of  pattern,  kinds  of  tex- 
ture, kinds  of  contrast  and  accent  that  are  pleasing  together. 
Drape  the  windows,  using  small  cardboard  windows  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  find  out  how  to  hang  the  curtains.  Let  the  children 
experience  the  difference  in  line  and  proportion  directly.  Do  not 
stop  with  having  the  children  make  pictures  of  what  you  do.  Do 
the  real  thing  and  let  the  children  do  it.  The  test  of  what  they 
absorb  will  come  when  they  make  their  original  selection  and 
arrangement  later,  just  as  truly  a  reaction  of  impression  as  ex- 
pression on  paper.  Let  their  representation  be  the  outgrowth  of 
a  Need.  Let  the  children  get  to  the  place  where,  having  experi- 
mented with  five  or  six  different  methods  of  draping,  they  are 
planning  an  original  one  and  take  the  pencil  or  brush  naturally 
to  show  you  quickly  how  to  do  it.  Then  is  the  time  that  repre- 
sentation lives  for  them.  Then  they  are  ready  to  use  it,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  an  expression  of  that  beauty  which  they  have 
already  experienced,  have  already  felt  through  their  creation  with 
real  forms  and  colors. 

Do  the  same  with  furniture.  Use  real  chairs  and  tables.  Let 
them  get  actual  experiences  of  bumpy  curves  and  flowing  curves 
through  their  muscles,  concrete  expressions  of  good  and  poor  pro- 
portion ;  feel  the  enrichment  of  real  decoration  and  the  crudity  of 
ornamental  excrescences  through  actual  contact  with  real  objects. 
Then  use  pictures  of  furniture  when  you  are  sure  that  the  children 
have  felt  these  differences  and  have  vivid  concrete  images  in  their 
minds  with  which  to  work.  Have  them  select  good  examples  from 
catalogues,  select  for  particular  uses.  Supply  charts,  silhouettes 
and  outlines  of  beautiful  furniture.  Study  details  of  line  and 
ornament. 

Do  the  same  with  flowers  and  their  arrangement.     By  contrast 
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in  actual  experience  teach  harmony  of  the  form  of  the  receptacle 
and  the  flower,  harmony  in  their  colors ;  teach  the  difference 
between  arrangement  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  the 
flowers  and  the  crude  ugly  choking  in  masses;  teach  accent,  spot- 
ting, centering  of  interest.  Keep  a  special  corner  of  the  room 
for  the  flower  arrangements,  a  little  shrine  of  beauty.  Why  not  ? 
The  children  wall  get  more  joy  in  the  beauty  of  nature  this  way 
than  they  will  in  months  of  nature  drawing.  Of  course,  it  takes 
more  skill  on  our  part.  But  why  are  we  teaching  ?  "Surely  only 
that  we  may  give  of  our  best  to  the  children,  no  matter  how  many 
obstacles  beset  the  path. 

Do  the  same  with  dress.  Do  not  paint  paper  dolls  in  order 
to  get  color  schemes  to  fit  individual  complexions.  Try  samples 
of  cloth  on  different  girls,  on  yourself.  Give  them  the  real  color 
experience.  Find  out  what  girls  with  typical  complexions,  if 
there  are  such,  can  wear,  what  they  had  best  avoid.  Do  not  paint 
paper  dolls  to  get  colors  that  go  well  together  for  dresses.  Use 
samples  of  real  cloth,  bits  of  real  color.  Give  the  children  the 
real  experience  of  finding  the  right  color  quality  of  blue  satin 
or  silk  for  the  girdle  of  the  green-blue  dress.  If  you  feel  that 
they  must  have  a  more  definite  reaction,  let  them  paste  the  real 
cloth  on  tlie  doll  and  plan  the  spotting  for  the  chosen  trimming 
after  they  have  selected  from  real  samples.  Do  not  waste  time 
matching  those  samples  in  water-color.  Be  careful  how  you  have 
the  children  draw  lines  on  paper  dolls  to  suggest  the  design  of  the 
dress.  Remember  if  they  do  not  know  and  you  cannot  guide 
them  in  the  placing  of  those  lines  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  structure  of  the  dress,  the  task  is  as  pointless  as  that  of  asking 
your  dressmaker  to  design  a  bench  for  you,  she  knowing  nothiui^ 
of  how  it  is  fastened  together  or  how  the  wood  can  be  handled. 
You  cannot  teach  dress  design  without  knowledge  of  pattern  and 
structure. 

Urge  your  superintendent  to  give  you  money  to  supply  samples ; 
small  amounts  are  sufficient.  Carry  them  around  from  place  to 
place,  if  necessary.  If  you  have  several  isolated  rural  schools 
supply  them  with  little  travelling  exhibits  which  the  children 
in  the  center  who  have  access  to  more  material  build  up  for  them. 
Use  the  walls  and  mndows  of  the  little  rural  school  for  vour 
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problem.  Enlist  the  local  tradesmen,  take  the  children  into  the 
stores,  talk  about  the  work  at  parents'  meetings,  but  in  it  all  make 
sure  that  you  give  the  children  real  experiences  with  real  colors 
and  forms.  By  progressive  contrast  of  poor  with  better,  and  good 
with  beautiful,  build  up  in  them  those  concrete  ideas  of  form, 
color  and  arrangement  which  form  the  foundation  of  all  their 
imaginative  reactions,  through  which  they  can  and  will  reach  out 
to  the  larger,  more  satisfying  forms  of  art  expression  and  attain 
for  themselves  through  recreation  that  joy  in  beauty  which  is  their 
rightful  heritage. 


Our  Opportunity 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CKEED 
A.  S.  Ames,  Medfield,  Mass. 

Education  means  opportunity.  We  should  not  forget  that  it 
means  opportunity  for  service  as  well  as  for  self-advancement. 
The  glory  of  life  consists  not  in  what  we  take  from,  but  in  what 
we  give  unto  others.    Our  rights  are  less  important  than  our  duties. 

In  order  that  we  may  serve  our  country  more  wisely  and  nobly 
the  state  has  established  schools.  We  cannot  fully  comprehend 
the  value  of  these  schools,  or  what  it  has  cost  to  secure  them,  bnt 
we  can  strive  to  do  our  duty  in  them  day  by  day.  Every  act  of 
obedience,  every  lesson  learned,  every  victory  for  the  right  is  a 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  flag,  and  cancels  part  of  a  debt  we  can 
never  pay. 

Only  by  doing  well  the  little  tasks  and  the  little  duties  can  we 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  great  tasks  and  the  great  duties;  until, 
like  the  hero  of  old,  we  may  be  able  to  say,'"My  only  regret  is  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." 


As  to  Modern  Languages. 

Max  J.  IIeezbeeg,  ISTewakk,  IST.  J. 

f """"""° """"*  OW  important  is  the  question  of  what  modern  lan- 

I      ¥  ¥      i  guages  shall  be  studied  and  how  they  shall  be 

I  tTjt  I  studied  ?  One  might  imagine  that  in  the  stern 
I  I    stress  of  war  times  the  question  is  one  that  would 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicf  attract  little  attention,  but  the  keen  practicality  of 
I  I    the  British,  as  represented  in  their  Parliament,  has 

I  I    decided  otherwise.     Some  months  ago,  at  any  rate, 

•i>]iiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiic>f  g^  Parliamentary  committee  was  appointed,  "to  in- 
quire into  the  position  occupied  by  the  study  of  modern  languages 
in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  secondary 
schools  and  universities,  and  to  advise  what  measures  are  required 
to  promote  their  study,  regard  being  had  to  the  requirements  of 
a  liberal  education,  including  an  appreciation  of  the  history,  liter- 
ature and  civilization  of  other  countries,  and  to  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  public  service."  Upon  this  committee  served  many 
distinguished  educators,  scholars  and  publicists  of  Great  Britain, 
including  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  chairman.  Sir  C.  A.  Montague 
Barlow,  M.  P.,  Mr.  E.  BuUough,  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Mr.  A.  C.  Coffin,  Miss  M.  A.  Gilliland,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Gooch,  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  Mr.  L.  D.  Holt,  Dr.  Walter 
Leaf,  Dr.  G.  Macdonald,  Mr.  A.  Mansbridge,  Mr.  E"orwell  Smith, 
Miss  J.  M.  Tuke  and  Sir  James  Yoxhall,  M.  P.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Twentyman  acted  as  secretary. 

This  committee  has  now  rendered  its  report,  and  its  logic,  clarity 
and  force  have  won  universal  praise  for  it  in  England,  and  have 
rendered  it  likely  that  many  of  its  recommendations  will  be 
adopted.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  by  which  the  committee 
was  created,  the  report  makes  recommendations,  first,  of  a  general 
character ;  secondly,  covering  the  public  service ;  and  thirdly,  cov- 
ering the  educational  system  in  its  various  parts.  Before  reaching 
their  conclusions  the  committee  held  49  sittings  and  called  136  wit- 
nesses— governmental,  financial,  industrial  and  educational.     The 
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University  of  Paris  contributed  its  experience,  and  some  thousand 
members  of  the  business  world  were  circularized. 

As  TO  THE  MoDERlsr  LANGUAGES. 

The  three  principal  general  recommendations  are  these: 

1.  That  modern  studies  be  energetically  fostered  by  all  public 
and  local  authorities  concerned  with  education  and  with  public  and 
private  business. 

2.  That  means  be  taken  to  bring  the  business  world  into  closer 
touch  with  education. 

3.  That  an  advisory  committee  be  set  up  for  modern  studies 
in  the  universities  and  for  scholarships. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  report  is  more  significant  than  that  which 
deals  with  the  efforts  to  be  made  to  foster  the  study  of  the  modern 
languages  as  a  means  of  improving  the  public  service.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Foreign  Ofiice — corresponding,  of  course,  to  our 
Department  of  State — encourage  in  every  way  the  systematic  and 
scientific  study  of  foreign  languages.  The  recommendation  is 
further  made  that  in  the  Civil  Service  requirements  of  the  general 
consular  service  a  higher  language  item  be  included.  Officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  it  is  urged,  should  be  given  more  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages;  at  present  there  is 
no  instruction  in  languages  at  the  Staff  College.  An  interesting 
point  is  that  fuller  and  better  use  should  be  made  of  women  trained 
in  modern  languages.  The  quick  insight  of  the  British  govern- 
ment officials  as  to  one  of  the  most  profound  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent century  is  shown  in  the  recommendation  that  a  survey  should 
be  undertaken  of  the  African  languages. 

So  far  as  the  school  system  is  concerned,  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  necessarily  technical  in  character  and  based  on  the 
idiosyncratic  methods  of  British  lower  schools  and  universities. 
The  British  have  always  made  scholarships  an  integral  part  of 
their  educational  institutions.  The  great  role  that  the  ancient 
languages  play  in  British  education  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  antiquity  has  been  heavily  endowed  and  has  attracted 
consequently  a  large  number  of  devotees.  The  committee  urges 
that  something  similar  be  done  for  the  modem  languages,  and  they 
specifically  name  a  definite  grouping  of  scholarships  and  also  pro- 
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fessorships.  Another  recommendation  is  that  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin  be  compulsory  in  any  of  the  universities — a  step  which  most 
American  institutions  have  already  taken.  The  study  of  modern 
languages  is  by  no  means,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  to  be  con- 
fined to  philology,  but  is  to  comprise  the  history,  the  literature, 
the  economics,  and  the  customs  of  the  countries  concerned  as  well. 
Recent  and  present-day  conditions  of  each  country  studied  are,  in 
fact,  to  be  emphasized.  An  interchange  of  professors-  with  foreign 
countries  is  to  be  arranged  whenever  possible.  Furthermore,  en- 
couragement is  to  be  given  to  research  in  little  known  foreign 
languages. 

An  important  point  with  reference  to  the  secondary  schools  is 
that  teachers  of  modern  studies  are  to  be  encouraged  to  qualify 
themselves  for  university  work.  Moreover,  modern  language 
teachers  are  to  be  given  facilities  for  visiting  foreign  countries, 
and  the  system  of  interchange  is  to  be  developed,  both  with  regard 
to  teachers  and  students.  The  existing  system  of  evening  and 
other  part-time  classes  in  modem  languages  for  seniors  and  adults 
is  to  be  further  developed,  and  it  is  to  be  made  worth  the  while 
of  the  teachers  of  such  classes  to  undergo  some  training,  if  they 
have  not  already  had  sufficient.  Students  at  universities  and 
secondary  schools  are  to  be  encouraged  to  spend  their  long  vaca- 
tions abroad.  Examinations  are  to  include  oral  as  well  as  writ- 
ten tests.     Systematic  training  in  phonetics  is  to  be  given. 

There  is  at  present  in  London  a  School  of  Oriental  Studies 
which  is  probably  doing  as  much  as  any  other  British  institution 
in  the  way  of  promoting  mutual  understanding  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  peoples  of  their  Asiatic  possessions.  The  committee 
consequently  recommends  that  a  similar  school  for  the  intensive 
study  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  European  languages 
be  established,  which  shall  also  make  researches  as  to  the  geog- 
raphy, resources,  industries,  and  other  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  minor  European  countries  especially.  In  the  same 
way  the  present  London  School  of  Economics  is  to  be  a  center 
for  the  study  of  the  products,  the  industry,  the  trade,  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  chief  European  countries,  and  also 
of  l^orth  and  South  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  attitude  of  this  committee  to- 
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wards  the  various  languages  ?  Which  do  they  regard  as  major 
and  as  of  first-rate  practical  importance?  French,  in  their  opin- 
ion, is  to  be  the  chief  language  studied  in  England.  Thus  the 
allowance  for  French  in  the  way  of  new  professorships  and  lec- 
tureships is  to  be  half  as  much  again  as  for  each  of  four 
other  languages  named.  JSText  to  French  come  Spanish,  Italian, 
Russian — and  German.  Regarding  Spanish  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  United  States  is  better  equipped  as  to  handbooks 
and  textbooks  than  England  is.  To  this  language,  as  to  Italian 
and  Russian,  "attention  commensurate  to  that  given  to  German" 
should  be  given;  Regarding  German,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
committee  is  purely  practical.  German  should  be  studied  be- 
cause England  will  need  a  good  many  people  knowing  German,  if 
only  to  clear  up  pre-war  accounts.  One  reform  that  England  is 
making,  of  a  kind  similar  to  a  movement  in  this  country,  is  as 
regards  the  matter  of  the  nationality  of  the  teachers  of  foreign 
tongues.  "British  needs,"  they  say,  "must  be  interpreted  hj 
British  scholars,"  and  again,  "British  birth  should  be  a  qualifica- 
ion,  not  a  defect."  But  as  assistants  men  of  foreign  birth  may 
be  employed.' 


Where  the  Children  Conduct  the  Class.* 
Berthold  Otto  and  Spontaneous  Education. 

Roy  Temple  Ho'jse,  Univeesity  of  Oklahoma,  Xokman,  Okla. 

f """•""""I   REGARD   Berthold  Otto  as  our  greatest  teacher 

I    since  Pestalozzi,"  writes  Jacob  Pfalzgraf,  a  promi- 
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I  nent  Bavarian  educator;  and  the  "Berthold  Otto 
I  Union,"  whose  business  is  the  furtherance  of  the 
^Kiiimiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  pedagogical  method  known  as  "Gesamtunterricht," 
I  I    or   Collective  Instruction,   is   at  present  the  most 

I  I    effective   and   interesting  educational   organization 

*"""""'"° ""*   in  Germany.     Berthold  Otto's  school  in^a  suburb 

of  Berlin  has  been  in  operation  for  years  but  his  educational 
theory,  which  is  quite  as  worthy  our  study  as  that  of  Madame 
Montessori,  for  example,  has  up  to  the  present  attracted  no  atten- 
tion in  America.  His  plan  is  making  its  way  very  rapidly  in 
Germany.  A  great  many  separate  schools  have  been  employing 
it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods;  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  Leipzig  for  some  years,  and  a  cautious  form  of  it  has 
been  adopted  for  Berlin  itself. 

Otto  faced  squarely  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  average  child 
is  not  interested  in  his  school  work,  or  at  best  is  interested  in 
only  a  part  of  it.  He  sought  the  reasons,  and  decided  that  the 
subject-matter,  arbitrarily  chosen  by  adults,  is  often  not  adapted 
to  the  childish  mind.  Then  he  saw  the  child  hustled  from  class 
to  class,  in  the  higher  schools  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and  required 
to  shift  his  attention  and  interest  from  one  subject  to  another  as 
rapidly  as  a  telephone  operator  makes  and  breaks  her  connections. 
He  saw  eager  questions  ignored  because  they  touched  another  sub- 
ject than  that  which  was  under  discussion  at  that  particular 
period,  or  even  because  they  failed  to  fit  into  any  of  the  arbi- 
trarily   delimited    "branches"    which    the    pupil    was    studying. 

♦This  sketch  has  reposed  in  the  Editor's  sanctum  for  a  long  time.  So  much  interest 
has  of  late  beeu  shown,  in  America,  in  the  method  described,  that  thfi  Editor  believes  that 
Professor  House's  interpsting:  sljetch  will  be  valued  by  the  readers  of  Education  notwith- 
standing the  present  distaste  for  everything  German. 
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And  lie  set  about  to  remedy  these  evils  by  his  expedient  of  Collec- 
tive Instruction. 

'  Tor  one  hour  a  day  all  the  bays  and  girls  in  Otto's  school — 
they  range  from  6  to  17  years — gather  under  Otto's  supervision, 
and  the  lesson  begins  with  a  suggestion  from  some  member  of  the 
class.  "Each  pupil  presents  the  subject  which  is  interesting  him 
the  most  at  the  moment.  Ordinarily  three  or  four  such  questions 
are  handled  during  one  period,  sometimes  more.  The  themes 
are  noted  as  they  are  presented.  In  the  discussion  of  IS^umber 
One  the  child  who  proposed  the  subject  is  allowed  to  speak  first; 
he  may  report  what  he  has  seen,  he  may  ask  a  question,  he  may 
furnish  a  bit  of  information  from  the  political,  social,  artistic, 
technical  or  sporting  occurrences  of  the  day.  After  him  come 
other  pupils  who  are  interested  in  the  subject;  they  speak  as  long 
as  they  choose.  ISTot  until  they  ask  it  does  the  teacher  offer  assist- 
ance, as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  allows  him  to  do  so. 
If  he  is  unable  to  answer,  he  frankly  confesses  his  inability,  and 
the  question  is  left  open  until  the  next  time.  This  very  fact  that 
the  teacher  does  not  assume  to  be  a  compendium  of  information, 
but  a  friend  and  associate  of  the  boys,  does  him  no  harm,  but 
rather  helps  both  himself  and  the  instruction,  since  the  children's 
courage  to  ask  questions  and  to  speak  out  their  opinions  boldly 
increases  as  they  are  free  from  the  fear  of  being  abused  for 
stupidity  by  an  all-wise  master."  (Dr.  Adolf  Matthias  in  "Die 
Woche.") 

-  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  class  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher  appearing 
as  little  more  than  a  discreet  and  unobtrusive  presiding  officer, — 
although  he  is  of  course  playing  a  much  more  important  part  than 
appears, — the  original  feature  of  Berthold  Otto's  method  is  the 
mingling  of  all  ages  in  one  class.  This  is  the  way  the  child 
learns  land  teaches  at  home  with  father  and  mother,  with  older 
and  younger  children.  This  is,  moreover,  the  way  the  adult  learns 
and  teaches  out  in  the  world,  with  men  of  various  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence about  him,  nearly  all  of  them  occupied  with  other  matters 
than  those  which  concern  him,  and  hence  able  to  understand  him 
only  if  he  expresses  himself  very  clearly  and  simply,  and  to  teach 
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him  only  if  he  makes  a  special  effort  of  adjustment  to  unfamiliar 
conditions  and  terminology.  Hence  the  method  of  Collective 
Instruction  touches  both  the  home  life  and  the  great  life  of  the 
outside  world,  which  makes  it  vital  and  practical.  Moreover,  it 
cultivates  the  virtues  of  patience  and  tolerance,  and  is  thus  train- 
ing for  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind. 

Besides  the  one  general  class,  there  are  classes  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  which  children  of  the  same  age  are  grouped  together. 
Here  it  is  possible  to  take  more  for  granted  and  to  go  deeper 
below  the  surface,  but  it  is  still  the  wish  of  the  children  which 
determines  the  themes  discussed. 

But  Berthold  Otto  is  not  a  friend  of  the  random  and  the 
general.  He  believes  thoroughly  in  specialization,  and  attacks  the 
plan  which  forces  every  child,  be  his  genius  a  turn  for  poetry  or 
mechanics, "  mathematics  or  art,  into  the  same  mould  of  general 
culture.  Hence  he  keeps  a  careful  watch  of  each  child  during  the 
Collective  Instruction  period,  and  when  he  catches  a  leaning  in  a 
particular  direction,  he  quietly  encourages  it  until  the  child  in  ques- 
tion is  led  to  ask  for  separate  instruction  in  the  particular  branch 
which  covers  the  ground  of  his  interest.  Hence  it  is  that  Otto's 
school  in  every  case  at  the  request  of  the  pupils  has  added  small 
classes  in  most  of  the  ordinary  public  and  high  school  subjects, 
and  is  still  adding. 

Dozens  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  so  revolutionary  a  proce- 
dure will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  but  there  is  no  space 
for  their  discussion  here.  Otto,  in  his  own  private  school,  is  pro- 
ceeding without  any  reference  to  the  standards  of  the  ordinary 
public  schools,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Leipzig,  up  to  the  present  the  largest  city  to  attempt 
the  experiment.  It  is  in  operation  there  in  24  schools  with  about 
1,500  children.  This  group  of  children  were  taught  in  this  way 
for  two  years,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the 
period  they  should  be  tested  to  compare  their  proficiency  in  read- 
ing, arithmetic  and  writing  with  the  groups  of  children  taught 
for  the  same  period  in  the  conventional  way. 

The  test  resulted  in  a  clear  victory  for  Otto's  method.  Of  the 
children  taught  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  less  than  half  as 
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many  in  proportion  failed  as  was  the  case  with  the  others.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  the  choice  of  whether  their 
children  should  or  should  not  try  the  experiment  was  left  to  the 
parents  a  large  fraction  in  these  groups  was  made  up  of  children 
who  were  slow  and  had  not  learned  well  in  earlier  years. 

A  particular  phase  of  Otto's  instruction  which  has  been  much 
criticised  is  the  frequency  with  which  political  questions  come  up 
for  discussion  in  his  general  class.  Politics,  it  is  urged,  are  out 
of  place  in  the  pure  mind  of  a  small  child.  "I  had  no  inten- 
tion," says  the  educator  in  one  of  his  lectures,  "of  breaking  into 
the  idyll  of  childhood  with  politics ;  it  never  came  into  my  head 
to  trouble  the  children  with  politics  until  I  was  troubled  with 
politics  by  them.  .  .  .  But  this  very  demand  of  theirs  was  a 
sign  to  me  that  the  children  need  such  knowledge.  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  as  every  organic  being  chooses  from  the  world 
about  it  that  particular  thing  which  is  useful  to  it,  and  naturally 
and  instinctively  rejects  what  is  harmful  to  it,  so  the  child  mind 
will  choose  from  the  world  of  culture  into  which  it  is  growing, 
exactly  that  which  will  be  most  useful  to  that  particular  child  for 
its  spiritual  growth." 

It  is  clear  that,  not  only  a  wide  range  of  general  information, 
but  a  marvelous  alertness,  tact  and  ability  at  character-reading 
would  be  necessary  to  handle  a  Berthold  Otto  class  successfully, 
and,  that  a  failure  with  such  a  class  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  But  hundreds  of  teachers  all  over  Germany  are  report- 
ing that  they  are  handling  such  classes  successfully.  Otto  him- 
self Avas  at  first  of  the  opinion  that  16  or  17  would  be  all  that 
could  meet  together  to  advantage,  but  in  the  later  years  he  has 
handled  as  many  as  60  with  profit,  and  some  other  teachers  have 
gone  beyond  even  this  number.  He  issues  a  periodical  called 
"Der  Hauslehrer,"  in  which  his  experiences  are  reported  from 
week  to  week,  and  has  published  a  long  list  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  which  his  theories  are  set  forth  at  length. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  are  glad  to  present  in  this  number  of  Education  an  inspiring 
paper  by  a  successful  teacher  of  art  in  a  city  noted  for  culture, — 
a  paper  which  calls  us  back  from  the  contemplation  of  distressing 
scenes  of  war  and  carnage  to  the  sources  of  beauty  and  to  those  things 
that  minister  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ideals  of  mankind. 

The  diversion  of  thought  is  timely.  In  the  necessary  and  quite 
Justifiable  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  pressing  practical 
duties  of  the  hour  we  need  not  wholly  lose  sight  of  the  aesthetic  and 
the  beautiful.  These,  too,  are  necessary  to  a  true  and  rounded  patri- 
otism. The  schools,  the  churches,  the  homes  of  our  fair  land,  yes, 
even  the  Government  itself,  with  all'  its  multitudinous  cares  and 
responsibilities,  must  take  thought  of  the  soul  life  if  we  are  to  possess 
the  purest  and  highest  form  of  democracy.  The  war  does  not  change 
the  fundamental  facts  and  qualities  of  human  nature.  The  soul 
finds  joy  and  inspiration  in  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world  and 
cannot  reach  its  highest  development  without  their  ministry.  We 
should  all  take  time  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  instinct.  All  the  more 
is  this  true  in  the  time  of  war.  The  strain  is  great  even  upon  those 
who  are  little  concerned  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  actual  conflict. 
The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  street,  the  schools  even,  are  surcharged 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battle.  We  cannot  escape  the  din 
even  in  the  remotest  hamlet. 

But  we  may  abstract  the  mind,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  and 
contemplate  ithe  beauties  of  nature.  We  may  think  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  great  authors  and  orators.  We  may  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  inspired  composers.  We  may  gratefully  accept  the  ministry 
of  true  artists  in  whatever  field  they  present  to  us  the  results  of  their 
high   inspirations. 

We  are  positive  that  this  lesson  is  needed  by  the  teachers,  as  truly 
and  as  much  as  by  any  one  class.  Take  time  to  refresh  your  souls 
and  to  refill  your  minds  vnth  noble  thoughts  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  art  and  God's  ovm  world  of  nature.  It  will  calm,  refresh, 
strengthen.  The  atmosphere  of  your  classroom  will  be  purified, 
your  woes  will  seem  lighter,  your  infiuence  will  be  broader  and 
deeper,  and  life  will  be  better  worth  living  for  your  contact  with 
these  eternal  verities. 


The  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Association  furnishes  us  the 
following  mteresting  information  about  welfare  supervision  of  women 
under  war  conditions,  in  England: 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  Great  Britain  has  issued  a  leaflet 
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describing  the  "Duties  of  Welfare  Supervisors  for  Women."  This 
office  has  been  created  because  of  the  entrance  of  women  into  industr3\ 
Its  duties  are  to  obtain  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  stafE  of  workers 
and  to  help  in  maintaining  satisfactory  conditions  of  work.  The 
Supervisor  is  to  ascertain  the  needs  within  the  factory — intra-mural 
welfare;   outside  the   factory— extra-mural  welfare. 

The  scope  of  the  Supervisor  shows  how  particular  is  the  oversight 
England  extends  to  these  new  workers.  It  is  a  paternal  care,  but 
one  carefully  devised  to  protect  the  individual  in  personal  liberty. 

The  canteen  is  most  carefully  considered.  The  Welfare  Super- 
visor sees  that  suitable  food,  rapidly  and  punctually  served,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  women  workers,  that  women  can  be  provided  with 
proper  food  before  starting  to  work.  The  canteen  is  to  be  made  as 
restful  and  comfortable  as  possible,  so  that  rest  as  well  as  food  will 
be   provided. 

No  development  of  the  war  has  been  more  revolutionary^  than 
England's  attitude  toward  women.  Their  eager  response  to  the  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  country — it  is  stated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  shells 
which  are  now  being  fired  in  France  are  being  made  by  women — was 
met  by  the  government's  prompt  act  to  enfranchise  them.  Justice 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  habit. 

"It  cannot  be  doubted,"  states  the  Springfield  Union,  "that  the 
world  is  for  woman  suffrage.  Since  the  war  began  40,000,000  women 
in  Eussia,  Denmark,  England  and  Iceland  have  been  enfranchised, 
and  agitation  for  the  vote  has  reached  the  women  of  such  obscure 
countries  as  Korea  and  India.  It  may  be  questioned,  though,  whether 
this  country  is  for  it  at  all."  Surely  the  United  States  is  a  great 
world  power  and  belongs  in  that  world  that  has  no  doubts  about  this 
question — the  world  of  democratic  ideals. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  following  interesting  information.     He  says: 

"Congress,  without  dissenting  vote,  has  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  the  great  task  of  re-educating  and 
rehabilitating  for  civil  life  and  usefulness  such  of  our  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  may  be  proper  subjects.  Available  statistics 
show  the  number  to  average  about  10,000  per  million  men  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  on  the  present  army  and  navy  strength,  together  with 
auxiliaries,  we  are  certain  of  almost  30,000  men  to  be  subjects  for 
re-education  this  year.  As  the  strength  grows  the  number  of  men 
grows.  With  the  more  sanguinary  nature  of  the  fighting  in  open 
warfare,  instead  of  trench  stalemate,  the  average  may  run  to  higher 
figures.  Experience  of  our  allies  shows  that  over  80  per  cent  of  per- 
manently disabled  men  can  be  re-educated  for  useful,  self-sustaining, 
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wage-earning  employment.  Many  of  them  will  be  made  into  expert 
artisans,  mechanics  and  semi-professionals,  and  will  be  a  most  valuable 
asset  to  the  country  in  carrying  on  the  work  back  of  the  lines,  releas- 
ing able-bodied  men  for  the  front;  and  also  of  great  use  to  the 
countr\^  in  the  civil  readjustments  after  the  war  when  the  depleted 
ranks  of  skilled  men  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
work  is  of  intense  interest  to  every  man  in  the  ranks,  every  man  sub- 
ject to  draft,  and  the  families  and  relatives  of  these  men,  and  to 
Americans  generally.  To  know  that,  even  though  broken  and  shat- 
tered in  the  fighting,  there  does  not  exist  a  future  of  inadequately 
pensioned,  idle  days,  or  an  occupation  that  is  semi-mendicancy,  but 
that  the  disabled  man  may  be  fitted  for  useful,  respectable,  wage- 
earning  occupation,  and  in  many  instances  will  make  more  than  he 
ever  made  before  he  was  hurt,  should  add  strength  to  his  arms 
and  resolution  to  his  course.  It  should  comfort  them  and  their 
families,  and  make  those  who  are  not  privileged  to  bear  arms  feel 
that  our  country  is  acting  with  high  justice  toward  the  men  who  are 
bearing  the  brunt." 


In  July,  1917,  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  national  educational  fraternity 
for  college  women.  Seven  such  societies  were  already  in  existence  as 
local  organizations,  and  each  of  the  seven  was  represented  at  the 
conference.  Since  that  time,  the  constitution  proposed  at  this  meet- 
ing has  been  ratified  by  each  of  the  local  chapters,  and  thus  there 
comes  into  existence  the  national  honorary  educational  fraternity, 
Pi  Lambda  Theta.  The  chapters  are  located  at  the  following  insti- 
tutions: University  of  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Kansas, 
University  of  Missouri  and  University  of  Washington.  The  aim  of 
the  fraternity  is  to  establish  a  lofty  code  of  ethics  and  etiquette,  to 
foster  professional  spirit  and  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  honor, 
and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  advanced  courses  in  education.  Mem- 
bership is  granted  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  graduate  students  in 
approved  colleges  of  education.  Requirements  include  high  grade  of 
scholarship,  professional  ability,  and  certain  personal  characteristics. 
The  emblem  of  the  fraternity  is  a  gold  key,  based  upon  the  Egyptian 
Key  of  Life.  Katharine  Foulke,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  corresponding  secretary. 


Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  more  recently  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Second  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress,  has  been  appointed  specialist  in  com- 
mercial education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior.     In  this  new  work  the  Bureau  proposes  to  investigate  local. 
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state  and  national  educational  opportunities  for  business  training, 
to  recommend  courses  of  study,  and  to  co-operate  through  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  establishment  of  the  proper  relations  between  oppor- 
tunity for  training  and  the  needs  of  business. 

A  plan  which  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  democratic  spirit  of 
our  age  and  this  free  land  of  America,  has  been  inaugurated  by 
Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  He 
proposes  to  secure  for  workingmen  some  of  the  higher  intellectual 
pleasures  and  privileges  which  have  heretofore  been  eligible  to  the 
more  highly  favored  few  who  have  had  larger  means  and  greater  con- 
trol of  their  time.  Mr.  Claxton  thinks  that  the  workers  have  a 
capacity  for  intellectual  pursuits  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  those 
who  have  the  means  and  therefore  the  time  to  attend  the  colleges  and 
imiversity  courses.  Assuming  an  eight-hour  working  day,  with  the 
•liberal  allowance  of  ten  hours  a  day  for  sleep,  there  remain  more 
than  2,600  hours  a  year,  of  which  at  least  730,  it  is  urged,  "might 
well  be  given  to  the  higher  education."  Self-education  it  would 
not  altogether  be,  in  Dr.  Claxton's  plan,  for  in  the  great  cities  he 
would  have  temples  built — for  New  York  City  one  of  them  "every 
ten  blocks  or  so" — "where  the  laborers  could  gather  for  a  couple 
of  hours  a  day  to  the  nourishing  and  enlarging  of  their  minds." 
He  thinks  that  the  money  ought  to  be  obtainable  to  carry  out  this 
idea,  and  that  the  workers  will  welcome  such  opportunities  and 
hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  them, — to  their  own  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  everlasting  grind  of  labor, — and  that  they  would 
be  healthier,  happier  and  more  skillful  in  their  toil.  The  scheme 
seems  at  first  thought  somewhat  Utopian.  But  so  have  many  other 
schemes  which  have  in  the  end  worked  out  into  a  large  success. 
Certainly  there  have  been  here  and  there  successful  experiments  along 
these  very  lines.  Euskin,  in  England,  met  with  a  most  encouraging 
success  in  his  lecture  courses  for  workingmen.  Our  own  Peter 
Cooper  established  his  Working  Men's  Institute,  which  has  ministered 
to  thousands  in  ways  quite  similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  Com- 
missioner. ■  The  plan  is  worth  trying.  It  is  an  educational  idea 
quite  worthy  of  its  broad-minded  and  far-seeing  sponsor.  The  new 
age  is  upon  us.  New  demands  and  new  opportunities  confront  us. 
Optimism,  broad-mindedness  and  courage  can  accomplish  wonders. 
Every  educator  should  applaud  the  announcement  of  our  Chief's 
ambitious  scheme. 


Educational  classes  in  the  army  camps  form  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Training  Camp  Activities.  '  This 
work  is  maintained  with  the  help  of  local  committees.  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  local  committees  are  co-operating  most  effectively 
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with  the  camp  forces  is  in  the  securing  of  teachers  of  French  and 
other  subjects.  The  men  are  eager  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
time  when,  "somewhere  in  France/^  they  will  meet  the  men  with 
whom  they  are  to  fight  side  by  side.  The  War  Eecreation  Boards  in 
many  cities  are  making  this  possible  by  providing  teachers,  not  only 
at  the  camps  but  in  the  communities.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  instance,  is 
furnishing  French  teachers  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  director 
at  camp;  Burlington,  Yt.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Chicago,  111.  (where 
a  five-hour  trip  is  involved  for  the  teachers  going  to  Highland  Park), 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  and  may  other  cities  are 
performing  similar  service.  In  Alexandria,  La.,  a  grammar  school 
has  been  opened  in  the  evening  for  classes  in  French  and  history. 
In  Chattanooga  the  Board  of  Education  is  attempting  to  supply  the 
educational  material  necessary  for  the  300  men  enrolled  in  classes 
in  camp,  man}'  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  wi'ite.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  arithmetics  sent  to  the  War  Eecreation  Board  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  of  Cincinnati  are  being  put  into ,  excellent  use 
at  camp. 


The  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  held  in 
Chicago  June  24  to  28,  was  of  special  interest,  because  it  marked 
the  silver  anniversary  of  that  organization.  The  delegates  and  visit- 
ing kindergartners,  nearly  one  thousand  in  number,  represent  the 
18,000  kindergartners  and  the  500,000  children  in  the  kindergartens 
of  the  country.  At  the  first  meeting  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford, 
President  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  was  the  chief  speaker.  Her  subject  was 
"The  Child  in  a  War-Modified  World."  Among  the  other  topics  were 
.'Experiments  in  Measuring  the  Progress  of  EJindergarten  Children," 
by  Alma  S.  Binzel,  Minneapolis;  "The  War  and  Educational  Ee- 
construction,"  Superintendent  John  W.  Withers,  St.  Louis;  "What 
the  Kindergarten  Can  Do  for  Democracy,"  Dr.  Henry  Neuman, 
Brooklyn;  "The  Kindergarten  and  the  Immigrant,"  Jane  Addams, 
Chicago;  "A  Kindergarten  Unit  in  France,"  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
New  York  City.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  procession  of  delegates  with  their  varied  banners  from 
the  different  states.  One  of  the  most  interesting  days  was  that  on 
which  the  members  were  the  guests  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
at  Mandell  Hall.  The  most  impressive  single  meeting  was  the 
Silver  Anniversary  Celebration  held  in  the  Blackstone  Theater.  At 
this  meeting  there  were  on  the  stage  several  of  the  charter  members 
present  at  the  first  meeting,  held  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
Exposition;  ten  of  the  fourteen  past  presidents  of  the  organization; 
kindergarten  pioneers  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  guests 
of  honor. 


Book   Reviews 

CONCISE  ENGLISH  GEAMMAE.  By  George  Lyman  Kittredge  and 
Frank  Edgar  Farley.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price   72  cents. 

A  well-built  short  manual  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  English 
gramniar.  There  are  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  Parts  of 
Speech,  Inflections  and  Syntax,  and  Analj^sis.  Well  chosen  "Exercises" 
are   presented   in   each   section. 

A  LABOEATOEY  OUTLINE  OF  NEUEOLOGY.  By  C.  Judson  Herrick 
and  Elizabeth  C.  Crosby.     W.  B.  Saunders  Co.     Price  $"l.00  net. 

A  highly  technical  and  suggestive  manual  for  medical  students  and 
those  who  are  contemplating-  advanced  courses  in  biology.  Presents  re- 
sults of  the  latest  scholarship  and  lays  foundations  for  original  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  in  a  field  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

THE  CADET  MANUAL.  Official  Handbook  for  High  School  Volunteers 
of  the  U.  S.  By  Major  E.  X.  Steever  III,  U.  S.  A.  and  Major  F.  L.  Frink, 
U,   S.  A.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.     Price   $1.50  net. 

The  High  School  Volunteers  of  the  United  States  has  become  a 
national  organization.  It  has  come  to  stay,  because  some  degree  of 
militarjr  training  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  preparedness,  and  because 
it  is  useful  in  times  of  tranquility  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  physical 
development.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  marvelous  improvement  in 
physique  and  power  of  endurance  which  has  so  promptly  followed  enlist- 
ment in  the  army  and  navy  to  become  convinced,  first,  that  right  methods 
of  physical  training  had  not  been  developed  before  the  war,  and  secondly, 
that  military  training  and  experience  of  some  of  the  conditions  of 
actual  service  are  eminently  calculated  to  make  a  young  man  "fit" 
mentally  and  morally,  as  well  ^g  physically.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  shall  go  back  to  the  old  soft  ways  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 
This  manual  provides  full  and  clear  directions  for  introducing  a  legiti- 
mate military  discipline  and  training  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  It 
will  make  for  better  manhood,  better  citzenship,  and  for  safety. 

F.   H.   P. 

LABOEATOEY  MANUAL  FOE  INTEODUCTION  TO  SCIENCE.  By 
Bertha  M.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

LABOEATOEY  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTEY  IN  THE  HOME.  By  Henry 
T.  Weed,  B.  S. 

LABOEATOEY  MANUAL  TO  ACCOMPANY  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
CHEMISTEY.  By  Arthur  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.  D.,  and  Frank  B.  Wade,  B.  S. 
American  Book  Company.     Price  44  cents  each. 

These  manuals  are  in  loose-leaf  form  and  have  been  in  successful  use 
for  several  years.  A  large  number  of  experiments  are  given  and  are 
adaptable  to  different  kinds  of  schools  requiring  varying  practical  exer- 
cises. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  EHETORIC.  By  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Will 
David  Howe  and  Zella  O'Hair.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  $1.20. 

This  is  a  thorough  revision  of  a  well  known  and  highly  successful  book. 
The  authors  point  out  the  fact  that  the  world  war  has  greatly  empha- 
sized the  value  of  an  ability  to  speak  and  write  good,  plain,  every-day 
English.  Such  changes  and  additions  are  made  in  this  new  edition  as 
are  necessary  in  view^  of  the  developments  of  English  scholarship  and 
criticism  during  the  past  ten  years.  For  high  schools  and  first  year  in 
college  English  classes  there  is  no  better  text  book  upon  the  market 
than  this. 


ELEMENTARY  ALGEBEA.  By  Elmer  A.  Lyman  and  Albertus  Darnell. 
American  Book  Co.     Price  $1.32. 

A  complete  and  satisfactory  course  in  Elementary  Algebra  will  be 
found  in  this  voltune.  The  problems  are  closely  related  to  real  life. 
The  subject  is  simplified  and  difficult  problems  are  either  avoided  or  so 
approached  by  simple  stages  that  the  principles  underlying  them  are  fully 
understood  before  the  student  is  required  to  solve  them.  A  compact, 
comprehensive  treatment  in  five  hundred  pages. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Herbert  Bates.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     Price  $1.50. 

The  volume  gives  a  "bird's-eye"  view  of  English  Literature  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Jiresent  day,  by  means  of  liberal  extracts,  properly 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  It  is  intended  that  each  chapter  shall 
constitute  a  lesson.  Not  much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  These  can  be  made  the  subjects  of  supplementary  themes  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teaciier.  The  selections  are  well  chosen  and  the 
use  of  this  volume  will  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  greatest  literature  of  the  human  race. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  John  Richard 
Green.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Alice  Stopford  Green.  American  Book 
Co.     Price   $2.00. 

The  terms  "short"  and  "long"  are  seen  to  be  relative  terms  as  we 
open  this  volume  of  1,039  closely  printed  pages.  It  is  a  revision  of  a 
school  and  college  text  book  and  general  reference  work  that  long  ago 
made  a  place  for  itself  and  a  reputation  for  its  author.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  people,  not  simply  of  dynasties  and  leaders.  It  is  admirably 
arranged  and  re-enforced  with  chronological  annals,  genealogical  tables 
and  a  very  comprehensive  index.  These  add  greatly  to  its  value  for 
quick  reference. 
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TELL  ^lE  ANOTHER  STORY.  By  Carolyn  Sherwiu  Bailey.  Milton 
Bradley   Co.     Trice   $1.50. 

This  book  differs  from  ordinary  collections  of  stories  for  children 
in  that  it  presents  stories  in  groups,  so  arranged  as  to  secure  a  definite 
mental  growth  in  the  children  who  read  or  hear  them.  This  is  seen  in 
the  headings  in  the  table  of  contents,  where  we  learn  that  the  book  offers 
stories  on  (1)  the  home,  (2)  the  children,  (3)  the  family,  (4)  clothing, 
(5)  food;  or  again,  (1)  the  school,  (2)  the  Fall,  (3.)  Thanksgiving, 
(4)  Winter,  (5)  Christmas,  (6)  Patriotism,  (7)  gt.  Valentine's  Day. 
The  opening  story  properly  begins :  "Once  upon  a  time." 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley. 
The   Macmillan  Co.     Price   $1.20. 

Adapted  to  the  preferences  expressed  by  many  high  school  teachers, 
this  volume  covers  the  second  year  of  a  new  t\vo-year  course  in  Euro- 
pean history.  In  common  with  "Early  European  Civilization,"  which 
preceded  it,  "jSIodern  European  History"  traces  the  larger  movements  of 
affairs.  It  gives  careful  attention  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  It 
finds  the  reasons  for  what  now  is  in  the  things  that  have  been.  It  is 
a  compact  yet  comprehensive  text  book,  well  printed,  on  excellent  paper, 
richly  illustrated,  and  with  convenient  marginal  captions  opposite  each 
paragraph. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.  By 
Albert  H.  Leake.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  $1.60. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  says  that  "the  character  of  our  people 
will  depend  even  more  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  upon 
the  education  we  give  to  our  girls  and  to  our  women."  He  believes  that 
home-making  will  become  the  one  industry  which  will  "determine  the 
calibre  of  the  nation."  In  a  series  of  interesting  chapters  he  sets  forth 
the  status  of  household  arts  instruction  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  in  the  home.  He  takes  up  such  subjects  as  the  boycott  of  the 
kitchen,  women  in  industry  outside  the  home,  types  of  schools  for 
vocational  training  of  women,  education  for  office  service,  for  salesman- 
ship, the  vocational  guidance  movement  in  elementary  and  high  schools, 
the  qualifications  of  the  vocational  adviser;  and  at  the  close  of  the  book 
he  furnishes  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  volume 
will  make  an  excellent  text  book  for  vocational  schools  and  will  be  a 
suggestive   guide   for  teachers   of  young  w^omen.  F.   H.   P. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK.  After  the  Direct  Method.  By  Frederick 
Betz  and  William  Raleigh  Price.     American  Book  Company.     Price  $1.28. 

The  selections  for  practice  reading  in  this  text  book  consist  of  inter- 
esting stories.     Each  is  followed  by  a  vocabulary,  a  set  of  questions,  and 
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graduated  explanations  and  exercises.  The  first  fifteen  sections  give 
drill  in  the  German  sounds.  The  volume  furnishes  just  what  is  needed 
for  a  beginning  course  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

NEW  COMMON-SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  A  One-Book  Course  in  Music 
for  Schools  of  Mixed  Grades.  By  Laura  Eountree  Smith,  Arthur  Schuckai, 
Clark  Leaming,  Clarence  L.  Reige  and  Anna  Heuermann  Hamilton. 
Beckley-C'ardy   Co.     Price  40  cents. 

A  liberal  serving  of  songs,  both  words  and  music,  for  school  use. 
The  arrangement  is  excellent,  the  classification  being  such  that  the 
teacher  can  select  the  song  that  is  appropriate  for  special  days  or 
occasions.  The  volume  opens  with  twenty  easy  lessons  in  first  princi- 
ples of  music. 

MANUAL  DE  CORRESPONDENCIA.  By  Ventura  Fuentes  and  Alfredo 
Elias.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  $1.00. 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  art  of  writing  social  and  business  letters 
in  Spanish. 

LEYENDAS  HISROEICAS  MEXICANAS.  By  James  Bardin.  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Price  80  cents. 

An  admirable  Spanish  reader,  presenting  the  history  of  the  Aztecs 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  chapters  relate 
the  legends  or  stories  which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  They  are  full  of  adventure 
and  humor,  emotionalism,  a  blending  of  aspiration,  disappointment, 
achievement,   courage   and   despair. 

FACTS,  THOUGHT,  AND  IMAGINATION.  A  Book  on  Writing.  By 
Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Frederick  Erastus  Pierce,  and  Willard  Higley  Dur- 
ham.    The  Macmillan   Co.     Price  $1.30. 

An  original  plan  is  carried  out  in  this  book.  Part  One  occupies  45 
pages  in  discussing  theory,  under  three  heads,  viz.,  "Facts,  Thought, 
Imagination.  Part  Two  gives  illustrative  selections  in  three  groups,  one 
group  to  illustrate  Facts,  one  Thought,  and  one  Imagination.  An  appen- 
dix gives  directions  for  making  a  "Precis,"  which  is  defined  as  "a  con- 
densed essay,  giving  in  logical  sequence  the  main  thoughts  or  facts  of 
the  original  author,   freed  from  all  non-essential  matter." 

The  method  is  logical  and  helpful;  the  selections  are  well  chosen, 
modern,  interesting,  and  definitely  usable  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  book. 

F.  H.  P. 


Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 
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Education :  The  Socializing  of  the   Individual. 

M.   Jay   Flanneky,   Department   of   Latin,   Central,   High 
School,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

f """"""°'""" 'f  INCE  the  da^vn  of  history  man  has  been  interested 

I  ^  I  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  every  gener- 
c  ^j  I  ation  has  made  some  formal  effort  to  put  the  suc- 
I  1   ceeding  generation  into  possession  of  all  the  arts 

^iiiniiiiiiHaiimiiiMiicl  of  life  acquired  up  to  its  time.  In  the  early  ages 
I  i    these  efforts  were  very  crude  and  were  based  upon 

i  I    no   well   thought-out   scheme.     Education,   like   all 

*""'""""°""""""*  the  arts  of  man,  had  its  early  rule-of-thumb  period. 
And,  like  all  the  arts  that  deal  with  man  as  a  social  being,  it 
developed  a  science  very  slowly.  The  arts  that  assist  man  to 
control  the  external  world  of  materia;!  things  present  a  much 
simpler  problem  than  do  the  social  arts:  the  arts  of  religion,  of 
government,  of  industrial  co-operation,  of  education.  As  a  con- 
sequence, in;an  developed  a  science  of  astronomy,  of  physics,  of 
chemistry,  long  before  he  developed  a  science  of  political-  economy 
or  of  sociology.  ISTotwithstanding  the  production  of  sporadic 
works  on  social  science  and  education  from  Plato  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  nothing  even  faintly  resembling  a  science  appeared  in 
these  fields  until  recent  years.  ISTot  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  introspective  psychologist  and  of  psy- 
chology from  the  standpoint  of  the  experient,  and  the  advent  of 
the  experimentalist  and  statistician  and  of  psychology  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  external  observer,  has  any  advance  worthy  of 
the  name  been  made  toward  a  science  of  education.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  writers  on 
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education  aud  professors  in  teachers'  colleges  that  more  than  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  that,  within  a  very  few  years, 
we  shall  have  a  science  as  well-rounded  and  firmly  established  as 
are  the  physical  sciences.  'Na.j,  more,  this  feeling  of  assurance 
has  passed  beyond  college  walls,  and  already  -writers  for  literary 
magazines  and  popular  journals  are  telling  us  that  the  older 
rule-of-thumb  schoolmaster  is  doomed  to  early  extinction,  and 
that  the  day  of  the  scientific  specialist  is  at  hand. 

This  is  very  interesting  and  encouraging,  if  true,  and  every 
one  at  all  concerned  for  advancement  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  human  endeavor  (and  who  is  not?)  should  give  earnest 
heed.  So  many  blunders,  nay  even  crimes,  have  l)een  committed 
in  the  name  of  education,  and  so  many  innocent  children  have 
suffered  untold  misery  at  the  hands  of  ignorant  empiricists  in 
the  past  that  every  humane  person  should  welcome  the  advent  of 
a  science  which  will  render  it  impossible  for  sciolists  to  perpetrate 
these  or  similar  crimes  in  the  future. 

But  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  on^,  no  matter  how  anxious 
he  may  be  to  see  developed  in  his  day  a  real  science  of  education, 
when  he  is  asked  to  accept  a  body  of  doctrine  as  an  unimpeachable 
science,  to  examine  carefully  the  evidence  presented  for  it.  This 
is  especially  desirable,  indeed  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  social 
as  contrasted  vnth  the  physical  sciences.  For  man  is  a  being  so 
complex,  so  utterly  unlike  any  other  being  in  his  universe,  that 
inferences  dravwi  from  the  inorganic  world  or  from  the  world  of 
brute  life,  must  be  applied  to  him  with  very  great  caution.  Psy- 
chologically man  is  in  the  world  of  nature  a  "sport."  Even  those 
who  accept  whole-heartedly  the  doctrine  of  his  evolution  from 
lower  forms  and  his  kinship  biologically  and  psychologically  with 
the  brute,  recognize  that  in  him  the  advocates  of  the  special  crea- 
tion of  sj^ecies  have  their  strongest  argument. 

Then,  too,  the  early  history  of  the  older  social  sciences,  of  which 
the  classical  political  economy  may  serve  as  an  example,  suggests 
caution,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  most  fallacious  arguments, 
and  inferences  drawn  from  the  most  superficial  observation  and 
vitiated  by  absurd  assumptions,  may  have  all  the  appearance  of 
verisimilitude.     The  hypostasis  of  the  "economic  man,"  with  his 
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purely  economic  motives,  his  enlightened  self-interest,  his  perfect 
mobility,  and  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  based  on  these  assump- 
tions, were  bulwarked  by  arguments  that  seemed  unanswerable. 
Especially  after  the  publication  of  the  early  works  of  Spencer 
and  Darwin  did  the  doctrine  seem  to  be  firmly  and  finally  estab- 
lished. But  its  advocates  were  not  content  to  rest  their  claims 
on  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  science  of  statistics,  as 
applied  to  human  conduct  on  the  economic  side,  was  developed 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  proved  without  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  men  do  not  differ  in  any  wise  from  stocks  and  stones 
in  their  amenability  to  mathematical  law.  It  was  the  assump- 
tion of  the  classical  economists  that  the  laws  of  their  science 
were  self -operative,  and  that  any  attempt  at  interference  "vvith  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  be  sacrilege 
and  could  have  only  disastrous  results.  The  thought  that  mau 
might  by  social  action  in  a  measure  create  his  economic  environ- 
ment and  make  himself  the  master  instead  of  the  slave  of  economic 
law  did  not  enter  their  heads.  jSTature,  with  a  capital  !N",  which 
to  them  meant  nature  unaffected  by  the  will  of  man,  could  do  no " 
wrong,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  did  not  submit  unhesitatingly 
and  unquestioningly  to  her  decrees.  They  said  with  Montaigne: 
''Let  us  a  little  permit  J^ature  to  take  her  own  way;  she  better 
understands  her  own  affairs  than  we." 

But  for  all  its  statistics  the  classical  political  economy  proved 
to  be  a  house  of  cards.  It  has  been  found  that  while  a  table  of 
mortality  may  be  of  service  to  an  insurance  company,  it  is  of  no 
value  whatever  in  computing  the  life  of  any  one  of  the  individuals 
of  a  class.  The  insurance  company  is  interested  in  only  one 
aspect  of  men  taken  in  a  mass,  and  for  that  one  aspect  the  mass 
does  conform  to  an  easily  deduced  mathematical  law.  But  in  the 
larger  aspect,  even  on  the  economio  side,  man  is  a  being  so  com- 
plex, so  compounded  of  rationality  and  irrationality,  of  enlighten- 
ment and  stupidity,  that  no  science  of  economics  appears  likely 
to  be  developed  within  any  time  that  can  mean  much  to  us.  There 
is  not  an  economist  of  standing  today  who  does  not  teach  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  man  must  submit  to  nature,  either  external 
nature  or  nature  as  he  finds  it  within.     He,  in  his  social  capacity. 
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is,  or  may  be,  as  mTicli  lord  of  his  economic  life  as  he  is  of  the 
sabbath.  The  naturalistic  as  opposed  to  the  humanistic  political 
economy  has  had  its  day.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  infancy  of  a 
social  science  that  it  is  wholly  or  predominantly  naturalistic. 
This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  some  sort 
of  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  economic  relations.  But  it  does  mean 
that  no  tight,  clean,  inflexible  system  can  ever  express  the  kaleido- 
scopic course  of  man's  economic  development. 

Attempts  to  establish  mathematically  exact  sciences  in  other 
departments  of  human  conduct  have  been  equally  unsatisfactory. 
A  few  years  ago  we  were  informed  that  Lombroso  and  his  co- 
laborers  had  worked  out  an  exact  science  of  criminology.  All  the 
physical  stigmata  of  degeneracy  and  criminality  had  been  care- 
fully  and  scientifically  determined.  Of  this  there  could  be  no 
question,  and  he  who  did  not  at  once  accept  the  dicta  of  these 
scientific  criminologists  Avrote  himself  down  an  unscientific  ass. 
But,  though  the  world  regards  the  works  of  Lombroso  with  respect, 
his  science  of  criminolog}'  has  been  thrown  upon  the  scrap-heap. 
His  indubitable  signs  of  degeneracy  have  been  found  in  the  bodies 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  most  criminal  degen- 
erate to  the  most  saintly  person  alive.  It  has  been  discovered 
that,  except  for  certain  micro-cephalic  deformities  well  recognized 
long  before  his  time,  the  great  criminologist  was  utterly  wrong. 

The  most  fertile  field  for  these  rank  growths  of  mushroom-lived 
theories  has  been  the  relation,  physically,  mentally,  morally  and 
religiously,  of  woman  to  man.  Of  the  making  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  this  subject  there  has  been  no  end.  All  the  well- 
known  differences  between  the  sexes,  now  recognized  as  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  education  and  social  ideals  and  produced  anew  in  each 
generation,  were  learnedly  proved  to  be  the  result  of  fundamental 
differences  bred  in  each  sex  by  aeons  of  natural  selection.  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  by  the  use  of  such  awe-inspiring  words  as  "anabolism" 
and  "katabolism"  and  by  over-emphasizing  functional  differences, 
produced  a  profound  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  semi-scientific. 
The  fact  of  functional  periodicity  in  girls  and  women  was  played 
for  its  full  value  by  those  opposed,  on  other  grounds,  to  co-educa- 
tion, s.  When  every  other  argument  failed  this  was  used  with  tellino; 
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effect.  But  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  oppose  a  real  science  to  a 
pseudo-science,  a  science  based  on  exact  observation  to  one  based 
on  careless  observation  and  far-fetched  analogy.  And  Dr.  Leta 
Stetler  Hollino-wortb,  in  ber  "Functional  Periodicity,  an  Experi- 
mental Study  of  tbe  Mental  and  Motor  Abilities  of  Women  during 
Menstruation,"  has  shown  that  ''Careful  and  exact  measurement 
does  not  reveal  a  periodic  mental  or  motor  inefficiency  in  normal 
women"  and  that  "the  'cycle'  referred  to  by  Ellis  and  others  Is 
not  discovered  by  methods  of  precision."  Dr.  Holling-worth  shows 
that  charts  made  for  a  group  of  women  and  those  made  for  men 
used  as  a  control  gToup  cannot  be  disting-uished.  The  whole  case 
for  the  inferiority  of  woman  and  for  her  unsuitablity  for  certain 
social  duties  has  been  made  out  of  hand  by  the  romantic  novelists 
and  accepted  as  gospel  by  certain  pseudo-scientists. 

A  consideration  of  these  instances  makes  us  pause  when  we  are 
asked  to  accept,  on  the  basis  of  a  few  years'  experimentation,  theo- 
ries with  all  the  marks  of  these  obsolete  "sciences."  We  may 
accept  as  an  absolute  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  general, 
or  "formal,"  discipline.  But  even  here  the  state  of  things  is  just 
a  little  mixed.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  all  those  actually  engaged 
in  experimenting  were  telling  us  that  their  tables  proved  that 
there  is  no  transfer,  while  the  popufer  lecturers  and  writers  of 
l)ooks  on  education,  in  utter  ignorance  no  doubt  of  what  their  col- 
leagues of  the  laboratory  were  doing,  assumed  transfer  without 
question.  Today  the  situation  is  just  the  reverse.  Practically 
all  the  experimentalists  of  standing,  Judd,  Coover,  Pugg  (to  name 
but  a  few),  claim  to  have  discovered  a  transfer  of  power  gained 
in  one  field  to  even  unrelated  fields,  ranging  in  amount  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  gain  made  in  specific  practice  (Coo- 
ver). It  is  now  the  people  not  specialists  who  are  repeating  the 
discredited  statements  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  question  of  "formal  discipline"  is,  however,  a  relatively 
unimportant  one.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  present-day  "scien- 
tific" educator  is  based  on  a  biology  which  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  It  makes  the  assumption  that  the  child,  like  any  other 
young  animal,  is  born  with  instincts  so  perfectly  adjusted  to  his 
cultural   environment  that   it  is  the  chief  dutv   of  the   teacher 
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simplv  to  surround  him  with  the  means  to  gratify  his  instincts, 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  permit. him  to  "develop."  Up  to  this 
time  the  teacher  has  been  a  clumsy  blunderer,  standing  between 
the  child  and  his  world,  thwarting  the  latter's  perfectly  depend- 
able instincts  to  work  out  his  o^vn  salvation.  This  belief  in  the 
perfect  adaptability  of  the  child's  instincts  to  the  present  cultural 
stage  reached  by  race  amounts  to  a  naive  natural  theology. 

As  intimated  above,  the  fallacy  at  the  base  of  the  so-called  ISTew 
Education  is  the  assumption  that  nature  and  civilized  man  are 
so  harmoniously  adjusted  each  to  the  other  that  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
individuality;  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  older  generation  to 
direct  is  positively  harmful.  K^ature  in  the  child  knows  her  busi- 
ness, and  any  interference  with  her  beneficent  order  must  pro- 
duce harm.  The  child's  instincts  are  to  be  trusted  implicitly,  and 
his  judgments  are  always  right.  This  view  is  expressed  very 
forcibly  by  Professor  Frank  McMurry  in  his  book  entitled,  "How 
to  Study,"  page  Sl-l:  •  "The  boy  who  won't  study,  who  plays 
hookey  on  warm  spring  days  in  spite  of  the  teacher's  warnings, 
who  otherwise  defies  his  teacher,  is  to  be  admired ;  he  is  preserving 
his  individuality,  his  most  important  possession."  Why  isn't  the 
hobo,  the  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  slacker,  the  alien  enemy 
sympathizer  to  be  admired  ?    Isn't  he  preserving  his  individuality  ? 

The  trouble  with  such  an  attitude  is  that  it  assumes  a  view  of 
the  innate  human  qualities  which  is,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge, untenable.  It  assumes  in.  the  child  the  inheritance  of  mental 
attitudes  acquired  as  culture  by  the  race  during  the  centuries  of 
struggle  from  savagery  or  barbarism  to  its  present  stage  of  civil- 
ization. Its  postulate  is  the  Lamarekian  theory  of  acquired  char- 
acters, a  theory  rejected  by  practically  all  biologists.  The  true 
theory  may  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  Professor  Charles  A. 
Ellwood,  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  for  ITovember,  191Y:  "Civil- 
ization is  essentially  an  acquired  trait.  Its  basis  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  mass  of  habits  which  are  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  through  custom  and  tradition.  Each  generation 
has  therefore  to  acquire  this  ever-increasing  mass  of  habits  which 
make  up  human  culture.     .     .     .     There  is  no  evidence  which 
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would  warrant  us  in  believing  that  children  bom  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  are  inherently  more  civilized  than  children 
bom  under  the  most  primitive  conditions."  It  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  this  school  that  there  is  often  a  genuine  conflict 
between  the  natural  instincts  formed  through  a  long  sub-human 
and  savage  history  and  the  ideals  of  civilized  society.  It  recog- 
nizes that  certain  instincts  "represent  responses  no  longer  individ- 
ually or  socially  advantageous  and  without  function  in  either  the 
racial  or  the  social  situation;"  and  that  "especially  acute  in  our  age 
is  that  huge  problem  of  every  generation  to  civilize  the  child  and 
youth  equipped  at  birth  for  a  savage  rather  than  a  civilized  exist- 
ence." Burgess,  "The  Function  of  Socialization  in  Social  Evolu- 
tion," page  214.  The  disposition  of  the  boy  to  play  hootey  is 
not  in  the  line  of  his  advancemient  to  a  higher  plane,  and  if  un- 
checked must  cause  an  arrest  of  development.  If  persisted  in  it 
leads  to  hoboism. 

The  demands  of  modern  civlized  society  upon  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  natures  of  man  are  so  utterly  different  from 
those  of  pre-human  or  savage  society  that  analogies  drawn  from 
life  at  those  stages  are  practically  valueless.  So  dift'erent  are 
they,  indeed,  that  what  is  in  reality  a  new  being  in  all  these 
departments  of  human  life  must  be  created.  Physically  man  is 
in  innumerable  ways  unsuited  for  the  life  which  his  reconstructed 
mental  and  moral  natures  require  him  to  live.  ISTature  has  framed 
him  physically  to  live  in  the  open  air  as  a  hunter,  trapper,  fisher- 
man. But  these  occupations  are  not  of  a  kind  to  develop  the 
highest  he  is  capable  of  developing  on  the  mental  and  moral  sides 
of  his  nature.  Even  then  nature  failed  to  give  him  a  physical 
organization  exactly  adapted  to  this  simple  life.  Biologists  tell 
us  that  the  human  body,  especially  in  the  abdominal  region,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  upright  position,  and  that  certain  vestigial 
organs,  such  as  the  vermiform  appendix,  are  positively  harmful. 
Every  one  admits  that  the  human  eye,  though  functioning  well 
enough  for  the  savage,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  otgan,  or  even 
a  passably  good  organ  for  the  mail  of  today.  And  so  man  has 
"interfered"  with  nature  and,  with  the  aid  of  glass,  has  made  for 
himself  new  eyes,  better  suited  to  his  present  mode  of  life.     It 
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is  sometimes  argued  that  these  antagonisms  between  man's  natu- 
ral bodj  and  his  cultural  environment  prove  civilization  to  be  all 
wrong.  But  this  does  not  follow.  Man,  on  what  may  be  called 
his  spiritual  side,  meaning  by  this  all  that  distinguishes  him  from 
the  brute,  seems  to  be  an  afterthought  of  nature.  She  made  him 
with  the  instincts  and  passions  of  the  brute,  and  then,  without 
giving  any  heed  to  the  inconsistency,  made  him  capable  of  slowly 
and  painfully  lifting  himself  through  centuries  of  effort  upon  a 
plane  unlike  anything  else  she  has  produced.  But  the  gain  is 
not  biological  but  cultural,  and  each  generation,  born  with  the 
primitive  instincts  and  passions,  must  be  purposively  moulded  to 
fit  the  social  environment  of  its  day.  It  is  this  antagonism  be- 
tween the  primitive  nature  with  which  man  is  born  and  the  de- 
mands of  modern  civilization  which  forms  the  core  of  the  old  theo- 
logical dogma  of  "total  depravity,"  "When  I  would  do  good,  evil 
is  present  with  me,"  in  the  form  of  a  natural  disposition  to  go 
my  own  savage  way  in  despite  of  the  claims  of  civilized  society, 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

This  theory  seems  to  go  perilously  near  to  advocating  the  mak- 
ing of  man  after  a  fixed  pattern  and  the  creating  of  a  dead  same- 
ness inimical  to  progress,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  a  large,  a  very  large,  measure  of  individual  differ- 
ence is  desirable  for  the  joy  of  life,  and  absolutely  necessary  if 
there  is  to  be  any  progress.  It  claims  .simply  that  there  is  a  large 
general  system  of  requirements  in  all  social  fields  and  that  the 
individual  must  be  taught  to  respond  to  these.  It  does  not  follow 
th^t  because  the  members  of  a  football  team  are  required  to  con- 
form to  reasonable  rules  there  is  no  room  for  individual  judgment 
and  individual  initiative,  and  that  the  only  way  an  individual 
player  can  preserve  his  individuality  is  to  break  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  naturalistic  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  an  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
March  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  entitled  "Education :  the  Mas- 
tery of  the  Arts  of  Life."  The  article  contains  much  that  is  good 
and  true,  but  the  introduction  consists  of  a  description  of  a  school 
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whicli  gives  tlie  keynote  to  the  whole.  This  school  is  made  up 
of  the  teacher,  a  mother  cat,  and  the  pupils,  her  kittens.  The 
description  is  vivid  and  true  to  life,  but  the  author's  application 
shows  that  he  has  fallen  into  two  errors.  First,  he  accepts  the 
notion  of  the  animal's  training  as  taught  by  that  interesting  but 
unreliable  romantic  school  of  natural  history  of  which  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  and  William  J.  Long  are  facile  principes.  Care- 
ful observers  have  not  found  anything  in  animal  life  that  can  by 
the  greatest  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  thought  of  as  a  school 
of  instruction  nor  do  they  believe  that  a  young  animal  needs  to 
be  trained  to  do  the  thing  in  the  line  of  its  instincts.  A  young 
duck  which  has  been  hatched  and  mothered  by  a  hen  will  swim 
without  any  instruction  from  its  foster-mother. 

But  the  second  error  is  more  serious.  That  there  can  be  no 
analogy  between  the  rearing  of  a  kitten  and  the  rearing  of  a  child 
has  already  been  abundantly  sho^vn.  There  can  be  no  conflict 
between  cat  conduct  and  cat  ideals.  As  the  kitten  grows  to  cat- 
hood  it  cannot  have,  for  instance,  any  problem  of  adolescence. 
Whatever  the  kitten  may  do  is  right,  in  that  there  is  no  social 
conscience  of  catkind  to  be  violated.  Its  life  throughout  will  be 
one  of  instinct  uninfluenced  by  any  cat  culture  painfully  worked 
out  through  the  centuries.  ITot  so  with  the  child.  His  instincts, 
though  not  quite  so  sure,  are  biologically  much  the  same  as  the 
kitten's.  But  in  the  interest  of  the  social  order  he  must  be  taught 
to  repress  some  of  them  or  to  give  them  a  new  direction.  And 
he  must  acquire  habits  which  in  niany  instances  run  counter  to 
his  natural  desires.  Every  normal  child  resents  this,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  those  having  in  charge  his  education — in  a  large 
sense  of  the  word — to  resort  to  many  devices,  sometimes  even  to 
coercion,  to  safeguard  the  best  interests  both  of  the  individual 
himself  and  of  society.  As  each  generation  of  children  is  born 
into  and  nurtured  by  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  the  necessity 
for  coercion  may  grow  less  and  less,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  will  ever  wholly  disappear.  The  instincts  proper  to  the  savage 
state  are  very  strong  and  the  law  of  disuse  does  not  seem  to  affect 
them.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  always  assert  them- 
selves and  call  for  repression. 
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In  the  light  of  this  discussion  we  may  say  that  the  problem  of 
education  is  the  socialization  of  the  individual  through  the  pur- 
posive action  of  society  operating  through  all  its  institutions,  but 
more  formally  through  its  schools ;  and  that  this  purposive  action, 
while  making  all  due  allowJance  for  individual  tastes  and  aptitudes, 
cannot  permit  mere  childish  instincts  to  have  the  last  word  in  its 
own  education.  It  would  appear  that  experience  has  some  func- 
tion in  education  as  in  other  matters,  and  that  some  wisdom  has 
been  accumulated  through  the  ages  to  which  it  would  be  well  for 
inexperience  to  give  heed.     . 


The  Wings  of  Night 

I  am  a  slave;  a  ]Drisoner  Ijy  day,  • 

My  -svork,  my  time,  my  thoughts  are  not  my  own ; 
And  I  must  leave  life's  nobler  arts  alone 
To  keep  the  soul  from  parting  with  its  clay 
AVhile  day  keeps  up  its  treadmill  round  alway, 
And  clips  the  soaring  wings  that  Xight  has  grown ; 
Blots  out  the  skies  for  me  with  walls  of  stone 
"Wherein  I  toil  for  bread — the  common  pay. 

But  Twilight  opens  prison  doors  for  me, 

Shows  me  the  stars  where  I  can  be  God's  guest, 

And  rise  above  earth's  hazes  clear  and  free 
With  range  divine,  and  taste  the  nectar  blest, 

Of  one  who  drinks  a  larger  liberty 

"When  Xight  gives  wings,  deliverance  and  rest. 

— "Washixgtox  Yax  DrsEX. 
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f "°"«""""tlTEKATURE,  like  the  other  arts,  may  be  compre- 

I  hended  in  two  different  ways.     As  individuals  we 

I  choose   whether  we   shall   satisfy  our  intellect   by 

I  scientifically  understanding  music,  sculpture,  paint- 

^iiniiiiiimcjiiiiiiiiiiiiEif  ing  and  literature,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  I  we  shall  appreciate  these  various  forms  of  artistic 

i  I   expression.      Appreciation   and   understanding  are 

*ini iiiiaiiiiMiiiiiit*   • -,      .■     ^      •      /    .     ,1  •    ,      X      1  •  i!   xi 

identical;  m  tact,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 

latter  somewhat  defeats  the  former.     In  readng  lit-erature  we  often 

search  so  laboriously  for  the  hidden  detail  that  we  fail  to  yield 

ourselves  to  "the  perfect  whole."     This  is  a  great  fault  in  much 

of  the  literary  study  imposed  upon  our  students  today.     In  most 

cases  they  do  not  follow  up  the  kind  of  reading  which  they  have 

done  in  the  literature  class  because  they  have  merely  understood  it 

but  have  not  really  cared  for  it.     Professor  Hiram  Corson  says : 

"Literature  is  not  a  mere  knowledge  subject  as  the  word  Tiiiowl- 

edge  is  usually  understood,  namely,  that  with  which  the  discursive, 

formulating  intellect  has  to  do.     But  it  is  a  knowledge  subject 

(only  that  and  nothing  more)  if  that  higher  form  of  knowledge 

be  meant,  which  is  quite  outside  of  the  domain  of  the  intellect — 

a  knowledge  which   is  a  matter  of  spiritual   consciousness   and 

which  the  intellect  cannot  translate  into  judgment." 

If  literary  study,  then,  is  to  contribute  vitally  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  boys  and  girls,  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  account. 
As  teachers  of  literature  we  should  ask  ourselves  two  questions: 
Shall  we  feed  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  soul?  If  not, 
how  shall  we  go  about  this  spiritual  training  through  literature, 
and  what  immediate  test  can  we  apply  during  the  high  school 
years,  to  detect  whether  we  are  reaching  the  souls  of  our  pupils  ? 

The  first  question  is  answered  by  a  consideration  of  the  second. 
Surely  no  written,  or  even  oral,  examination  that  depends  only 
upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  analyze  the  thought,  the  character,  the 
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scenes,  or  the  situations,  can  prove  satisfactorily  to  the  teacher 
that  his  aim  has  been  accomplished.  Of  still  greater  significance 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  prove  to  the  pupil  that  he  has  gained 
anything  of  value  from  his  study  of  literature. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  greater  attention  to  oral  reading  may 
solve  the  difficulty  of  developing  and  testing  appreciation  of  liter- 
ature ?  Any  teacher  who  has  noted  the  effect  upon  his  pupils  of 
reading  aloud  to  them  cannot  doubt  its  value.  This  oral  inter- 
pretation has  made  the  dead  page  live.  To  stop  at  this  point, 
however,  leaves  the  pupil  powerless.  In  the  pupil  himself  should 
be  developed  both  the  feeling  of  the  author  whose  pages  he  reads 
and  the  ability  to  express  that  feeling. 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  thoughtless,  faltering,  unemotional 
reading  which  is  mere  pronunciation  of  words.  This  may  always 
be  traced  to  an  unawakened  consciousness.  If  a  person's  feel- 
ings have  been  touched  he  puts  animation  and  life  into  his  read- 
ing. This  life,  then,  not  shallow  sentimentality,  is  the  first  qual- 
ity to  be  developed  in  the  student  of  literature.  In  the  beginning 
let  him  read  narratives  with  thrilling  adventure  and  humor  which 
he  can  easily  grasp.  His  reading  may  be  loud  and  crude,  as  all 
art  is  in  its  early  stages,  but  we  shall  know  that  his  vitality  is  un- 
folding his  organism  and  that  he  is  responding  to  the  author's 
emotion. 

"All  thought  begins  in  feeling — wide 

In  the  gTeat  mass  its  base  is  hid, 
And  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands  glorified, 
A  moveless  pyramid." 

After  the  pupil  has  learned  to  respond  with  vitality,  he  can 
overcome  the  crudeness  by  reading  literature  that  appeals  to  his 
finer  sensibilities.  This  finer  feeling  will  be  detected  by  a  more 
pleasing  smoothness  in  his  voice,  back  of  which  will  still  be  ani- 
mation. 

His  spiritual  response  may  not  yet  be  wakened  to  its  full 
power.  Let.  him  at  this  point  read  selections  which  'will  cause 
him  to  expand  in  his  imagination  to  something  much  larger  and 
nobler  than  himself.  The  reading  of  such  selections  as  Byron's 
"Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,"  "Tell,  to  His  Xative  Mountains,"  or 
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Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  maj  produce  this  change,  "which 
■will  be  most  noticeable  in  the  volume  of  his  voice,  the  nobler  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  and  the  appearance  of  strength  in  the  atti- 
tude of  his  body. 

jS'ow  he  is  beginning  to  feel  the  various  shades  of  emotion.  He 
may  see,  furthermore,  that  it  is  much  more  satisfying  to  himself 
to  reproduce  this  response  in  the  organism  of  his  audience.  He 
therefore  tries  to  bring  out  the  thought  and  feeling  clearly.  '  The 
result  is  a  breaking  away  from  indistinct  enunciation,  monotone 
and  sing-song  expression.  By  attempting  to  show"  others  what  he 
sees  and  feels  he  gradually  begins  to  form  more  realistic  and 
vitalized  images,  or  pictures,  in  his  o^vn  mind.  Finally,  he  feels 
the  motive  or  purpose  of  the  author,  and  by  responding  to  it  he 
reaches  the  height  of  literary  appreciation.  If  the  pupil  is  able 
to  make  his  audience  appreciate  the  situation,  he  proves  thereby 
that  he  himself  appreciates  it.  When  he  has  learned  to  yield 
himself  to  the  beautiful,  the  humorous,  and  the  noble  qualities  in 
human  nature,  he  has  attained  the  goal  of  literary  study. 

This  process  of  waking  the  emotions  may  require  constant  effort 
throughout  the  high  school  course,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  life  of  the  student.  In  it  he  may  find  a 
source  of  recreation,  a  means  of  getting  out  of  himself  into  some 
other  personality,  a  means  of  broadening  his  experience,  a  means 
of  receiving  inspiration  for  nobler  living.  ''Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life." 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  by  teaching  appreciation  of 
literature  to  the  present  generation  we  shall  develop  in  them  that 
sympathy  and  sincerity  which  are  being  recognized  as  the  founda- 
tion of  true  democracy  ?  The  purely  intellectual  life  has  proved 
a  failure;  the  future  test  of  efficiency  must  go  deeper — in  fact, 
into  the  very  soul,  for  the  progress  of  a  people  depends  upon  its 
rightly  directed  passions.  As  teachers  we  might  serve  our  country 
well  by  teaching  her  boys  and  girls  to  appreciate  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  Second 
Inaugural  Address.  Surely  we  should  be  preparing  better  citizens 
for  a  more  trulv  democratic  world. 
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Eleanor  K.  Laerison,  Beookline,  Mass. 

f '""""""""'^{ARDEXEiRS  tell  us  if  we  want  fine  large  pansies 

I  we  must  pinch  off  all  the  buds  the  first  year.  How 
I  can  our  guides  of  youth  prevent  the  soiling  of  a 
I  delicate  beauty  and  the  squandering  of  an  infinitely 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiimiiiiiiic^  precious  life  force,  in  the  social  intercourse  of  boys 
1  I    and  girls  during  the  period  of  the  teens  ?     How 

1  I   may  we  balk  nature  of  her  tendency  to  try  her 

*'""" °""" '*   'prentice  hand  on  ''puppy  loves,"  so  that  the  mating 

of  the  twenties  may  be  a  richer,  more  glorious  thing  ?  The  prob- 
lem is  to  keep  our  bo^'s  pure  and  our  girls  modest,  and  still  pre- 
serve that  comradeship  which  we  Americans  have  so  prized,  so 
believed  in.  Free  association,  much  mutual  knowledge,  many 
friendships,  no  love-making, — that  is  what  we  wish  for  them ;  but 
we  cannot  ignore  the  many  indications  that  things  are  not  hero 
as  they  once  were.  Why  do  we,  ostrich-like,  avoid  discussion  of 
the  situation,  when,  by  consulting  together,  we  might  find  a  way 
to  drive  the  stream  back  into  its  proper  road-bed  and  save  fair 
meadows  from  devastation  ? 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Henry  James  had  facts  behind  him 
when  he  told  the  Europeans  that  in  America  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  were  ''excellent."  Such  a  state  of  things  is  the  best  test  of 
general  soundness,  the  glowing  rose  on  the  apple's  cheek,  the 
purple  bloom  on  the  gi*ape.  When  a  people  begin  to  deteriorate, 
it  is  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  the  attitude  toward  sex  questions, 
that  the  decline  will  first  be  noted.  The  unhealthy  prominence 
of  sex  in  our  newer  plays,  and  the  lack  of  reticence  so  conspicuous 
in  later  fiction,  have,  it  is  true,  various  causes,  and  are  significant 
of  more  than  one  thing ;  but  that  one  thing  gives  us  pause.  Our 
movies  skirt  as  near  the  danger  edge  as  the  censor  will  permit, 
and  physicians  no  longer  keep  silence  concerning  the  decline  of 
chastity,  as  sho^vn  by  statistics,  and  the  increase  of  those  vulture 
diseases  which  follow  in  the  train  of  personal  vices.     And  now 
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there  appears  this  something  less  wholesome,  innocent  and  Ameri- 
can creeping  into  the  relationships  of  young  people  of  the  high 
school  age.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  Juvenile  Court  or  to 
the  social  settlement  workers  for  proofs.  Our  choicest  suburbs, 
such  as  Lake  Forest,  near  Chicago,  are  invaded.  The  revelations- 
of  the  Orpet  trial  speak  trumpet-tongued  of  a  change  in  the  con- 
ditions and  ideals  of  high  school  life.  There  are  many  stages, 
from  a  slight  decline  in  the  modesty  of  girls,  a  little  loss  of  re- 
spect in.  the  way  boys  talk  to  them  and  think  of  them,  all  the  way 
to  the  unspeakable  happenings  that  those  know  who  stand  where 
they  can  see  the  jSTiagaras  of  vice  pouring  over  the  rocks  in  our 
great  cities. 

If  girls  have  lost  something  of  delicacy  and  some  have  grown 
preternaturally  designing,  if  boys  are  less  clean  and  chivalrous, 
and  if  both  are  less  self -restrained,  intoxicated  with  the  age's  trend 
toward  exciting  pleasure,  bound  to  have  the  present  thrill  with- 
out thought  of  cost,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  One  class 
of  parents  are  turning  to  segregation  as  the  solution.  Do  we  still 
believe  in  co-education  ?  It  is  rather  a  noteworthy  fact  that  just 
as  segregation  is  becoming  more  popular  with  us,  and  as  one  large 
university  has  retreated  from  co-education  as  far  as  its  charter 
will  permit,  the  m!ore  progressive  educators  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, just  prior  to  the  war,  Vere  beginning  to  be  convinced  that 
educating  boys  and  girls  together  was  the  only  way  to  build  up 
a  better,  cleaner  humanity,  and  set  sex  relations  on  a  healthier 
basis. 

We  will  leave  co-education  in  college  out  of  the  question.  Our 
young  people  have  then  gone  into  the  strait- jacket  of  sex ;  the  great 
reality  of  the  ^est  is  pressing  closer  to  their  consciousness,  and 
relations  with  each  other  maV  easily  be  more  distracting  and 
absorbing.  However,  perhaps  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the 
co-educational  college  is  that  there  many  a  man  and  woman  has 
found  the  true  mate,  the  "brain  comrade,"  as  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  puts  it,  whom  we  poor  humans  are  forever  consciously  or 
unconsciously  seeking.  We  will  limit  our  question  to  the  period 
of  the  teens.  Out  of  the  soil  of  the  friendships  mth  self-restraint 
made  at  this  period  one  sees  spring  up  from  time  to  time  the 
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flower  of  a  wise,  satisfying  choice  in  later  days.     Those  are  happy 
marriages  mostly,  with  their  roots  in  early  memories. 

But  it  is  no^  for  the  sake  of  later  sentimental  developments 
merely  that  one  could  wish  boys  and  girls  to  get  well  acquainted 
with  one  another.  Education,  to  be  complete,  needs  its  two  wings : 
knowledge  of  books  must  be  supplemented  by  knowledge  of  man. 
And  man  exists  in  two  kinds,  each  imperfect,  one-sided,  needing 
its  complement  and  correction  in  the  other.  Many  people  must 
of  necessity  remain  single;  but  the  evil  is  much  greater  if  one 
class  be  doomed  to  dwell  all  its  days  in  a  hennery,  to  gTOW  petty, 
or  the  other  to  be  herded  in  male  -  caravansaries,  to  gTOw  coarse. 
The  spinster  with  stimulating  men  friends,  the  bachelor  with  de- 
lightful woman  friends,  may  escape  from  the  ever-growing  defects 
of  their  qualities,  and  need  not  be  forever  shut  up  in  their  narrow 
prison  houses,  squinting  at  life  through  the  loophole  of  sex.  As 
fresh  physical  life  emerges  from  the  union  of  male  and  female, 
so  does  a  richer,  fuller  social  life  result  from  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes.  How  less  and  less  grow  such  opportunities 
today !  How  miserably  inadequate  are  the  conventional  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  which  society  furnishes.  If  our  boys  and  girls 
do  not  get  acquainted  in  school  days  they  will  remain  ignorant  of 
one  another's  fundamental  differences  and  fundamental  real  ex- 
cellencies. Both  vidll  suffer  from  this  halfness  of  view  and  char- 
acter, and  will  find  it  difficult  to  run  in  the  harness  of  married  life, 
to  play  that  long  great  game  of  capturing  the  reality  of  happiness, 
"the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,"  by  adaptation,  forbearance, 
patience  and  tact.  A  girl  who  has  known  many  boys  well,  and 
a  boy  who  has  had  nwmy  girl  friends,  in  the  self-restraint  of  the 
good,  old-fashioned  American  custom,  will  be  likely  to  make  a 
wiser  choice  in  the  twenties,  and  to  be  a  better  life  partner. 

But  if  self-restraint  is  lacking,  one  can  scarce  hope  that  a  rela- 
tion of  the  highest  beauty  mil  follow  after  a  long  period  of  second 
and  third-rate  relations  represented  by  coquetries  and  half-baked 
love  affairs,  a  long  bath  in  sentimentalism,  or  by  prudential  angling 
to  "get  in  on  the  first  floor"  with  one  of  the  "eligibles,"  the  social 
scramble  of  the  vulgar  invading  the  pastures  of  natural,  careless 
girlhood.     If  we  must  either  have  this  or  worse  things,  or  a  re- 
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treat  respectively  to  the  barracks  and  the  nunnery  and  the  ever- 
present  duenna,  we  are  going  to  feel  the  loss  in  national  character 
and  in  that  kind  of  national  efficiency  in  which  we  could  most 
wish  to  excel. 

Of  course,  our  young  people  but  reflect  in  more  glowing  colors 
what  they  are  taught  by  the  average  home  of  today,  into  which 
new  ideals  and  aims  have  come,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  these  children  of  the  age  are  as  sensitive  as  the  mercury 
in  the  tube.  They  are  imitating  their  elders,  and  like  them  are 
intoxicated  by  freedom.  They  are  too  much  grown  up,  too  sophis- 
ticated, these  young  people  of  our  big  city  high  schools!  Their 
interest  in  fraternities  and  sororities  reproduces  the  social  struggle 
of  their  parents.  They  must  have  their  jewels  and  diaphanous 
robes  and  dress  suits,  their  balls  and  midnight  suppers,  limousines 
and  bouquets ;  and  the  play  of  love-making  too  often  creeps  in  with 
the  rest.  They  will  be  jaded  and  blase  at  25 ;  or  if  they  awaken 
to  life's  finer,  deeper  meaning  in  their  twenties,  they  will  have 
wasted  hours  to  deplore,  vacant  fields  where  seed  should  be  begin- 
ning to  show  above  ground,  a  slight  soil  on  life's  pure  white  lily- 
petals. 

There  are  still  among  us  parents  of  the  right  sort.  The  care- 
fully brought-up  children  from  finely  cultured,  sanely  Christian 
homes  form  one  element  in  our  city  high  schools.  But  they  are 
almost  lost  in  the  crowd  of  immigrants'  children,  blindly  groping 
for  ideals,  and  that  other  large  class  who  are  setting  the  pace, 
coming  from  homes  of  fresh-made  wealth  and  scant  culture,  homes 
lacking  in  traditions  and  sanctities.  From  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  these  a  new  atmosphere  is  generated,  and  it  is  proving 
almost  too  much  for  the  young  folks  with  better  traditions  behind 
them.  Youth  is  left  too  much  to  itself  in  these  days.  ^  The  result 
is  a  crude,  new  god  of  its  own  making,  an  imperious,  youthful 
Demos,  seen  in  fullest  sovereignty  among  the  undisciplined  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  our  great  colleges,  but  reaching  down  to  the 
younger  class,  too,  with  its  pernicious  influence.  It  knows  no 
reverences,  this  young  Demos,  no  respect  for  God,  for  parents  or 
teachers,  or  the  aged.  It  recognizes  no  superiorities.  It  has  its 
own  code  of  "Good  Form,"  of  which  politeness  is  not  an  element. 
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Its  slogan  is,  ''Be  a  good  sport."  Sober  and  plain  people  are  to 
it  ''dubs"  and  ''simps."  He  who  would  set  up  any  check  to  its 
riotous  chase  of  pleasure  is  a  detestable  "spoil  sport."  Father,  a 
convenient  person  to  supply  funds,  is  "the  old  rabbit." 

We  foolish  grown-ups  have  been  so  busy  with  other  things  we 
have  let  it  gTOw!  And  now  we  are  afraid  of  this  Frankenstein. 
Diogenes  would  be  out  with  his  lantern  in  these  days  to  find  a 
parent  with  backbone.  It  isn't  strange  that  our  youngsters, 
vaguely  aware  of  the  new  ruler,  lose  their  home  standards  and  are 
swept  along  with  the  crowd.  The  handful  of  parents  who  are 
awake  feel  themselves  futile  Mrs.  Partingtons  with  their  little 
brooms  of  feeble  individual  protest. 

A  remedy  might  lie  in  our  Parent-Teachers'  Associations — not 
as  they  are,  with  parents  responding  so  feebly,  but  as  they  might 
be  if  all  the  better  mothers — and  fathers  too — would  join  with 
educators  in  study  of  the  situation  and  concerted  action.  The 
first  step  would  be  a  simplification  of  school  life  and  a  much 
greater  emphasis  on  its  distinctive  task.  Weeds  are  best  fought 
by  crowding  in  the  good  grain.  More  live  teachers,  awake  to  their 
human  task,  are  needed,  and  less  machinery  and  red  tape,  that 
they  may  be  kept  alive.  Peal  work  for  both  the  "book-minded" 
and  the  "hand-minded,"  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  of  the  martial  spirit  would  not  hurt  these  soft-hearted 
schools  of  ours.  The  modern  school  asks,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do,  and  how  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?"  West  Point  commands, 
"Do  this,  this  way,  and  be  "quick  about  it!"  Certainly  the  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility  need  re-enthroning.  Then  we  might 
hope  to  find  more  of  those  high  schools,  so  distinctively  American, 
that  were  little  worlds  of  moral  order,  true  aristocracies  of  intel- 
lect and  character.  Then  we  could  hope  to  come  more  often  in 
contact  with  that  lovely  attitude  of  American  youth,  eager  to  drink 
at  knowledge's  spring,  longing  for  the  chance  to  submit  to  train- 
ing and  discipline,  because  really  wishing  to  prepare  for  life. 
Ah,  WQ  multiply  machinery,  apparatus ;  but  that  sweet,  shy  spirit 
seems  to  flee  away  from  our  million-dollar  school  palaces,  fitted 
up  with  gymnasiums,  libraries  and  laboratories  that  the  college 
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of  yesterday  would  have  envied.  It  flees  away,  even  as  the  dryads 
before  the  locomotive's  shriek,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  despised 
little  red  school-houses,  and  small,  obscure  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, and  one-horse  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  where  young 
folks  are  working  their  way  toward  that  coveted  goal,  "graduating 
from  college," — a  graduation  that  means  to  them  real  attainment, 
the  laurel  on  sweat-drenched  brows.  It  is  in  such  places,  where 
work  is  in  dead  earnest,  and  food  relished  because  there  is  an 
appetite,  that  we  find  boys  and  girls  content  to  be  boys  and  girls 
yet  awhile,  not  impatient  to  pick  the  unripe  fruit  from-  the  bough, 
and  forcing  buds  open  with  clumsy  fingers,  or  bent  upon  occupying 
the  front  of  the  stage.  They  are  jolly  comrades,  and  in  class  room 
and  literary  and  debating  societies,  at  picnics  and  sociables,  in  and 
out  of  one  another's  honaes  without  any  abdication  of  Father  and 
Mother,  they  build  up  that  structure  of  mutual  knowledge  which 
is  society's  future  security.  Without  this,  what  have  we  before  us 
but  a  descent  to  the  sex  relations  of  Europe,  to  which  the  great  war 
will  have  given  a  further  downward  push  ? 

Back  of  the  foolish  goings-on  in  our  too  sophisticated  high 
schoQls  are  the  irresponsible  parents,  crowds  of  them,  swayed  here 
and  there  by  the  Zeit  Geist.  Our  age  is  suffering  from  the  same 
malady  as  the  Germans ;  it  has  become  diseased  through  contem- 
j)lation  of  its  own  virtues  and  transcendent  claims.  In  its  mad 
pursuit  of  the  obvious  good — pleasure,  splendor,  prestige,  power; 
in  its  passionate  deification  of  self-expression,  the  expansion  of 
the  Ego ;  in  its  love  for  short  cuts,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  word 
do  for  the  deed,  and  seeming  for  being,  we  see  the  reaction  from 
old  days  of  puritanic  strictness.  An  age  in  love  with  itself, 
flinging  restraints  aside,  rushes  on  with  "Liberty!"  for  its  slogan, 
nor  does  it  perceive  'tl\at  freedom  is  no  end  in  itself,  but  only  the 
opportunity  to  dedicate  one's  life,  to  enlist  under  a  Captain  worthy 
of  a  complete  loyalty.  Good  soldiers  we  must  be,  enduring  hard- 
ness, or  else  increasingly  slaves  of  random  impulses,  whim  and 
caprice,  with  Vice  waiting  for  us  with  his  chains  farther  down 
the  road. 

Oh,  young  folks  of  today,  it  is  we,  your  elders,  who  in  seeking 
to  be  kind  have  treated  you   so  ill!     Would  that  we  might  do 
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better!  Then,  with  your  days  passed  in  the  rhythm  of  honest 
hard  work  and  simple  recreative  play,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
comradeship  with  one  another  that  has  not  become  sex-conscious, 
would  you  know  the  full  beauty  of  this  period  of  your  lives,  and, 
simple  boys  and  girls,  linger  yet  awhile  on  the  grassy  paths  under 
the  trees,  before  you  begin  the  long  tramp  on  the  dusty,  crowded 
Jiighway ! 


Thy  Will  Be  Done 

"Thy  Will  be  done,"  0 !  wondrous  words — 
That  thro'  the  ages  thrill; 
Our  mission  here,  thro'  doubt  and  fear. 
To  learn  and  do  that  Will. 

Not  as  we  will,  with  vision  dim — 
Amid  the  storm  and  strife; 
The  perfect  will  rests  with  him  still — 
Who  holds  the  strands  of  life. 

Serene  above  the  wrecks  of  time ; 

Yet  throbbing  with  our  pain — 

That  power  bends  down,  each  cross  to  crown, 

And  glories  in  our  gain. 

When  new  worlds  shine  with  light  divine — 
When  fades  the  glowing  Sun — 
The   heavens    shall    ring   while    angels   sing — 
"Thy  holy  Will  be  done !"' 

— A.  S.  Ames. 


The  Relation  of  School  Management  to 
Discipline 

SUPEKII^TENDENT  WaLTEE.  H.  YoUNG,  A.  M.,  St.  JoHNSBTJRY,  Vt. 

II.     SCHOOL  DISCIPLmE. 

{""""""•""" '"f  HE  most  important  factors  wliicli  contribute  to  suc- 

I  cess  in  teaching  are:  (a)  management,  (b)  instruc- 
I  tion,  and  (c)  personality.  Each  of  these  plays  a 
I    great  part  in  securing  right  results  in  school  work, 

5, iiiiiiQiii iiiic^   and  has  a  special  bearing  upon  discipline.     If  a 

I  i    teacher  is  seriously  weak  in  any  one  of  the  three 

I  I    she  cannot  hope  to  retain  her  position  permanently. 

*'"" ° "'"*   So  far  as  school  management  is  concerned,  we  are 

justified  in  saying  that  no  matter  how  attractive  and  pleasing 
in  manner  a  teacher  may  be,  no  matter  how  interesting  may  be 
her  instruction,  if  she  is  not  able  to  handle  her  pupils  with  ease, 
or  at  least  "without  great  effort,  if  she  is  weak  in  class-room  tech- 
nique and  in  organization,  her  efficiency  as  a  teacher  will  be  greatly 
impaired.  For  so  much  of  the  day's  duties  is  concerned  with 
management,  that  without  its  receiving  proper  attention  not  only 
will  instruction  be  weak,  but  discipline  also  is  bound  to  suffer. 

In  this  brief  article  we  shall  use  the  term  "school  manage- 
ment" in  its  widest  application,  including  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  school.  The  central  thought  is  that  defective  manage- 
ment causes  waste  effort,  confusion  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  pupil  and  parent,  thereby  seriously  affecting  the  discipline 
of  the  school  and  the  morale  of  the  pupils. 

AxTEaSTDANCE. 

It  is  essential  that  teacher,  pupil,  parent  and  school  board  have 
a  correct  idea  of  what  school  attendance  means.  Right  here  good 
discipline  takes  its  start.  ISTot  only  should  the  pupil  attend  school 
regularly  because  he  wants  to,  but  he  should  feel  that  he  cannot 
miss  any  time  from  the  classroom  in  pleasure  trips,  or  on  errands 
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that  may  be  done  equally  M^ell  out  of  school  hours,  or  stay  at 
home  to  work  without  a  very  good  reason.  I^othing  disorganizes 
a  school  more  than  a  spirit  of  laxness  as  to  attendance  and  punc- 
tuality. This  spirit  soon  pervades  all  the  work  of  the  school. 
Pupils  come  to  feel  that  they  are  not  required  to  do  anything 
promptly,  they  grow  indifferent,  and  the  morale  of  the  school  is 
subtly  undermined. 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  allow  such  a  condition  to  exist. 
"Elevating  the  pupil's  ideals,  establishing  interest  in  work,  creat- 
ing a  general  school  spirit,  appealing  to  child  or  parent  individu- 
ally, are  means  that  may  be  used.  Devices  such  as  races,  cards, 
with  'All  present,'  or  flags  for,  different  rows  may  be  tried.  One 
teacher  sent  home  for  the  children,  and  soon  had  no  need  to  do  so. 
If  a  teacher  can  but  establish  confidence  in  herself  throughout 
school  and  community,  making  children  and  parents  feel  that 
the  school  work  is  such  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  it,  and 
that  the  teacher  has  both  good  judgment  and  right  intentions, 
many  of  these  troublesome  things  will  adjust  themselves.  It  can- 
not be  done  in  a  day  nor  a  week,  but  time  and  effort  will  accom- 
plish much."* 

Habitual  tardiness  and  truancy  and  laxity  of  attendance  should 
be  stopped,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  offender,  but  equally  for 
the  good  of  the  gi-oup.  Why  ?  Their  immediate  effect  on  the 
school  is  bad.  Insidiously  they  lead  to  the  formation  of  habits 
which  will  gTeatly  impair  efficiency  and  usefulness  in  later  life. 
It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  api^eal  to  the  courts  in  order 
to  secure  regular  attendance.  A  teacher  must  be  reasonable, 
firm,  tactful,  yet  forceful;  if  she  is  she  will  have  the  support  of 
tbe  community,  thereby  winning  the  first  line  trench  in  the  effort 
to  secure  right  discipline. 

The  Fikst  Day. 

First  impressions  are  often  lasting.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously the  pupils  form  an  opinion  of  a  teacher  the  first  hour 
of  school.     Whether  right  or  wrong  it  will  require  gi-eat  effort 

*  Lincoln's  Everyday  Pedagogy,  page  66. 
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on  the  teacher's  part  to  change  these  first  impressions.  Conse- 
quently it  is  very  essential  that  the  first  day's  work,  yes,  the 
first  hour's  work  of  the  teacher  be  such  as  to  impress  the  pupil 
with  the  idea  that  she  knows  her  business  and  is  master  of  the 
situation.  If  this  is  done  the  battle  is  half  won.  If  this  is  not 
done  she  has  a  long,  hard  struggle  ahead  of  her. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  teacher  plan  carefully  the 
first  day's  work.  She  should  be  at  her  boarding  place  one  or 
two  days  before  the  opening  of  school.  She  should  go  to  the 
schoolhouse,  arrange  for  the  seating  of  the  jDupils  when  they 
come  in  the  first  morning,  have  her  supplies,  erasers,  books,  etc., 
ready,  a  definite  program  for  the  day  made,  and  the  lessons  for 
some  of  the  classes  on  the  board. 

Undoubtedly  her  first  program  will  require  modification.  She 
may  possibly  be  obliged  to  have  her  seating  arrangement  changed, 
but  the  vital  point  is  to  have  in  mind  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
what  the  pupils  are  to  do  during  this  day. 

Compare  the  effect  upon  the  school  of  such  a  teacher  with  that 
of  one  who  goes  into  her  room  without  knowing  anything  of  what 
she  is  to  do,  who  is  continually  asking  questions  of  the  pupils, 
who  is  all  at  sea,  who  has  no  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
Soon  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse.  The  pupils  see  that  the 
teacher  is  confused,  and  they  become  disorderly.  At  once  they 
lose  respect  for  her  and  gain  impressions  which  are  very  hard 
to  change.     Unfortunate  the  teacher  thus  handicapped! 

The  Daily  Pkogeam. 

Every  subject  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  is  entitled  to 
its  allotted  time.  The  pupil  is  entitled  to  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  course  of  study  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
allotted  time.  The  only  way  to  bring  this  about  in  an  orderly 
manner  is  to  have  a  carefully  prepared  '"time  table"  or  daily 
program. 

This  progTam  should  contain  not  only  the  order  of  recitations, 
but  also  what  subjects  to  study  during  the  study  periods.  In 
this  way  the  work  of  the  day  is  reduced  to  an  orderly  routine. 
The  pupil  knows  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  and  thus  can 
be  held  responsible  for  preparing  his  lessons.     The  results  are 
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that  a  great  source  of  misunderstanding  and  friction  is  removed, 
the  day's  work  proceeds  smoothly  and  harmoniously,  and  the 
grade  of  scholarship  is  higher. 

Every  good  program  should  present  such  an  arrangement  of 
recitations  as  to  conform  to  the  generally  accepted  laws  of  fatigue. 
Certain  subjects  can  be  taught  to  best  advantage  at  certain  times 
of  the  day.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most  difficult  studies 
should  come  first.  These  subjects  are  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
reading  in  the  primary  grades.  JSTumber  work  in  the  lower 
grades  may  well  come  somewhere  from  ten  to  eleven  during  the 
morning.  The  less  favored  hours  are  from  eleven  to  twelve  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  session.  The 
easy  subjects  should  be  taught  during  these  hours.  Writing  should 
never  be  given  after  active  play. 

The  daily  program  should  be  neatly  written,  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  closely  followed.  Why  this  last  injunction? 
If  a  teacher  does  not  conform  to  the  program  she  cannot  expect 
her  pupils  to.  Consequently  the  routine  of  the  school  is  broken 
into,  confusion  and  sometimes  chaos  result.  Discipline  is  im- 
paired and  the  efficiency  of  the  ^school  is  lowered.  Unquestionably 
the  teacher  may  on  occasions  vary  her  program ;  she  should  plan 
walks  with  the  pupils,  social  hours,  etc.,  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule. 

The  School  Eoom. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  environment  exerts  a  tremen- 
dous influence  upon  character  and  conduct.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  we  are  creatures  of  environment.  Even  the  most 
conservative  thinker  admits  that  one's  surroundings  influence  for 
good  or  evil. 

It  is  important  then  that  the  surroundings  in  which  a  child 
works  six  hours  a  day  should  be  such  as  to  command  his  respect, 
that  the  physical  conditions  of  the  room,  such  as  light,  heat  and 
ventilation,  should  not  cause  him  to  lose  interest  in  his  studies. 
Vitiated  air,  an  overheated  room,  untidy  desks,  unkempt  appear- 
ance of  teacher  and  building,  floors  littered  with  paper  and  debris 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
indifference. 
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The  wise  teacher  keeps  her  own  desk  and  books  in  good  order. 
The  floor  is  free  from  scraps  of  paper  and  other  rubbish.  The 
writing  on  the  blackboards  is  erased  when  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. The  walls  of  the  room  are  tastefvilly  decorated.  We  find 
on  entering  her  room  that  she  gives  attention  to  ventilation, 
lighting  and  temperature;  the  air  is  wholesome,  the  thermometer 
registers  about  68  degrees;  the  boys  and  girls  are  working  in  a 
tidj  and  attractive  roomi  under  normal  physical  conditions. 

"The  influence  of  physical  environment  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
school  is  incalculable.  Self-respect  and  order,  industry  and  cour- 
tesy are  very  hard  to  foster  in  a  tumble-do^wn  building  or  a  dreary 
school  yard.  Districts  or  villages  that  have  poor  schools  should 
clean  up,  paint  over,  plant  out,  and  spend  some  money  for  new 
furniture  and  books.  Teachers  who  cannot  arouse  a  real  interest 
in  their  work  should  inaugurate  a  campaign  of  expenditure. 
People  become!  vastly  interested  in  a  short  time  in  things  in  which 
they  have  invested  their  money.  If  a  teacher  can  induce  the 
school  board  to  spend  enough  money  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  set  himself  to  prove  that 
every  dollar  has  been  wisely  spent  and  is  returning  big  profits, 
he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  interest  in  his  school. 
If  the  board  will  not  or  cannot  spend  the  amounts  needed,  let  the 
pupils  and  teacher  set  to  work  to  earn  them ;  the  co-operation  in- 
volved "will  often  bring  a  new  order  of  friendly  zeal  in  school 
things  that  the  new  treasures  can  scarcely  improve."* 

School  Orga]!^ization", 

The  routine  of  the  school  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupils  may  do  their  work  efficiently  with  the  least  waste 
of  time  and  effort.  To  secure  this  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  not  only  knowledge  of  class-room  technique,  but  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  especially  with  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  We  must  remember  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools  differs  fundamentally ; 
this  truth  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  Again,  the  teacher  should 
use  the  constructive  imagination  to  hold  before  her  mind's  eye 

*Morehouse,  page  iii. 
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a  picture  of  wliat  she  expects  her  room  to  be  and  lier  pupils  to  do. 
Without  this  she  is  as  helpless  as  the  mechanic  or  architect  would 
be  if  he  could  not  see  in  imagination  the  structure  he  wishes  to 
build.  / 

In  the  third  place,  she  should  be  practical  and  sensible,  not 
carried  away  bj  fads  and  fancies,  or  trying  to  organize  for  "show 
purposes."  Some  teachers  waste  tim,e  by  using  a  formal  organ- 
ization for  passing  papers,  pencils  and  other  supplies,  which  con- 
sumes time  and  halts  school  work;  consequently  kills  interest. 
It  is  all  very  well — and  deadening.  We  must  add  to  this  a  broad 
social  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that  she  will  see  school 
work  in  its  true  perspective,  in  its  real  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
community  and  the  development  of  the  child. 

Let  us  go  more  specifically  into  school  organization  in  order  to 
point  out  some  of  the  things  the  teacher  should  provide  for. 
Among  these  are  tardiness  and  absence,  giving  out  supplies  and 
collecting  papers,  going  to  the  blackboard  and  returning  to  the 
seats,  passing  in  the  hallways  or  from  room  to  room,  the  classifi- 
cation, grading  and  promotion  of  pupils,  the  care  of  books,  school 
furniture  and  other  equipment,  the  position  of  pupils  while  recit- 
ing, and  the  general  form  of  the  recitation.  These  and  other 
details  demand  careful  attention  in  order  to  construct  a  smooth- 
running  machine.  Pupils  should  know  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  If  the  methods  are  reasonable  and  efficient,  the  pupils 
will  readily  comply.  Another  cause  of  friction  has  been  removed, 
the  teacher  is  recognized  as  the  leader,  thus  gaining  in  prestige 
with  her  pupils. 

The  prime  objects  of  school  organization  are  to  avoid  waste  of 
time  and  effort,  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
as  conditions  admit,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the 
approval  of  pupils  and  all  right-thinking  citizens.  Tactfulness, 
skill  in  handling  people,  sureness  that  one's  position  is  right,  are 
always  essential.  < 

Penalties. 
In  every  school,  as  in  every  community,  there  are  offenders 
against  law  and  order.     Such  cases  have  to  be  dealt  %vith  indi- 
vidually.    In  doing  so  the  teacher  must  exercise  good  judgment 
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and  clear  insight  into  human  nature.  A  mistake  in  organization 
can  readily  be  corrected;  a  mistake  in  punishment  usually  leads 
to  serious  results,  often  causing  the  most  bitter  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  one  or  ones  punished,  thus  leading  to  open  enmity. 

The  object  of  punishment  is  two-fold:  first,  deterrent;  second, 
reform.  Of  these  two  objects  the  second  must  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind.  In  a  good  school  it  seldom  happens  that  a  pupil  is 
punished  to  frighten  him  from  doing  such  and  so.  If  that  is  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  teacher  with  regard >  to  any  pupil  she  is 
bound  to  make  greater  trouble  for  herself.  The  real  value  in 
deterrent  punishment  is  its  effect  upon  the  other  pupils,  not  upon 
the  guilty.  The  offender  should  be  thoroughly  reformed  or  re- 
moved from  the  school.  Suspension  indeed  may  take  place,  but 
pupils  generally  respond  to  right  treatment. 

If  the  primary  object  of  punishment  is  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
teacher  exercises  tact  and  good  judgment,  the  pupil  will  realize 
the  justness  of  the  penalty.  It  is  desirable  to  handle  every  case 
of  discipline  in  such  a  way  that  the  ties  which  bind  teacher  and 
pupil  together  are  stronger,  that  hatred  thereafter  does  not  exist 
between  the  two ;  that  the  child  is  fully  reformed,  or  at  least  has 
made  a  firm  resolve  to  do  better.  When  the  two  part,  the  pupil 
must  have  increased  confidence  in  the  jDurposes  and  judgment  of 
his  teacher. 

Just  a  few  injunctions.  ISTever  punish  in  anger.  Do  not  lose 
your  temper  before  pupil  or  class.  Treat  every  case  by  itself. 
Do  not  use  the  same  penalty  repeatedly  for  the  same  offence. 
Be  sure  you  are  right  and  have  the  guilty  party.  ISTever  accuse 
falsely.  ISTever  threaten.  Do  not  constantly  nag.  Always  be 
a  lady  or  gentleman.     Do  not  use  sarcasm. 

The  teacher  may  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  l,ier  methods  by  the 
number  of  cases  of  punishment  which  she  has.  By  keeping  a 
record  of  them  for  a  month  she  may  form  her  o"^vn  conclusions. 
Constantly  keeping  after  school  is  an  index  of  weakness  some- 
where. 

Pehstcipal,  axd  Teachek. 
A  teacher  has  the  right  to  expect  the  most  hearty  co-operation 
of  her  principal  or  superintendent.     If,  after  a  reasonable  amount 
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of  effort  on  her  part  the  pupil  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  she  should  seek  his  advice  and  assistance. 
Even  the  strongest  teachers  are  obliged  to  do  so  occasionally.  It 
is  better  to  appeal  to  higher  authority  than  to  allow  a  bad  condi- 
tion to  continue — ^better  for  pupil,  teacher  and  school.  The  object 
of  the  principal  then  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  pupil — to 
reform  the  offender. 

Types  of  School  Organization. 

It  has  alread}'  been  suggested  that  the  organization  of  the  pri- 
mary school  difl'ers  in  many  details  from  that  of  the  gi'ammar 
school,  which,  in  turn,  differs  from  that  of  the  high  school.  The 
objects  to  be  attained  are  the  same,  the  aims  identical.  We  have 
hitherto  stated  general  principals  covering  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  They  hold  equally  good  for  the  rural  or 
the  urban  school,  for  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent.  The 
individual  teacher  must  apply  them  to  her  school,  whether  elemen- 
tary or  secondary.  The  objects  of  discipline  do  not  change,  the 
results  desired  do  not  change ;  methods,  however,  must  be  adapted 
to  the  grade  and  age  of  the  pupils.  To  treat  high  school  seniors 
the  same  as  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  grade  would  be  ridiculous. 
To  give  the  primary  children  the  same  liberty  and  expect  of  them 
the  same  degree  of  self-control  as  we  expect  in  the  secondary 
school,  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  If  the  discipline  in  any  school 
system  is  of  any  value,  it  should  show  increasing  self-control  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  from  year  to  year.  This,  however,  does  not 
in  any  way  lessen  the  need  of  careful  organization  in  order  that 
the  school  may  become  a  smooth-running  machine.  In  fact,  the 
gTeater  the  number  of  details  that  can  be  reduced  to  routine  the 
more  efficient  the  particular  school  or  school  system,  provided, 
of  course,  those  details  are  the  best  for  that  school  or  school 
system. 

To  carry  out  the  comparison  used  in  our  first  article,  the  school 
should  be  a  well-organized  community,  into  which  the  child  comes, 
and  wherein  he  moves,  with  due  regard  for  his  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  gTOup  as  a  whole.     To  secure  this  freedom  and  move- 
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ment  is  the  primary  object  of  school  management.  In  the  fore- 
going pages  we  have  outlined  briefly  the  essential  lines  of  school 
management  which  the  teacher  should  follow  in  so  organizing 
her  school  that  causes  of  friction  will  be  removed,  and  better  in- 
struction and  discipline  made  possible.  Without  proper  organ- 
ization and  management  we  cannot  expect  good  discipline  in  any 
field  of  endeavor. 


Bachelors  of  the  Blood. 

Low-lying  plains  and  billowy  fields  afar, 

Unrolled  by  the  great  Power  from  ether  space, 

Touching  the   skies  whose  boundless   reaches  are 
A  joy  to  breathing  things  that  grow  apace ! 

What  darts  across  them  like  a  planet  hurled 

Into  the  waltz  of  suns?  or  meteorite 
Shot  from  the  Hand  that  orbits  hath  unfurled?     .       .     . 

Now  thick  and  fast  in  undulating  flight. 

Upon   its   circling  track    the   horsemen   run. 

Like  a  flicked  whip,  one  far  ahead  hath  slipped — 
The  dust  curls  from  his  wake — lassoes  are  spun — 

Achilles  yields  his  heel — the  steer  is  tripped  ! 

He  leaps ! — the  captor's  nerves,  like  vortices 
Of  infant  systems,  gather  vip  their  strength. 

He  grasps  the  flashed  horns  as  each  horseman  flees, 
And  heaves  and  bends — the  brute  is  laid  his  length! 

Quick  runners  pinion  him ;  his  side  they  pierce. 

Eeleased,  he  plunges  headlong  from  his  pain. 
E'en  as  the  singing  lasso,  taut  and  flerce. 

Confounds  again  the  mighty  of  the  plain ! 

Flicker  the  back-lights  of  the  racing  steeds. 

Upon  the  green  the  buckers  throw  their  men, 
While  other,  riders,  clinging,  bent  like  reeds. 

Laugh  as  the  foiled  beasts  snort,  and  race  again ! 

The  swift  groups  weave — the  wild  horse  fleetly  goes — 
The  branded  cattle  roll — the  victors  mount. 

Through  its  long  sweep  the  blood  of  Nature  glows — 
The  pulse  of  Cosmos,  beating  beyond  count ! 

Ah,  by  our  lively  sjTnpathy,  the  wreath 

Of  laurel,  mixed  with  cactus-bloom,  is  flung 

To  ring  "Cum  laude"  through  those  primal  halls 
Where  youth  and  hope  and  joy  are  ever  young ! 

Helen  Caby  Chadwick. 
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The  Long  School  Day  and  Directed  Study 

A.  S.  Maetiis^,  Supeki]nttexde]S"t  of  Schools,  Xorristown,  Pa. 

f """"""°" "'f  HE  Long  School  Day  and  Directed  Study  is  a  de- 

I  parture  from  the  short  higk  school  dav  of  the  static 
I  school  systems.  It  is  a  rational  adjustment  to  gain 
I    the  modern  ends  of  education — preparation  to  live 

^jiiiiiiiiiiitaiin lilt?   in  a  real  world.   It  provides  a  school  day  long  enough 

I  I    to  do  all  required  work  in  school  and  eliminates 

=  I    the  evil  of  home  studv  due  to  the  short  school  day. 

<i<]lllllillllliailllllllllllt4>    rri       1  1        1    J  "    £  XT  •    1  J.      _r  J.1  -x- 

Ihe  long  school  day  eniorces  the  rights  oi  the  citi- 
zens for  adequate  education  in  huildings  erected  and  equipped  at 
public  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  teachers  paid  by  the 
public. 

It  is  more  important  to  know  how  to  study,  how  to  investigate, 
than  to  know  a  limited  number  of  facts  of  knowledge.  A  method 
of  work  in  the  shop  is  more  valuable  than  the  ability  to  construct 
a  limited  number  of  articles  of  wood  or  metal.  To  teach  how  to 
study  and  to  train  in  a  method  of  work  are  paramount  concerns 
of  education  and  require  a  long  school  day. 

The  short  school  day  provides  only  for  the  hearing  of  classes. 
The  building,  with  its  libraries,  laboratories  and  shop  equipments, 
is  closed  to  the  student  until  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
2.15  or  2.30  in  the  afternoon.  The  teachers  begin  work  at  8.45 
and  finish  at  2,30  or  a  little  earlier.  Frequently  the  close  of 
the  school  day  begins  work  distinct  from* the  school  but  to  the 
teacher  of  equal  interest. 

This  anomalous  control  of  the  high  school  building  compeLs 
home  study  at  night.  At  home,  the  student  suffers  from  the 
handicap  of  poor  facilities  for  study,  lack  of  libraries,  apparatus, 
and  intelligent  direction.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  high  school 
students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  home  study.  Many  have 
not  the  inclination  for  study  at  night,  and  others  need  the  stimulus 
of  direction  for  effective  study. 

School  administrators,  more  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  the 
student  than  of  ease  of  traditional  programs,  more  interested  in 
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scholarship  and  efficiency  than  in  hours  of  leisure  of  the  short 
school  clay,  favor  the  longer  day  with  its  larger  service  for  the 
community.  They  recognize  the  values  of  a  basic  training  in 
academic  subjects  as  well  as  of  vocational  subjects — in  English, 
m.atheniatics,  science  and  history,  as  well  as  in  manual  training 
and  shop  work,  in  business  subjects  and  domestic  science  and  art. 
The  long  school  day  is  necessary  to  do  this  work  well. 

The  lack  of  adjustment  of  time  to  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
responsible  for  small  graduating  classes  compared  to  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  high,  schools.  Failures  cause  more  to  leave 
from  discouragement  during  a  given  term  than  the  number  of 
graduates.  The  shortcoming  of  the  old  type  of  public  high  schools 
is  known  in  a  general  way  to  the  public,  notwithstanding  that 
reports  of  the  number  of  failures,  the  negative  features  of  the 
school,  are  seldom  easily  accessible.  Schools  which  graduate  on 
an  efficient  basis  a  student  annually  for  every  teacher  in  the  public 
school  system  reasonably  meet  their  obligations  to  the  public. 
When  the  high  school  graduates  of  a  system  of  a  thousand  teachers 
number  only  five  hundred  annually,  it  is  fair  to  consider  the 
system  only  fifty  per  cent  efficient.  Find  out  the  number  of 
teachers  in  your  city  system  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  the 
year,  and  you  will  be  able  to  rate  the  efficiency  of  your  schools. 

Changes  in  public  school  systems  seldom  come  from  within. 
The  teacher  is  prone  to  view  any  changes  with  suspicion  on 
account  of  his  restricted  experience  of  life.  Many  teachers  have 
taught  ten  years  and  more  and  have  never  seen  another  teach. 
Many  principals  have  supervised  ten  years  and  more  without 
inspecting  other  school  systems.  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  this 
type  hardly  have  the  mental  experience  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  interpret  correctly  the  values  of  their  profession.  Until  teach- 
ers and  principals  are  permitted  at  least  a  day  in  twenty  to 
observe  the  work  of  other  systems  than  their  own,  they  will 
hardly  be  found  on  the  side  of  progress,  unless  progress  is  defined 
in  terms  of  increased  wages,  fewer  hours,  and  less  work. 

The  Long  School  Day  and  Directed  Study  had  its  inception  in 
the  United  States  at  IS^orristown  about  five  years  ago.  The  plan 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school  administrators  of  this 
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country  through  a  news  circular  issued  bv  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  at  Washington  a  few  months  later.  The  plan  has 
since  received  recognition  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  Parent-Teachers'  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  high 
school,  the  superintendent  proposed  a  six-hour  school  day,  in 
addition  to  fifteen  minutes  for  devotional  exercises.  His  plan  of 
six  one-hour  periods  provided  directed  study  during  the  first  half- 
hour  of  each  period  and  an  intensive  recitation  during  the  second 
half  of  the  period  for  all  academic  subjects,  and  hour  periods 
for  laboratory  work  and  two-hour  periods  for  manual  work.  The 
plan  was  favorably  received  by  the  parents  and  later  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  j^orristown  had  then  the  tra- 
ditional five-hour  day. 

The  advantages  set  forth  at  that  time  for  such  an  arrangement 
follow : 

First.  The  long  day  and  long  periods  offer  time  to  teach  the 
students  how  to  study,  investigate,  and  work. 

Second.  Public  instruction  takes  place  in  the  school  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  person  particularly  fitted  for  the  work. 

Third.  One  half -hour  of  study  followed  by  one-half  hour  of 
recitation  reduces  fatigue  and  places  the  student  under  the 
teacher's  influence  one  hour  instead  of  forty-five  minutes  or  less. 

Fourth.  Study  and  work  take  place  in  day  time,  and  fatigue 
and  eyestrain  due  to  night  study  are  eliminated. 

Fifth.  The  student  gains  time.  Under  the  old  plan  much 
time  was  wasted.  The  student  frequently  studied  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  and  did  not  know  how  to  approach  his  work  and 
became  discouraged  and  lost  time. 

Sixth.  It  insures  some  preparation  by  each  student.  The  plan 
makes  teaching  more  effective.  "When  students  are  expected  to 
prepare  their  lessons  at  ^home  many  do  not. 

Seventh.  The  evening  is  the  time  when  the  family  group  meets. 
It  is  the  time  for  social  culture  and  legitimate  entertainment,  the 
time  for  relaxation.  It  will  mean  closer  companionship  of  par- 
ents and  children  during  the  high  school  age. 

Eighth.  The  plan  recognizes  the  rhythm  of  life:  A  time  for 
work;  a  time  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment;  and  a  time  for  sleep. 
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The  students  who  carry  the  minimum  requirement,  twenty- 
three  hours  of  work  per  week,  have  one  full  period  for  study  in 
school  each  day,  in  addition  to  the  half-hour  prior  to  each  lesson. 
Twice  a  week  they  will  have  two  additional  hours.  Students  of 
singular  ability,  who  are  permitted  to  pursue  twenty-eight  hours 
a  week,  have  a  full  hour  for  study  twice  a  week  only.  Those  who 
cannot  gain  a  good  standing  by  using  all  the  available  time  in 
school  are  urged  to  supplement  the  school  work  with  study  at  home 
until  a  satisfactory  standing  is  attained. 

The  real  problem  of  the  new  plan  was  the  training  of  the  teach- 
ers to  teach  the  students  to  study  and  work.  After  observation  of 
their  efforts  and  a  frank  discussion,  each  teacher  was  furnished 
the  following  criticisms : 

"Several  things  are  essential  in  training  the  student.  He  must 
gain  impressions  and  acquire  the  habit  to  express  intelligently  the 
impressions  gained.  During  the  study  period  the  student  gains 
impressions  and  through  his  own  initiative  prepares  himself  for 
the  recitation.  Directed  study  trains  in  habits  of  systematic  indus- 
try and  self-help,  and  the  recitation  offers  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression. During  the  study  period  the  teacher  devotes  herself 
entirely  to  the  quiet  direction  of  study.  She  does  not  prepare  her 
own  lessons  nor  does  she  use  the  study  period  for  marking  papers. 

Effective  study  requires  physical  conditions  conducive-  to  good 
health.  The  apparatus,  books  and  supplies  should  be  convenient 
and  in  orderly  arrangement.  The  teacher's  motive  ought  to  be 
inspiration  for  vigorous  study.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  work ; 
no  spasmodic  or  trivial  announcements  by  the  teacher  during  the 
study  period.  The  student's  attitude  should  be  active.  Raising 
the  hand  and  waiting  for  assistance  are  a  waste  of  time.  When 
a  student  needs  supplies  he  ought  to  know  where  to  get  them  and 
how  to  get  them  without  disturbing  the  school. 

The  student  should  always  be  supplied  with  pencil  and  paper 
to  make  abstracts  of  importance  to  offer  as  contributions  in  the 
recitation.  The  selection  and  the  writing  of  the  key  thoughts  of 
the  subject  under  study  are  essential  dynamic  elements.  This 
will  train  the  student  to  differetiate  essentials  and  non-essentials. 
It  will  also  cultivate  the  power  of  organizing  the  essentials. 
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To  conduct  a  recitation  well  the  teacher  must  be  a  master  of 
the  subject  matter.  She  must  have  this  iliasterj  to  direct  intelli- 
gently and  to  pass  correct  judgment  on  the  Avork  of  the  students, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  the  lesson  herself.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  adequately  the  assigned  sub- 
jects. A  single  word  is  not  a  discussion.  Sentences  of  definite 
content  and  paragraphs  of  related  ideas  should  be  a  part  of  the 
aim. 

After  a  student  has  made  his  contribution,  other  students  ought 
to  supplement  or  pass  judgment  on  the  matter  presented.  The 
raising  of  the  hand,  as  a  rule,  should  not  determine  the  individual 
to  discuss  or  supplement  a  question.  Every  individual  ought  to 
be  held  responsible  for  a  contribution  at  any  point  in  the  recitation. 
Teachers  should  not  repeat  the  answers  of  students,  nor  discuss 
subjects  foreign  to  the  lesson  under  consideration.  The  time  con- 
sumed by  the  teacher  abridges  the  time  which  belongs  to  the  stu- 
dents themselves." 

After  the  new  plan  had  been  in  operation  two  years  a  comparison 
was  made  of  the  number  of  failures  under  the  old  and  under  the 
new  plan.  To  increase  the  validity  of  the  results  only  the  records 
of  teachers  who  had  taught  under  both  plans  were  examined.  A 
comparison  of  6,000  grades  showed  that  under  the  long  day  plan 
the  number  of  failures  was  only  49^2%  of  the  number  of  failures 
under  the  short  day  plan.  The  number  of  minimum  passing 
grades  was  much  reduced  under  the  new  plan  and  the  number  of 
B  and  A  grades  was  much  increased.  There  is  a  distinct  gain  in 
efficiency  and  reduction  of  failures. 

The  school  discipline  has  become  less  of  a  problem.  The  stu- 
dents are  acquiring  the  habit  of  correct  study,  A  half-hour  of 
study  followed  by  a  half-hour  of  recitation  reduced  the  fatigue'  due 
to  continuous  single  type  work.  It  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
irritability  of  temper  in  both  teacher  and  students.  The  attitude 
of  the  parents,  citizens  and  students  toward  directed  study  and 
the  long  school  day  is  favorable.  ISTot  a  single  teacher  has  volun- 
tarily withdra^ATi  from  the  school  system  except  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  salary  or  for  change  of  vocation. 

The  paramount  concern  of  modern  high  school  education  is  a 
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longer  school  day.  The  introduction  of  vocational  education  with- 
out a  long  school  day  is  shortsightedness.  To  build  and  equip 
high  schools  at  public  expense  and  close  them  at  2.15  in  the  after- 
noon and  require  the  students  to  prepare  their  lessons  at  home  is 
poor  pedagogy,  an  economic  waste,  and  a  sign  of  inefficient  school 
administration. 

A  child  of  six  should  have  a  school  day  shorter  than  a  child 
of  thirteen.  The  eighth  grade  should  have  a  shorter  school  day 
than  the  high  school.  Data  concerning  the  length  of  the  school  day 
of  the  elementary  and  of  the  high  schools  of  twenty  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  prove  that  most  cities  have  a  school  day  for 
the  chilli  of  six  as  long  as  that  for  the  high  school  boy  or  girl  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  elementary  school  day  was 
five  hours,  and  that  of  the  high  school  fifteen  minutes  less.  In 
Milwaukee  the  high  school  day  was  four  hours  and  forty  minutes 
an^  the  elementary  school  day  five  hours.  In  ]^ew  York  City  the 
high  school  day  was  fifteen  minutes  longer  than  that  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  day.  A  few  cities  had  then  been  operating  their  high 
schools  on  a  longer  time  schedule.  Among  these  are  Louisville 
and  Indianapolis,  with  high  school  days  five  minutes  less  than  six 
hours ;  Chicago  with  a  high  school  day  of  six  hours  and  the  com- 
merical  high  school  of  Cleveland  with  a  day  of  six  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  The  Mechanics-Arts  High  School  of  Boston  had 
a  school  day  of  seven  hours,  and  the  Two  Years  Vocational  School 
of  St.  Louis  had  a  school  day  of  seven  and  one-half  hours. 

A  short  school  day  of  five  hours  does  not  admit  of  a  program 
of  study  and  recitation.  The  attempt  to  introduce  directed  study 
must  necessarily  be  less  satisfactory  than  when  the  school  day  is 
long  enough  to  enable  a  student  to  do  a  full  day's  work  in  school. 
The  country  school  has  always  had  the  same  school  day  for  all 
grades  of  children.  The  reason  is  obvipus.  The  older  brother 
had  charge  of  the  little  folks  to  and  from  school.  When  the  dis- 
tance was  long  and  the  weather  inclement,  the  farmer  conveyed 
all  the  children  on  one  trip.  This  traditional  custom  of  the  coun- 
try school  was  carried  over  into  the  city  schools  and  the  school 
today  has  not  been  adjusted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  city  children 
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of  different  ages  and  grades.  It  illustrates  the  force  of  tradition 
in  the  public  schools  of  today.  An  idea  is  good  because  it  was  good 
many  years  ago  seems  to  be  the  maxim  of  many  school  adminis- 
trators notwithstanding  that  changed  conditions  demand  readjust- 
ment. 

Change  is  a  sign  of  intelligence  and  the  hope  of  progress.  Change 
always  clashes  with  inertia,  whether  it  is  expressed  in  terms  such 
as  "standpatter,"  the  champion  of  tradition,  or  the  man  with  the 
''let  good  enough  alone"  motto.  A  change  from  the  short  school 
day,  with  its  slavish  home  study,  to  the  business  proposition  of  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  popular  education  in  the  j)ublic  school 
building  will  require  an  adequate  school  day  and  genuine  directed 
study  by  competent  instructors.  Such  a  change  will  count  for 
economy  of  money,  years  and  health,  and  for  increased  efficiency. 


The  Questionaire 

When  that  a  man  is  seized  with  grievous  care 
Because  there's  something  that  he  3^earns  to  know, 
With  zest  he  crams  his  quiver,  strings  his  bow, 
Lets  fly  the  long,  swift,  keen-tipped  questionaire : — 

"You  get  what  wage  ?  For  alms  what  can  you  spare  ? 

"Please    state   your   age;   your   weight;    your   height    .     .     .    Below 

"Sum  up  your  education  .    .    .  can  you  show 

"That  often  virtue's  bad  and  evil,  fair?   .    .    .   '' 

The  scientific  spirit  grips  us  all, 

We're  filing-cabinet — and  data-mad, 

We  have  a  scalpel  any  man  may  dare 

To  wield  with  fearless  hand — and  naught  befall — 

Why,  any  information  may  be  had 

By  probing  with  a  ]Jointed  questionaire. 

]\Iary  M,  Spangler. 


Habit   Formation 

Ernest  P.  Care,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marlboro^  Mass. 

f^'" □iiiiiiiiiiiii|jj]^j^  ^^  infant  arrives  to  bless  a  home,  the  rejoicing 

I  « ^  ▼  I  c*f  thoughtful  parents  is  tempered  by  a  feeling  or 
g  v\/  I  responsibility  for  his  proper  development.  He  is  the 
I  I    very  essence  of  helplessness  and  depends  wholly  on 

^iiiiniiiiiiianiiiiiiiiiir^  *^6  care  of  his  parents.  To  all  appearances  his  ex- 
I  I    istence  has  just  begim,  but  if  we  believe  in  the  im- 

1  I    mortality  of  the  soul  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 

*'" "'°"""»""*  soul  of  this  new  child  has  always  existed.    Wrapped 

up  in  his  latent  possibilities  lie  many  of  the  characteristics  of.  his 
parents,  more  remote  ancestors,  and  the  race.  His  mind  is  like 
a  clean  plastic  surface,  with  no  marks  but  with  a  tendency  to  cer- 
tain characteristics  acquired  through  heredity  or  race  memory. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  says :  "jSTothing  in  the  way  of  experience 
is  wholly  novel  to  the  individual,  because  at  some  period  in  his  race 
■  life  he  shared  in  it ;  and  in  the  depths  below  consciousness  there 
is  something  which  responds  to  the  appeal  of  the  happening  which 
is  new  to  the  individual  but  which  is  old  to  the  race,  because  it 
is  part  of  that  race  memory  to  which  all  men  have  access.  .  .  . 
Below  our  conscious  life  abides  the  life  of  the  race,  and  our  na- 
tures, in  their  hidden  resources,  reverberate  the  echoes  of  the 
entire  past." 

It  is  said  to  be  easy  to  neutralize  the  tendencies  that  come  from 
heredity,  and  the  influence  of  race  memory  is  so  general  that'  its 
application  does  not  affect  the  course  of  an  individual  life.  A 
coyote  puppy  only  a  few  hours  old  was  captured  and  placed  in 
the  litter  of  a  mother  shepherd  dog.  As  he  grew  he  acted  in 
every  way  like  a  dog  and  became  even  more  proficient  as  a  sheep 
dog  than  the  other  puppies.  A  nest  of  partridge  eggs  was  dis- 
covered and  some  hen's  eggs  were  placed  in  it.  When  the  chickens 
hatched  they  scurried  to  a  hiding  place  on  alarm  as  quickly  as 
the  little  partridges.  ]\Iany  claim  that  it  makes  little  difference 
what  the  parentage  of  a  child  is  if  it  is  reared  from  early  infancy 
in  the  riffht  kind  of  environment. 
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Whether  we  accept  this  statement  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from,  the  very  first  habits  are  beginning  to  develop  and  that  the 
smooth  plastic  surface  of  the  mind  gradually  acquires  grooves  or 
paths  of  action.     That  is  called  habit  formation.     Webster  defines 
habit  as  an  aptitude  or  inclination  for  some  action  acquired  by 
frequent  repetition  and  showing  itself  in  increased  facility  of  per- 
fonnajace  and  decreased  power  of  resistance.     The  Duke  of  Well- 
ington says,  ''Habit  is  not  merely  second  nature,  it  is  ten  times 
nature,"     It  results  in  automatic  or  reflex  action  that  leaves  the 
mind  free  for  other  work.     The  child  learning  to  walk  pays  close 
attention    to  the  process  and  is  consequently  unable  to  devote  the 
mind  to  anything  else.     He  quickly  tires  because  it  is  so  absorb- 
ing-.    As  the  habit  becomes  fixed  he  is  free  to  attend  to  other 
things  and  can  leave  the  process  of  walking  to  reflex  action  with 
only  general  mental  supervision.     Prof.  James  says,  "The  plas- 
ticity of  the  living  matter  of  our  nervous  system  is  the  reason  why 
we  do  a  thing  -svith  difiiculty  the  first  time,  but  soon  do  it  more 
and  more  easily^  and  finally,  with  sufficient  practice,  do  it  semi- 
mechanically  or  with  hardly  any  consciousness  at  all.     Our  ner- 
vous systems  have  grown  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  exer- 
cisedy  just  as  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  coat,  once  creased  or  folded, 
tends  to  fall  forever  afterward  into  the  same  identical  folds." 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  more  educated  one  is  the  more  habits 
he  has  acquired  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  drudgery  of  details. 
He  is  versatile  and  able  to  adjust  himself  quickly  to  unforeseen 
cireimistances    because  he  can  leave  many  of  the  details  of  the 
l^rocess  to  the  care  of  reflex  action.     It  is  a  laborious  task  for 
anyone,  especially  the  uneducated,  to  perform  unaccustomed  duties. 
The  lumberman  often  finds  it  more  fatiguing  to  write  a  letter  than 
to  Avork  at  his  trade  for  many  hours.     A  good  carpenter  is  gener- 
ally a  poor  mason,  and  the  jack-of -all-trades  is  looked  upoh  with 
suspicion  because  he  may  be  master  of  none.     The  process  of 
specialization  is  being  carried  to  such  a  degi-ee  that  experts  confine 
themselves  to  very  narrow  limits. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  psychology  and  of  physiology  that 
any  faculty  or  member  of  the  body  that  is  not  used  will  atrophy, 
or  waste  away.     Darwin  says :  "Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  beyond 
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it,  poetry  of  many  kinds  gave  me  great  pleasure ;  and  even  as  a 
schoolboy  I  took  intense  delight  in  Shakespeare,  especially  in  the 
historical  plays.  Pictures  also  gave  me  considerable  and  music 
very  great  delight.  I  have  tried  lately  to  read  Shakespeare,  and 
have  found  it  so  inexpressibly  dull  that  it  nauseated  me.  I  have 
also  almost  lost  my  taste  for  pictures  and  music.  My  mind  seems 
to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  out  general  laws 
out  of  a  large  collection  of  f  acts ;  but  why  this  should  have  caused 
the  atrophy  of  that  part  of  my  brain  alone  on  which  the  higher 
tastes  depend  I  cannot  conceive.  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  again' 
I  would  make  it  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some 
music  at  least  once  a  week,  for  perhaps  the  parts  of  my  brain 
now  atrophied  would  have  been  kept  alive  through  use." 

Every  good  that  is  worth  possessing  must  be  paid  for  in  strokes 
of  daily  use,  and  that  during  childhood  and  youth.  By  neglecting 
the  necessary  concrete  labor  we  are  digging  the  graves  of  our 
higher  possibilities.  The  father  of  an  active  boy  said  to  him  in 
his  early  childhood,  "We  want  you  to  become  a  great  musician 
when  you  grow  up."  The  boy  replied,  "Yes,  father."  ISTothing 
was  done,  however,  to  give  him  instruction.  As  he  became  a 
youth  the  father  again  said,  ""When  you  are  a  young  man  I  want 
you  to  become  a  gTeat  musician."  The  boy  replied,  "Yes,  father." 
As  he  became  a  young  man  the  father  led  him  to  the  piano  and 
told  him  to  play,  and,  of  course,  the  young  man  could  not  play 
a  note.  Occasionally  a  child  inherits  aptitude  from  his  parents  or 
other  ancestors  that  make  it  easy  for  him  to  become  proficient  in 
a  specialized  line,  but  even  he  must  exercise  that  faculty  from  early 
childhood,  or  he  will  lose  it. 

Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  parents  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  strong  initiative  that  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  right 
habits.  Yet  how  many  parents  there  are  who  manifest  no  sense 
of  duty  toward  their  children  beyond  that  of  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  forgetting  that  it  is  as-  necessary  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  mind  as  the  body.  When  young  children  are  allowed 
on  the  street  unaccompanied  at  a  late  hour  at  night,  or  are  seen 
at  places  of  questionable  character,  we  wonder  what  the  parents 
can  be  thinking'  of.     Since  our  countrv  entered  the  world  war  we 
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have  noticed  many  evidences  of  the  power  of  government  in  a 
democracy.  A  wayward  child  is  recognized  as  a  menace  to  society 
and  many  institutions  are  maintained,  for  the  custody  of  such  a 
one.  It  might  well  be  a  useful  function  of  the  government  to  in- 
quire of  the  parents  in  each  instance  what  they  did  to  prevent  the 
downfall  of  their  children.  Many  children  acquire  habits  of  bad 
conduct  in  spite  of  all  that  their  parents  can  do  to  prevent,  but 
when  children  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  roam  the 
streets  at  night  with  no  definite  aim  or  restraint  they  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  negligence  or  inability  of  those  who  should  be  in  their 
control. 

The  second  impulse  to  successful  habit  formation  is  self-confi- 
dence coupled  with  the  will  to  see  a  thing  through.  If  a  boy  does 
not  believe  in  himself  it  is  difficult  to  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to 
insure  the  success  of  an  undertaking  worth  while.  Patient  encour- 
agement to  complete  an  undertaking  is  often  necessary  to  block  the 
tendency  to  start  a  piece  of  work  and  then  leave  it.  Unforeseen 
difficulties  cause  fear  and  a  tendency  unless  checked  to  give  up. 
This  breeds  discontent.  In  Massachusetts  every  time  a  minor 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  changes  work  in  a  factory  he  must 
secure  an  educational  certificate.  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
where  ten  or  more  certificates  are  given  the  same  minor  in  one 
year,  showing  a  habit  of  fickleness  that  will  surely  interfere  with 
success. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  children  of  a  family  for  the  parents 
to  discuss  before  them  their  relative  degrees  of  brilliancy.  The 
one  who  is  called  stupid  loses  confidence  in  himself  and  ceases  to 
try,  while  the  so-called  brilliant  brother  or  sister  acquires  a  sense 
of  superficial  superiority  that  inhibits  real  endeavor.  A  woman 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  recently  visited  school  and  proceeded 
to  tell  the  teacher,  in  the  daughter's  presence,  how  dull  she  thought 
the  child  was.  The  mother  had  no  idea  where  such  stupidity 
came  from,  for  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  family  so  dull  and 
the  little  brother  was  ever  so  much  brighter.  There  was  one  other 
stupid  person  in  that  family,  and  that  was  the  mother.  It  happens 
that  the  girl  in  this  case  is  of  average  intelligence  and  if  let  alone 
or  encouraged  would  make  good  progress. 

In  spite  of  every  endeavor  to  form  correct  habits  every  one 
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acquires  peculiar  habits  or  niannerisms  that  detract  from  his 
efficiency,  A  college  student  had  formed  the  habit  of  selecting  a 
single  hair,  when  thinking  deeply,  and  pulling  it  out.  He  had 
apparently  had  many  periods  of  deep  study,  for  there  was  a  patch 
of  his  head  two  inches  long  and  one  wide  where  he  had  pulled 
out  all  the  hair.  Some  bite  their  nails,  others  chew  their  pencils, 
tap  with  their  feet,  or  drum  with  their  fingers,  or  manifest  some 
other  form  of  nervousness.  To  correct  these  habits  Prof.  James 
has  laid  down  the  following  principles: 

1.  Take  care  to  launch  yourself  into  the  habit  to  be  desired 
with  as  strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible. 

2.  ISTever  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  until  a  new  habit  is 
securely  rooted  in  your  life. 

3.  Seize  the  very  first  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  every 
resolution  you  make  and  on  every  emotional  prompting  you  may 
experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habit  you  aspire  to  gain. 

4.  Don't  preach  too  much  to  your  children  or  abound  in  good 
talk  in  the  abstract. 

5.  Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a  little  gratuitous 
exercise  every  day. 

He  further  states  that,  "Could  the  young  but  realize  how  soon 
they  will  become  mere  walking  bundles  of  habits  they  would  give 
more  heed  to  their  conduct  while  in  the  plastic  state.  We  are 
Spinning  our  o^vn  fates,  good  and  evil,  never  to  be  undone.  Every 
smallest  stroke  of  virtue  or  vice  leaves  its  never-so-little  scar." 

This  leads  to  the  next  thought,  namely,  that  habit  determines 
character.     Yes,  habit  is  character. 

"Sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit ; 
Sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character; 
Sow  a  character  and  reap  a  destiny." 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  greatest  care  be  used  to  form 
in  our  children  the  right  mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual 
habits.  The  habit  of  reading  good  literature,  of  clean  expression, 
of  industry,  of  wholesome  play,  of  obedience,  of  thrift,  organizing 
one's  resources,  and  of  making  the  most  of  one's  opportunities,  all 
are  fundamental  characteristics  of  good  character  and  of  the  best 
education.  "Education  is  for  behavior,  and  habits  are  the  stuff  of 
which  behavior  consists." 


I 


Should  the  College  Student  Borrow? 

Charles  W.   Coultee,  Depabtment  op  Sociology,  Western 
Reserve   University,   Clea''eland^   Ohio. 

f  ""'""""°"""""'«*X  these  days  of  rising  prices  the  ambitious  American 
I  youth  faces  the  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
I  financing  his  way  through  college,  ii,  when  he 
I  leaves  the  "High"  or  "Prep"  school,  he  is  not  the 
^^tiiiiiiiiinauiiiBuiiiEl  proud  possessor  of  the  necessary  minimum  in  his 
I  I    own  right,  one.  of  a  number  of  courses  is  open  to 

I  I    him.     If  there  burns  in  him  the  light  of  genius,  he 

*'""""'"'°'""™"*  may  secure  a  scholarship  to  meet  the  majority  of 
his  legitimate  expenses.      Such  provisions  are  multiplying  Avith 
the  development  of  specially  designated  college  endowments.    They 
provide  for  the  training  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  promising 
academic  material,  but  necessarily  they  are  inadequate  to  cover 
all  deserving  cases.     Failing  this,  he  may  borrow  from  his  more 
fortunately  situated  kindred,  if  indeed  he  chances  to  have  them, 
maintaining  in  this  way  a  commendable  spirit  of  independence, 
and  defending  his  headlong  plunge  by  the  optimistic  and  presum- 
ably justified  assumption  that  this  procedure  will  more  than  com- 
inensurately  increase  his  efficiency  and  earning  power  when  gTadu- 
ated.     Or  he  may  seek  a  generously  endowed  small  college,  so 
interested  in  its  ow^n  persistence  that  it  is  willing  to  encourage 
with   gratuities    even    unpromising    scholastic    material.      Fortu- 
nately there  are  few  of  these  schools,  as  a  persistence  in  this  prac- 
tice involves  their  own  disintegration  or  leads  to  a  radical  change 
of  policy.     More  frequently,  however,  he  varies  the  procedure  by 
laboring  in  the  summer  at  whatever  lucrative  employment  he  can 
find,  vnth  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  funds  to  carry 
him  through  a  few  months'  training,  and,  trusting  to  luck  or  the 
bureau  of  self-help,   does  the  "jobs  he   can   pry  loose"   in   the 
academic  year  to  see  him  through.     In  the  schools  situated  in 
the  larger  cities  the  latter  method' is  by  far  the  most  popular  with 
both  the  students  and  their  parents,  although  it  is  patently  preju- 
dicial to  the  ultimate  best  interests  of  both. 
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One  can  scarcelv  blame  the  average  parent  for  viewing  with 
prideful  favor  any  activity  which  even  looks  toward  self-support 
on  the  part  of  the  budding  undergraduate.  It  cA^idences  the  vir- 
tues of  self-reliance,  initiative  and  independence.  Parental  en- 
couragement is  reflected  in  such  expressions  as  "God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves" ;  "You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down'' ; 
"Adversity  is  a  spur  to  ambition" ;  "Only  one  who  earns  it  knows 
the  value  of  money,"  etc.,  ad  inf.  Moreover,  the  student  is  sur- 
feited with  the  twaddle  of  what  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle  did, 
and  of  how  they  got  along,  to  say  nothing  of  the  emphasis  he  hears 
laid  upon  the  popular  esteem  in  Avhich  the  man  is  held  who  has 
made  his  own  way  through  college.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  vacation  labor,  with  the  double  advantage  of  self-discipline 
and  financial  economy.  It  occupies  months  of  the  year  when  even 
experienced  academicians,  in  this  climate,  find  mental  concentra- 
tion diflicult.  But  the  marked  trend  of  American  education. (and 
it  is  especially  obvious  in  the  crisis  of  war  time)  is  toward  de- 
pressing all  academic  studies  of  undergraduate  colleges  into  two, 
or  at  most  three,  years,  and  graduating  the  student  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  time.  This  is  seen  in  the  growing  influence  of  many 
summer  schools,  notably  Chicago  and  Columbia  Universities,  which 
afford  facilities  and  instruction  for  the  student  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  thus  saving  to  him  a  year  or  more  of  the  most  energetic 
period  of  his  life.  This  trend  has  attained  a  quite  definite  direc- 
tion in  Missouri,  where  the  legislature  has  established  Junior 
Colleges,  covering  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the  first 
two  undergraduate  years,  obviating,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
necessity  of  spending  the  extra  precious  time  in  college.  It  is 
seen  quite  as  plainly  in  the  radical  suggestions  of  our  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Education,  that  the  essentials  of  a  college  course 
be  offered  in  the  freshman  and  sojihomore  years  and  the  student 
be  graduated  straightway  to  the  Bachelor  degree — an  arrange- 
ment which,  to  be  practicable,  would  require  a  couple  of  high  speed 
years  of  more  than  accustomed  length.  So  that  even  the  vacation 
labor  presently  may  vanish. 

Under  present  conditions  the  danger  of  depending  upon  one's 
summer  efforts  for  financial  support  lies  in  the  insidious  tempta- 
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tioii  to  carry  these  efforts  into  the  college  year.  The  practice  of 
working  through  the  term  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  reaction 
against  the  aristocratic  dignity  of  the  Old  World  schools,  such  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Indeed,  a  similar  situation  obtained 
also  in  our  o^vn  early  South,  where,  through  the  association  of 
manual  labor  with  slavery,  the  student  who  soiled  his  hands  placed 
himself  in  an  inferior  class.  There  are  English  colleges  where, 
even  today,  to  work  in  the  college  year  is  a  disgrace.  The  early 
European  university  was  for  ''gentlemen"  only.  Self-help  was 
not  favored.  It  was  out  of  accord  with  the  traditions  and  usages 
of  such  institutions.  But  America  was  a  democracy,  especially 
in  the  N^orth,  where  labor  was  honorable,  and,  ostensibly  at  least, 
there  were  no  class  distinctions ;  so  that  an  element  of  prestige 
actually  accrued  to  the  man  who  worked  his  way  through  college. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  help  him.  Business  men  were  not 
slow  to  capitalize  the  popular  sympathy  for  the  student  collecting 
bills  or  selling  paltry  wares  to  win  a  scholarship,  or  merely  to  put 
himself  through.  Writers  have  urged  the  employment  of  college 
students  for  part  time  office  help,  as  a  favor  to  the  student  and  a 
duty  to  the  institution.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  term-time 
self-help  in  recent  years  has  been  so  grossly  overdone,  or  that  its 
effects  upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  student  have  been  so  detri- 
mental as  to  elicit  comment  even  by  the  layman  ?  One  need  only 
consult  the  Khodes  Scholarship  reports  to  discover  how  unfavor- 
ably the  pick  of  our  American  students  are  compared  with  the 
product  of  Old  World  schools  of  equal  grade.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence has  justified  the  business  man's  proverbial  distrust  of  our 
average  college  gTaduate  when  it  is  a  matter  of  accuracy,  patience, 
initiative,  or  indeed  real  enterprise.  He  says,  "The  boy  has  de- 
veloped too  perfect  a  technique  for  just  getting  by,"  or,  "His 
inoculation  with  a  college  training  calculated  to  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  thoroughness  and  precision  didn't  take." 

For  this  state  of  affairs  our  colleges  are  not  entirely  blameless. 
Their  gradual  adjustments  in  hours  and  standards,  their  provision 
for  self-help  bureaus  to  facilitate  outside-of-college  employment, 
has  favored  a  situation  which  is  yearly  growing  more  serious. 
Some  of  our  foremost  schools  advertise  that  "two-thirds  of  those 
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enrolled,  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  way  through  college."  But 
what  is  intended  to  encourage  the  deserving  lad  who  might  other- 
wise miss  the  opportunity  for  college  training,  doubly  urges  those 
whose  commercial  instincts  are  already  over-keen.  A  young  man 
in  college  this  year  proudly  confided  to  his  instructor  that  he  had 
made  enough  in  the  summer  to  finance  himself  for  the  year.  It 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  when  he  returned  to  college  iii  the 
fall,  from  seeking  out  three  "jobs"  to  occuj^y  his  attention  through- 
out the  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  these  he  boasted  "j^rovide  a 
handsome  surplus  above  all  current  expenses."  Such  a  man  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  commended  for  his  business  acumen,  but  why 
say  he  is  attending  college  ?  Why,  after  four  years  of  commercial 
scheming,  academic  bluifing,  and  much  crawling,  send  him  out 
with  the  sheepskin  of  a  reputable  institution  ?  This  case  is  ex- 
treme, I  confess,  but  under  even  approximately  such  conditions 
only  a  "phenom"  could  hope  for  a  creditable  academic  standing. 
Cramped,  hurried  hours  for  study,  mental  diversion  and  intellect- 
ual over-tiredness  amounting  almost  to  coma  in  the  classroom, 
make  him  a  pitiable  problem  to  the  instructor  and  the  school. 
His  grades  are  a  source  of  disappointment  and  chagrin,  and  in 
no  sense  an  index  of  his  high  native  ability.  He  faces  the  added 
temptation  to  excuse  himself,  on  the  gTound  of  outside-of-college 
activity,  for  leaving  undone  the  things  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  falls  do\vn  between  two  splendid  purposes,  defeats  his  own 
aim  in  attending  college,  and  becomes  proficient  neither  as  a  man 
of  business  nor  as  a  scholar.  The  over-estimated  benefits  of 
waiting  on  table,  acting  as  chauffeur,  working  in  a  cloak-room, 
operating  the  switchboard  in  a  downtown  office,  or  running  a 
part-time  barber  shop  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
of  self-respect  invariably  resulting  from  doing  what  is  beneath 
his  best,  "putting  one  over"  on  the  instructor,  or  forming  the  habit 
of  "just  getting  by." 

This  trend  would  not  be  so  disastrous  but  for  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  college.  The  curse  of  mediocrity  must  fall  upon 
an  institution  which,  though  its  studies  are  arranged  upon  an 
all-day  basis,  gradually  temporizes  with  this  growing  custom  of 
term-time  working.     It  ,is  foredoomed  to  greater  mediocrity,  and 
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in  one  sense  merits  the  unreasoning,  unfair,  but  natural  resent- 
ment of  the  alumnus,  who,  after  graduation,  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  missed  much  of  what  his  college  was  prepared  to  give, 
and,  inconsistently  enough,  lays  the  onus  of  blame  on  his  alma 
mater.  The  student  ,can  do  but  a  limited  amount  of  work  in 
a  day.  He  has  but  limited  time  and  energy.  If  he  is  to  secure 
educational  efficiency  in  these  days  of  increasing  demand  for 
specialists,  his  studies  will  require  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
every  moment  of  undiverted  consecutive  time  he  has  to  give.  The 
case  of  the  graduate  working  in  the  technical  fields  of  law,  medi- 
cine or  pedagogy  is  exactly  reversed.  What  he  does  in  these 
and  other  specialties,  whether  in  the  term  time  or  in  the  summer, 
gives  him  opportunity  for  the  application  of  his  theory,  and 
furthers  him  professionally,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
already  has  the  advantage  of  years  of  undergi-aduate  application. 

Two  ways  out  of  the  difficulty  for  the  undergraduate  suggest 
themselves.  If  self-help  is  a  necessity,  and  he  is  desirous  of 
attending  a  two-term-a-year  institution,  the  student  may  spend 
the  first  half  of  one  year  and  the  second  half  of  the  next  in  lucra- 
tive employment,  thus  giving  alternate  terms  to  gainful  work  and 
study,  but  focusing  on  each  his  keenest  thought  and  undivided 
energies.  Good  jobs  permitting  of  such  an  alternation  are  diffi- 
cult to  find,  so  it  usually  eventuates  in  the  alternation  of  a  year 
of  work  with  one  of  study — a  course  of  procedure  which  delays 
graduation  for  two  or  three  impatient  years  and  is  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory. It  involves  the  loss  of  the  incalculably  delightful 
class  association,  the  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  intimate  friendships 
which  hallow  the  memory  of  the  normal  college  life.  Only  the 
schools  whose  years  are  divided  into  quarters,  with  the  work  re- 
peated each  or  in  alternate  terms,  lend  themselves  particularly  to 
this  kind  of  intensive  short-term  study. 

A  still  better  plan  for  the  purposeful  and  serious-minded  stu- 
dent is  to"  engage  in  his  frenzied  financing  through  the  summers, 
take  stock  of  his  resources  in  the  fall,  tentatively  budget  the  year, 
and  borrow  from  his  family,  friends,  college  or  banker,  what  is 
necessary  to  put  him  through.  "What  if  he  does  have  to  carry  an 
added  insurance  by  way  of  guarantee  ?    .Thus  can  he  capitalize 
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his  future  efficiency.  He  can  do  what  the  business  man  is  daily 
doing  when  he  borrows  against  a  potential  business  which  he 
means  to  actualize.  In  the  case  of  the  student  there  is  the  added 
advantage  of  being  able  to  give  his  undiverted  mind  to  study,  and 
his  recreational  hours  to  pursuits  which  actually  recreate  and 
keep  him  physically  and  intellectually  fit.  There  is  value  in 
putting  oneself  up  against  a  big  task  under  such  conditions  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  apology  or  excuse  of  a  handicap.  Only 
thus  can  he  know  himself,  his  abilities  and  limitations.  Such 
a  course  results  in  the  enrichment  of  the  experience,  scholarship 
and  culture  of  the  college  man.  It  helps  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  the  school,  and  adds  another  efficient  individual  to 
the  society  of  tomorrow.  The  old  commercial  maxim  is  applicable 
also  to  academic  financiering:  "There  are  times  when  it  pays  to 
borrow." 
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,    Hazel  F.  Burns,  English  High  School,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

*' iiiiiiiQiMiuiHiiit^  j£j^  recognition  of  education  as  a  social  process  is 

I  of  long  standing.  Familiar  instances  are  found  in 
I  the  educational  systems  of  India,  Palestine  and 
J    Greece.     The  new  interest  in  the  socialization  of 

^3 iiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit*    the  recitation,  however,  is  the  result  of  clearer  in- 

I  I    sight  into  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  develop- 

i  I    ment  of  the  social  consciousness  of  the  child,   a 

*^"""'""'° '"""*  consciousness  in  which  the  typic  iorc^es  of  leader- 
ship, self -adjustment  and  co-operation  shall  be  developed  and 
trained. 

The  first  attempt  toward  developing  this  consciousness  was 
made  by  Froebel  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  his 
kindergarten. 

This  Froebel's  "Education  Room"  is  the  first  foreshadowing  of 
what  has  since  been  done  in  group  work  in  the  kindergarten.  In 
group  work  several  children,  or  the  whole  little  society,  unite 
their  skill  and  energy  in  the  use  of  gifts  and  occupations  for  a 
common  purpose.^ 

The  use  of  this  group  work  is  emphasized  in  the  socialized 
recitation.  This  form  of  recitation  aims  to  produce  activity  in 
the  classroom,  to  develop  originality  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  to  enable  them  to  express  clearly  and  distinctly  their 
thoughts,  and  to  make  every  pupil  feel  that  he  must  contribute 
his  share.^  The  class  hour  belongs  to  the  pupils,  the  dull  as  well 
as  the  bright,  and  the  responsibility  that  each  feels  in  the  recita- 
tion is  the  same  responsibility  each  will  feel  toward  his  fellow- 
beings  when  he  becomes  a  citizen  and  a  member  of  adult  society.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  socialized  recitation  having  been  made  clear, 
one  may  see  how  this  purpose  is  realized  by  studying  the  nature 
of  the  recitation  in  which  the  group  system  is  used. 

1  Froebel — Education   of  Man,   p.   109,   "W,    N.   Hailman,   translator, 

2  Dewey — Ethical   Principles   Underlying  Education,    p.    11. 
Button — Social    Phases   of   Education,    pp.    23    and    33. 

3  King — Education  for  Social  Efficiency,  pp.  19,  177  and  178. 
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In  this  system  the  class  is  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  is 
conyenient.  A  class  of  thirty  may  be  divided  into  six  groups, 
each  of  Tvhich  has  a  leader.  The  class  must  be  divided  so  that 
each  pupir  knows  the  other,  feels  free  to  criticize  him  and  suggest 
things  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  develop  his  own 
initiative,  power  of  expression  and  social  relationships.  The  class, 
to  do  this,  then,  must  be  divided  as  equally  as  possible.  The  divi- 
sion may  be  made  once  a  week  in  order  to  allow  the  pupils  to  retain 
certain  seats  for  that  week.  A  daily  change  would  mean  confu- 
sion, but  each  Friday  the  teacher  may  assign  certain  rows  of  seats 
to  certain  pupils.  The  following  Monday  morning  she  may  select 
the  gi'oups  and  leaders.  The  first  three  of  rows  one  and  two  may 
make  one  gToup  of  six.  The  second  three  of  each  row  may  com- 
prise another  gfoup,  and  in  a  similar  manner  a  class  of  thirty 
or  even  forty  pupils  could  be  divided  into  social  groups.  Should 
the  seats  be  movable  they  may  be  quickly  and  easily  moved  so  as 
to  form  little  circles. 

Each  gToup  is  given  a  question  to  answer.  This  question  should 
be  both  read  to  the  group  and  written  on  the  board.  It  should 
cover  some  phase  of  the  lesson  and  should  be  a  question  that  de- 
mands some  original  thinking  and  organization  of  material.  It 
must  be  supported  from  the  lines  of  the  text,  for  example,  ''Why 
does  Elaine's  father  allow  her  to  go  to  King  Arthur's  court  V 
Tennyson's  "Lancelot  and  Elaine."  This  question  demands  the 
recall  of  Elaine's  character,  Elaine's  reasons  for  going,  and  her 
father's  understanding  of  her  reasons.  The  pupils  must  find  proof 
to  support  any  opinion  they  oifer.  Each  child  should  give  any 
suggestion  or  find  in  the  text  any  line  which  he  thinks  bears  on 
the  question.  The  pupils  thus  learn  to  discriminate  the  essential 
facts  from  the  non-essential  ones.  They  develop  a  keen  judgment 
which  not  only  helps  them  to  solve  this  problem  but  helps  them 
to  be  ready  to  solve  any  problem  in  their  life  outside  of  school  and 
their  life  of  later  years. 

The  gTOup  work  not  only  develops  judgment,  but  it  also  develops 
a  social  consciousness.  Every  member  of  the  groiTp  discusses 
freely  the  subject  in  hand.  If  there  should  be  one  or  two  in  the 
group  who  are  timid,  the  leader  should  feel  it  his  or  her  duty  to 
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lead  this  pupil  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion.  This  may  be  done, 
at  first,  bj  the  leader  of  the  group  asking  each  one  to  give  his 
opinion.  He  may  not  be  able  to  cite  the  exact  proof  and  the 
whole  group  may  then  endeavor  to  find  its  proof  or  find  its  untruth- 
fulness. If  each  one  has  to  give  something,  the  timid  or  back- 
ward child  will,  in  time,  be  eager  to  help  hunt  proof  if  nothing 
else.  But  this  task  will  help  draw  him  out  and  he  will  soon  do 
some  original  thinking.  He,  too,  will  come  to  see  that  he  owes,  not 
only  to  himself  but  also  to  the  others,  anything  he  can  contribute 
that  will  aid  in  the  discussion  of  their  problem.  He  will  develop 
a  desire  to  speak  out  his  feelings  and  will,  thereby,  not  only  .en- 
large his  own  vocabulary  but  will  enlarge  the  circle  in  which  he, 
himself,  moves.  He  will  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  society,  to 
which  he  owes  a  service. 

The  leader  of  this  smaller  society  should  see  that  all  members 
have  contributed  something  to  the  solving  of  their  problem  before 
the  group  returns  to  the  class.  He  permits  those  who  had  given 
definite  proofs  in  the  discussion  to  give  them  when  they  answer 
the  question  to  the  class.  Those  who  had  not  offered  anything 
definite  he  may  ask  to  give  some  incident  from  life  showing  how 
their  problem  is  a  problem  of  life,  and  how  it  may  be  solved  by 
life's  everyday  hajjpenings.  In  these  experiences  the  child  gives 
something  personal,  or  something  personal  to  his  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances. Or  he  may  give  something  of  which  he  has  heard 
or  read.  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  an  aid  in  solving  their 
problem. ' 

When  the  groups  have  finished  their  discussion  they  select  as 
many  or  more  questions  as  there  are  members  of  the  group.  One 
question  is  given  to  each  member,  who  discusses  it  with  the  others 
in  the  group  before  he  decides  upon  the  answer.  The  questions 
are  arranged  in  complexity  of  order. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  pupils  splendid  training  in  the  art 
of  questioning.  It  enables  them  to  differentiate  between  the 
simple  and  the  complex  questions.  It  teaches  them  to  say  the 
most  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort.' 

The  groups  may  now  return  at  once  to  class.  If  they  have  had 
to  move  their  chairs  about  in  little  circles,  they  move  them  to 
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their  original  places.     Or  if  they  could  not  move  them  they  simply 
turn  about  in  their  seats  and  resume  their  original  positions. 

All  are  now  ready  to  give  their  reports.  The  teacher  asks  group 
number  one  to  give  its  report  first.  The  leader  rises,  reads  the 
main  question,  and  calls  upon  the  pupil  designated  to  give  the 
first  question  selected  by  the  group.  This  pupil  rises,  gives  what 
the  group  has  thought  to  be  true  concerning  the  use  of  this  point 
and  reads  the  lines  to  prove  it.  When  he  has  fully  discussed  and 
explained  this  point  in  its  application  to  the  main  question,  the 
leader  calls  upon  the  second  pupil  to  answer  the  second  question 
in  the  proof.  A  third  may  be  asked  to  give  some  incident  from 
life,  and  when  all  have  given  some  point  in  the  solving  of  their 
problem,  the  leader  may  give  still  more  proof.  He  then  sum- 
marizes the  whole,  fully  proving  the  answer  made  to  the  question 
assigned  to  them.  The  second  group  and  all  other  groups  follow 
the  same  method  of  answering  their  questions.  When  all  the 
groups  have  reported,  a  general  conclusion  is  made. 

The  groups,  then,  serve  as  social  groups  in  the  school  similar 
to  groups  in  society  outside  of  school.  Each  group  has  its  leader, 
who'  should  neither  lack  responsibility  nor  take  too  much  respon- 
sibility. He  should  have  only  as  much  as  he  needs  in  order  to 
have  every  member  of  the  group  do  his  share  and  his  only.  'Nei- 
ther the  leader  nor  the  bright  pupil  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  doing  the  work  for  the  whole  group. 

The  group  work  thus  affords  the  child  the  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  individuality,  responsibility  and  social  consciousness. 
He  feels  that  he  must  know  his  lesson  every  day,  not  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  teacher's  demands,  but  in  order  to  know  what  his 
fellow-students  are  discussing.  He  must  do  his  share  or  he  will 
lose  all  conception  of  what  they  are  doing.  He  soon  comes  to  class 
anxious  to  do  the  group  work.  The  class  as  a  whole  show  signs 
of  activity  and  interest  not  visible  in  the  non-socialized  recitation. 
This  recitation  offers  opportunity  for  both  motor  and  mental  devel- 
opment. The  pupils  relax  and  if  they  can  move  about  they  lose 
the  stiffened  classroom  posture  and  attitude.  When  they  return 
.to  the  class  as  a  whole,  they  are  refreshed  and  eager  to  take  up 
the  lesson  where  they  left  it  before  doing  the  group  work. 
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The  students  who  have  taken  part  in  group  work  have  verified 
the  statements  made  above.  A  consensus  of  opinion  was  recently 
taken  from  seventy  students.  Only  one  expressed  dissatisfaction.' 
A  few  of  the  statements  made  -by  these  pupils  will  express  more 
clearly  and  accurately  their  attitude  toward  group  work: 

"I  like  gi'oup  work  because  it  broadens  our  views  by  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  other  members  of  the  group." 

'^hen  we  are  discussing  our  question  is  when  my  interest  is 
the  highest.  I  think  that  knowing  how  other  people  regard  your 
views  and  what  theirs  are  is  a  great  help  to  me." 

"I  like  group  work  because  you  get  so  much  more  out  of  the 
lesson.  You  learn  how  to  express  your  opinion  or  your  answer 
in  a  few  words  rather  than  in  a  whole  paragraph." 

"It  is  more  interesting  than  other  ways  of  recitation." 

"It  enables  you  to  feel  deeply  and  think  accurately.  It  de- 
velops interest  in  study.     It  is  the  Avay  to  get  results." 

"It  gets  the  pupils  in  the  habit  of  co-operation." 

These  quotations  in  defense  of  the  group  socialized  recitation 
were  offset  by  only  one  general  defect — that  of  laziness  on  the 
part  of  some  pupils.  This  defect,  however,  lies  within  the  pupils 
rather  than  in  the  nature  of  group  work. 

The  group  socialized  recitation  is  thus  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  form  of  recitation.  It  gives  the  recitation  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  social  imit,  and  like  the  society,  divisible  into 
smaller  units.  The  schoolroom  is  a  little  society  in  which  each 
pupil  learns  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  citizenship  and 
valuable  service  to  mankind.  The  true  spirit  of  democracy  is 
developed  within  each  pupil  who  has  become  conscious  of  his  duty 
to  himself  and  to  others. 

These  fundamental  principles  are  not  only  learned  but  are 
applied.  The  group  work  teaches  how  to  sacrifice  selfish  motives 
for  the  good  of  others.  It  offers,  at  the  same  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  indi\'iduality,  original  thinking  and  freedom  of 
thought.  The  originality  of  each  is  made  to  supplement  that  of 
the  others,  so  as  to  make  one  complete  judgment.  Each  pupil 
receives  suggestions  from  others  which  help  to  broaden  his  own 
scope  of  vision,  his  ovm  understanding  and  appreciation  of  life. 
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He  thus  sacrifices  those  thoughts  which  he  now  judges  are  un- 
essential for  those  which  appear  to  be  the  most  essential  ones. 
He  does  not  exclude  the  unessential  ones  entirely,  but  arranges 
them  ill  their  proper  place  in  the  general  organization  of  his 
experiences. 

The  group  work,  then,  offers  a  true  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  society,  and  prepares  him  to  render  the  best 
service  of  which  he  is  capable  to  his  fellow-men.  The  recitation, 
when  it  has  developed  a  true  social  consciousness  in  the  individual 
pupil,  has  fulfilled  the  aim  of  cultural  education. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

! 

The  mind  of  man  is  deeply  conscious  of  a  principle  of  order  or 
harmony  at  the  very  heart  of  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part.  ...  To 
ally  himself  with  this  principle  and  in  all  his  expressional  activity  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  it  is  the  chief  end  for  which  he  exists,  thinks, 
feels  and  acts.  To  do  this  is  "to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever." 
Here  is  the  basis  of  all  true  art.  Music  is  the  rhythmic  expression  of 
sound,  which,  physically  speaking,  is  a  succession  of  harmonious  vi- 
brations capable  of  wide  variation  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 
Certain  combinations  produce  chords;  others,  discords.  The  master 
musician  attains  a  marvelous  capacity  to  detect  and  reproduce  har- 
monious sounds  in  combinations  of  almost  infinite  variety.  This 
makes  him  a  great  artist  in  the  realm  of  music.  The  same  principle 
holds  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculi^ture,  architecture.  Here  there 
is  an  underlying  harmony  or  orderliness  of  colors  and  forms ;  and  the 
great  artist  learns  how  to  combine,  arrange  and  conform  his  materials 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe.  It  is  this  ability 
of  impression  and  expression  which  makes  him  a  great  artist.  In  the 
field  of  oratory  and  literature  the  same  laws  hold  sway.  The  skilled 
writer, — whether  of  poetry  or  prose, — and  the  eloquent  orator,  become 
artists  when  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  harmonize  their  written 
or  spoken  words  with  truth;  that  is,  when  they  reflect  in  their  utter- 
ances the  real,  profound  harmonies  of  thought  and  experience,  squar- 
ing these  with  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  both  material  and 
spiritual.  When  their  words  "ring  true"  they  are  masters  and  their 
audiences  respond  with  assent  and  conviction,  followed,  normally,  by 
action  in  accord  with  the  truth  that  has  been  expressed.  "What  better 
definition  could  we  frame,  of  poetry  or  of  oratory  or  of  the  arts  o'f 
music,  architecture,  painting, — for  in  essence  these  are  one  and  must 
first  be  in  the  soul  before  they  are  expressed  in  material  forms, — than 
the  following:  they  are  the  reflection  in  the  soul  of  man,  of  the  di- 
vinely constituted  order  of  the  universe? 

Let  us  apply  this  thought  also  to  the  great  art  of  statecraft. 
Man  is  working  out  his  expression  of  government  and  thus 
far  his  efforts  have  been  very  crude,  in  the  main.  But  he 
Is  progressing  rapidly.  He  is  workmg  toward  the  goal  of 
orderliness  and  harmony  in  national  and  international  relations. 
The  roots  of  government  reach  down  into  the  same  great  fundamental 
principles  of  law  and  order  as  do  those  of  the  other  arts.  There  must 
be  a  fundamental  unity  and  proportion  about  government.  All  in- 
terests, rights,  duties,  privileges,  and  opportunities  must  be  harmo- 
nized, first  in  the  individual  nation  and  then  among  all  the  nations.  In 
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no  other  way  can  there  be  stability,  achievement,  happiness,  peace.  For 
only  such  a  government  will  have  beneath  it  and  in  it,  God's  eternal 
laws. 

We  have  been  sure  of  the  final  issue  of  the  present  terrible  world 
conflict  because  we  have  seen  that  in  it  one  side  was  fighting  for  and 
the  other  against  these  great  eterual  laws  of  order  and  righteousness. 
The  consciousness  that  they  are  fighting  on  the  right  side  of  great 
moral  issues,  the  ever-present  motive  of  righting  wrongs,  establishing 
justice  and  fair  play,  expelling  tyranny  and  avenging  despicable  out- 
rage, has  nerved  the  allied  forces  against  Germany  with  an  infallible 
courage  and  an  invincible  vigor.  On  the  other  hand  deep  down  in  their 
inmost  soul  we  believe  that  the  enemies  of  the  Allies  must  have  had 
a  consciousness,  faint,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  sure  to  grow  constantly 
clearer  and  stronger,  that  their  cause  was  not  in  accord  with  law  in 
its  profoundest  sense.  They  have  gone  into  battle  because  they  liave 
been  trained  to  obey  their  masters.  Our  boys,  God  bless  them !  have 
fought  because  of  the  irresistible  compulsion  of  a  divine  ideal.  So  it 
Avas  foreordained  that  one  side  should  bungle  and  the  other  achieve. 
And  out  of  the  conflict  shall  arise  a  new  conception  of  human  rela- 
tions and  a  new  form  of  world  government  that  shall  endure  because 
it  is  fundamentally  and  eternally  true. 


Suggestions  leading  in  the  direction  of  closer  co-operation  l^e- 
tween  teachers  and  parents  are  always  in  order.  Here  is  one,  right  out 
of  real  life,  and  in  its  circumstances  widely  duplicated,  probably,  in 
various  paries  of  the  world.  The  commonness  of  the  conditions  and 
the  applicability  of  the  method  influence  us  to  pass  it  along  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  some,  at  least,  of  our  readers.  The  ac- 
tors were  a  boy  of  ten,  his  teacher,  and  his  parents.  The  boy  was  more 
fond  of  stirring  physical  exercise  than  of  study;  he  was  backward,  for 
his  age,  in  reading,  though  forward  in  wood-craft,  and  sports,  and 
most  anything  that  was  stirring  and  exciting.  To  bring -him  up  to~  the 
teacher's  requirement  in  reading  his  mother  suggested  to  his  father 
to  get  him  a  book  to  read  at  bedtime,  and  offer  him  some  inducement 
to  r^ad  it  through  so  that  he  could  answer  questions  about  it  after 
doing  so.  Heretofore,  he  had  been  read  to,  a  good  deal,  at  l)edtimp. — 
and  had  never  yet  deliberately  tried  to  read  any  book  clear  through  by 
himself.  The  adventure  pleased  him,  when  thus  ]nit  up  to  him  as 
something  to  be  achieved, — and  with  a  reward  at  the  end.  His  father 
chose  the  liook  wisely, — not  a  goody-goody  book  about  a  naml\v-]:>amby 
boy  who  always  did  as  he  was  told, — but  a  "rattling  good"  book  of  ad- 
venture, in  a  regular  series  of  books  for  boys.  To  the  surprise  of  his 
parents  he  went  off  quietly  and  eagerly,  by  himself,  the  next  evening, 
without  asking  to  have  someone  "put  me  to  bed."    In  a  much  shorter 
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time  than  his  pareiits  expected,  he  liad  finished  reading  his  first  whole 
book  read  by  himself  alone.  The  practice  was  very  helpfnl  in  increas- 
ing his  ability  to  read,  improving  his  vocabulary,  and  giving  him  a 
new  insight  into  the  pur]30se  of,  learning  to  read.  We  will  only  add 
that  there  is  no  copyright  on  tlie  method  of  this  experiment. 


We  confess  to  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  surprise  on  reading  an  offi- 
cial statement  that  the  Xational  Education  Association  will  hereafter 
stand  ready  to  give  an  earlier  dating  of  membership  to  any  old  mem- 
ber who  may  care  to  pay  to  the  Association  two  dollars  per  year  for 
each  year's  such  earlier  dating.  The  announcement  reads :  "The  earlier 
date  for  the  Year  Book  may  very  properly  mark  the  time  when  the 
member  began  taking  a  more  than  local  interest  in  educational  affairs.'^ 
Several  remittances  on  this  basis  are  reported  by  the  Secretary  as  already 
received;  and  he  adds  that  "there  is  a  prospect  that  several  hundred 
active  members  will  respond  with  checks  of  ten,  twenty .  and  thirty 
dollars  ($2.00  for  each  year)  as  soon  as  they  learn  of  this  method  of 
aiding  the  N".  E.  A.  in  carrying  forward  its  program/'  We  have  no 
knowledge  whether  any  official  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion endorsing  this  amiable  "camouflage."  We  are  speaking  solely 
for  ourselves,  though  as,  and  by  virtue,  of  our  own  active  membership 
in  the  Association, — which  we  have  prized  as  an  opportunity  and  an 
honor.  Perhaps  our  feeling  of  distaste  for  such  a  method  of  exchang- 
ing the  Association's  official  endorsement  for  hard  cash  may  take  its 
root  in  an  over-sensitive  Kew  England  conscience.  But  somehow  it 
does  seem  a  bit  beneath  the  digility  of  so  distinguished  and  influential 
an  organization,  standing  for  so  much  in  educational  lines,  before 
this  grea^t  country  and  the  world.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to 
its  Year  Book  as  to  a  sort  of  "Holy  of  Holies,"  to  ascertain  the  "Who's 
A^lio"'  in  its  distinguished  membershij);  and  it  has  often  given  us  a 
thrill  of  admiration  as  we  have  noted  that  some  one's  service  has  cov- 
ered a  ])eriod  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  to 
substitute  for  this  feeling  a  suspicion  that  the  date  merely  indicates 
the  payment  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars.  We  raise  the  question 
whether  this  new  plan  does  not  empty  our  membership  somewhat  of 
its  honorable  significance  ?  Does  it  not  savor  of  a  spirit  of  commercial- 
ism in  a  sphere  where  we  should  look  for  the  highest  idealism  ?  Is  it 
not  ]iossible  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  hinder  rather  than  help  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  funds  that  will  be  needed  for  the  Association's  mag- 
nificent and  ever  ex])anding  work? 


Secretary  Lane  presented  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  re- 
cently a  com])rehensive  i^lan  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the  unused 
lands  of  the  country,  with  ]mrticular  reference  to  the  irrigation  of 
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some  15^000,000  acres  of  arid  land,  the-  drainao-e  of  between 
70,000,000  and  80,000,000  acres  of  swamp  land,  and  the  clearing  of 
approximately  200,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  or  log-ged-off  land,  with 
the  purpose  in  view  of  reclaiming  these  lands  through  Governmental 
agency  and  providing  homes  for  returned  soldiers. 

We  quote  and  heartily  endorse  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  which  voices  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  entire  country  about  this  important  matter : 

"After  the  care  of  the  disabled  soldiers  comes  the  consideration 
of  the  other  worldly  interests  of  all  the  men  who  return  to  seek  their 
places  in  the  organization  of  peace.  The  plan  of  Secretary  Lane  calls 
attention  to  the  natural  im])ulse,  which  has  sho\^ai  itself  after  all  w^ars, 
in  the  returning  soldier — the  impulse  to  go  back  to  the  land.  The  Sec- 
retary proposes,  therefore,  that  to  encourage  and  prepare  for  this 
preference  a  careful  and  thorbngh  survey  be  made  of  our  land  reserves 
for  the  extensive  reclamation  of  lands,  so  that  the  soldier  or  sailor 
who  looks  about  him  when  he  comes  home  will  find  his  Government 
ready  to  offer  him  opportunity  and  aid — a  farm,  or  a  ranch,  or  a  plan- 
tation— and  also  to  hel]:)  him  to  establish  himself  upon  it  and  to  Ijegin 
life  anew  with  full  confidence  that  his  industrv  will  be  rewarded." 


John  Sanford  (ISTew  Mexico)  12  yeafs  old,  wrote  the  following  in 
response  to  the  question,  "Why  am  I  going  back  to  school  ?"  This,  and 
many  other  letters  from  other  boys,  appeared  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  The  American  Boy.  These  expressions  of  sentiment  and  aml)i- 
tion  from  real  boys  will  give  parents  and  teachers  viewpoints  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  boy  mincl  that  it  is  well  to  get  and  to  ponder. 

"I  am  going  back  to  school  this  fall  because  I  believe  that'  it  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  American  boy  who  has  the  chance  to  Iniild 
for  himself  an  education  that  will  make  him  a  success. 

"I  have  been  hoeing  corn  for  the  last  four  weeks  and  know  some- 
thing of  what  a  man  without  an  education  has  to  do  to  earn  his  living. 
I  have  chosen  as  an  occupation  scientific  farming  in  which  I  hope  to 
make  a  success,  a  lig  success,  to  make  improvements  on  the  most 
modern  methods. 

"I  read  Judson  Stuart's!  articles  in  Tlie  American  Boy  on  'Boys 
Who  Used  Their  Brains.'  They  are  boys  who  had  no  easy  time  getting 
an  education.  When  I  read  of  another  boy's  struggle  for  an  education 
I  think  of  what  those  to  whom  an  education  is  given  could  do  if  they 
would  try  their  best. 

"I  want  to  use  my  chance  for  an  education  now,  for  I  believe 
there  are  wonderful  opportunities  ahead  for  the  boy  who  is  prepared, 
both  to  serve  his  country  and  to  help  himself,  and  I  mean  to  be 
prepared.'^  .  '  ,  . 
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The  Government  at  Washington  reports  the  following  results  of 
the  school  and  home^garden  movement  throughout  the  country.  One 
million  five  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  President  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  unproductive  home  and  vacant  lots 
have  been  converted  into  productive  land.  Fifty  thousand  teachers 
have  received  valuable  instruction  in  gardening  through  the  garden 
leaflets  written  by  experts  and  distrilmted  from  Washington. 
Boards  of  Education  and  other  civic  organizations  have  been  influ- 
enced to  give  financial  and  moral  support  to  the  school  and  home 
garden  movement  and  to  pay  extra  salaries  for  supervision  and  teach- 
ing. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  have  become  interested  in  the 
garden  movement  and  are  working  with  their  children  in  home 
gardens.  Thousands  of  civic,  commercial  and  patriotio  organizations 
have  become  interested  in  the  movement  and  are  giving  it  hearty 
support.  One  and  one-half  million  children  have  been  given  something 
to  do  this  summer:  something  that  will  help  carry  the  burdens  of 
their  country  in  this  struggle  for  freedom,  something  that  will  help 
them  to  build  character  and  something  that  will  appeal  to  and  de- 
velop their  patriotism.  Home  and  vacant-lot  gardening  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages  have  been  dignified  and  made  popular  to  a  degree 
that  practically  insures  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  system 
of  our  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  educational  and 
material  value  of  such  results. 


id/  ^> 
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SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.     American  Book  Co.     Price  $1.20. 

There  are  some  admirably  original  features  about  this  new  school 
history  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Hart  appreciates  the  impoi'tance 
of  giving  young  Americans-in-the-making  a  broad  national  point  of  view 
with  a  background  showing  what  we  have  inherited  from  our  European 
ancestry.  Adequate  recognition  is  given  to  the  individuality  of  different 
sections  of  the  country  as  the  South,  the  West,  New  England,  etc.  Social 
and  industrial  conditions  are  fully  treated ;  also  wars  and  the  problems 
that  caused  them  and  what  grew  out  of  them.  How  the  government  is 
carried  on  and  how  the  young  people  may  fit  themselves  for  their  po- 
litical responsibilities,  is  suggestively  set  forth.  We  have  seldom  re- 
viewed a  book  that  is  so  distinctively  dynamic  with  thought-stimulus  and 
practical,  usable  information  as  this  one.  It  should  have  wide  adoption 
for  use  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  high  schools. 

F.  H.   P. 

THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD.  By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grosmann. 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     Price   $2.50. 

The  exceptional  child,  like  the  poor,  is  "always  with  us."  Therefore 
wise  counsel  to  those  who  have  especially  to  deal  with  this  class,  is  al- 
ways in  order.  The  modern  State  has  come  to  recognize  its  duty  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  exceptional  child  for  its  own  as  w^ell  as  the  child's 
sake.  Therefore  there  is  a  wide  field  of  interest  and  usefulness  for  this 
book  by  one  of  the  recognized  masters  and  authorities  in  this  important 
educational  field.  The  author  conducts  us  into  a  wide  field  when  he  says, 
"Our  investigations  will  take  us  into  juvenile  courts  and  into  the  hovels 
of  crime  and  prostitution ;  into  the  almshouses  and  charity  bureaus,  and 
wherever  humanity's  woes  and  shortcomings  are  studied  and  methods  of 
relief  are  considered."  We  feel  as  we  follow  him  in  these  investigations 
that  we  are  under  the  spell  of  a  master  workman.  His  natural  aptitudes, 
his  training,  his  long  experience  in  doing,  as  well  as  teaching,  entitle  him 
to  speak  with  authority.  His  work  has  been  a  most  praiseworthy  one 
and  his  book  makes  for  progress  and  stands  as  an  authority  in  a  complex 
and  difficult  field  of  educational  effort,  F.  H.  P. 

THE  PIDDLES  OF  HAMLET  AND  THE  NEWEST  ANSWEES.  By 
Simon  Augustine  Blackmore.    The  Stratford  Co.    Price  $2.00  net. 

The  student  or  casual  reader  of  Hamlet  as  well  as  the  countless  mul- 
titudes who  attend  the  theatre  and  witness  the  play  upon  the  stage,  will 
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nearly  always  find  some  deep  moral  or  intellectual  question  emerging- 
sooner  or  later  into  the  consciousness  from  this  play.  This  is  the  su- 
preme proof  that  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  literatiire  ever 
written.  It  makes  even  thoughtless  and  frivolous  people  think,  as  well 
as  feel.  It  stirs  depths  of  mind  and  soul  that  are  not  easily  nor  fre- 
quently stirred.  The  appeal  of  the  present  volume  is  a  wide  one.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  literature  class  in  school  or  college.  It  is,  as  well,  a  book 
for  the  philosopher  and  the  psychologist.  It  is  for  the  habitue  of  the 
playhouse  (and  may  it  be  blessed  id  him  or  her!).  It  will  prove  a  rich 
mine  of  suggestion  to  the  preacher,  or  the  politician,  or  the  lawyer. 
And  for  the  Shakespearean  specialist  it  will  be  a  "find"  and  a  delight.  It 
has  many  new  solutions  of  often  debated  problems..  As  a  piece  of  dis- 
criminating literary  criticism,  it  is  a  model.  F;  H.  P. 

A  COMMUNITY  ARITHMETIC.  By  Brenelle  Hunt.  American  Book 
Co.     Price  60  cents. 

A  book  pf  applications  of  artithmetic  to  things  that  the  pupil  knows 
about  because  he  sees,  handles  and  uses  them.  It  begins  at  the  right  end 
of  things  and  makes  the  study  of  artithmetic  seem  natural  and  not 
merely  theoretical.  It  begins  with  the  problem  of  making  change.  It 
studies  grocery  problems,  dry  goods,  meat  market,  railroad,  freight,  car- 
pentry, coal,  hardware  and  many  other  problems.  It  makes  the  reviewer 
conscious  of  the  gi'eat  mistake  of  having  been  born  when  teachers  did  not 
know  which  end  of  the  educational  poker  to  take  hold  of.  It  makes  him 
envious  of  the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  the  school  boy  of  today. 

F.  H.   P. 

AJSr  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  LEFT-HANDEDNESS.  With  Prac- 
tical Suggestions  for  Schoolroom  Tests.  By  Arthur  L.  Beeley.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  Vol.  II.,  No.  2  in  the  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Monographs  series,  50  cents    net. 

Specialists  in  physical  development  of  school  children  will  find  sug- 
gestions of  great  value  in  this  carefully  prepared  account  of  expert  in- 
vestigations, ^vhich  have  a  direct  bearing  on  psychology  as  well  as  prac- 
tical schoolroom  conditions. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  INIANUFACTURES.  Government 
Printing  Office.     Price  65  cents. 

Full  of  statistical  matters  of  value  to  business  men  and  students  of 
economics. 

PETER  AND  POLLY  IN  AUTUMN.  By  Rose  Lucia.  American  Book 
Co.     Price  36  cents. 

A  pretty  story  for  young  readers.    The  illustrations  in  color  are  sen- 
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sible  and  artistic,  points  in  which  many  readers  and  supplementary  read- 
ers  signally   fail. 

AN  INTOODUCTION  TO  SCIENCE.  By  Bertha  M.  Clark.  American 
Book  Co.     Price  $1.20. 

This  book  will,  from  the  start,  interest  the  pupil.  The  principles  of 
service  are  taught  in  a  practical  way,  as  operative  in  common  thought 
and  as  producing  and  i^ervading-  daily  experiences.  The  volume  is  an  ad- 
mirable introduction  to  courses  in  physics,  domestic  science,  electrical 
theory  and  practice,  and  the  pupil  who  is  to  enter  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  will  get  much  help  from  it.  In  short  a  course  such  as  is  here 
presented  should  be  tat  en  by  everyone,  since  science  underlies  all  human 
experience. 

THE  MELODIC  METHOD  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  By  David  C.  Taylor. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

A  help>ful  manual  for  supervisors  and  teachers.  Presents  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  class  instruction. 

A  FOUNDATION  COURSE  IN  SPANISH.  By  L.  Sinagnan.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     Price  $1.00. 

Originally  written  for  studentis  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  City  and  used  in  first,  second  and  third  term  classes.  It  is  an 
admirable  textbook  on  a  subject  which  is  in  demand,  especially  in  our 
large  city  schools. 


DAS  ERSTE  TAHR  DEUTSCH.  By  L.  M.  Schmidt  and  E.  Glokke, 
D.  C.  Heath  Co.  Price  $1.20. 

A  "foundation"  book  for  developing  an  ability  to  read  and  speak 
German.  Oral  and  written  German  are  about  equally  emphasized.  It 
is  3t  "direct  method"  book.  It  is  a  book  for  beginners,  as  the  title  in- 
dicates. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  By  Ervin  Kenison,  and  Harry  Cyrus 
Bradley.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.00. 

Founded  on  and  growing  out  of  twenty  years  of  teaching  experience 
this  book  bears  the  marks  of  master  workmen.  '  It  is  a  treatment  of 
Geometry  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  draftsman.  Practical  eng-ineers, 
architects,  and  other  persons  planning  constriiotion  work  as  well  as 
classes  in  technical  Schools,  will  find  these  chapters  and  their  elaborate 
diagrams  most  suggestive  and  helpful. 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK.  By  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence.  A.  C."^  ]McClurg-  &  Co. 
Price  $1.00  net. 

A  very  practical  manual,  the  frequent  use  of  which  in  private  or 
in  the  classroom  would  vastly  improve  the  common  speech.  Eules  are 
given  for  correcting-  defective  methods  of  breathing,  slovenh'  pronuncia- 
tion, misuse  of  words,  harshness  of  voice ;  and  the  student  or  reader  is 
shown  how  to  acquire  strength  and  beauty  of  thought  and  utterance. 
The  book  is  well  worth  its  price,  to  any  one. 

LOGARITHMIC  AND  TRIGONOMETRIC  TABLES  and  mathematical 
formulas.  To  accompany  third-year  mathematics  for  secondary  schools. 
By  Ernst  R.  Breslich.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price  75  cents. 

The  title  of  this  volume  fully  indicates  its  purpose.  The  authors 
have  sought  to  furnish  problems  that  shall  be  simple  and  clearly  set 
forth  principles.  An  excellent  book  for  practice  work  in  the  high 
school. 


IMMENSEE.     By  Theodor  Storm,     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  40  cts. 
A  recent  addition  to  Macmillan's  German  series. 


THE    LITTLE    TAILOR    OF    THE    WINDING    WAY.      By    Gertrude 
Crownfield.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  60  cents. 

A  wholesome  little  story,  artistically  told  and  illustrated.     Excellent 
for  fourth  or  fifth  grade  supplementary  reading. 


NEW  FIRST    SPANISH  BOOK.     By    James  H.    Worman.     American 
Book  Co.     Price  48  cents. 

Based  upon  an  original  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  with 
which  the  author  has  had  large  success. 


THE  VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE  MOVEMENT.  By  John  M.  Brewer. 
The  Macmillan   Co.     Price -$1.25. 

The  movement  for  vocational  guidance  in  education  has  come  to  stay 
and  it  is  having  an  important  effect  upon  schools  and  schooling.  It  is 
well  for  school  authorities  to  reckon  with  it,  to  understand  it  in  its 
spirit  and  methods,  to  guide  and  control  the  movement  so  as  to  get  the 
most  good  and  the  least  harm  from  its  presence  in  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  the  people  young  and  old,  in  the  present  day  and  generation.     This 
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volume  presents  a  thorough  study  of  the  j)roblem  in  all  of  its  branches. 
Parents  as  well  as  teachers  will  find  much  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestion in  its  pages. 

A  GEEEK  GEAMMAR.  For  schools  and  colleges.  By  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth.     American  Book  Co.     Price  $1.50. 

Professor  Smyth  (Harvard  University)  is  one  of  the  leading  Greek 
scholars  of  the  day  and  the  editor  of  an  extensive  series  of  Greek  texts. 
This  grammar  is  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  book  available  both  for  beginners  and  for  advanced  students. 
Points  especially  aimed  at  are  the  setting  forth  of  essential  facts  of 
Attic  speech  and  of  other  dialects  so  far  as  these  will  probably  be  en- 
countered by  the  American  student ;  the  jiresentation  of  a  descriptive, 
rather  than  comparative  or  historical  grammar ;  and  in  regard  to  syntax, 
a  close  adherence  to  the  fundamental  classification  of  simple,  compound 
and  complex  sentences.  Greater  uniformity  in  the  treatment  and  termi- 
nology of  syntax  is  approved.  This  Greek  grammar  will,  we  prophesy, 
gradually  displace  the  older  grammars  and  assume  the  leading  place  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

THE  SCHOOL  CREDIT  PIANO  COURSE.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
All  edited  by  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  John  P.  Marshall,  Percy  Goetscliius, 
and  Will  Earhart.     Oliver  Ditson  Compan3%     Price   $1.50  each. 

This  series  gives  systematic  and  ably  supervised  training  of  ears, 
fingers  and  mind  in  piano  playing  and  the  theorj^  of  music.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  yet  simple  and  practical  course  and  the  jmblic  is  under 
obligation  to  the  editors  and  publishers  for  the  thorough  work  that  has 
been  put  into  the  series.  It  will  inevitably  improve  the  quality  of  Amer- 
can  music  and  raise  the  average  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

BUSIjVESS  ENGLISH.  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By  George  Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss  and  Celia  Anne  Drew.    American  Book  Co.    Price  $1.08. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  actual  business  require- 
ments. It  is  written  with  the  idea  that  "the  business  man  must  finally 
judge  the  value  of  any  textbook  on  business  English."  The  book  aims 
so  to  train  students  that  they  "will  succeed  in  pleasing  their  employers  in 
ever}-  Avaj-, — by  their  correct  speech,  their  effective  performance  of  their 
duties  and  their  growth  in  business  effiiciency.  Many  models  of  business 
forms,  letters,  advertisements,  etc.  are  included. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  EEADING.  Letters  to  a  Beginning  Teacher.  By 
Lucy  Williams  Tinley.     University  Publishing  Company. 

Adapted  to  the  home  or  the  schoolroom.  Especiallj-  helpful  to  the 
teacher  who  has  not  had  careful  scientific  training  in  primary  methods. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PEOBLEMS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Society.  By  Henry  Eeed  Burch,  Ph.  D.  and  S.  Howard  Patterson,  A.  M. 
Macmillan.     Price,  $1.20. 

This  thoughtful  Avork  is  interesting  reading  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  aud  Ave  wish  that  all  Americans  could  and  would  read  it.  It 
is  intended  by  the  authors  to  supply  the  need  of  an  elementary  course  in 
the  study  of  American  society.  The  social  rather  than  the  economic  or 
political  life  is  emphasized.  The  chapters  follow  the  evolutionary 
growth  of  American  social  development.  The  thought  is  clear  and  the 
language  simple.  Special  problems,  such  as  the  problem  of  immigra- 
tion, of  poverty,  of  crime,  of  defectives,  divorce,  prohibition,  the 
evolution  of  the  schopl  are  skillfully  handled.     A  worth  while  book ! 

A  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  Leopold  Cardon.  Silver, 
Burdett   &    Co. 

A  practical  and  attractively  printed  and  illustrated  textbook  for  be- 
ginners in  French,  in  high  schools,  private  schools  or  colleges.  It  aims  to 
teach  hoAv  to  understand,  speak,  read  and  AATite  ordinary  French. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  ENGLISH  NOTE  BOOK.  Compiled  by  Marjorie  H. 
Nicholson.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Will  serve  to  record  the  pupil's  reading  for  at  least  a  year.  It  Avill 
prove  a  stimulus  to  reading  and  AAdll  tend  to  make  the  pupil  a  more  intel- 
ligent reader  and  to  create  an  analytic  and  critical  mind  and  retentive 
memory. 

ATLANTIC  NARRATIVES.  Modern  Short  Stories.  By  Charles  Swain 
Thomas.     The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

A  collection  of  short  choice  stories  gathered  from  several  years' 
numbers  of  The  Atlantic  MoittliJi/,  AA-hose  editors  have  been  men  of 
critical  judgment  and  taste  and  Avho  have  had  the  pick  of  the  best  that 
the  market  has  afforded.  The  introductory  essay,  upon  the  place  and 
characteristics  of  the  modern  Short  Story,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
The  stories  Avill  serve  as  admirable  models  for  literature  classes  and  for 
Avould-be  story-tellers. 

HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  BY  LETTER. 

WORD   STUDY  AND   100  PER   CENT  BUSINESS   SPELLER. 

EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  Revised.  All  by 
Sherwin  Cody.    World  Book  Co. 

A  series  of  books  and  booklets  giving  directions,  based  on  eommon 
sense,  scientific  investigation  and  business  experience,  for  the  mastery  of 
the  art  of  spelling  and  writing  one's  thought  in  such  accuracy  and  di- 
rectness and  cogency  as  will  produce  the  best  results,  that  is,  "get  there 
with  the  goods."    An  excellent  series  for  a  business  school  or  cellege* 
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Some  Trends  in  Business  and  Education 

Louis  Maetin  Seaes^  Chicago^  III. 

f '""""""™"""""'}HE  present  man  of  business  is  a  product  of  those 
I  r*^  I  standards  of  soci'al  ethics  which  prevailed  when  he 
I  I  _  I  was  young.  He  is  in  cotisequence  an  individualist 
I  I  at  heart.  He  lives  in  ai  world  of  organization  but  his 

^] QiiHiiiiiiiit^  spirit  was  moulded  under  the  setting  sun  of  laissez- 

I  I  faire.    The  well  established  man  of  forty-five  gained 

I  I  his  earliest  impressions  of  the  business  world  when 

*'""""""°""""""'*  capital  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  partner- 
ship or  at  best  the  corporation  stage ;  when  labor  had  its  unions,  to 
be  sure,  but  had  not  dreamed  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  the  general  strike. 
He  was  adolescent  before  the  first  "Trust"  came  into  existence  and 
before  the  national  domain  ceased  to  be  a  further  refuge  for  eco- 
nomic malcontents.  He  entered  a  world  much  narrower  in  outlook 
than  that  which  he  now  dominates.  The  virtues  of  individualism 
and  resourcefulness  were  kept  alive,  it  is  true,  by  the  hardships  of 
the  frontier,  and  by  the  comparative  poverty  of  much  of  the  coun- 
try still  only  one  or  two  generations  removed.  But  in  the  decade 
following  the  Civil  War,  these  very  virtues  were  prostituted  to  the 
mad  desire  for  economic  exploitation  which  marked  the  re-action 
from  the  moral  exaltation  of  a  conflict  primarily  altruistic. 

America  in  the  YO's  was  at  a  low  ebb  of  political  morality  and 
even  of  business  integrity.  The  Tweed  and  Whiskey  Rings,  corrupt 
cliques  very  close  to  the  President  himself,  and  the  scandals  of  the 
Credit  Mohilier  and  the  railroad  land  grants  were,  however,  in 
their  final  analysis,  but  symptoms  of  the  narrow  range  of  intel- 
lectual interest  in  Reconstruction  America.  Where  the  only  defi- 
nition of  success  was  money,  few  were  the  scruples  as  to  means  of 
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its  acquirement.  And  business  as  a  career  was  rather  a  contest  of 
individual  wits,  than  the  complex  structure  which  it  presents 
to-day,  with  a  whole  world  for  its  operations. 

Society  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century  being  individual- 
istic and  therefore  competitive  was  predestined  for  a  rapid  change 
by  the  very  limitations  of  the  national  resources  and  area.  Just  as 
the  increase  of  population  and  consequent  drain  upon  resources 
had  compelled  society  in  past  eras  to  abandon  the  hunting  for  the 
pastoral,  ^nd  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural  basis  of  existence,  so 
in  18Y5  and  later  the  pressure  upon  raw  materials  and  unoccupied 
land  compelled  men  to  seek  in  some  new  system  of  organization  the 
solution  for  the  wastes  and  losses  which  rendered  competitive  busi- 
ness unequal  to  the  industrial  demands  of  an  ever  denser  popula- 
tion. Economic  necessity  forced  the  world  to  abandon  unrestricted 
individual  competition  in  favor  of  combination.  The  savings  ef- 
fected justified  the  development  of  the  trust,  and  the  underlying 
necessity  for  its  existence  enabled  the  trust  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
law-makers  who  were  themselves  the  product  of  the  old 
individualism. 

But  the  trust,  being  the  outgrowth  of  irresistible  tendencies,  was 
in  turn  to  create  most  important  corollaries.  By  placing  hitherto 
undreamed  of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  business 
ethics  were  not  appreciably  higher  than  those  current  in  the  70's 
and  early  80's,  the  trust  constituted  itself  a  social  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  awakened  the  community  to  the  need  of  co- 
operation against  the  tyranny  which  the  new  and  almost  non-moral 
industrial  giant  might  inflict  upon  individuals  too  weak  to  resist, 
either  individual  employees  who  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  con- 
ditions of  labor,  or  individuals  in  the  community,  victims  of  its 
monopoly  prices. 

At  the  moment  when  the  industrial  leaders  saw  their  way  to  un- 
dreamed of  riches  and  domination,  there  arose  among  the  pro- 
letariat a  stronger  feeling  of  interdependence,  which  was  reflected 
in  a  wide  increase  of  labor  union  membership  and  strength.  The 
larger  public,  as  well,  became  conscious  of  a  community  of  interest 
which  must  seek  salvation  in  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  a 
government  which  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  should  still  be 
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master  over  corporation  and  labor  union  alike.  Thereby  dawned  a 
new  social  conscience. 

The  close  of  the  century  then,  found  the  American  people  in  the 
full  tide  of  a  great  experiment.  The  demand  for  a  curb  on  big  busi- 
ness is  a  witness  that  the  American  people  as  freemen  and  the 
architects  of  their  own  future  had  abandoned  much  of  their  old  in- 
dividualism in  favor  of  a  scheme  of  business  and  social  organiza- 
tion which,  as  the  new  century  has  unfolded,  has  tended  more  and 
more  decisively  toward  socialism.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  grat- 
ifying proof  of  this  tendency  than  the  widespread  belief,  that  busi- 
ness exists  in  order  to  serve  the  community,  that  its  prizes  are  the 
rewards  for  service  and  not  the  loot  of  brigandage  and  that  adver- 
tising, which  is  the  intellectual  medium  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, finds  its  moral  justification  not  in  the  enriching  of  the  for- 
mer, but  in  the  educating  of  the  latter. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  change  in  busi- 
ness organization  just  referred  to  was  accompanied  by  a  more 
aggressive  foreign  policy  and  a  reawakening  of  that  imperialism 
which  had  been  dormant  since  the  Mexican  War.  Rapid  exploita- 
tion of  cotton  lands  between  1820  and  1840,  together  with  exclusion 
from  the  territories  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line,  had 
compelled  the  pro-Slavery  leaders  of  the  American  people  to  cast 
about  for  new  territories,  and  the  War  with  Mexico  furnished  an 
economic  solution  for  the  imperious  demands  of  King  Cotton  ever 
in  need  of  fresh  soil  to  lay  waste.  Fifty  years  later  underlying 
conditions  were  again  paralleled.  Continental  America  cwas  agri- 
culturally self-sufficing,  to  bQ  sure,  but  the  United  States  under 
the  impetus  of  capitalism,  at  first  competitive,  more  recently  cen- 
tralized, was  manifestly  following  the  destiny  of  Western  Europe, 
to  be  an  industrial  center,  dependent  for  food,  raw  products,  and 
a  market  upon  less  developed  portions  of  the  earth.  Without  be- 
littling the  moral  aims  of  the  Spanish  War  or  minimizing  its  justi- 
fication and  results,  one  may  still  say  that  it  fitted  in  very  well  with 
what'  the  industrial  leaders,  successors  to  the  slavocrats  of  1846, 
conceived  to  be  the  nation's  needs.  The  peace  of  Paris  in  1898  saw 
our  first  great  extension  of  territory  by  military  force  since  that 
of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo  in  1848. 

The  possession  of  a  Colonial  Empire  exposed  America  to  the 
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usual  temptations  of  imperialism,  and  that  they  were  resisted  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  the  new  social  con- 
science had  generated.  The  whole  policy  of  imperialism  was  hotly 
opposed  by  a  vigorous  minority,  and  while  America  did  commit 
herself  to  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  and  a  stricter  hegemony 
in  the  Caribbean,  the  new  idealism  at  home  found  a  useful  outlet 
in  the  honorable  administration  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  notable  for  the  honesty  of  its 
builders  as  for  the  engineering  feats  accomplished. 

Expanding  territories  necessitated  a  further  modification  of 
business  and  foreign  policies,  and  the  Spanish  War  introduced 
under  the  caption  of  Dollar  Diplomacy  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  toward  our  world  obligations  in  their  en- 
tirety. Our  expansion  at  Spanish  expense  aroused  forebodings  in 
South  America  of  ultimate  designs  to  the  southward,  and  our  es- 
tablishment as  an  Asiatic  Power  in  seeming  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  made  its  restatement  indispensable.  Dollar  Di- 
plomacy in  South  America  and  the  Hay  negotiations  for  an  Open 
Door  in  China  were  a  recognition  that  modern  pre-1914: 
colonizing  was  more  a  matter  of  peaceful  penetration  by  bankers 
and  capitalistic  exploiters  of  natural  resources  than  it  was  the  ac- 
tual raising  of  a  flag  over  lands  ofiicially  adopted.  Our  policy  in 
China,  then,  was  to  keep  the  door  for  penetration  of  this  kind  open 
to  all.  Its  counterpart  in  South  America  was  to  assure  Europe 
that  we  recognized  her  trading  privileges  in  South  America,  but 
that  rather  than  take  the  consequences  of  her  sending  fleets  and 
armies  to  collect  upon  unprofitable  investments,  we  should  our- 
selves stand  sponspr  for  Spanish  America,  becoming  thereby  the 
surety  to  Europe.  The  policy  was  a  perilous  one,  quite  similar  to 
the  private  practice  of  endorsing  notes  for  a  friend.  It  exposed  us 
to  the  loss  of  property  and  friends  alike.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  policy  was  not  fully  tested  till  the  Mexican  Revolution.  And 
it  was  formally  abandoned  by  President  Wilson  at  Mobile  in 
October,  1913.  Europe  may  lend,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  col- 
lect. We  insist,  however,  still  that  these  loans  shall  not  be  the  pre- 
text for  aggression. 

The  most  recent  phase  in  the  environment  of  the  business  man 
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is,  of  course,  the  Great  War.  It  has  given  an  unprecedented 
stimulus  to  production  and  export,  and  it  has  revived  American 
shipbuilding,  first  through  the  profits  offered,  more  recently 
through  the  stern  necessity  of  outstripping  the  submarine.  War  ac- 
tivity in  Aiherica  as  among  all  the  belligerents  has  hastened  state 
socialism,  and  doctrinaire  preference  for  individual  enterprise  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  necessity  for  centralized  control  of  all  in- 
dustry to  the  end  that  capital  and  labor  may  be  conserved  for  the 
supreme  requirements  for  victory.  Industry  is  at  this  moment  in 
a  process  of  adjustment  no  whit  short  of  a  revolution.  And  yet 
drastic  as  is  the  assumption  of  federal  control  not  only  over  rail- 
roads and  capital  issues,  but  over  raw  materials  and  labor,  it  is  a 
development  made  possible  only  by  the  previous  concentration 
under  private  management.  And  its  successful  application  de- 
pends upon  the  executive  genius  of  men  who  have  already  won 
their  spurs  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  a  Schwab  becomes  supreme  in  shipbuilding;  a  Stettinius  in 
army  purchases. 

With  government  in  control  over  production  and  distribution, 
<30-ordination  of  the  kind  already  developed  by  Germany  is  only  a 
step.  There  for  some  years  even  before  the  war,  the  quantity  of 
raw  material  to  be  diverted  to  steel  and  a  number  of  other  basic 
industries  was  assigned  by  the  government.  The  range  and  limits 
of  the  markets  were  equally  supervised  and  prices  determined,  the 
particular  industry  receiving  a  subsidy  if  the  government  in  the 
interest  of  trade  expansion  saw  fit  to  order  sales  at  a  loss.  If  a  de- 
cisive victory  fails  to  terminate  the  present  war,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  trade  war  which  will  otherwise  be  inevitable  may  require 
the  application  to  American  industry  of  these  methods  underlying 
the  German  "KarteL"  So  complete  a  reversal  of  the  individual 
competition  of  early  American  business  to  the  most  gigantic  combi- 
nation of  all  the  national  energies  under  a  control  unified  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  genius  of 
the  American  people.  Yet  signs  are  not  lacking  that  such  is  our 
drift. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  new  education  to  interpret  to  American 
youth   these   historical    and   industrial   transformations   through 
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whicli  the  country  has  been  so  swiftly  moving.  Indeed,  the  gr^^at 
change  in  living  conditions  which  the  philosophical  right-about- 
face  from  individualism  to  collectivism  has  created  is  responsible 
for  an  educational  upheaval  scarcely  less  significant  than  that  of 
the  country  itself.  And  it  is  important  for  those  who  plan  courses 
of  study  in  the  interest  of  this  or  that  vocational  technic  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  underlying  shift  in  point  of  view  which  has  marked  the 
philosophy  of  that  new  environment  which  the  business  man  has 
submitted  to  or  perhaps  created. 

The  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  expansion  of  American  industry 
is  the  necessity  for  vocational  training  and  guidance.  A  multiplic- 
ity of  tasks  and  the  ever  growing  subdivision  of  the  field  prompt 
men  to  sacrifice  real  training  for  the  short  cut  and  the  royal  road. 
The  sch(Jol  may  easily  forget  its  larger  mission  of  an  education 
which  shall  enable  its  products  t^  understand  broadly  and  to  apply 
their  own  initiative  under  new  conditions,  and  thus  succumb  to  the 
temptation  of  six  months'  courses  in  stenography  fitted  to  convert 
raw  product  into  a  human  machine  capable  perhaps  of  turning  out 
one  hundred  words  a  minute,  but  quite  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  business  of  which  it  is  a  cog,  and  equally  incapable 
of  initiative  or  self-guidance  under  unusual  situations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Moreover,  if  the  school  too  hastily  enters  into  competition  with 
the  business  college  or  trades  apprentices,  it  runs  the  further  risk 
of  imitating  the  German  system  of  Volkschule  by  which  the  masses 
are  taught  their  proper  distance  from  the  classes,  and  Democracy 
is  blasted  in  infancy. 

Great,  then,  as  is  the  need  for  a  rapid  increase  in  young  persons 
trained  for  the  minor  positions  in  a  technical  world,  the  inadequacy 
and  undemocracy  of  a  purely  technical  training  at  once  point  to  the 
necessity  of  a  broader  basis  to  the  curriculum.  We  need  more 
skilled  labor,  it  is  true,  but  the  war  is  demonstrating  that  utter 
novices  can  be  taught  at  a  minimum  of  time  the  complex  move- 
ments of  shell  and  gun  construction.  And  many  industries,  hitherto 
deemed  a  monopoly  for  men,  have  yielded  to  the  efficiency  of 
women  after  the  briefest  training.  What  men  can  do  in  war,  they 
can  do  equally  well  in  peace,  if  the  emergency  exists.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  America  will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  me- 
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chanics  for  the  industrial  expansion  whicli  is  certain  to  follow  the 
war. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  requirements  of  a  given  trade,,  or  the 
exigencies  of  a  great  war,  are  subordinate  or  temporary  features  of 
a  program  which  seeks  to  fit  the  new  education  to  the  magnitude  of 
its  opportunity.  The  one  truth  abiding,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever, is  that  education  shall  fit  its  object  for  participation  in  the 
life  of  his  time.  And  the  more  clearly  the  finger  of  destiny  points 
to  a  larger  democracy,  the  more  self  evident  becomes  the  true  sphere 
of  education,  an  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  The  heart  and  kernel  of  democratic  education  lies  in 
the  broadest  definition  of  civics.  Once  the  students  has  caught  the 
vision  of  a  world  in  which  he  himself  counts,  his  whole  life  takes 
on  a  new  meaning,  and  the  material  and  technical  details  assume 
their  proper  perspective.  To  the  young  American  citizen^  English 
becomes  a  means  of  addressing  his  fellows  by  word  or  pen  in  a  way 
best  calculated  to  convince  them.  Ancient  languages  fill  in  their 
groove  as  ministers  to  English,  or  as  purveyors  of  ideas  of  use  di- 
rectly to  any  citizen.  Modern  languages  bridge  his  insularity  and 
broaden  his  understanding.  Mathematics  looms  up  not  as  a  tire- 
some rock  in  a  desert  of  miseries,  but  as  the  basis  on  which  all  civil- 
ization ultimately  rests  and  of  utility  to  the  citizen  in  almost  any 
path  he  elects  to  follow.  The  sciences  appeal  to  a  really  civic  view 
point  as  chief  ministers  to  that  conquest  of  nature  on  which  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  the  whole  social  group  depends.  And 
the  purely  technical  fields  marshal  themselves  before  the  citizens 
as  the  instrumentalities  through  which  the  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental sciences  establish  their  contact  with  the  material  world.  A 
civic  point  of  view  dispels  the  illusion  that  agriculture,  mining, 
and  manufactures  are  alone  productive,  and  that  while  trade  and 
commerce  may  be  tolerated  as  a  sort  of  nervous  system  without 
which  genuine  industry  could  not  function,  those  occupations 
which  minister  to  the  delight  and  refinement  of  the  community  are 
in  some  sense  parasitic.  The  artist,  musician,  school  teacher,  and 
clergyman,  appear  in  their  true  light  as  useful  contributors  to  the 
true  wealth  of  a  community  which  is  the  sum  total  of  its  satisfac- 
tions. Among  these  producers,  the  historian  finds  a  legitimate 
place  as  he  who  renders  intelligible  the  position  which  the  world  of 
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tlie  student's  own  day  holds  toward  that  of  earlier  times,  both  in  his 
'own  country  and  beyond. 

So  great  an  emphasis  on  the  share  of  civics  in  moulding  the  edu- 
cation of  a  young  American  would  be  uncalled  for  if  our  Democ- 
racy were  not  a  sreious  experiment  in  actual  popular  government. 
Wealth  can  be  produced,  as  it  is  daily,  by  those  who  never  see  the 
finished  product  of  their  labors.  Operations  of  considerable  tech- 
nical intricacy  can  be  performed  by  persons  who  never  heard  of 
physics.  Government  can  be  effectively  administered  by  aris- 
tocracies or  monarchs  who  never  glimpsed  the  vision  of  democracy. 
Inventions  are  evolved  and  fortunes  made  by  men  who  never 
grasped  the  idea  of  any  responsibility  to  their  fellows  beyond 
wringing  from  them  the  profits  of  a  monopoly.  Wars  are  being 
waged  by  generals  who  never  heard  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition 
of  a  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power.  And  profound 
questions  of  policy  like  that  of  permanent  universal  military  train- 
ing may  be  settled  in  the  heat  of  passion  by  men  who  never  heard 
of  Boyen's  Military  Law,  or  never  considered  the  present  world 
tragedy  in  the  light  of  Germany's  acceptance  of  militarism  as  an 
unpleasant  necessity,  fastened  upon  her  by  the  humiliations  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  Democracy 
that  its  members  shall  know  the  world  about  them.  And  this  very 
essential  gives  the  perspective  to  a  true  education.  The  trade 
school  is  not  broad  enough.  The  older  classical  training  is  equally 
narrow,  for  it  ignores  the  industrial  foundations  of  society.  The 
educational  institution  best  adapted  for  the  universal  American 
need  is  the  so-called  cosmopolitan  school  which  aims  to  include 
under  one  roof  all  types  of  instruction  demanded  by  the  future 
citizen. 

In  a  composite  school  which  cherishes  the  classics,  welcomes  the 
sciences,  and  fosters  the  arts,  the  growing  American  beholds  a 
miniature  of  that  greater  world  wherein  the  many  constitute  the 
whole.  Here  he  charts  his  path  of  life,  and  selects  a  haven 
whither  he  would  be.  The  wisdom  of  his  choice  depends  in  no  small 
measure'  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  guidance  which  should  set  before 
the  young  man  not  merely  his  abstract  duties  as  a  citizen,  but  that 
peculiar  task  which  is  for  him  alone  to  do,  and  without  which 
the  world  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  be  forever  poorer.    While  voca- 
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tional  guidance  is,  after  all,  only  a  pseudonym  for  the  counsel 
which  age  has  always  delighted  to  bestow  upon  youth,  nevertheless 
the  new  name  under  which  it  masquerades  is  symptom  of  a  com- 
mon purpose,  by  averting  the  tragedies  of  the  misfit,  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  Young  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
requirements,  rewards,  and  usefulness  of  the  major  professions  and 
trades.  A  correct  estimate  of  his  own  qualities  and  the  channels  of 
their  outlet  will  save  the  average  student  years  of  aimless  effort, 
and  proportionately  increase  the  production  of  material  wealth  and 
social  values. 

!N'ot  least  among  the  functions  of  the  school  is  to  translate  thought 
into  action.  Here  especially  the  cosmopolitan  school  brings  a 
catholicity  of  spirit  to  dignify  both  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical. For  democracy  to  be  safe,  its  beneficiaries  must  comprehend 
their  blessings.  Only  through  appreciation  of  the  legacy  of  lib- 
erty can  the  resolve  arise  to  protect  it.  And  while  it  is  the  special 
province  of  civics,  history,  and  the  social  sciences  to  unfold  the  true 
grandeur  of  liberty,  it  is  the  glory  of  technical,  vocational,  and  cul- 
tural studies  to  reveal  the  majesty  of  liberty  in  action.  The  former 
are,  as  it  were,  the  doctrine  and  faith  of  liberty;  the  latter,  her 
works.  Having  well  grounded  himself  in  the  faith,  through  an 
interpretation  of  the  social  relations  amid  which  he  lives,  the  cit- 
izen should  go  forth  unto  good  works  and  bear  the  burdens  of  his 
day.  Actions  continue  to  outvoice  words.  Faith  alone  is  n6t 
enough.  Yet  faith,  guiding  intelligent  action,  may  yet  fashion  a 
regenerate  world,  remoulded  in  the  crucible  of  democracy. 

If  America  in  the  next  generation  is  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
world  toward  beneficient  ends,  her  citizens  must  deepen  their  con- 
cept of  democracy.  Political  equality  must  spell  equal  opportun- 
ity. When  that  day  dawns,  the  school  will  reach  multitudes  now 
illiterate,  as  well  as  numbers  caught  under  present  conditions  in  a 
vortex  of  studies  leading  to  no  particular  goal.  Its  mission  will 
be  to  inspire  in  every  citizen  a  vision  of  brotherhood  in  which 
each  shall  labor  for  the  good  of  all.  In  that  hour, 
nearer  perhaps  than  we  now  think,  when  swords  shall  be  beaten, 
into  plow-shares,  what  greater  object  for  business  and  education 
alike  than  to  turn  the  fair  vision  of  democracy  into  the  glow  of 
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Patriotism  and  Group  Consciousness 

By  H.  M.  Haeris^  Hyanjstis^  Massachusetts. 

f  ^'»""""'°"'" "fHERE  is  to  mj  thought  considerable  confusion  in  the 

use  of  this  word  patriotism,  as  I  hear  it  in  popular 
speech. 

It  sometimes  appears  to  stand  for  boasting  about 
$]iiiiiiiuiiiaiiiiHiiiiitt$  our  national  characteristics  and  achievements  or 
I  I  for  planning  to  monopolize  the  mjarkets  of  the  world, 

1  I   in  short  for  "spreading  oneself",  as  the  slang  phrase 

*'""'"""'°"' ""*  has  it,  until  the  egotism  of  the  individual  has  includ- 
ed in  its  scope  the  entire  nation  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  this  en- 
larged selfishness  is  called  patriotism.  , 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  an  enthusiasm  for  military  and  naval 
ceremonies,  for  uniforms,  insignia  of  rank,  parades,  the  singing  of 
national  airs  and  the  waving  of  flags.  This  sentiment  toward  all 
the  symbols  of  our  national  life,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  acts 
which  show  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  this 
is  called  patriotism. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  signify  a  conviction  that  the  po- 
litical, intellectual,  and  moral  standards  set  for  us  by  our  English 
ancestors  in  the  Massachusetts  or  the  Virginia  Colony,  and  of 
course  improved  upon  by  later  generations  of  us,  are  not  only  high 
standards  but  comprehend  all  the  philosophy  and  all  the  virtue 
needed  for  national  salvation,  that  the  study  of  our  own  history 
gives  us  all  we  need  to  know  as  an  aid  to  future  development,  and 
that  all  we  need  to  do  to  Americanize  a  foreigner  is  to  administer 
that  history  to  him  in  large  doses  and  have  him  memorize  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — and  this  narrow-mindedness  is  called  patriotism. 

Then  there  is  hatred  of  the  Germans.  I  do  not  speak  of  hatred 
of  the  German  system,  political,  military,  educational,  which  has 
produced  results  so  degi'ading  to  that  nation  and  so  terrible  to  the 
world;  nor  of  the  condemnation  of  those  individuals  responsible 
for  the  war  in  the  large  or  for  its  treacheries  and  atrocities  in  de- 
tail; but  of  hatred  for  every  individual  German,  just  because  he 
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was  born  a  subject  of  that  empire,  though  he  may  be  far  too  help- 
less a  slave  to  have  shaped  its  policy  in  the  least  or  even  to  have  re- 
sisted the  molding  of  himself  by  its  education,  or  though  he  may 
be  more  anxious  than  we  can  know  to  escape  its  power.  This  pas- 
sionate personal  emnity  is  by  some  people  now-a-days  labeled 
patriotism. 

But  then,  when  a  young  American  volunteers  before  the  first 
draft,  goes  to  the  front;  on  the  eve  of  going  into  action  writes  his 
mother  (as  a  letter  I  know  of  reads)  that  he  shall  fight  with  no 
hatred  in  his  heart  for  the  enemy,  but  with  a  hope  to  put  an  end  to 
war,  because  war  is  too  hard  upon  mothers ;  that  he  fights  because 
he  feels  impelled  to  do  his  part  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  justice  and 
peace  for  which  his  country  stands — and  he  falls  fighting  so,  we 
have  no  other  word  to  name  his  feeling  and  his  action,  but — 
patriotism. 

And  when  this  mother  receives  the  news  of  this  patriot's  death 
and  will  not  let  her  private  grief  lessen  either  her  devotion  to  home 
cares  or  the  work  she  is  doing  with  head  and  hands  in  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  in  the  Red  Cross  to  help  win  the  war  and 
to  mitigate  the  suffering  in  the  world,  neither  have  we  for  her  feel- 
ing or  her  work  any  word,  but — patriotism. 

It  surely  is  an  elusive  word,  one  moment  it  touches  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  huinan  spirit,  and  the  next  moment  it  helps  to  con- 
ceal the  defect  in  a  sentiment  which  is  beautiful  as  pure  emotion, 
but  is  too  weak  to  erect  itself  into  deeds ;  again  it  descends  to  low 
levels  and  takes  much  of  a  selfishness,  ignorance,  'and  intolerance 
under  its  protection. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  us  feel  that  to  educate  in  patriot- 
ism is  the  most  sacred  duty  which  our  schools  have  to  perform? — 
while  others  say  with  equal  earnestness,  "Have  a  care!  there's  a 
danger  that  such  education  may  lead  to  national  selfishness  and  big- 
otry." Anyway  the  day  is  past  when  patriotism  was  the  last  word. 
Educate  the  next  generation  for  world  citizenship. 

So  I  have  been  trying  to  think  myself  out  of  this  confusion,  and 
have  been  asking  myself  these  questions:  First — ^What  is 
true  patriotism  ?  Is  there  a  quality  rightly  called  by  this  name 
which  is  an  essential  quality  of  good  citizenship  ?  Second — If  there 
is,  what  means  can  we  find  to  help  ourselves  to  grow  more  fully  into 
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its  spirit  and  help  our  pupils  to  do  the  same  ?  Third  and  last — If 
we  strive  consciously  to  cultivate  patriotism,  how  can  we  be  sure  of 
encouraging  true  patriotism,  not  mere  sentiment  without  body,  nor 
yet  that  selfish,  conceited,  overbearing  attitude  which  would  unfit 
America  for  being  a  helpful  and  welcome  member  of  the  world 
family  of  nations  ? 

First — Patriotism,  what  is  it?  Love  of  country,  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  heart  involving  a  feeling  of  unselfish  devotion  and  an  in-  . 
tellectual  conception  of  what  the  word  country  stands  for ;  then,  of ' 
course,  the  ivill  to  turn  this  feeling  into  action. 

The  Belgian  patriot,  Cardinal  Mercier  says,  "Down  within  us 
all  is  something  deeper  than  personal  interests,  than  personal  kin- 
ships, than  party  feeling,  and  this  is  the  need  and  the  will  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  that  more  general  interest  which  Rome  termed  the 
public  thing,  'Ees  publica,'  and  this  profound  will  within  us  is 
patriotism/' 

How  can  we  grow  into  this  attitude  and  help  others  to  grow  into 
it  ?  To  begin  with  the  intellectual  conception  of  the  word  country, 
our  country !  how  can  this  big  complicated  idea  be  built  up  in  our 
minds  and  the  minds  of  our  pupils  ?  This  notion  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple differing  among  themselves  in  inheritance,  in  traditions,  in  re- 
ligion, even  in  race ;  differing  also  in  tastes  and  education,  in  de- 
sires and  opportunnities,  in  circumstances  and  powers;  this  iror 
mense  group  comprehending  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  human 
beings  held  together  only  by  a  few  fundamental  human  needs,  a 
few  coTTimoTi  a^'pirations,  and  a  common  effort  to  satisfy  these  needs 
and  aspirations  by  co-operating  through  the  agency  of  our 
government. 

This  is  a  tremendous  notion,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  thing  in  any 
individual's  life  when  he  becomes  distinctly  conscious  of  this  group 
and  of  his  own  membership  in  it.  How  can  we  grow  into  a  fuller 
measure  of  this  group  consciousness  and  help  others  to  do  the  same  ? 
The  social  studies  ought  to  make  their  contribution  here.  I  don't 
know  much  about  geography,  but  can  imagine  its  service  might  be 
to  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  few  fundamental  needs  on  the  sat- 
isfaction of  which  our  national  life  must  be  based — what  provision 
iN'ature  has  made  for  these  needs  iand  some  of  the  conditions  which 
govern  man's  work  in  taking  advantage  of  this  provision — chief  of 
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all,  perhaps,  tiie  condition  of  division  of  labor,  hence  interdepend- 
ence and  co-operation.  Does  this  make  geography  too  much  a -study 
of  economics  ?  Then  might  not  a  course  in  elementary  political 
economy  be  included  in  our  social  studies  in  normal  schools  ? 

History,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  give  this  same  help,  being  of  course 
very  closely  connected  with  geography  in  this  undertaking.  But 
it  ought  to  do  more.  It  ought  to  take  for  its  special  work,  it  appears 
to  me,  the  revelation  of  the  coromon  aspirations  which  bind  us 
Americans  into  one  nation.  History  will  make  this  revelation  to 
us  in  part  through  a  study  of  the  struggles  Americans  have  passed 
through,  and  are  passing  through,  in  the  effort  to  free  themselves 
from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  autocracy,  whether  il- 
lustrated by  the  oppressive  measures  of  a  Tory  Government  of 
Great  Britain  or  by  the  ownership  of  black  slaves,  or  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  laborers  of  every  color.  -  Only  in  part,  however,  will 
the  revelation  come  to  us  through  the  study  of  strictly  American 
history  without  broadening  the  outlook  to  see  the  way  in  which 
other  nations  have  at  the  same  time  been  struggling  toward  the 
light,  though  with  widely  differing  success;  and  how,  while  many 
of  those  who  have  come  to  us  from  countries  less  fortunate  than 
ours,  have  come  with  hearts  too  hot  against  the  tyrannies  they  have 
experienced  and  eyes  too  closely  held  by  prejudice  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunities here  which  they  have  come  to  seek,  many  others  have  come 
bringing  aspirations  like  our  own  and  contributions  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  working  out  of  our  problems. 

In  order  to  get  the  feel  of  this  common  life  of  the  nation 
struggling  toward  a  single  goal,  must  we  not  concentrate  our  at- 
tention upon  certain  periods  in  which  these  aspirations  are  making 
themselves  felt  with  special  power,  or  on  certain  phases  of  this 
struggle  which  make  its  aim  especially  clear — even  though  lack  of 
time  then  compels  us  to  cut  out  a  great  deal  else  that  our  textbooks 
record  ?  As  to  the  material  which  we  add  to  the  textbook,  for  the 
purpose  we  are  discussing,  biographical  material  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  aid.  We  all  know  that  it  is  only  through  the  study  of  per- 
sons that  we  can  interest  children  in  history,  and  I  think  the  case 
is  not  very  different  with  young  people  of  normal  school  age.  And 
after  all,  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  that  national  aspirations 
have  birth,  and  in  the  minds  of  individuals  that  ways  of  realizing 
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visions  are  conceived,  and  bj  the  wills  of  individuals  that  the  ways 
are  attempted.  And  it  appears  to  be  true,  does  it  not  ?  that  any  in- 
dividual who  has  "led  and  lighted  up  his  age"  so  that  he  has  be- 
come what  we  call  an  historical  character  has  done  so  because  his 
aspirations  have  been  actually  held  by  the  mass  of  ordinary,  inar- 
ticulate folk  for  whom  he  has  spoken.  So  my  ideal  course  of  his- 
tory for  normal  school  students  would  not  attempt  to  give  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  either  American  or  European  history.^  Nor  yet  would 
it  be  a  collection  of  those  biographies  which  we  think  they  will  find 
of  greatest  interest  to  children,  for  it  is  our  business  first  to  help 
the  grown-ui3  student — to  find  his  own  place  in  the  national  life ; 
this  found,  he  can  later,  with  proper  instruction  in  "methods," 
help  children  to  find  theirs.  This  course  would  be  one  which  should 
start  with  some  present-day 'events  and  problems  in  which  the  stu- 
dents were  interested  and  follow  these  back  to  their  roots  in  one  or 
more  of  our  great  historical  epochs,  giving  intensive  study  to  the 
big  movement  and  the  common  purpose  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
which  made  this  epoch  great.  In  this  study,  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, much  stress  would  be  laid  on  the  mental  life  and  public 
acts  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  time,  studied  always  as  leaders, 
never  for  themselves  alone,  but  always  in  close  relationship  with 
that  life  of  the  common  people  which  is  being  shown,  in  part, 
through  them.  Then  there  would  be  followed  out  in  this  course  of 
study  some  of  the -many  threads  that  lead  to  Europe  and  back 
again. 

Finally,  every  historical  movement  studied,  every  generalization 
reached,  would  be  examined  in  the  light  of  our  present  national 
life,  the  history  we  are  making  to-day. 

That  civics,  I  think,  contributes  most  to  group  consciousness, 
which  concerns  itself  mainly  with  demonstrating  in  a  thousand 
ways,  just  two  things — that  co-operation  is  the  only  efi'ectual 
method  of  a  democracy  in  the  pursuit  of  its  ends,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  some  sort  is  an  indispensable  agency  of  co-operation.  After 
doing  this,  it  may  go  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  class  reaches,  and 
no  further,  to  show  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  particular  form 
of  republican  government  which  we  in  the  United  States  are  shap- 
ing, works  out  our  will  or  fails  to  work  it  out  and  needs  to  be  re- 
shaped. 
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In  brief,  in  both,  history  and  civics  I  would  eliminate  a  great 
deal  that  in  the  past  we  have  tried  hard  to  teach,  and  then  would 
endeavor  to  make  real  and  interesting  a  few  things  which  are  es- 
sential to  anj  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
"American  ideals  and  policies."  But  after  all,  these  studies  of 
geography,  history  and  civics  can  but  make  their  contribution  to 
the  intellectual  concept  denoted  by  the  words  our  country ;  they 
can  help  us  to  clarify  and  broaden  and  deepen  our  understanding 
of  the  words;  but  what  about  the  feeling  of  love,  of  unselfish  de- 
votion, "the  profound  will  within  us"  of  which  Cardinal  Mercier 
speaks  ?  Can  this  ever  come  to  us  through  gaining  information, 
through  any  purely  intellectual  process  ?  Do  we  not  have  to  grow- 
into  actual  vivid  consciousness  of  our  membership  in  the  nation  or 
(perhaps  in  war-time  many,  rather,  leap  into  it)  come  into  it,  at 
any  rate,  through  doing  something  together  with  others  to  meet  our 
common  needs  and  realize  our  common  aims?  And  if  this  is  true 
for  ourselves,  true  for  our  soldiers,  true  for  the  training  which  life 
brings  us  outside  school  walls,  must  we  not  recognize  the  fact  in 
our  attempt  to  develop  patriotism  in  school  ?  Must  we  not  seek  to 
find  opportunities  for  this  acting  together  for  common  ends  in  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  group  ?  Just  here  it  seems 
to  me  that  high  school  teachers  and  those  in  elementary  public 
schools  have  a  decided  advantage  over  us  of  the  normal  schools, 
whose  pupils  are  not  so  generally  at  school  in  their  own  home 
towns.  The  pupils  of  the  other  public  schools  have  a  chance  to 
share  in  the  comniunity  life  of  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  teachers  by  becoming  actual  participants  in  that  life  can  get 
a  hold  on  their  pupils  which  it  is  raore  difficult  for  us  to  get,  and 
can  work  out  real  problems  with  them  in  a  way  which  we  can 
but  envy.  However,  just  now  in  this  war-time  we  who  draw  our 
students  from  different  localities,  as  well  as  those  schools  which 
draw  each  from  its  own,  have  the  splendid  opportunity  of  the  spe- 
cial war  activities,  which  are  such  wonderful  instances  of  co-opera- 
tion to  attain  ideal  ends  and  through  such  efficient  organization  too. 
And  at  all  times  we  have  the  school  community  life,  which  if  we 
can  get  the  students  to  actually  feel^  actually  take  a  live  part  in, 
ought  to  be  a  great  help  in  building  up  a  social  consciousness.  Then 
we  have  their  connection  with  training  school  work,  and  there  we 
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can  help  them  to  discover  the  opportunities  for  group  action  in 
children's  lives,  opportunities  most  often  found,  of  course,  in  the 
smaller,  simpler,  groups  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Boy  Scouts,  or  like  organizations ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
older  pupils  in  how  to  teach  patriotism  to  the  younger  ones  will 
help  them  in  another  way  to  a  larger  share  of  this  group 
consciousness. 

I  know  my  theme  is  "Patriotic  Education  through  the  Social 
Studies,"  but  my  plea  is  that  this  education,  no  matter  how  well 
contrived  and  conducted,  will  be  ineffectual  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  experience  of  social  activities,  and  that  this  experi- 
ence of  the  pupils  may  take  on  the  character  of  the  most  valuable 
education  in  patriotism.  But  it  vnll  do  this  only  if  it  is  shared  and 
guided  by  teachers  who  themselves  really  feel  those  aspirations 
which  have  constituted  the  spirit  of  our  democracy  in  the  past  and 
which  make  it  worthy  to  live  in  the  present,  and. who  have  a  robust 
faith  that  even  in  this  terribly  difficult,  complicated  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  principle  of  majority  rule  has  not  broken  down,  democ- 
racy can  be  made  safe  for  the  world. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  question.  How  can  we  prevent  this 
group  consciousness  which  we  strive  to  promote,  from  becoming  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  arrogant — the  very  qualities  which  destroy  real  pa- 
triotism, though  they  sometimes  hide  under  its  name  ?  Is  there  any 
better  way  than  to  make  sure,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  group 
with  which  we  are  working  does  things,  not  only  for  itself  but  for 
other  groups  and  with  other  groups  ?  That  the  class  group  works  with 
some  other  class  and  for  it,  that  the  school  group  works  for  some 
other  school  and  with  it,  or  for  and  with  some  other  organization 
which  has  a  useful  place  in  the  community ;  that  the  national  group 
works  for  and  with  other  nations  ?  Is  not  the  most  practicable  and 
the  most  beneficient  form  of  internationalism  that  which  we  shall 
attain  through  true  patriotism?  > 
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f """DiiKiiiiimclui^I^Q  recent  years  there  has  been  a  persistent  ef- 
fort in  some  quarters  to  persuade  the  educational 
world  that  disciplinary  values  were  either  non- 
existent or  neglible.  I  doubt  if  many  of  those  who 
^iiriiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic^  have  not  paid  close  attention  to  this  controversy 
I  I  realize  the 'far-reaching  consequences  of  this  thesis, 

1  I  if  it  were  proved  true.     The  college,  as  such,  would 

*' ""'°""""""t*  probably  cease  to  exist,  for  it  would  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  offer  adequate  justification  for  the  expense  of  its  mainten- 
ance. Whatever  remained  of  higher  education  would  be  found 
only  in  various  technical,  professional  and  trade  schools.  The  stu- 
dent leaving  the  primary  school  would  find  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  immediately  choose  his  life's  work,  in  order  not  to  waste  time 
studying  something  of  no  future  value. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  a  doctrine  whose  wide  accept- 
ance would  entail  such  sweeping  changes  would  not  be  advanced  by 
perso:ps  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  educational  world,  un- 
less they  were  able  to  offer  a  considerable  number  of  sound  argu- 
ments in  support  of  it.  Certainly  that  was  my  own  expectation  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  first  began  to  examine  the  literature  of  the 
controversy  on  formal  discipline.  However,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  during  which  I  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  such  an  examination,  I  have  still  to  find  a  single 
sound  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  disciplinary  values  are 
negligible.  I  have  found  numerous  misstatements  of  fact,  many 
loose  inductions  from  fragmentary  and  frequently  unsignificant 
data,  many  unsound  deductions  from  arbitrary  statements  that  are 
claimed  as  general  principles  but  certainly  not  established  as  such. 
But  in  all  this  chaff  not  a  single  grain  of  wheat. 

One  might  think  that  a  doctrine  so  inadequately  supported  would 
not  obtain  enough  adherents  to  make  its  refutation  worth  while. 
However,  the  group  that  have  been  raising  so  much  clamor  in  favor 
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of  this  doctrine  make  up  in  the  qualifications  of  the  publicity 
agent  what  they  lack  in  those  of  the  scientist.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  average  auditor  in  an  educational  gathering  or  the  average 
reader  of  an  educational  journal  to  check  up  the  various  statements 
of  fact  in  an  address  or  an  article,  or  examine  with  the  attitude 
of  the  critical  thinker  the  various  arguments  there  advanced.  It  is 
fairly  easy  for  a  glib  talker  or  a  facile  writer  to  make  out  for  an 
unsound  doctrine  a  plausible  case  that  vidll  be  proof  against  the 
casual  examination  of  the  average  person. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  educational  theory  and  practice  are 
being  considerably  modified  to  their  detriment  by  the  wide  promul- 
gation of  a  false  doctrine.  It  is  the  duty  then  of  all  of  those  who 
realize  this  state  of  affairs  to  vigorously  combat  this  unfortunate 
propaganda.  This  can  be  done  in  part  by  pointing  out  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  argument  advanced  against  disciplinary  values,  and 
also  by  presenting  some  of  the  valid  arguments  in  favor  of  them.  In 
my  paper  this  morning  I  shall  consider  the  disciplinary  value  of 
mathematics,  regarded  as  a  training  in  deductive  reasoning. 

We  learn  from  logic  that  any  process  of  deductive  reasoning  can 
be  analyzed  into  a  series  of  syllogisms ;  we  also  learn  that  there  are 
only  a  limited  number  of  valid  forms  for  the  syllogism.  Hence, 
after  a  person  has  used  all  of  these  various  forms  time  and  again 
in  his  deductive  reasoning  in  one  field,  he  will  have  been  trained  in 
the  essential. process  of  deductive  reasoning  in  any  field.  In  no 
other  subject,  outside  of  formal  logic,  does  one  find  deductive  rea- 
soning so  extensively  used  nor  in  so  pure  a  form  as  in  mathematics. 
In  no  other  subject  is  it  so  easy  for  the  student  to  check  the  validity 
of  his  reasoning  processes.  From  these  considerations  it  follows 
that  a  study  of  mathematics  is  the  best  available  training  in  deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  proof  of  our  general  theorem  is  compara- 
tively brief.  We  know  from  our  mathematical  experiences,  how- 
ever, that  the  significance  of  a  general  theorem  is  best  understood 
by  examining  a  variety  of  special  examples  of  it.  We  shall  there- 
fore consider  some  examples  of  deductive  reasoning  in  the  fields  of 
public  debate  and  of  natural  science,  and  show  how  they  can  be 
analyzed  into  the  same  logical  elements  as  the  deductive  reasoning 
in  elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 
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In  a  speech  of  Calhoun  in  Congress  in  1828  he  argues  as  follows 
(argument  condensed)  : 

The  Constitution  is  an  agreement  between  sovereign  states  andhy 
an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  it  can  only  be  changed 
with  the  consent  of  three-  fourths  of  them.  Congress  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  general  government,  being  creatures  of  the 
Constitution  and  appointed  only  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  have  no 
power  to  change  it  or  to  change  the  conditions  of  the  parties  to 
it.  Therefore,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  they  would  commit  an  act 
of  usurpation. 

The  main  argument  here,  stated  in  syllogistic  form,  runs  as 
follows : 

Whoever  assumes  a  sovereign  power  to  which  he  has  no  rightful 
claim  is  a  usurper. 

Congress  in  attempting  to  change  the  Constitution  or  the  con- 
ditions of  the  parties  to  it  would  be  assuming  such  a  power. 

Therefore  Congress  would  be  a  usurper. 

This  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  following  argument  in  plane 
geometry : 

Any  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle. 

This  angle  is  inscribed  in  a  semicircle. 

Therefore  this  angle  is  a  right  angle. 

The  terms  of  this  syllogism  are,  it  is  true,  entirely  different  en- 
tities from  the  terms  of  the  previous  one.  But  the  form  of  the  syllo- 
gism is  absolutely  the  same,  and  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  familiarity 
with  the  latter  type  of  argument  does  not  make  it  easier  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  former  one. 

Lincoln,  in  the  course  of  the  well  known  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates, made  use^  of  the  following  argument : 

Since  human  slavery  is  essentially  a  wrong  it  should  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading,  and  efforts  should  be  made  towards  its  ulti- 
mate elimination.  This  should  be  done  because  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  wrong  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  situation  and  renders  negli- 
gible all  other  considerations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  this  argu- 
ment in  syllogistic  form  in  order  to  appreciate  the  analogy  between 
it  and  the  argument  used  in  the  solution  by  factoring  of  algebraic 
equations.  We  factor  the  left  hand  side  after  transposing  all  terms, 
to  that  side,  and  then  make  use  of  the  general  principle  that  a  value 
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of  X  that  makes  one  factor  vanish  makes  the  product  vanish,  no 
matter  what  the  values  of  the  other  factors. 

Darwin,  in  a  letter  of  1857  written  to  Asa  Gray,  gives  a  concise 
explanation  of  his  reasons  for  adopting  his  theory  of  ISTatural  Se- 
lection. In  one  place  he  argues  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  ISTa- 
tural Selection  from  the  known  results  of  selections  by  man  in 
breeding.  Expressed  in  syllogistic  form  his  argument  breaks  up 
into  two  syllogisms  and  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

A  process  essentially  similar  to  a  given  process  will  have  for  its 
main  result,  a  result  essentially  similar  to  the  main  result  of  the 
given  process. 

ISTatural  selection  is  essentially  similar  to  selection  by  man. 

Therefore  the  main  result  of  natural  selection  is  essentially  sim- 
ilar to  the  main  result  of  selection  by  man. 


The  only  result  essentially  similar  to  the  main  result  of  selection 
by  man  is  variety  of  species. 

The  main  result  of  natural  selection  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
main  result  of  selection  by  man. 

Therefore  the  main  result  of  natural  selection  is  variety  of 
species. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  a  great  master  of  inductive 
thought,  justifying  his  induction  by  deducing  from  it  known  facts. 
The  deductive  argument  above  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  deduc- 
tive reasoning  in  the  following  theorem  of  elementary  geometry: 

The  altitude  C  D  of  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  drawn  from 
the  vertex  of  the  right  angle,  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
segments  of  the  base. 

Here  also  the  argument  can  be  analyzed  into  two  syllogisms. 

Two  triangles  that  are  equiangular  are  similar. 
,  A  C  D  and  C  D  B  are  equiangular. 

Therefore  they  are  similar. 


Similar  triangles  have  the  sides  opposite  equal  angles  propor- 
tional. 

A  D  and  D  C,  D  C  and  D  B  are  opposite  equal  angles  in  similar 
triangles. 

A  C  D  and  C  D  B  are  equiangular. 
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"Not  only  is  mathematics  of  assistance  in  training  us  to  reason 
correctly  ourselves ;  it  is  also  of  assistance  in  training  us  to  detect 
fallacies  in  the  reasoning  of  others.  To  illustrate  this,  I  shall  con- 
sider two  well  known  examples  of  fallacious  argument  in  debate 
and  point  out  analogous  examples  of  fallacious  reasoning  in  ele- 
mentary geometry. 

In  his  great  debate  with  Daniel  Webster  on  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  put  forward  a  non- 
sequitur  of  a  very  subtle  form  which  was  widely  accepted  at  the 
time.    That  fallacy,  stated  in  logical  form,  was  as  follows: 

Any  compact  between  sovereign  States  may  be  nullified  by  those' 
States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  sov- 
ereign States. 

Therefore  South  Carolina  can  nullify  the  Constitution  and  with- 
draw from  the  Union. 

Webster's  reply  was  that,  conceding  that  the  Constitution  was  a 
compact  between  sovereign  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  not 
one  State  only,  but  all  the  States  are  parties  to  that  compact,  and 
therefore  the  compact  can  onlybe  dissolved  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States ;  no  one  State  can  nullify  the  compact  nor  withdraw 
from  the  Union. 

Hayne's  fallacy  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  following  fallacy  in 
elementary  geometry: 

Two  triangles  which  have  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  to  one 
of  them  equal  each  to  each,  are  not  necessarily  equal. 

These  two  triangles  have  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  one  of 
them  equal  each  to  each. 

Therefore  these  two,  triangles  are  not  necessarily  equal. 

Here  our  conclusion  is  false  for  the  case  where  the  equal  angles 
are  right  angles.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  major  premise  of  our 
syllogism  is  true  of  a  class  as  a  class  and  not  of  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  that  class,  whereas  the  conclusion  is  drawn  with  regard  to  a 
particular  member  of  the  class.  The  same  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Hayne's  fallacy. 

A  fallacious  argument  may  depend  on  a  weakness  in  one  of  the 
premises  as  well  as  on  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises.     In  this  case  a  skillful  debater,  in  stating  his' 
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sjUogism,  omits  the  weak  premise.  An  example  of  such  fallacious 
reasoning  my  be  found  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  In  the  de- 
bate at  Freeport,  Douglas  put  forih  an  argument  which,  stated  in 
syllogistic  form,  runs  as  follows : 

Lincoln  contends  that  a  permanent  division  into  free  and  slave 
States  will  cause  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  admission  of  another  slave  State  will  cause  a  permanent  di- 
vision of  the  Union. 

Therefore,  according  to  Lincoln,  such  an  admission  will  cause 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Here  the  minor  premise  is  obviously  the  weak  one,  and  Douglas 
was  careful  to  omit  it  in  stating  his  argument.  However,  Lin- 
coln, being  a  clear  and  accurate  reasoner,  perceived  the  omission, 
pointed  it  out,  and  attacked  this  weak  premise. 

An  analogous  form  of  fallacious  reasoning,  into  which  students 
of  elementary  geometry  easily  fall,  is  in  assuming  that  a  median  of 
a  triangle  which  is  nearly  equilateral  bisects  the  angle  at  the  vertex 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  Here,  if  they  are  compelled  to  put  their 
reasoning  into  syllogistic  form,  their  argument  will  be  as  follows : 

Any  median  of  an  equilateral  triangle  bisects  the  angle  at  the 
vertex  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

This  line  is  a  median  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Therefore  this  line  bisects  the  angle  at  the  vertex  from  which  it 
is  drawn. 

Li  this  form  of  statement  it  can  be  made  clear  to  them  that  the 
argument  breaks  down  because  the  second  premise  is  false. 

There  is  obviously  no  end  of  examples  of  the  analogy  between, 
deductive  reasoning  in  other  fields  and  deductive  reasoning  in 
mathematics.  The  few  I  have  given  suffice  to  show  how  close  the 
analogy  is.  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the  training  in  deductive  rea- 
soning which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  study  of  elementary 
mathematics  will  make  one  a  more  efficient  reasoner  in  any  field- 
in  which  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  data. 

The  disciplinary  value  of  mathematics  as  a  training  in  deductive 
reasoning  is  by  no  means  its  only  educational  value  which  is  pecul- 
iar to  itself.     Mathematical  notation  and  mathematical  procedure, 
are  now  to  a  large  extent  used  in  the  scientific  discussion  of  almost 
any  subject  that  can  be  studied  scientifically.    This  is  true  not  only 
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in  the  natural  sciences,  but  also  in  psychology  and  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. For  example  the  statistical  studies  which  are  so  important 
in  these  latter  subjects  require  considerable  mathematical  prepara- 
tion to  be  properly  understood.  It  is  obvious  that  one  cannot  ade- 
quately learn  mathematical  notation  and  procedure  in  an  inci- 
dental manner.  That  he  should  have  special  training  in  it  is  just 
as  important  as  that  he  should  have  special  training  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  Any  high  school  student  who  had  not  studied 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry  would  be  shut  out  from  a  proper 
understanding  of  even  the  elements  of  a  great  many  highly  impor- 
tant subjects  until  he  had  made  up  his  deficiency,  a  thing  not 
always  easy  to  do. 

♦  Moreover,  it  should  be  apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
past  history  of  the  sciences  and  present  tendencies  in  their  develop- 
ment, that  the  applied  value  of  mathematics  in  all  fields  of  accurate 
knowledge  will  be  ever  on  the  increase.  Whenever  qualitative  dis- 
tinctions are  sufficiently  analyzed,  they  are  found  to  be  essentially 
quantitative  distinctions.  Thus  the  difference  between  red  and 
blue  is  found  after  long  investigation  to  be  due  to  a.  difference  in  the 
wave  lengths  of  different  light  rays.  Many  other  examples  will 
occur  to  you  that  illustrate  the  same  tendency  in  the  progress  of 
science.  It  is  this  tendency  that  is  ever  increasing  the  number  of 
natural  phenomena  which  are  found  to  be  concrete  illustrations  of 
certain  mathematical  phenomena,  and  which  are  most  readily  com- 
prehended and  worked  with  by  those  having  mathematical  training. 
Space  is  lacking  to  speak  of  all  the  contributidns  of  mathematics 
to  education  which  I  think  are  peculiar  to  that  subject,  but  there  is 
one  further  contribution  that  I  feel  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
namely  the  value  of  mathematics  in  inculcating  a  scientific  ideal, 
a  desire  to  learn  the  truth  and  a  respect  for  the  truth.  IN'o  other 
subject  suitable  for  high  school  students  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
compared  with  mathematics,  and  particularly  elementary  geom- 
etry, in  this  respect.  This  latter  subject  was,  at  a  propitious  mo- 
ment, touched  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master,  a  man  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  great  scientist  and  a  great  expositor.  Euclid  has  left 
for  us  a  rich  heritage  of  educational  material,  if  we  but  realize  it. 
Here  we  have  a  subject  whose  material  is  drawn  from  the  every  day 
perceptions  of  any  wide-awake  child,  developed  from  fundamental 
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principles  that  are  easily  compreliended,  in  an  absolutely  rigorous 
and  scientific  manner.  In  every  subject  of  human  investigation 
the  importance  of  increasing  the  scientific  accuracy  of  procedure  is 
recognized.  Scientific  methods  in  all  human  activities  are  being 
more  and  more  insistently  demanded.  What  folly  then,  when  we 
have  a  perfect  model  of  scientific  procedure  suitable  for  high 
school  education,  to  toss  it  aside  and  content  ourselves  with  crude 
imitations.  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  progress  in  scientific  method, 
if  for  nothing  else,  that  we  shall  not  be  so  foolish. 
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!N".  Alvin  Pedeksen,  LoGAjq-,  Utah. 

}"»""""'°'"""""«fHEI^CE-  are  we  headed  in  the  teaching  of  English 
I  ^w  T  I  composition?  In  no  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
i  Iflf  I  have  school  men  been  so  lost  concerning  the  aim  of 
I  I  the  work.    As  Professor  C.  H.  Ward  pointed  out*  in 

^]iiuinniuQiiiinuiiic$  ^^^  recent  article,  we  have  shifted  in  this  matter 
1,  I  from    accuracy  as    an  objective,  to  fluency;  thence 

I  I   to  the  creating  of  literary  appreciation ;  and  later  on 

♦"'"""""°""""'"'*  to  what  was  termed  "self  expression."  ITor  is  the 
end  yet.  Self  expression  as  an  aim  is  questioned  now ;  and  so  the 
bewilderment,  as  to  just  what  we  are  driving  at,  persists. 

ISTaturally  the  results  of  such  confused  instruction  have  been, 
meager.  The  question  has  indeed  been  often  asked,  "Can  writing 
be  taught  ?"  We  have  lived  to  hear  Jack  London,  an  author  of  wide 
acceptance  who  produced  at  least  one  classic,  hurl  the  assertion  that 
he  had  to  forget  all  the  English  he  learned  in  Stanford  University 
before  he  could  write  successfully.  If  he  were  alone  in  this  atti- 
tude, it  would  not  be  so  disconcerting;  but  thousands  of  students 
who  have  taken  theme  courses  in  the  past  or  who  are  taking  them 
now,  acquiesce  in  the  criticism. 

As  a  case  in  point,  one  of  Cornell's  creditable  graduates  said  to 
me,  in  a  recent  conversation  bearing  upon  this  problem:  "My 
courses  in  English  succeeded  in  doing  one  thing  for  me :  they  con- 
vinced me  that  I  could  not  write."  In  enlarging  upon  his  remark, 
he  admitted  that  he  had  learned  a  great  mass  of  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  details ;  but  he  strenuously  maintained  that,  as  far  as  de- 
veloping ability  to  do  creative  writing  was  concerned,  the  result  of 
those  courses  had  been  largely  negative.  I  believe  this  man's  ex- 
perience can  be  very,  very  widely  duplicated. 

Successful  current  writers  generally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  look 
askance  upon  us  who  are  endeavoring  to  teach  composition.  They 
feel  that  we  are  school  ma'ams,  stilted  and  pedantic,  out  of  touch 
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with  real  writing;  that  we  don't  know  the  game  as  it  is  actually 
played.  This  in  itself  ought  to  stagger  every  instructor  of  English 
in  the  land  who  feels  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  make  him  look 
about  with  the  idea  of  getting  into  the  play.  Amid  such  clash  of 
opinion  we  are  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  were  the  ancient 
Israelites.  Like  them  we  need  a  Moses  to  lead  us  into  the  promised 
land,  which,  in  this  instance,  happens  to  be  that  of  wise  instruction 
in  English  composition. 

Is  such  guidance  at  hand  ?  Personally,  I  see  leadership  in  the 
teacher  of  journalism,  including  both  magazine  and  newspaper 
Meriting.  English  composition  is„  under  his  tuition,  struggling  to 
reach  a  new  ideal.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  proverbial  aim^ 
clouded  theme,  so  barren  in  its  results,  has  had  its  day.  Conse- 
quently, he  doesn't  ask  a  student  to  write  a  paper  for  or  at  him  with 
the  idea  of  pulling  down  an  "A"  or  of  lifting  up  an  "E"  grade,  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  accuracy,  fluency,  or  self.  On  the 
contrary  he  aims  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  current  writing  as  seen  all  about  him  in  the  dailies, 
weeklies,  and  monthlies,  in  the  hope  of  developing  creative  writers. 
Is  this  new  purpose  of  greater  value  as  an  end  in  teaching  composi- 
tion than  those  which  are  in  force  to-day  in  the  ordinary  class  in 
English  ?  If  so,  it  should  be  adopted  there  provided  it  is,  also, 
practicable. 

The  old  ideals,  already  mentioned,  failed  largely  to  stimulate 
the  class.  Writing  with  nothing  further  in  view  than  getting  a 
grade  or  developing  some  quality  like  fluency,  accuracy,  or  self 
expression — admirable  as  these  qualities  are — is  but  a  tame  per- 
formance ;  about  as  monotonous  to  the  student  as  is  drilling  to  the 
Sammy  who  sees  no  prospect  of  reaching  France. 

Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  a  student  in  the  old  type  of  English 
class  says:  "Tomorrow  I  must  write  a  theme  on  'An  Autumn 
Scene,'  'My  Autobiography,'  'Arthur  Dimmesdale,'  or  the  'Face  of 
My  Watch.'  "  Being  a  "good"  student  he  carefully  avoids,  let  us 
say,  the  split  infinitive  in  order  to  develop  accuracy,  self  expres- 
sion, fluency,  or  what  not.  Likewise  he  studiously  uses  "shall" 
with  the  first  person  for  simple  futurity,  and  "will"  with  the  sec- 
ond person  for  volition.  All  the  time  he  knows,  however,  that  his 
paper  will  go  no  further  than  the  instructor,  and  that  his  great 
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reward  will  be — a  grade  and  the  rhetorical  technique  which  it  rep- 
resents. The  student,  knowing  that  ordinary  life  calls  for  but  little 
of  such  technique,  grows  indifferent  to  the  subject.  As  a  motive 
for  creative  authorship,  therefore,  it  is  quite  inadequate. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Smith,  is  an  ordinary  student 
of  composition  in  College  X,  where  all  the  theme  work,  let  us  sup- 
pose, is  on  the  journalistic  basis.  He  says  to  himself:  "If  I  can 
find  right  materials,  learn  journalistic  methods  and,  at  the  same 
time,  become  fluent  and  correct — two  qualities  which  include 
largely  the  old  aims  of  the  English  master — I  can  write  up  my  war 
garden  with  the  possibility — a  discussion  of  which  follows  later  in 
the  paper — of  having  the  story  accepted  by  some  publication." 
What  a  difference  in  the  motive  power  of  these  two  students !  Con- 
trast their  possible  writing  futures. 

Granted  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  that  this  journalistic  ideal 
will  supply  the  stimulus  we  have  long  needed  for  getting  creative 
results  that  might  spell  authorship,  note  the  nature  of  the 
instruction. 

In  the  very  beginning  the  instructor  introduces  the  class  to  the 
writing  game.  In  order  to  do  this  he  makes  some  readjustments: 
the  old  rhetoric  with  its  rules  for  the  use  of  the  conima  and  the  cap- 
ital— together  with  other  vital  details  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
writer — is  pushed  mto  the  background.  It  does  not  make  a  com- 
plete exit,  however,  but  assumes  simply  a  secondary  station  from 
which  it  may  be  conveniently  summoned  in  an  emergency.  A  point, 
possibly  a  dangling  participle,  arises  in  a  student's  manuscript,  to 
illustrate,  that  will  lessen  its  chances  of  acceptance  by  some  publi- 
cation. "Genung"  is  consequently  opened  to  page  60,  ISTote  2, 
and  the  point  is  there  and  then  forever  clinched  under  the  white 
heat  of  a  student's  ambition  to  get  into  print. 

The  current  magazine  and  the  newspaper  fill  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  the  old  text.  In  scores  of  the  best  high  schools  and  colleges, 
students  are  thus  enabled  to  see  what  is  actually  being  written  and 
sold  today.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  reason  for  this  step  forward 
by  these  schools  has  been  to  show  the  students  that  English  compo- 
sition is  a  living  subject,  in  that  it  deals  with  live  things.  This  is 
a  commendable  idea;  but,  in  addition,  the  student  should  by  all 
all  means  be  led  to  write  about  such  things  and  in  that  way  him- 
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self.  This  should  be  the  central  purpose  of  bringing  the  new  ap- 
peal into  the  English  class. 

Consequently  no  one  periodical,  like  ''The  Independent"  or  the 
"Literary  Digest,"  for  instance,  should  be  made  the  text  of  the 
year,  as  is  the  common  practice ;  for  by  so  doing,  only  one  quality 
of  writing  is  learned.  They  style  of  "The  American"  magazine  is, 
to  exemplify,  radically  different  from  that  of  the  "New  Republic." 
The  conservative  method  and  matter  of  the  "Springfield  Republi- 
can" contrast  vividly  with  that  of  "The  San  Francisco  Examiner." 
Yet  there  is  art  in  each  t^^e,  although  it  is  of  a  higher  order  in  one 
than  in  the  other.    Each  is,  nevertheless,  worth  learning. 

In  order  to  keep  before  the  student  such  different  manifestations 
of  current  writing,  the  teacher  introduces  as  texts,  various  types  of 
periodicals  so  that  the  novice  may  see  the  wide  variety  of  current 
"journalistic  literature.  He  nxay  then  choose  that  kind  which  ap- 
peals to  him  and  for  which  he  is  best  adapted ;  or  he  may  aim  at 
them  all,  at  becoming  a  general  utility  man.  It  is  probably  doubts 
ful  whether  a  writer  should  limit  his  literary  output  to  one  partic- 
ular kind,  thus  narrowing  his  chances  of  "landing."  A  versatile 
author,  other  things  being  equal,  stands  a  much  better  chance  of 
recognition,  unless  of  course  he  be  a  genius  in  some  particular  line. 

l^ot  only  does  the  teacher  thus  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the 
field  into  which  he  wishes  to  lead  his  proteges,  but  he  also  shows 
them  the  variety  of  the  literary  art  within  the  covers  of  single 
types ;  for  here  too  there  is  room  for  wide  choice. 

Almost  every  periodical,  to  illustrate,  uses  the  aphorism,  epi- 
gram, jest,  and  anecdote.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  are 
"clipped"  and  used  second  hand.  But  many  magazines — "Life," 
"Judge,"  "Everybody's,"  "Smart  Set" — and  many  newspapers 
buy  such  material.  Why  should  not  the  witty  American  student 
enter  the  humor  market?  It  would  help  him  laugh  and  grow  fat 
and,  at  the  same  time  possibly,  earn  money  for  a  new  tie  or  an  oc- 
casional small  war  contribution. 

Likewise  magazines  and  many  newspapers  constantly  publish  the 
brief  item  giving  a  bit  of  information ;  a  short  cut  in  dictating  let- 
ters ;  a  method  of  saving  gasoline — something  learned  through  ex- 
perience or  observation  that  will  help  others  save  time  and  money. 
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Editors  are  accepting  such  by  the  score  weekly.  Almost  everyone 
ought  to  have  some  to  offer. 

The  short  article  of  a  few  paragraphs,  found  everywhere,  its  full- 
grown  brother — the  long  article — the  informal  personal  essay,  the 
newspaper  report,  stories,  playlets,  poetry — these  various  forms, 
in  great  demand,  if  done  well,  all  invite  the  student  to  try  his  hand. 

The  field  is  thus  laid  out  for  the  class  both  in  general  view  and 
in  detail.  The  map  shows  diversity  of  type  not  only  as  to  periodi- 
cals but  also  as  to  forms  within  each.  Something  in  this  vast  field 
ought  to  appeal  to  every  member  enrolled  in  the  class.  Some  will 
be  interested  in  many  of  the  forms;  some,  in  a  few;  others  will 
specialize  possibly  in  one  form.  Altogether  the  work  should  make 
a  wide  appeal,  however,  for  the  teacher  indicates  that  aside  from 
the  inherent  interest  in  merely  constructing  such  timely  exercises, 
.the  smallest  of  these  forms,  if  built  aright,  may  bring  a  dollar 
check ;  the  larger  ones,  prices  in  proportion. 

The  class  then  begins  the  study  of  the  various  forms,  in  order 
to  learn  through  actual  analysis  how  they  must  be  done.  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  each  ?  The  paragraph  item,  for  instance.  One 
such,  selected  from  a  current  magazine  and  discussed  in  class,  re- 
veals the  following  essentials:  Straight  forward  language;  in- 
formation of  practical,  usable  nature,  short  suggestive  title ;  an  ef- 
fective opening  sentence,  and  an  interesting  concluding  one. 

Following  the  discussion  the  class  members  construct  a  para- 
graph item  individually.  If  successful  it  may  mean  not  only  an  A 
grade  but  that  the  item  will  be  printed ;  if  not  successful  enough  to 
reach  the  publishing  room,  it  may  still  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
the  class,  or  better  laboratory,  and  get  a  C  grade,  just  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  theme.  There  seems  to  be  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose. 

So  the  work  goes  on  from  step  to  step  and  from  form  to  form. 
The  short  and  the  long  article,  the  essay,  the  news-story,  the  editor- 
ial, the  playlet — each  is  tried  in  turn.  Current  models  are  first 
analyzed,  then  the  student  creates,  moulds,  shapes  for  this  audience 
or  that,  for  "Collier's"  or  "The  American,"  for  a  state  magazine, 
a  city  or  a  village  paper. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  problematic  Mr.  Jones,  who  as  an  aver- 
age student,  is  learning  journalism  in  College  X.     What  are  th^ 
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actual  possibilities  of  his  "landing"  with  some  publication  the  sup- 
posed war-garden  story  ? 

Judging  from  the  general  quality  of  students'  writing  and  from 
the  usual  reports  of  editors  when  student  competitions  have  been 
held,  one  is  likely  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Jones  stands  50  chances  to 
1  of  being  disappointed.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  meager  results  have  come  from  our  old  system  of  preparatory 
training  in  writing.  It  has  been  a  common  experience  of  stu- 
dents— to  which  most  college  graduates  of  the  past  will  testify — to 
go  through  class  after  class  in  English  Composition  and  hear  but 
the  most  casual  references,  if  any  at  all,  to  current  magazines.  And 
if  mention  was  made  of  the  newspaper,  it  was  done  in  protest,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper,  as  the  chief  literature  of  the 
American  people,  is  very  important.  Instead  of  being  led  to  mod- 
ern writing,  students  have  played  the  "Sedulous  ape,"  as  Stevenson 
said,  "to  Lamb,  Haslitt,  and  Macaulay." 

In  contrast  to  the  handicap  of  such  training  as  far  as  getting 
into  print  is  concerned,  Mr.  Jones  will  have  had  direct,  specific  help 
throughout  his  college  years  and  possibly  also  in  the  high  school. 
His  courses  in  composition  will  have  been  designed  to  enable  him 
to  approach  current  periodicals  in  subject  matter  and  style  of  ex- 
pression. It  may  be  objected  that  such  specific  help  will  not  be 
forthcoming  since,  ordinarily,  the  teacher  is  neither  a  magazine 
nor  newspaper  man.  That,  I  take  it,  is  a  reflection  on  the  teacher 
rather  than  on  the  aim  herein  set  forth.  If  the  ideal  itself  is 
worth  while,  it  is  urgent  that  the  teacher  acquire  speedily  the  jour- 
nalistic point  of  view — if  not  by  actual  contact  and  participation, 
then  at  least  by  close  study.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  a 
teacher  who  does  not  know  English  as  it  is  written  to-day  has  any 
right  to  attempt  to  lead  a  class  in  composition. 

In  estimating  the  chances  Mr.  Jones  has  of  getting  his  story  ac- 
cepted it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  has  been  in  a  system  of  training, 
the  teachers  of  which  have  made  sufficient  exertion  to  learn  the 
writing  game. 

It  should  be  further  remembered  in  equating  Mr.  Jones'  possi- 
bilities that  he  will  naturally  have  been  taught  by  such  instructors 
that  the  competition  for  acceptance  of  material  is  keen,  and  that  in 
the  writing  world  he  is  pitted,  in  the  main,  against  men  who  know 
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how  to  write  and  what  to  write  about.  As  a  result,  he  will  not  ex- 
pect continuous  acceptance  unless  he  feels  that  he  is  a  genius.  On 
the  contrary  he  will  probably  be  delighted  if  he  can  become  even 
an  occasional  "volunteer"  contributor.  This  should  surely  be  ^jos- 
sible,  in  view  of  his  preparation  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
periodicals  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  writers.  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  Company  wrote  me  recently,  that  they  publish' 
about  sixteen  articles  monthly  by  different  writers,  and  that  the 
staff,  being  too  busy  with  other  work,  seldom  contribute.  They  are 
therefore,  said  the  letter,  constantly  on  the  watch  for  new  recruits. 
So,  no  doubt,  are  various  other  publications — both  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Finally  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  Mr.  Jones,  let  it  be  kept 
in  mind  that  he  will  not  expect,  early  in  the  game  at  least,  to  land 
his  material  in  "Collier's,"  or  the  "ISTew  York  "Times,"  although 
he  may  do  so ;  such  cases  are  on  record.  But  let  us  grant  the  almost 
impossible  excellence  of  such  journals  as  far  as  amateurs  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  a  marked  difference,  however,  between  the  skill 
required  for  reaching  such  journals  and  that  required  for,  getting 
into  a  state  magazine  or  town  paper.  The  student  may  be  able  to 
reach  somewhat  quickly  one  of  these  intermediate  standards. 

May  I  suggest  here  that  considerable  opportunity  for  students  in 
this  regard  would  be  created  by  arrangements  between  state  pub- 
lishers of  magazines'  and  newspapers  and  college  teachers  whereby 
these  periodicals  run  occasional  student  pages  or  columns.  Why 
should  not  the  "Tribune,"  for  instance,  have  a  university  column 
every  Sunday  ?  This  has  already  been  done  for  some  years  in  cer- 
tain states  with  great  success.  Publishers  might  find  it  a  good  in- 
vestment because  of  the  interest  it  would  create  in  families  that 
have  children  in  the  college  courses. 

But  suppose  after  all  Mr.  Jones  fails  of  acceptance ;  doesn't  get 
into  print  at  all.  He  vtdll  then  have  to  content  himself  with  other 
distinct  gains  that  come  to  him  as  a  result  of  the  training  his  class 
work  has  entailed  upon  him.  He  will,  for  instance,  have  mastered, 
as  a  means  to  his  absorbing  end,  rhetorical  and  grammatical  de- 
tails— more  I  believe  than  under  the  old  system  because  of  greater 
incentive  to  write.  Granting  the  worst  he  will  still  be  a  gainer. 
His  efforts  at  approaching  journalistic  standard  of  excellence  will, 
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furthermore,  give  him,  added  appreciation  of  different  magazines 
and  newspapers,  the  best  examples  of  which  he  will  have  analyzed 
in  class  in  order  to  learn  their  art.  The  general  results  of  such  study 
will  contribute  much  to  his  daily  reading  enjoyment  and  his  com- 
mon knowledge  of  world  events  and  ideas. 

But  above  all,  however,  the  ordinary  student  in  the  journalistic 
class  will  become,  •  through  the  training  involved  in  hunting  live 
material,  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  world  about  him.  He  will 
learn  to  look  at  it ;  to  listen  to  it ;  to  read  about  it.  As  a  result,  he 
will  gradually  become  conscious  of  a  thousand  things  of  interest 
and  beauty.  As  they  crowd  through  his  mind  he  will  subject  each 
to  careful  scrutiny.  Has  this  particular  one  elements  that  will  in- 
terest some  part  of  humanity  ?  If  so,  it  may  sell.  He  will  thus  form 
the  habit  of  living  acutely  and  fully,  whereas  without  such  discip- 
line he  would  likely  move  about  in  a  world  but  half  realized. 
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H.  Meeiaist  ^Illek^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

I ^""'"""'°' "'""f  HILE  on  his  campaigns,  I^apoleon  carried,  in  his  pri- 

I  V  ^  T  I  ^^^^'  equipage,  the  books  he  loved  best ;  likewise 
I  Vw  =  ^^®  second  Prussian  Frederick  found  time,  between 
I  I   battles  and  intrigues,  ,to  read  from  favorite  authors 

^jtiimiiiiiiaiiimiiiimj  ^^^  compose  no  mean  part  of  the  twenty-odd  vol- 
I  I   umes  of  prose  and  verse  he  left  behind.     It  is  not 

I  I  strange,  therefore,  if  to-day's  bibliophile,   amid  uni- 

*'' »"°""""""^*  versal  war    gloom,    seeks    excuse    for    a    moment 

or  two  of  forgetfulness  among  his  library  shelves  with 
some  fond  literary  memory.  Such  an  excuse  marks  1918,  resting 
in  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Emily  Bronte's  birth,  and  many  a 
hand  will  stretch  out  towards  the  shelf-lined  walls  to  take  down, 
and  once  again  con  over,  "Wuthering  Heights." 

One  will  do  this  for  Emily's  sake  alone ;  another  because  she  was 
the  sister  of  the  more  celebrated  though  not  more  gifted  Charlotte, 
and  this  last  will  inevitably  consider  the  centenary  suggestions  in- 
complete without  a  rereading  of  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "Shirley."  Per- 
haps, too,  yet  unsatisfied,  he  will  let  his  eye  skim  the  titles  until  it 
is  arrested  by  "Agnes  Grey"  and  "The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall," 
works  of  the  less  talented  but,  nevertheless,  eminently  worth-while 
Anne,  youngest  of  the  Bronte  girls.  For  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  think  or  speak  of  these  noted  women  sepa- 
rate and  apart,  their  lives  were  so  deeply  grooved  together,  their 
mutuality  of  sympathy  so  intense  and  keen.  Then,  also,  the  lustre 
surrounding  the  Bronte  name,  fated  to  remain  undimmed  through 
passing  years,  has  at  its  source  something  even  more  commanding 
than  mere  superiority  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  is  tejnperament, 
pronounced  and  magnetic,  moulded  under  the  influence  of  a  wild, 
melancholy  environment  and  the  shadow  of  deep,  penetrating 
sorrow,  which  has  illuminated  sentences  and  chapters,  bringing  the 
sisters,  themselves,  into  close  human  fellowship  with  the  man  who 
knows  what  it  means  to  feel  as  well  sd  to  live. 

The  mother  of  these  remarkable  girls   (they  were  little  more 
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than  that  when  they  died)  was  a  frail  and  delicate  woman  who 
passed  away  while  they  were  yet  babies,  leaving  besides,  Marie 
and  Elizabeth,  eldest  of  the  family  offspring,  and  Branwell,  the 
one  son,  born  between  Emily  and  Anne.  Her  married  life  had  cov- 
ered nine  not  happy  years.  The  husband  and  father,  E^verend 
Patrick  Bronte,  an  austere,  selfish  recluse,  spent  most  of  his  time 
locked  up  in  his  study  where,  notwithstanding  considerable  learn- 
ing, his  efforts  resulted  in  nothing  more  important  than  ineffective 
poetry,  ephemerel  tracts,  and  tedious  sermons.  The  brief  periods 
he  gave  to  his  wife  and  family  all  too  often  ended  in  violent  dis- 
plays of  temper  succeeded  1)y  prolonged  .absences  with  his  ascetic 
musings  and  dusty  tomes.  The  Brontes,  then,  may  be  said  to  have 
had  no  childhood;  very  little  money  was  in  the  chest  and  their 
early  education  was  undertaken  by  the  head  of  the  house  upon . 
peculiar,  if  characteristic,  lines.  He  made  no  effort  to  establish  a 
common  plane  of  sympathy,  understanding,  and  affection.  Instead 
of  bending  the  knee  to  youth  and  the  joys  that  belong  to  it,  this 
solemn,  misanthropic  curate  sought  to  make  his  son  and  daughters 
old  before  their  time  with  unwholesome  concentration  and  abstruse 
debates  upon  the  philosophy  of  life.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  the  chil- 
dren have  playfellows;  the  isolation  of  the  Bronte  home  afforded 
few  opportunities  for  society. 

It  stood  in  the  village  of  Haworth,  now  as  then  a  gray,  weird 
sentinel  amid  the  Yorkshire  hills  and  moors.  Beyond  the  strag- 
gling hamlet,  neither  wood  nor  river  relieved  the  limitless,  treeless 
waste  visible  on  every  side.  Here  and  there,  the  eye  caught  a  stone 
fence,  or,  perchance,  an  old  mill  or  inn,  but  the  scene  as  a  whole 
had  the  aspect  of  Nature  brooding  in  dull  cynicism.  White  with 
snow  in  winter,  black  at  midsummer,  it  was  only  when  spring  and 
autumn  sprinkled  the  heather  with  greens  and  purples  that  the  mo- 
notony was  broken.  Larks,  cuckoos,  linnets,  and  finches  twittered  in 
the  bushes,  wild  ducks  flew  past  and  white  sea  mews  were  occasion- 
ally blown  inland,  but  they  made  the  scene  more  melancholy,  the 
loneliness  more  lonely  by  the  very  incongruity  of  their  songs.  The 
vicarage,  a  two-story  double  dwelling,  set  apart,  of  gray-black  stone, 
became  additionally  grim  and  solitary  by  the  close  proximity  of  a 
graveyard.  The  nearest  building,  a  half-mile  away,  was  the  "Black 
Bull,"  where  weak,  tippling  Branwell  spent  many  days  of  his  pur- 
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poseless  career.  It  wa^  in  these  surroundings  that  Charlotte, 
Emily  and  Anne  abode  during  the  greater  part  of  their  existence. 
Here  thej  saw  Marie  and  Elizabeth  breathe  their  last ;  here  the  dis- 
sipated brother,  after  inflicting  sorrow  upon  himself  and  them, 
passed  from  darkness  into  light,  and  here,  too,  Charlotte  beheld 
the  two  beloved  companions,  through  most  of  life's  fitful  journey, 
sicken  and  die  before  the  world  was  prepared  to  recognize  the 
genius  both  possessed. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  once  wrote,  "I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  'Wuthering  Heights,'  but  it  is  a  fiend  of  a  book."  Yet  it 
evidenced  the  logical  effect  of  abnormal  association  upon  such  a  na- 
ture as  was  Emily's.  She  wrote  the  romance  because  she  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so :  the  force  and  fire  within  her  burst  all  bonds  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  paper — and  stroke  after  stroke  was  laid  on 
blackly,  with  never  a  relieving  high-light.  In  this,  Emily's  work 
differed  from  Charlotte's.  There  is  a  distinct  vein  of  sadness  in  all 
that  emanates  from  the  pen  of  the  latter,  but  palpable  touches  of 
humor  abound  as  well.  Her  stories  give  the  ipapression  of  a  per- 
sonality hypersensitive  to  a  degree,  yet  one  in  which  a  germ  of  mel- 
ancholy is  subordinated  to  the  fascination  felt  in  exercising  keen 
powers  of  observation  over  everything  vital.  She  was  interested  ip. 
the  action  of  the  drama  being  played  around  her  rather  than  in 
the  psychology  of  it. 

Jane  Eyre,  not  overlooking  Lucy  Snowe,  in  "Villette,"  is  her 
best  portrait  of  herself.  In  the  book  bearing  the  former  name-title, 
the  experience  of  the  heroine  at  the  charity  school,  Lowood  Insti- 
tution, told  with  a  Dickensian  commingling  of  pathos  and  humor, 
were  the  author's  own  at  Cowan's  Bridge,  while  in  little  Helen 
Burns,  a  pupil  there,  her  sister  Maria  finds  faithful  reflections. 
Taciturn  Grace  Poole,  with  her  pipe,  is  a  clever  sketch  of  such 
nondescript,  middle-class  character  as  abounds  in  all  country-sides, 
but  much  in  the  delineation  of  Eochester  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Thackeray  whom  Charlotte  greatly  admired.  The 
beloved,  whimsical  figure  of  Paul  Immanuel  in  "Villette"  had  as 
prototype  Monsieur  Heger,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Rue' 
d'Isabelle  school  at  Brussels,  where  the  authoress  spent  two  happy 
years.  Rose  and  Jessie  Yorke,  too,  in  "Shirley,"  were  drawn  from 
the  Misses  Taylor,  schoolfellows  during  part  of  her  sojourn  there. 
Shirley  Kuldar  was  Emily,  though,  in  fond  fancy,  painted  with  a 
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background  of  prosperity  and  comparative  sunshine.  Many  of  tibe 
incidents  connected  with  the  child  of  fiction,  however,  happened  to 
the  living  girl :  Shirley's  way  of  sitting  on  a  rug,  reading,  with  arm 
around  her  rough  bulldog's  neck ;  her  calling  to  a  strange  dog  run- 
ning past,  with  hanging  head  and  lolling  tongaie,  to  give  it  a 
draught  of  water,  its  maddened  snap  at  her,  the  stern  presence  of 
mind  which  carried  her  to  the  kitchen  and  the  pressure  of  a  hot 
iron  upon  the  bitten  place  and,  finally,  complete  silence  until  every 
danger  was  past — all  are  true  records  from  the  sister's  life.  The 
night  attack  on  the  mill  and  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
owner,  so  thrillingly  narrated  in  this  same  novel,  were  actual  York- 
shire occurences. 

As  one  turns  the  pages  of  Emily  Bronte's  only  novel  and  reads 
her  few  poems,  he  looks  in  vain  for  any  coticern  in  men  and  objects 
as  correlative  factors  of  the  social  fabric.  As  such  she  cared  for 
them  not  at  all.  Human  associations,  outside  of  her  immediate 
family  circle  were  neither  sought  nor  encouraged.  While  the  elder 
sister  gained  inspiration  from  the  moving  currents  around  her,  the 
younger  created  entirely  from  intense  subjective  analysis,  albeit 
the  main  theme  of  her  great  book  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  a 
love  episode  in  the  life  of  her  brother.  Passion  peopled  her  world 
and  sensation  colored  its  scenery.  Had  Locke  and  Kant  lived  in 
the  era  graced  by  these  two  utterly  dissimilar  exponents  of  expres- 
sion, they  might  well  have  pointed  to  them  as  abundantly  illustrat- 
ing the  workings  of  their  respective  schools  of  philosophy,  material- 
istic and  idealistic.  Emily  comes  closer  to  Edgar  Allan  Pope  in 
temperament,  conception,  and  spontaneity  of  utterance  than  any 
other  who  has  ever  written.  Here  and  there  will  be  found  a  sug- 
gestion of  Thoinas  Hardy  or,  again,  of  Coleridge,  but  the  prevail- 
ing power  in  her  work  is  the  wild,  mystic  spirit  that  pervades  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 

"Wuthering  Heights"  centers  around  the  love  of  Heathcliff 
and  Catherine  Earnshaw,  though  as  individuals  the  actors,  them- 
selves, are  dwarfed  by  a  veritable  personification  of  the  fierce, 
panther-like  yearning  of  the  one,  menacing  all  that  opposes  it,  and 
the  wild,  restless  response  of  the  other.  It  is  a  moorland  psychol- 
ogy of  love  and  hate  rather  than  a  story.  On  her  death  bed,  Cath- 
erine abandons  every  thought  of  peace  in  the  hereafter  apart  from 
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Heathcliff,  declaring  she  will  come  for  him  and  bind  him  to  an 
eternal  union.  To  the  joyless,  malignant  man  there  now  remains 
only  the  hope  that  she  will  come.  In  this  he  continues  to  live ;  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  realized  he  dies,  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile  creep- 
ing over  the  gloom  of  his  face.  So  competent  an  authority  as  Swin- 
burne says  of  this  book,  ''The  whole  work  is  not  more  incomparable 
in  the  effect  of  its  atmosphere  or  landscape  than  in  the  peculiar 
note  of  its  wild  and  bitter  pathos ;  but  most  of  all  is  it  unique  in  the 
special  and  distinctive  character  of  its  passion.  The  love,  which 
devours  life  itself,  which  devastates  the  present  and  desolates  the 
future  with  unquenchableiind  ranging  fire,  has  nothing  less  pure  in 
it  than  flame  or  sunlight.  And  this  passionate  and  ardent  chastity 
is  utterly  and  unmistakably  spontaneous  and  unconscious.  ISTot  till 
the  story  is  ended,  not  till  the  effect  of  it  has  been  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed and  digested,  does  the  reader  even  perceive  the  simple  and 
natural  absence  of  any  grosser  element,  any  hint  or  suggestion  of  a 
baser  alloy  in  the  ingredients  of  its  human  emotion  than  in  the 
splendor  of  lightning,  or  the  roll  of  a  gathered  wave." 
'  The  author  was  twenty-eight  when  this  book  was  written — just 
two  years  before  she  died.  As  Coleridge  came  under  the  spell  of 
German  romance  and  expression,  so  did  she  during  the  six  months 
spent  at  the  Rue  d'Isabelle  with  Charlotte.  The  grotesque,  de- 
moniac element  in  Hoffman's  tales  particularly  appealed  to  her 
then  and  all  through  her  after  life.  Add  a  passionate  love  for  music 
and  an  ability  to  make  the  piano  reflect  her  every  mood,  and  one 
has  revealed  all  the  extraneous  inducement  needed  by  a  stature  like 
Emily  Bronte's  to  color  existence  with  her  dreams.  She  talked 
little  and,  more  often  than  not,  preferred  to  be  alone,  yet  Mon- 
sieur Heger,  even  in  those  earlier  days,  was  singularly  attracted  to 
her  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  genius,  imagination, 
and  power,  Emily  was  Charlotte's  superior. 

Glancing  casually,  for  a  first  time,  at  that  tall,  slender,  gTace- 
ful  figure,  crowned  with  lovely  dark  brown  hair  and  looking 
queenly  in  one  of  her  "best  dresses,"  an  observer  would  not  have 
immediately  suspected  her  unusual  individuality  and  gifts.  Only 
three  or  four  persons,  outside  of  Charlotte  and  Anne,  were  ever  per- 
mitted to  knock  at  the  door  of  her  real  self,  and  even  these  ad- 
vanced  little  further  than  the  threshold.     Only  in  the  companion- 
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sMp  of  the  two  she  loved  best  on  earth  was  any  inclination  to  un- 
mask made  manifest,  and  this  unveiling,  unintermittingly,  proved 
but  partial.  As  thej  sat  around  the  table  of  an  evening,  each  writ- 
ing her  story  and  each  lending  hand  in  the  other's  work,  the  crea- 
tor of  Heathcliff  was  apt  to  show,  in  whitening  face,  set  mouth,  and 
large,  questioning  eyes,  glistening  as  they  varied  from  dark  grey 
to  blue,  something  of  the  tumultuous  emotions  struggling  for  out- 
let. They  saw  her,  too,  as  she  quietly  went  about  her  household 
duties,  cooking  and  dusting  ,yet  always  keeping  paper  and  pencil 
by  her  side  with  which  to  jot  dovm  a  passing  thought. 

But  every  chance  she  got,  Emily,  clad  in  unconventional  garb, 
was  off  for  the  moors,  whistling  to  her  dogs  and  hastening  onward 
with  great  strides,  l^ature  she  loved  superlatively,  and  the  wider 
and  fiercer  she  found  it  the  closer  was  the  aflfinity.  Indeed,  all  her 
movements  had  the  lithe  beauty  of  the  untamed  animal  which  held 
for  her  such  curious  satisfaction.  Exquisite  tenderness,  however, 
was  a  main  characteristic  in  this  anomalous  grouping;  it  was  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  the  girl  coming  home  across  the  dark  heath 
carrying  in  her  hands  a  wounded  bird  or  rabbit,  talking  softly  to 
it  the  while.  A  personality  such  as  hers  could  never  be  fully  un- 
derstood, as  she  herself  surely  felt  when  she  wrote : 

"So  stood  I,  in  Heaven's  glorious  sun, 
And  in  the  glare  of  Hell, 
My  spirit  drank  a  mingled  tone. 
Of  seraph's  song  and  demon's  moan. 
What  my  soul  bore,  my  soul  alone 
Within  itself  may  tell !" 

The  year  1848  was  closing  in,  when  Bran  well  was  laid  in  his 
grave.  Emily  had  long  been  suffering  from  the  family  inherit- 
ance, consumption,  and  the  demise  of  her  brother,  whom  she  had 
ever  viewed  with  compassion  and  solicitude,  hastened  her  own  end. 
She  passed  into  the  great  unknown  towards  the  close  of  December 
and  the  manner  of  her  death  was  not  disconsonant  with  the  strange- 
ness of  her  life.  She  died  standing  upright,  in  the  little  parlor  at 
Haworth,  with  one  hand  leaning  upon  the  table. 
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Walter  H.  Young^  A.  M.,  Supekintendent  of  Schools, 
St.  Johnsburt,  Vt. 

III. 

School  Discipline. 

y"""""""""""""'}E  HAVE  seen  how  school  management  prepares  the 
I  "¥  ^  y  I  way  for  self-control  by  removing  possibilities  of  f ric- 
i  Vlf  I  tion.  The  government  is  reasonable,  firm  and  well- 
i  I  administered.     The  pupil  is  satisfied  with  it  in  the 

^iiiiiiniiiKatriiiiiiiiiic^  same  way  that  the  average  American  citizen  is  sat- 
I    ,  I  isfied  with  his  government.     The  latter  lives  and 

1  1  moves  within  certain  limitations;  yet  these  restric- 

-*""" °"'"' "*  tions  are  for  his  welfare,  and  he  recognizes  them  as 

such.  In  no  way  do  the  laws  of  his  country  tend  to  make  him  a  bad 
citizen ;  they  regulate  good  conduct,  do  not  cause  mischievous  con- 
duct, and  punish  evil  doing. 

Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  second  great  factor  in  securing 
right  discipline,  namely  instruction.  Instruction  and  manage- 
ment are  closely  related.  Without  good  instruction,  management 
becomes  formal,  deadening;  without  good  management  instruc- 
tion is  less  effective,  in  many  cases  well-nigh  impossible.  We  shall 
see  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  has  a  powerful  effect  upon 
discipline ;  for  the  child  who  is  interestedly  employed  will  furnish 
little  or  no  trouble  in  school. 

Interest  and  Discipline. 

Jton  the  present  series  of  articles  on  School  Discipline  we  have 
sought  the  positive  and  constructive  elements  Avhich  enter  into  good 
discipline.  We  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  ideal  of  discipline,  and 
upon  school  management.  'Eow  we  are  to  discuss  interest  in  its  re- 
lation to  conduct.  This  is  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  matter.  For 
unless  a  teacher  can  really  interest  the  pupil  he  will  have  difficulty 
in  holding  him  to  his  work.  We  have  emphasized  those  conditions 
whicli  make  for  good  conduct,  and  without  which  self-control  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  becomes  difiicult.  Our  desire  has  been  to  point 
the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  two  objects :  first,  make  the  gen- 
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era!  school  conditions  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  do  not  and  can- 
not become  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  right-thinking  boy  or  girl ; 
second,  get  at  the  heart  of  the  pupil  through  his  work.  By  doing 
these  two  things  the  teacher  of  even  fair  personality  will  have  a 
well-organized,  wide-awake  and  well-disciplined  school. 

Enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  good  instruction  is  enthus- 
iasm on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  must  show  that  he  enjoys  the 
subject,  that  he  is  filled  to  oTer-flowing  with  it,  and  desires  to  im- 
part it  to  his  class.  If  he  lacks  this  enthusiasm  his  instruction 
will  be  lifeless  and  uninteresting.  'No  matter  how  well  he  may 
know  the  details  of  the  subject  matter,  without  enthusiasm-  the  re- 
sults will  not  rise  above  mediocre. 

iNTow  enthusiasm  does  not  mean  gush  or  twaddle  or  maudlin  sen- 
timent. It  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  work  himself  into  a  state 
of  ecstacy  over  what  he  is  doing,  and  in  this  way  produce  a  pass- 
ing emotion.  It  must  not  be  "made  out  of  whole  cloth ;"  it  must 
be  genuine.  He  cannot  fool  his  children.  They  can  tell  with  start- 
ling accuracy  whether  his  interest  is  real  or  assumed.  The  teacher, 
in  other  words,  must  be  really  alive  to  the  subject  he  is  teaching, 
and  the  life  here  as  elsewhere  must  be  real  life.  As  life  begets  life, 
so  enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Alas! 
It  is  equally  true  that  indifference  begets  indifference. 

What  has  been  said  of  instruction  holds  equally  true  with  regard 
to  other  activities.  The  teacher  should  enter  enthusiastically  into 
the  games,  play  and  life  of  his  pupils.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  which  support 
athletic  and  social  organizations.  To  be  known  as  a  "good  sport" 
and  an  easy  mixes  will  gain  the  support  of  red-blooded  virile  boys 
and  girls. 

Knowledge  of  the  Subject.   - 

Pupils  like  to  look  upon  their  teacher  as  infallible.  They  are 
content  if  he  acknowledges  ignorance  where  he  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  informed.  But  to  err  in  judgment,  or  to  make 
too  many  mistakes,  or  to  show  undue  ignorance,  undermines  confi- 
dence and  destroys  the  influence  of  the  teacher.     Often  a  college 
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graduate  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  a  subject  with  which  he  is  un- 
familiar. If  he  merely  keeps  ahead  of  the  class  during  the  year 
he  cannot  expect  to  arouse  much  interest.  He  should  of  course  pre- 
pare his  lessons  day  by  day,  planning  each  day's  work,  but  he  should 
not  rest  until  he  has  a  larger  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  When 
the  "writer  began  to  teach  the  classics  he  spent  five  or  six  hours  in 
preparation  of  each  day's  recitations,  although  he  had  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  beforehand. 

'N6  teacher  can  display  ignorance  of  a  subject  and  still  hope  to 
hold  the  respect  of  pupils  and  parents.  Mistakes  in  working  exam- 
ples, errors  in  spelling,  mispronunciation  of  words,  omission  of 
punctuation  marks,  are  faults  which  a  pupil  cannot  forgive  and 
which  usually  lead  to  doubt,  distrust  and  suspicion.  Soon  the  use- 
fulness of  the  careless  teacher  is  impaired,  the  pupils  question  his 
every  statement  whether  in  regard  to  studies  or  discipline ;  he  loses 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  is  obliged  to  seek  another 
position. 

Interest  and  Attention. 

■  We  must  distinguish  carefully  between  interest  and  attention. 
The  former  has  a  permanent  value,  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate recitation,  it  leads  the  pupil  into  new  avenues  of  research ; 
the  latter  is  transitory  and  ephemeral,  exerting  no  permanent  influ- 
ence. It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  short  time  to  secure  attention 
by  the  "brass  band"  and  "fireworks"  methods,  but  these  have  their 
decided  limitations.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  heard  a  music 
teacher  give  her  first  lesson  to  a  school.  By  means  of  a  simple 
story  she  was  able  to  gain  undivided  attention.  Unfortunately  she 
was  not  able  later  to  interest  the  fupils,  and  the  results  of  her  in- 
struction were  poor. 

Genuine  interest  therefore  is  absorbing  and  abiding.  It  leads  to 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  who  will  seek  to  apply  outside  of 
school  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  within  the  school. 

Ho IV  to  Secure  Interest. 

Interests  are  of  two  kinds,  immediate  and  remote.  The  value  of 
the  former  is  realized  at  once ;  the  latter  looks  forward  to  some  fu- 
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ture  satisfaction.  The  solution  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  the 
translation  of  a  page  of  Caesar  affords  an  immediate  satisfaction. 
If,  however,  that  solution  looks  forward  to  a  future  interest,  it  has 
a  remote  value.  Efforts  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  as  far  as 
possible  to  remote  or  future  interests. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  interested,  the  work  in  hand  must 
be  so  presented  that  it  will  appeal  to  him.  It  must  touch  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  awake  a  response  within  his  soul.  Then 
the  stimulus  to  effort  is  from  within,  spontaneous.  !N^early  every 
boy  will  work  long  and  hard  when  the  task  is  to  his  liking.  More- 
over if  a  boy  is  really  interested  in  one  or  two  subjects,  that  inter- 
est will  usually  carry  over  into  the  other  studies.  The  new  knowl- 
edge must  be  correlated  with  his  previous  knowledge,  the  new  and 
the  old  making  one  complete  body  of  information  or  experience. 
He  who  calls  into  aetion  all  of  a  pupil's  education  and  training  in 
attacking  a  new  situation,  a  new  lesson,  a  new  problem,  will  find 
interest  increased  many  fold  and  an  eager  response  which  will 
arouse    its    possessor    to  sustained  activity. 

Among  some  of  the  devices  which  may  properly  be  used  to  arouse 
immediate  interest  are  games,  spelling  matches,  contests  of  various 
kinds,  keeping  records  of  daily  progress,  seating  arrangement,  etc. 
These  are  very  desirable  in  drill  work  for  they  enliven  what  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  drudgery.  To  employ  the  same  form  of 
drill  for  any  great  length  of  time  becomes  monotonous,  irksome ; 
consequently  there  is  need  of  change.  The  teacher  should  appeal 
to  the  dull  or  slow  boy  to  improve  upon  his  previous  record.  He 
should  give  such  a  pupil  all  the  encouragement  possible  both  in  and 
out  of  school. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  carry  such  devices  too  far.  Page,  in  his 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  sounds  a  note  of  warning : 

"There  is  probably  no  greater  mistake  in  education,  than  that  of 
raising  in  school  an  artificial  excitement,  which  may  aid  perhaps 
in  securing  better  recitations  but  which  will  do  nothing  toward  put- 
ting the  mind  into  such  a  state,  that  it  will  press  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  even  after  the  living  teacher  has  closed  his  labors." 

Motivation.  . 

How  is  right  appeal  to  be  made  ?  The  preceeding  discussion  has 
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led  up  to  the  crux  of  tlie  whole  matter.  We  must  go  back  of  inter- 
est to  the  motive.  If  we  can  get  at  the  heart  of  the  boy  or  girl, 
touch  the  source  of  action,  the  desired  results,  namely  arpplication, 
study,  well-prepared  lessons,  permanent  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  good  conduct,  will  surely  follow.  The  pupil  will  no  longer 
feel  like  a  galley-slave  nor  be  driven  to  his  task.  He  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  preparation  of  assigned  lessons  not  as  a  drudgery  and  a 
task  to  be  shirked,  but  with  eagerness  and  anticipation,  like  an 
athlete  about  to  compete  in  a  game,  or  a  race-horse  impatiently 
awaiting  the  signal  to  start.  The  recitation  will  be  full  of  pleas- 
ure ;  for  when  motivation  is  internal  and  from  within,  the  pupil's 
energy  is  self -directed.  He  looks  upon  his  studies  not  as  play  nor 
as  drudgery,  but  as  real,  worth-while  work. 

The  length  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  mo- 
tives and  motivation.  Some  of  the  motives  used  by  teachers  may  be 
condemned,  others  commended.  Just  a  few  words  concerning  the 
latter  class ;  for  only  right  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  will 
lead  to  the  results  we  desire. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  approval  of  the  teacher  or  parent 
serves  as  a  powerful  motive.  The  element  of  play  may  be  used, 
and  games  and  contests  employed.  In  drill  work,  which  does  not 
appeal  to  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  itself,  the  realization  of  the 
practical  need  leads  the  older  pupil  to  perform  the  task  cheerfully. 
He  must  know  his  multiplication  table,  his  Latin  conjugations, 
and  the  events  and  dates  of  history,  in  order  to  use  these  facts  later. 
The  teacher  may  urge  the  laggard  on  by  appealing  to  his  pride  so 
that  he  will  keep  up  with  the  other  members  of  his  class. 

A  higher  motive  than  these  is  that  emulation  which  leads  the 
individual  to  surpass  himself,  "which  compares  his  present  condi- 
tion with  what  he  would  be — with  what  he  should  be,  and  '^for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those 
which  are  before  he  presses  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize.'  Fur- 
ther, every  child  has  a  desire  to  be  useful,  to  advance.  This  inher- 
ent impulse  should  be  aroused.  Above  all,  the  teacher  should  strive 
to  implant  in  the  pupil  a  love  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  him 
to  experience  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  acquisition  of  it. 
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Instruction  and  Motivation. 

/So  much  for  the  abstract  statement  of  motivation.  The  teacher 
must  applj  the  principles  concretely  and  individually  with  the  pu- 
pils whom  he  teaches.  His  aim  should  be  to  make  the  work  so  at- 
tractive and  inviting  that  the  child  not  only  becomes  absorbed  in 
what  he  is  doing,  but  continually  thirsts  for  more  knowledge.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  intelligent,  enthusiastic  and  skillful 
effort.  Clear-cut  definite  instruction  with  abundant  illustration 
and  with  constant  application,  always  appeals  to  pupils.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  those  high  schools  students  who  have  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  written  page,  and  consequently  make  slow  prog- 
ress. These  boys  and  girls  have  their  rights ;  while  not  brilliant  or 
quick  to  learn,  they  are  usually  solid  and  substantial  in  character, 
and  will  make  excellent  citizens.  Many  a  so-called  dunce  has  de- 
veloped into  a  world  leader.  There  should  be  no  place  for  the 
teacher  who  tries  to  make  a  record  with  a  few  bright  pupils  at  the 
expense  of  the  less  gifted. 

The  so-called  socialized  recitation,  or  problem  method,  while 
merely  an  adaptation  of  what  all  good  teachers  do,  may  be  used 
successfully  in  securing  motivation.  This  form  of  recitation  has 
its  possibilities  both  for  good  and  for  harm.  Under  a  skillful 
teacher,  and  not  carried  too  far,  it  adds  new  interest  and  zest  to 
school  work.  '  ' 

Sources  of  Motivation. 

The  impulses  to  a  noble  and  useful  life,  to  thorough  scholarship 
and  to  a  high  sense  of  obligation  to  duty,  may  come  from  within, 
from  heredity,  we  may  call  it,  or  they  may  be  stimulated  from 
without.  The  latter  is  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women ; 
they  have  responded  to  the  sympathetic  touch  of  some  strong  per- 
sonality, or  to  the  influence  of  some  good  book  embodying  inspira- 
tion and  eternal  truth,  or  to  a  cataclysmic  experience  which  turned 
their  lives  into  new  and  better  channels. 

So  far  as  pertains  to  the  present  discussion,  there  are  two  chief 
sources  of  motivation ;  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  influ- 
ence coming  through  the  subjects  taught.  The  former  is  far-reach- 
ing and  permanent.     Those  of  us  who  have  set  under  the  teaching 
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of  a  great  personality,  whether  in  school  or  college,  will  testify  to 
its  grip  upon  our  purposes  and  aims  in  life.  The  noble  ideals  of 
the  teacher  begat  in  us  a  desire  to  emulate,  to  grow  into  his 
likeness. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  person- 
ality, and  will  discuss  it  more  at  length  in  a  subsequent  paper.  We 
turn  now  to  instruction  as  a  source  of  motivation. 

This  is  a  wide  field  if  properly  used.  The  teacher  however 
should  avoid  "preaching"  and  drawing  moral  conclusions — the 
pupils  will  do  that.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  youthful 
soul  in  direct  contact  with  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
men  and  women,  indirectly  therefore  v^th  the  greatest  personali- 
ties. Reading  and  literature,  if  rightly  taught,  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  student.  The  great  dramas,  the  noblest  poems, 
works  of  fiction  and  art,  lift  one  out  of  and  beyond  one's  self  into 
a  higher  realm ;  they  create  within  us  love  for  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful. History  also  should  be  more  than  a  knowledge  of  fact  and  a 
memorizing  of  dates ;  it  should  be  vital,  life-giving,  inspiring ;  na- 
ture-study and  science  are  fascinating  and  enchanting  subjects  of- 
fering numerous  opportunities  for  securing  motivation.  In  short, 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  should  be  so  presented  as  to  inspire 
the  learner  with  high  ideals  and  noble  purposes. 

We  wish  to  close  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from  Engleman's 
"Moral  Education :" 

"The  young  teacher  may  already  be  asking  herself,  'What  is  the 
secret  of  good  discipline  ?  And  how  may  it  be  attained  V  The  an- 
swer is  'There  is  no  secret;  and  no  rules  can  be  laid  dovra.  which 
will  work  equally  well  for  all  teachers.'  But  the  best  guarantee 
of  good  discipline  is  an  enthusiastic  well-prepared  teacher,  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  she  is  to  teach;  interfested,  too,  in  boys  and 
girls;  skillful  in  the  conduct  of  her  recitations,  and  no  less  skill- 
ful in  assigning  worth-while  tasks.  It  is  the  idle  child  who  causes 
trouble ;  and  it  is  the  child  whose  tasks  seem  to  have  no  particular 
importance  other  than  to^keep  him  busy  that  first  becomes  idle,  and 
then  busy  with  trouble-making." 


General  Pershing  at  the  Tomb  of  La  Fayette 

''  LoEENA   Peppaed,   Glendai^,   Ohio. 

"La  Fayette,  we  have  not  forg^otten. 
We — are — here." 

America  sends  answer, 

America  decrees 

That  Liberty   not  now  shall  perish  from  the  earth, 

Trampled,  torn  to  shreds  and  vanquished  by  the  Hun. 

That  Liberty  may  still  endure,  > 

America  has  come ; 

Eeniembering,  she  has  com.e. 

Yes,  remembering  the  day 
When  France  fared  forth 
Young  Liberty  to  save ; 

When  a  German  king,  on  an  English  throne — 
True  to  the  genius  of  his  Fatherland — 
Had  sought  to  stamp  his  w^ill,  by  force, 

Upon  a  people  destined  to  be  free,  ; 

Determined  to  be  free. 

Yet  all  but  crushed  beneath  the  ruthless  heel  of  Might ; 
In  that  dark  hour. 
La  Fayette,  Eochambeau, 

Champions  of  Liberty,  and  chivalrous  sons  of  France, 
You  came. 

And  to  the  cause  of  Eight 
Your  strong,  brave  swords  were  pledged. 

And  Eight  prevailed,  as  ever  Eight  must  do, 
When  Evil,  in  the  guise  of  Might,  assails. 

And  so. 

Sweet  Liberty  was  born 

To  dwell  among  the  sons  of  men; 

To  strike  the  shackles  from  the  slave; 

To  hurl  the  oppressor  from  his  throne; 

And  Freedom  bring  to  all  men  everywhere. 

La  Fayette,  for  this  you  came. 

And  now,  once  more,  is  Liberty  assailed. 

And,  bleeding,  sinks  beneath  the  fiendish  blows 

Of  hellish  infamy  enthroned. 

And  while  you  fought,  brave  England  by  your  side. 

We  slept. 

*We  have  had  a  few  reprints  made  Of  this  patriotic  poem,  thinking  that  some  schools  may  wish  to 
obtain  copies  for  use  in  the  schoolroom.        Publishers  <^  Education. 
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Not  knowing — 
Oh  believe ! 

We  did  not  compreliend. 

We  did  not  dream  that  men  we  deemed  were  civilized 
Could  sell  themselves  to  Satan  and  his  work; 
And  set  themselves  to  strangle  Liberty ; 
And  make  of  men  and  women  slaves; 
And  trample  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  into  the  dust, 
As  they  have  done, 
For  lust  of  power. 

But  now,  at  last,  we  know,  and  so. 
La  Fayette,  we  are  here. 

And  more  of  us  are  coming, 

And  still  more ; 

The  best  and  bravest  of  our  land, 

Our  strong  young  men,  -with,  fearless  hearts. 

And  visions  of  a  world  made  free — 

Forever  free  from  ruthless  Hun  and  all  his  kind. 

Across  the  sea  long  lines  of  ships. 

Long  sinuQus  lines  and  ever  longer  lines, 

Are  speeding  o'er  the  mine-strewn  deep ; 

Through  seas  that  reek  with  submarines — 

Lurking,     skulking,     death-dealing     monsters     of     the     deep, 

Waiting,   ever  waiting   for  their  prey — 

Still  through  them  speed  the  ships. 

And  safely  cross. 

Aye,  safely  cross, 

For  lo  !  an  unseen  Pilot 

Leads  the  way. 

"La  Victoire"*  sails  on  before,  and  safely 

Leads  us  through. 

And  she  shall  lead 

Unto  another  Victory, 

The  Victory  that  waits, 

Delayed,  because  we  have  delayed. 

But  still  the  Victory  that  waits 

For  Eight  to  conquer  ruthless  Might, 

As  Eight  has  done,  and  Eight  must  ever  do. 

La  Fayette,  we  have  not  forgotten,  and 

We — are — here.  * 

•■("La  Victoire"  is  the  ship  on  which  La  Fayette  crossed  to  America.) 


A  Model  School  Savings  Bank 

HeKMAN  J.  SONNENBERG,  MaNHATTAIS^^  IST.  Y. 

NOTE:— The  Editor  has  received  and  is  glad  to  pass  on  to  the  readers  of  Education  the 
folUnving  communication,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  suggestively  helpful. 

Dear  Editor :  I  am  enclosing  a  report  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  P. 
S.  K'o.  14  Manhattan,  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1918.  This 
bank  was  organized  February  20,  1911,  and  has  since  become  the 
model  for  many  of  the  best  school  banks  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence  with  the  constant  encouragement 
of  the  principal  and  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  it  has 
saved  for  its  depositors  over  and  above  all  withdrawals,  more  than 
fifty-one  thousand  dollars.  The  bank  report  speaks  for  itself.  I 
would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  its  helpfulness  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  this 'critical  time.  Our  school  bank  with  its  2,151  de- 
positors whose  savings  over  and  above  all  withdrawals  amount  to 
more  than  $51,000  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  our  Liberty 
Bond  drives. 

The  habit  of  thrift  which  has  been  cultivated  by  the  School 
Bank  needed  only  a  slight  stimuius  to  become  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  service  of  the  government.  Accustomed  to  save,  the  children 
and  parents  expanded  the  scope  of  the  School  Bank  into  an  insti- 
tution through  which  they  could  not  only  save,  but  also  help  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  that  the  child  brought  money  for 
his  bank  account  he  also  brought  a  deposit  on  his  bond.  And  later, 
along  with  his  regular  weekly  savings  he  continued  to  bring  his 
weekly  payments  on  the  bond.  Where  the  time  and  convenience 
for  dealing  with  a  general  bank  were  lacking  and  seemed  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier,  the  assistance  given  by  the  School  Bank 
in  selling  the  bonds  and  in  receiving  weekly  payments  thereon 
opened  an  avenue  for  a  great  many  of  our  constituents  to  become 
subscribers  to  the  several  Liberty  Loans.  Thus,  the  School  Bank 
with  which  they  have  been  thoroughly  familiar  has  become  the 
agency  through  which  they  deal  with  their  rich  partner  and  great 
protector — The  American  government.  Here  also,  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  re-enforcing  the  habit  of  stricter  economy  and  greater 
thrift.  E'o  sooner  did  the  School  Bank  undertake  the  sale  of  War 
Saving  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds  than  our  depositors  came  to 
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draw  their  savings  for  the  purpose  of  investing  them,  in  War  Sav- 
ing Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds.  We  explained  to  the  children  that 
the  government  wanted  the  money  in  savings  banks  to  be  left  un- 
distiirbed,  but  that  they  vp'ere  to  be  more  economical  and  vsdth  the 
additional  savings  buy  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds.  In  almost 
every  instance  our  depositors  allowed  the  savings  to  remain  in  the 
bank  and  bought  bonds  too.  ISTot  a  single  person  was  kept  from 
buying  the  bonds  by  these  measures ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  the 
depositors  fully  grasped  the  underlying  thrift  idea  of  -the  govern- 
ment, they  subscribed  for  much  larger  amounts.  The  thought  that 
encouraged  many  investors  who  otherwise  were  rather  chary  about 
ability  to  make  payments  was  the  knowledge  that  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst  there  was  always  something  to  fall  back  on  in  the 
School  Bank. 

In  the  Red  Cross  drive  the  School  Bank  again  showed  its  pow- 
erful influence  for  good.  Accustomed  to  the  habit  of  saving,  the 
larger  demand  brought  forth  a  spirit  of  greater  sacrifice,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  our  school  was  enabled  to  win  the  100  per  cent. 
Junior  Red  Cross  Membership.  The  classes  that  showed  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  bank  not  only  were  among  the  first  to  get  their 
100  per  cent,  subscription  but  went  way  over  the  top,  in  some  cases 
reaching  as  high  as  150  per  cent.  Our  entire  subscription  was 
raised  by  direct  contribution  by  our  children,  so  that  we  did  not 
have  to  resort  to  sales,  exhibits,  or  other  comparatively  wasteful 
forms  of  raising  money.  This  we  attribute  in  a  large  measure — 
since  our  neighborhood  is  comparatively  poor — to  the  valuable  les- 
sons' of  thrift  inculcated  by  our  Savings  Bank  of  P.  S.  14. 

Some  of  the  war  activities  of  the  Pupils  and  Teaching  Corps  of 
P.  S.  14,  in  which  the  School  Bank  proved  a  helpful  factor: 

Red  Cross  Membership — The  entire  school — over  100  per  cent. 
Soldiers'  Relief — 100  per  cent,  more  than  quota. 

War  Savings  Stamps— June  26 $8,202.10 

LIBERTY  LOAI^  BOISTDS. 

Pirst  Liberty  Loan : 
Face  value  of  bonds  sold  by  Teachers  and  Pupils  ....     6,350.00 
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Second  Liberty  Loan: 
Face  value  of  bonds  sold  by  Teachers  and  Pupils T4,400.00 

Third  Liberty  Loan : 
'No.  of  applications  obtained  by  School,  2,127. 
Face  value  of  bonds  sold 193,450.00 

Trusting  this  will  prove  of  interest  to  your  reader?,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

V  ^  HeKMAN  J.   SONNENBERG, 

School  Bank  Manager. 

THE  REPORT. 

Savings  Bank  of  P.  S.  'No.  14.    225  East  Twenty-seventh  street, 
!N'ew  York  City.     Dr.  Herman  J.  Sonnenberg,  school  bank  man- 
ager; Dr.  George  L.  Hentz,  principal. 
ISTet     savings     over     and     above     all     withdrawals, 

June  28,  1918   $51,565.94 

REPORT    FOR    THE    YEAR    JUISTE    29,    191Y    TO 
JU:NE  28,  1918. 

1.  Balance  to   credit  of    Savings   Bank   of   Public 

School  14  in  Depository  Bank,  June  28,  1917  .  .    $3,097.13 

2.  Amount    received    from    depositors     during   the 

school  year    11,029.65 


3.  Total    • $14,126.78 

4.  Amount  withdrawn  by  depositors  during  the  year     4,824.79 


5.  N'et  amount  to  credit  of  depositors  June  28,  1918  $9,301.99 

6.  Transferred  to   Pupils'   Individual  Accounts  in 
Depository  Bank  during  the  year  (406  accounts — 

263  old,  143  new)  6,258.16 


7.     Balance  due  depositors  June  28,  1918 $3,043.83 
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8.     Balance  to  credit  of  Savings  Bank  of  P.  S.  14  De- 
pository Bank,  June  28,  1918 3,043.83 

9     Checks  issued  but  not  yet  paid  by  Depository  Bank     3,706.18 

10     Balance  to  credit  of  Savings  Bank  of  P.  S.  14  as 

shown  by  Pass  Book,  June  28,  1918 $6,Y50.01 

11.  ^Number  of    depositors    in   School  Bank,     June 

29,  1917 2,139 

12.  ISTumber  of  new  accounts  opened  during  the  year  322 

13.  ISTumber  of  accounts  closed  during  the  year 310 

14.  [N'uniber    of    depositors    in'  School    Bank,    June 

28,   1918. 2,151 

15.  Average  to  the  credit  of  each  account  in  the  School 

Bank      $4.32 

16.  IN^umber  of  School  depositors  in  Depository  Bank, 

June  29,   1917    1,281 

17.  l^umber  of  School  depositors  in  Depository  Bank, 

June  28,  1918 1,423 

18.  Amount  on  Pupils'  accounts  in  Depository  Bank, 

June  29,  1917 $42,263.95 

19.  Amount  on  Pupils'  accounts  in  Depository  Bank, 

June  28,   1918    $48,522.11 

20.  ITumber  of  Pupils  on  register,  June  28,  1918  .  . .      2,660 

21.  l^et  amount  saved  for  depositors  over  and  above 

all  withdrawals,  June  28,  1918 $51,565.94 

Herman  J,  Sonnenbeeg^ 

School  Bank  Manager. 

Geoege  L.  Heisttz^ 
Principal. 


Play  Service  in  Utah 

Eeank  R.  Aenold^  Peofessok  of  Modeen  Languages^  State 
'  Ageicultukax  College^  Logan^  Utah. 

j3niiiiiiimnimiiiHii.t|HE  state  colleges  of  iN'orth  Dakota  and  of  Utali  liave 
I  established  play  service  bureaus  as  part  of  tlieir  ex- 
i  tension  acti\dties.  These  offer  to  the  country  school 
I    teacher  a  valuable  source  of  practical  information 

^j iiiiiiDiiiiniiiiiit^   which  will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  render  impor- 

I  I    tant  service  to  the  community.     Some  one  in  every 

I  1    community  must  be   a  link  between  the  wells   of 

*'""'"""'°"""""'"*  learning  and  experience  of  the  higher  schools  and  the 
needs  of  the  community.  This  human  hyphen  is  usually  a  leader 
of  some  sort;  whether  school  teacher, , county  agent,  l;ome  demon- 
strator, or  club  worker,  it  matters  little  so  long  as  the  higher 
schools  are  brought  into  human  contact  with  society  at  large. 

When  the  Boston  Transcript  in  the  spring  of  1916  described  the 
j)lay  service  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  l^orth  Dakota  it  not 
only  chronicled  an  interesting  bit  of  dramatic  history,  but  it  spread 
abroad  a  stimulating  idea  for  the  extension  workers  of  other 
states  to  adopt  and  develop.  As  yet  it  has  not  penetrated  I^ew 
England,  but  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  it  was  adopted 
immediately  and  took  the  form  of  a  Community  Service  Bureau 
with  the  slogan,  "More  Brains  in  Country  Amusements."  They 
might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  device  of  "down  with  the  slap- 
stick," for  the  main  object  of  the  play  service  in  Utah  was  to  intro- 
duce a  better  class  of  plays  into  the  clubs,  schools,  and  country 
towns  of  the  State.  The  main  idea  in  Dakota  seems  to  be  that  the 
life  of  the  country  districts  is  monotonous  and  sordid  and  that  any 
form  of  dramatic  entertainment  is  preferable  to  the  drab  dullness 
of  a  country  life  without  dramatic  joys.  Thanks  to  the  admirable 
young  peoples'  organizations  of  the  Mormon  church  which  directs 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  Utah  country  towns,  the  State  has  always 
been  full  of  dramatic  clubs  ever  since  pioneer  days.  Then,  too, 
each  ward  meeting  house  has  an  amusement  hall  with  a  stage.    And 
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when  you  realize  that  there  are  very  few  scattered  farms  in  Utah 
but  as  compact  a  village  life  as  is  to  be  found  in  Europe  you  see 
readily  that  conditions  are  ideal  for  amateur  dramatics  and  that 
country  life  in  Utah  is  not  monotonous.  You  have  the  church  clubs, 
school  clubs,  and  women's  clubs;  you  have  a  hall  that  costs 
nothing,  if  you  belong  to  the  established  church,  and  everyone  does ; 
and  best  of  all  you  have  your  audience  within  easy  reach  and  ama- 
teur players  who  do  not  object  to  rehearsing  on  Sunday. 

The  only  thing  lacking  is  the  play.  And  there  is  no  more  gigan- 
tic task  than  to  pick  out  a  suitable  play,  whether  in  l^ew  England 
or  in  Utah.  Usually  the  clubs  have  sent  to  a  costuming  house  in  Salt 
Lake  City  or  Chicago  asking  for  some  plays  from  which  to  make 
a  selection  and  the  result  has  been  that  maudlin  melodrama  of  the 
most  mawkish  variety  and  slapstick  farce  have  become  firmly  estab- 
lished as  the  only  dramatic  specimens  worthy  of  amateurs  and  so 
the  first  year  of  the  college  play  service  was  spent  in  trying  to  con- 
vince amateurs  that,  plays  like  "Quinneys"  or  "Milestones"  are  su- 
perior to  "The  Silver  King,"  and  that  "Hobbon's  Choice"  is  a 
better  farce  than  "What  Happened  to  Jones."  The  Community 
Service  Bureau  has  sent  out  for  the  past  two  years  a  list  of  the 
plays  it  recommended  for  various  occasions  and  offered  to  lend 
them  free  of  charge  to  any  school  or  responsible  organizaton.  It 
has  also  preached  the  principle  on  which  the  success  of  the  Lake 
Eorest  Players,  is  based,  that  amateurs  are  most  successful  in  new 
plays  that  no  one  has  seen  and  are  less  boring  in  one  act  plays  than 
in  long  ones.  Especially  adapted  to  women's  clubs  as  being  full  of 
home  spirit  the  list  recommended  the  short  plays  of  George Paston, 
such  as  "The  Parent's  Progress,"  'Tilda's  'New  Hat"  and  "Feed 
the  Brute;"  also  Brighouse's  "Lonesome  Like"  and  the  "Scaring 
off  of  Teddy  Dawson ;"  Zona.  Gale's  "The  ISTeighbors"  and  one  or 
two  of  the  one  act  plays  of  Stanley  Houghton  as  well  as  those  of 
Mary  Aldis  and  Gertrude  Jennings.  You  would  expect  plays  like 
"Feed  the  Brute"  and  "The  Drama  Class  of  Tanaka"  tO/be  most 
pleasing  to  women,  but  the  first  takes  much  better  with  the  mas- 
culine side  of  the  audience  and  the  latter  shows  women's  clubs  in 
too  ridiculous  a  light  for  women  to  enjoy' playing  it.  For  longer 
plays  the  list  recommends  Clyde  Fitch's  "IsTathan  Hale,"  George 
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Paston's   "^The  ISTaked   Truth,"  besides   "Fanny  and  the   Servant 
Problem"  and  Swan's  "Her  Own  Money." 

A  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  out  a  suitable  play  for  high 
schools  and  though  "JSTathan  Hale"  has  perhaps  filled  the  bill  as 
well  as  any  this  war  year,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  Drama 
League  has  issued  a  long  list  of  high  school  plays  which  is  a  very 
poor  thing  in  comparison  with  its  admirable  list  of  plays  for  ama- 
teurs prepared  by  Professor  Clapp.  Probably  the  high  school  list 
is  so  unsatisfactory  because  the  plays  don't  exist. 

You  don't  mold  the  dramatic  taste  in  one  year  but  you  make  a 
beginning.  The  college  play  service  lent  the  first  year  about  90 
plays;  and  the  second  year,  125 ;  but  it  has  not  yet  downed  melo- 
drama. And  yet  the  downright  truthfulness  and  humanity  of  little 
plays  like  "Feed  the  Brute,"  and  "Lonesome  Like"  do  make  an  ap- 
peal to  simple,  sincere  people  everywhere.  When  the  college  played 
"Milestones"  before  an  audience  of  1000  country  fathers  and 
mothers  gathered  from  all  over  the  State  at  a»  Farmers'  Round-TJp 
and  Housekeepers'  Conference  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  play 
touched  everyone  and  gave  a  valuable  lesson  in  mutual  forbearance 
of  one  generation  for  another.  And  the  same  audience  the  following 
year  enjoyed  Shaw's  sallies  in  "Pyg-malion"  even  more  than  did 
the  College  studentg  when  it  was  played  to  them.  But  the  most 
popular  play  lent  by  the  College  Service  Bureau  is  a  farce  which 
owes  its  origin  to  Mark  Twain's  paper  on  how  he  became  the  editor 
of  an  agrircultural  paper.  The  pl^y  was  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
Gabriel  Timmory,  and  under  the  title  of  the  "Chicago  Farmer" 
ran  for  months  at  the  Grand  Guignol  in  Paris.  Though  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  Paris  to  Utah,  the  play  was  translated  ,aiid  adapted  to 
LTtah  conditions  and  makes  an  admirable  American  two  act  play  of 
agricultural  journalism,  a  farce  it  is  true,  but  a  farce  with  an  idea 
in  it  and  one  which  is  full  of  the  humor  of  Mark  Twain.  J^o  better 
play  exists  for  granges  and  other  country  organizations. 

Another  play  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  amateurs  and  that  has 
succeeded  the  past  year  in  Utah  country  districts  is  Winifred 
Hawkbridge's  "Florist  Shop."  Each  winter  the  young  peoples'  so- 
cieties do  competitive  work  in  telling  short  stories,  in  giving  ora- 
tions, in  quartette  and  chorus  music  and  also  in  putting  on  the  one 
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act  play.  Some  of  the  societies  this  spring  used  the  "Florist  Shop" 
and  though  it  was  usually  given  by  untrained  amateurs,  on  poorly 
lighted  stages,  and  before  an  audience  in  which  was  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  crying  babies,  it  never  failed  to  please.  The  excellent  lines 
and  the  humanity  of  the  parts  "got  over"  and  the  audience  felt  it 
was  getting  a  slice  of  real  life.  , 

More  brains  in  corpitry  amusements  does  not  stop  at  the  amateur 
drama.  The  Bureau  has  also  issued  a  bulletin  of  suggestive  plans 
for  the  community  celebration  of  Christmas  in  Utah  towns  in 
which  it  recommends  Adolphe  Adam's  "Minuit  Chretiens"  as  the 
best  possible  Christmas  anthem  which  may  be  bought  for  eight 
cents  or  any  price.  It  has  also  given  personal  advice  to  country 
teachers  when  asked  about  text  books  and  to  country  editors  with 
regard  to  organizing  prize  competitions.  It  has.  even  found  a 
market  for  two  poems  of  a  country  poetess  and  has  so  mercilessly 
criticized  others  that  it  has  perhaps  relieved  the  strain  on  editorial 
offices  in  the  city.  In  short,  the  duties  and  possibilities  of  a  com*- 
munity  service  bureau  are  limited  only  by  the  brains  and  resources 
of  the  director.  The  Utah  bureau  announces  that  it  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  give  personal  "advice  about  all  forms  of  community  service, 
such  as  public  libraries,  commercial  clubs,  pioneer  museums,  voca- 
tional guidance,  lectures,  amusements,  club  outlines,  debate  out- 
lines and  instructive  moving  picture  films." 

The  latest  effort  of  the  Utah  Bureau  has  been,  to  issue  a  list  of 
books  from  the  literature  of  rural  life,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  much  joy  is  to  be  found  in  country  life  and  of  being 
especially  helpful  to  librarians,  school  teachers,  and  club  workers. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  it  may  be  the  starting  point  of  the  home  li- 
brary which  should  be  found  on  every  ranch.  The  list  oi  40  books 
contains  naturally  such  classics  as  Crevecoeur's  "Letters  of  an 
American  Farmer"  and  Maeterlink's  "Intelligence  of  Flowers"  and 
it  also  recoijimends  Holmes  "Elsie  Yenner"  as  giving  keen  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  Yankee  farmer  (and  Utah  has  as  many  Yankees 
as  Vermont)  and  calls  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  a 
classic  because  of  its  humor  and  its  thesis  that  a  flower  garden  may 
give  a  woman  joys  more  precious  than  those  of  society. 
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Thus  Utah  is  not  only  imitating  Korth  Dakota  in  its  play  serv- 
ice but  is  going  it  "one  better"  in  its  Community  Service  Bureau. 
That  there  is  need  of  such  a  bureau  is  sho^vn  by  its  early  fruits  in 
the  number  of  demands  for  its  services.  There  were  over  200  de- 
mands the  first  year  for  its  Christmas  bulletin  and  it  could  have 
sold  as  many  Christmas  carols  as  Oliver  Ditson  if  it  had  been  in 
the  business.  The  work  has  also  attracted  attention  from  many; 
outside  states  and  the  director  has  had  letters  from  county  agents 
and  home  economics  demonstrators  in  Michigan,  West  Virginia, 
New  York,  Tennessee,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  all  eager  to  know 
where  they  can  buy  the  plays.  Evidently  the  names  of  Samuel 
French  and  Walter  .Baker  were  not  a  part  of  their  training  for  field 
work.  They  are  not  as  important,  to  be  sure,  as  the  names  of  breeds 
of  cattle  or  pernicious  insects,  but  they  have,  all  the  same,  a  cer- 
tain value  in  the  work  of  the  well  equipped  county  agent. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  glorious  news  of  the  end  of  the  war  arouses  in  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  American  a  variety  of  emotions.  The  prevalent  mood  is, 
of  course^  one  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving.  To  some  who  have  lost 
loved  ones  in  the  conflict  every  peal  of  the  bells,  every  scream  of  the 
factory  whistles,  every  deeply  intoned  signal  from  the  sonorous  fog- 
horns of  the  great  ocean-going  steamers  and  war  ships  in  .the  harbor 
is  a  stab  in  the  heart  as  well  as  a  call  to  rejoicing.  Yet  even  these 
heavy  sorrows  shall  work  out  for  the  afilicted  "more  and  more  exceed- 
ingly an  eternal  weight  of  glory."  The  sacrifices  made  by  their  loved 
ones  may  reverently  be  compared  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  Jesus  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

As  the  world  war  was  the  greatest  in  human  history,  so  its  ending 
bj/ings  the  greatest  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  Golden  Age  of  human 
progress  and  attainment.  But  we  must  think  deeply  and  see  far  and 
not  be  carried  away  by  mere  emotion  if  we,  who  are  to  teach  and  train 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  woiild  measure  up  to  our  great  op- 
portunity and  responsibility. 

The  first  ebullitions  of  emotion  expended  themselves  in  a  series  of  ex- 
temporized celebrations  all  over  the  country,  which,  while  good-natured 
for  the  most  part,  were  nevertheless  crude  and  not  without  some  posi- 
tively objectionable  features.  They  furnished  thoughtful  parents  and 
teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  ])oint  out  the  dangers  in  being  car- 
ried away  by  mere  unthinking  emotion.  As  we  watched  a  surging  crowd 
of  men,  women  and  children,  some  wildly  shouting  and  clanging  ex- 
temporized cymbals,  some  battering  hastily  put-together  dummies  of 
the  Kaiser  bedecked  with  profane  inscriptions,  others  hauling  along 
the  roadway  roughly  made  wooden  or  metal  coffins,  and  so  on,  ad 
nauseam,  we  wondered  what  would  happen  if  something  should  sud- 
denly anger  the  crowd  and  turn  its  good  nature  into  flaming  passion. 
It  was  at  the  very  breaking  point  of  excitement ;  and  if  some  easily  con- 
ceived cause  had  made  it  actually  break,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
prevented  most  serious  consequences.  It  is  a  dangerous  sport  to  play 
with  human  fire.  Should  we  not  utilize  the  occasion,  in  the  schools,  to 
point  out  the  cheapness,  the  harmfulness,  to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  danger  of  such  exhibitions  of  mob  passion,  even 
though  on  such  great  provocation  as  was  afforded  by  the  close  of  a 
world  war?  A  refined  christian  sentiment  could  only  view  with  loath- 
ing some  of  the  features  of  the  peace  parades  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities  and  towns. 

Again,  may  we  not  find  in  the  existing  situation  a  fine  opportunity 
to  exercise  and  to  teach  a  spirit  of  true  christian  forgiveness  and  to 
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;  

demonstrate  its  efficacy  in  healing  wounds,  curing  enmities  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy?  One  leading  city  daily  news- 
paper in  a  double  column  extended  editorial- argues  for  the  complete 
humiliation  of  the  whole  German  people  by  requiring  them  to  pay  to 
the  utmost  farthing  for  everything  that  the  allied  nations  have  spent, 
lost  or  suffered  in  the  war.  It  holds  the  rank  and  file  as  equally  guilty 
with  the  leaders  and  would  make  the  last  man,  woman  and  child  sweat 
for  it  until  every  jot  and  tittle  has  been  paid  back. 

Is  this  the  spirit  of  the  new  Democracy  for  which  the  world  has  to 
be  made  fit?  Will  this  spirit  bring  a  lasting  peace?  Will  it  build  up  a 
new  nation  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  of  christian  civil- 
ization ?  Is  it  even  good  policy  ?  Will  it  win  out  ? 

Xot  so  thought  the  veterans  at  the  front.  For  we  are  told  that  in 
many  instances  as  soon  as  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  the  opposing 
ranks  leaped  out  of  the  trenches  and  foe  met  foe  with  friendly  cheers 
and  handclasps,  those  who  had  food  sharing  it  with  the  starving,  and 
all  fraternizing  in  a  sj^irit  of  comradeship  and  good  will.  Let  our  jus- 
tice be  tempered  with  mercy,  let  us  be  generoU«  even,  to  a  conquered 
foe. 

These  great  opportunities  confront  every  teacher  at  this  pregnant 
hour.  A  new  education  will  grow  out  of  the  war  and  the  peace  that 
follows  it.  A  new  era  is  dawning.  A  chastened  and  purified  civiliza- 
tion will  succeed  the  cruder  age  that  has  been.  It  is  great  to  be  alive 
to-dav,  and  to  have  a  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  hmnan  thought  and 
life.  " 


A  clear  and  profound  conception  of  the  relation  of  one's  life  work 
to  the  general  public  welfare  is  at  once  a  strong  incentive  and  a  sus- 
taining satisfaction.  Without  this,  the  routine  of  daily  labor  becomes 
uninsi)iring  and  monotonous.  With  it,  almost  any  worker  may  find 
joy  in  his  work  and  this  will  be  the  "love  that  makes  the  labor  light." 
DifCerent  kinds  of  work  differ  greatly  in  the  directness  of  their  rela- 
*tions  to  the  public  welfare.  Yet  this  relation  may  easily  be  found  in 
any  honest  work.  Take  for  example  the  monotonous  task  of  many  of  the 
''operatives"  in  a  modern  shoe  factory,  A  given  operative  may  spend 
his  time  day  after  day,  week  after  week  and  year  after  year,  in  guid- 
ing the  action  of  a  machine  tliat  cuts  out  a  single  small  piece  of  leather 
which  enters  into  the  make-up  of  a  shoe.  It  must  indeed  be  hard  to 
maintain  a  real  interest  in  such  a  vocation;  and  yet  it  is  really  related 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  who  could  not  otherwise  buy  and  wear 
good,  honest,  well-made  shoes.  If  one  has  a  mechanical  vocation  like 
this,  where  his  work  necessarily  becomes  almost  if  not  quite  automatic 
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and  non-inspirational,  he  should  seek  opportunity  in  his  leisure  hours 
to  come  in  touch  with  his  fellow  man  in  closer  personal  ways  while  not 
forgetting  that  even  in  his  monotonous  "job"  he  is  really  and  truly 
serving  humanity.  Shoe  workers  are  noted  for  doing  this.  They  have 
many  social  organizations,  which  are  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of 
this  very  need.  It  is  well  that  they  have,  and  the  public  should  be  in 
sympathy  with  and  encourage  such  ^organizations. 

The  teacher's  calling  is  one  which  relates  itself  to  the  public  welfare 
in  a  peculiarly  close  and  direct  way.  An  individual  teacher  may  for- 
get this  or  even  carelessly  or  deliberately  ignore  it.  But  woe  to  the 
teacher  who  does  so.  Such  a  teacher  is  doomed  to  failure  and  will 
either  fall  out  of  the  ranks  or  be  dropped  out,  in  course  of  time.  True 
success  as  well  as  real  happiness  in  teaching  comes  to  those  who  gain  a 
profound  conception  of  the  value  of  their  work  in  the  shaping  of  young 
lives  for  usefulness  and  service.  Here  is  an  unlimited  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. Here  are  infinite  possibilities^.  The  teacher  is  working  with 
spiritual  forces,  in  the  high  realm  of  personality  and  with  immortal 
destinies  in  the  balance.  What  could  be  more  interesting?  What 
higher  incentives  can  be  imagined  to  do  one's  best?  What  satisfaction 
could  be  deeper  or  more  complete  than  that,  wliich  is  ours  when,  in 
after  life,  an  old  pupil  tells  us  that  he  owes  to  our  influence  all  that 
his  career  has  brought  to  him  in  the  way  of  honor  and  success  ? 


The  General  Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  its  surA^ey  of  The  Gary  Schools  in  eight 
parts,  as  follows :  The  Gary  Schools :  "A  General  Account,"  by  Abra- 
ham Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman  (207  pages  and  appendix — 25 
cents).  "Organization  and  Administration,"  George  D.  Strayer  and 
Frank  P.  Bachman  (128  pages  and  appendix — 15  cents).  "Costs," 
Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ealph  Bowman  (82  pages  and  appendix — 25 
cents).  "Industrial  Work,"  Charles  R.  Richards  (122  pages  and  ap- 
pendix—25  cents).  "Household  Arts,"  Eva  W.  ^Yhite  (49  pages— 10 
cents).  "Physical  Training  and  Play,"  Lee  F.  Hanmer  (34  pages — 
10  cents).  "Science  Teaching,"  Otis  W.  Caldwell  (about  75  pages  and 
appendix — 10  cents).  "Measurement  of  Classroom  Products,"  Stuart 
A.  Courtis  (about  350  pages  and  apendix — 30  cents).  The  first  part 
will  be  issued  about  November  20 ;  the  remaining  parts  in  succession  at 
brief  intervals.  Any  part  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the 
amount  above  specified.    . 
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Walter  B.  Swift,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  lias  just  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  Speech  Disorder  in  the  Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training 
School.  He  "^dll  train  up  all  the  Kindergarten  teachers  to  take  speech 
correction  into  all  the  Kindergartens  of  Cleveland.  He  has  already 
founded  a  Kindergarten  Speech  Clinic  in  the  schools  which  will  be 
continued  permanently  for  practice  work.  This  new  appointment  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  Kindergarten  course  on  Speech  Correction  and  the  first 
Kindergarten  Speech  Clinic  in  the  world,  which  he  founded  two  years 
in  the  "\^^leelock  Kindergarten  School  of  Boston..  Dr.  Swift  regards 
this  Cleveland  appointment  as  most  important  because  it  denotes  the 
spread  of  prevention  of  Speech  Disorders  into  a  large  school  curricu- 
lum. This  is  a  new  idea  of  his  and  is  arousing  great  interest  among 
kindergarten  teachers. 

We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  advertise- 
ment on  another  page,  describing  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  grade  Boys'  School  in  an  attractive  location  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina.  Th^  health  conditions  of  the  locality  are  unsur- 
passed. -  The  equipment  is  ready.  The  demand  for  such  a  school  has  been 
felt.  All  that  is  needed  is  2i  personality,  a  man  of  energy,  faith,  and  exper- 
ience, to  organize  the  movement  and  carry  it  on  to  success.  We  believe  that 
somewhere  among  the  large  circle  of  readers  of  EDUCATION  there  is  just 
the  man  who  has  been  looking  for  this  opportunity  and  for  whom  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  waiting.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  if  EDUCA- 
TION should  prove  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  such  an  opportunity 
apd  such  a  personality. 

The  Menace  of  Paternalism,  a  94-page  address  before  the  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  New  Tork  banker, 
may  be  had  free  upon  request  to  the  Institute  for  Public  Service,  51  Cham- 
bers St.,  New  York  City,  by  students  of  reconstruction  and  teachers  of  civics. 
Chapters:  The  Miracle  of  the  American  Army;  American  Initiative  or  Bur- 
eaucracy; The  War  after  the  War;  The  Incentive  to  Effort;  The  Menace; 
Socialism;  Paternalism;  Sober  Reasoning.  Prussianized  Germany,  21 
pages,  is  what  its  title  indicates.  We  have  seen  this  address,  and  it  is  thor- 
oughly worth  while. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  arranging  a  co-operative  agreement  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.  The  supervision  of  this  work  will  be  in  charge  of  an 
employee  of  the  State  Board,  who  will  deal  directly  with  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  training  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education.  The  scientific  and  technical  departments  of  the  college 
will  be  availed  of  for  training  in  the  subject  matter  of  agriculture.  This 
co-operative  arrangement  grows  out  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act -of  1917,  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  teaching,  the  training  of 
teachers  of  agriculture,  and  for  the  supervision  of  such  teaching.  It  is 
planned   to   have   the   scheme  in  operation  during  the  coming  year. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  LIBERTY  READER.  By  Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Lawrence,  Mass.     Benj.  H.   Sanborn  &   Co. 

This  attractive  new  Reader  is  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  children 
in  the  elementary  g-rades  with  a  true  patriotism  founded  on  an  intelli- 
gent perception  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  late  World  War  by  the 
young  men  and  women  who  were  but  yesterday  in  the  same  grades,  but 
w^ho  responded  to  their  country's  call  to  go  forth  to  serve,  and,  if  need 
be,  lay  down  their  lives,  for  their  country  and  for  humanity.  All  the  se- 
lections are  fresh  and  authentic  incidents,  experiences,  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  those  who  entered  the  service.  They  are  drawn  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources,  newspaper  accounts  of  thrilling  battles  and  adventures, 
books  about  the  war,  fugitive  poems  of  merit,  letters  written  from  the 
front,  etc.  Not  a  selection  is  there  which  does  not  breathe  the  very  es- 
sence of  love  and  loyalty  to  home  and  comrades  and  native  land.  In  the 
preface  the  compiler  of  the  volume  points  out  that  the  appeal  of  patriot- 
ism to  children  of  elementary  school  age  is  not  through  the  intellect  but 
rather  through  the  feelings.  Certainly  this  appeal  throbs  upon  every 
page  of  this  most  attractive  Reader.  The  only  fear  of  the  reviewer  is 
that  the  appeal  will  prove  too  strong  for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  many  of 
the  children.  As  time  passes  this  possible  overplus  of  pathos  will  be  less 
noticeable.  Just  now  many  of  the  children  come  from  homes  into  which 
personal  sorrows  have  come,  through  the  war.  In  any  case,  the  volums 
is  instinct  with  human  interest  and  its  lessons  are  of  enduring-  value.  We 
congratulate  the  compiler  and  the  publishers  on  their  ability  to  discern 
and  meet  an  existing  need.  p.  H.  P. 

r 

THE  HOME.  AND  COUNTRY  READERS.  Book  I.  By  Mary  A.  Laselle, 
with  a  foreword  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  Price  65  cents. 

This  book  ranges  far  in  its  search  for  interesting  and  suggestive  il- 
lustrations of  those  things  that  make  for  an  appreciation  of  and  devo- 
tion to  home  and  native  land.  The  series  will  aim  to  present  literature 
describing  home  life,  inspiring  stories  and  poems  upon  American  ideals, 
dramatizations  suggesting  the  good  home  as  that  upon  which  civilization 
is  based,  interesting  incidents  of  outdoor  life,  etc.  Some  of  the  finest  lit- 
erature of  all  ages  and  countries  is  utilized;  yet  the  life  and  needs  of 
American  children  and  homes  is  ever  kept  pronxinent.  The  book  is  at- 
tractively printed,  illustrated  and  bound  and  will  doubtless  achieve  a  wide 
popularity  and  usefulness. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  HOME  MANUALS.  A  new  manual.  HOME  AND  COM- 
MUNITY HYGIENE.  By  Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.  IIS  illustrations.  $3 
net.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  remarkably  comprehensive  volume  upon  a  subject  of  supreme 
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importance.  To-day  the  first  and  last  aim  of  home  and  community  hygiene, 
as  experts  see  it,  is  not  only  to  keep  you  and  your  family,  your  neighbor 
and  his  family  in  health,  through  medical  treatment  and  board  of  health  ^ 
rules,  but  to  get  your  co-operation  in  every  step  of  the  process.  What  are 
the  chief  enemies  of  health?  The  first  chapter  of  this  book  describes  then. 
Second,  what  is  the  human  machine?  A  splendid  outline  is  given  in  chap- 
ter two.  Then  follow  chapters  dealing  with  each  iteln  that  demands  at- 
tention:  food,  milk,  water,  air  and  ventilation;  cleanliness  (in  sewerage 
and  refuse  disposal),  how  disease  is  carried;  our  defenses  against  disease, 
when  it  attacks,  how  to  treat  it ;  how  to  make  a  health  fortress  of  the 
home,  of  the  school,  of  the  library,  church  and  other  meeting  places ;  how 
to  protect  and  care  for  babies ;  how  to  attain  vigorous  old  .age ;  how  to 
defeat  that  terrible  plague  of  civilized  life,  tuberculosis ;  how  to  protect 
the  working  man  and  woman  from  accident  and  disease ;  how^  to  keep 
the  mind  well ;  what  military  hygiene  aims  to  do ;  why  the  city  is  safer 
than  the  country  for  human  life  and  how  to  improve  rural  hygiene ;  the 
value  of  vital  statistics,  and  health  education  as  a  universal  conscription 
that  is  destined  to  save  human  life  in  the  future  from  the  dangers  now 
threatening  it  on  every  hand.  Finally,  why  the  Health  Board  in  city 
and  state  is  the  citizen's  best  friend,  to  be  aided  in  every  way  possible. 
Courses  in  hygiene,  sanitary  science,  preventive  medicine  and,  public 
iealth,  are  being  given  more  and  more  frequently  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. This  book  should  have  a  wide  appeal  as  a  popular  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  things  which  we  all  ought  to  know  in  order  to  keep  fit 
for  our  individual  and  collective  parts  in  the  world  conflict,  and  in  the 
rfeconstruction  that  is  to  come  after  it. 

THE  ELE]\IENTS  OF  EHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION.  By  Ashley  H. 
Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University,  and  Kath- 
erine  Morse,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers.  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  revision  of  a  book  that  has  had  sufficient  merit  and  vitality 
to  pass  through  many  reprintings.  A  new  chapter  on  Oral  English,  and 
some  helpful  exercises  as  well  as  numerous  changes  and  additions  in  the 
topics  and  directions  for  composition,  e:|large  and  improve  the  present 
edition.  The  type,  is  large  and  clear,  making  each  page  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  The  different  parts  of  the  subject  are  comprehensively  and  clearly 
.  treated  without  unnecessary  detail.  The  book  will  raake  an  excellent  text 
book  for  courses  in  high  schools  and  in  first-year  college  classes  in 
rhetoric. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.  By  Erwin  W.  Rossler,  Ph.  D.,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York.  American  Book  Company. 

Tliis  little  volume  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  selections  of  easy 
prose  and  verse  in  German  text.    The  reviewer  believes  that  there  wUl  be 
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a  place  for  German  in  our  schools  in  time  to  come  in  spite  of  tlie  strong' 
prejudice  excited  by  the  war.  Properly  conducted  German  study  will  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  much  high  and  noble  thought  which  should  not  be 
lost  to  the  world  because  of  the  degeneracy  and  depravity  of  certain  rep- 
resentatives of  the  German  people.  This  book  will  serve  its  purpose  where 
such  a  purpose  is   appreciated. 

COLLAE  AND  DANIELL'S  FIRST  YEAE  LATIN.  Eevised  by  Thorn- 
ton Jenkins,  Head  Master,  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  well  known  text  book  has  a  large  place  in  the  schools  where 
Latin  is  taught.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  long  use,  and  it  has  won  out  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity,  clearness,  thoroughness  and  the  quality  of  interest 
that  is  often  lacking  in  first  year  text  books.  The  illustrations  in  this 
particular  edition  are  especially  interesting.  The  frontispiece  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  and  produces  a  vivid  impression  of  a  great  Eoman 
orator  speaking  to  the  populace  from  the  steps  of  one  of  the  splendid 
Eoman  edifices.  Another  very  effective  illustration  in  the  body  of  the 
book  gives  a  glimpse  into  a  Eoman  theatre.  These  helps  to  the  imagina- 
tion will  enrich  the  course  of  the  pupil  in  Latin,  and  remove  some  of  the 
prejudice  which  is  apt  to  pre-exist  in  the  uncultured,  untrained  mind. 

EAE  TEAINING.  An  Elementary  Course.  By  Arthur  J.  Aibott,  Di- 
rector of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  American  Book  Company. 

This  brief  course  in  Ear  Training  is  easy  to  teach  and  includes  the 
essentials  of  an  elementary  course.  It  is  given  in  the  volume  exactly  as  it 
has  been  worked  out  for  many  years  by  the  author  in  the  class  room  and 
in  private  work.  Children  should  be  trained  in  this  way.  It  will  mean 
much  in  after  life. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GAEDENING.  A  text  book  for  young  people, 
with  plans,  suggestions  and  helps  for  teachers'  clubs  and  org'anizers.  By 
Kary  Cadmus  Davis.     Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  manuals  of  gardening  that  we  have 
seen.  Many  books  of  the  kind  are  being  published  under  the  impulse  im- 
parted by  war  necessities.  This  one  is  suitable  for  instruction  in 
schools  attended  by  somewhat  mature  students.  This  does  not  mean 
that  younger  students  could  not  find  in  it  much  that  could  be  easily  un- 
derstood and  followed.  The  suggestive  programs  for  special  occasions 
will  be  highly  valued  by  the  practical  teacher. 

HAND  BOOK  FOE  FIEST-YEAE  LATIN  VOCABULARY.  By  Stephen 
A.  Hurlbut  and  Barclay  W.  Bradley.     The  American  Book  Company. 

The  right  use  of  this  brief  manual  will  help  beginners  in  Latin  to 
build  up  a  usable  vocabulary  much  more  rapidly  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  build  without  such  a  suggestive  and  helpful  volume.  A  Note 
Book  accompanies  the  Hand  Book  and  provides  an  incentive  for  writing 
out  the  words.     Thus  the  hand  and  eye  work  together. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  INSTITUTION.  By  Charles  L.  Eobbins. 
Allyn  &  Bacon.     Price  $2. 

In  this  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  the  author  has  placed  forcefully 
before  the  public  the  claim  of  the  school  to  be  more  than  merely  a  place 
where  children  are  g-iven  a  prescribed  amount  of  desirable  information.  To 
this  conception,  which  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  g-oes  but  which  is  less 
than  a  half  truth,  has  been  added  the  idea  that  the  school  is  a  place 
where  the  whole  child,  body  and  spirit,  should  be  trained  and  de- 
veloped. Still  further  a  third  conception  has  been  added,  viz.,  that  the 
school  should  be  a  social  institution  for  the  whole  of  the  people,  a  com- 
munity center  whose  beneficent  influence  should  educate,  develop,  uplift 
the  citizens  of  all  ages.  The  school  in  this  broader  conception  is  "coming 
to  its  own"  in  these  later  days.  It  is  free  from  the  sectarian  prejudices 
which  limit  the  sphere  of  the  churches'  influence.  In  the  school  centers 
all  the  people  can  meet  on  common  footing,  whatever  their  religious  or 
political  opinions.  How  the  schools  are  getting  this  new  view  point  and 
meeting  their  enlarging  opportunities  is  fully  and  most  interestingly 
sketched  in  the  chapters  of  this  volume.  F.  H.  P. 

WAR  FEENCH.  By  Cornells  De  Witt  Willcox,  Colonel,  United  States 
Army,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.     Price  75  cents. 

A  book  which  will  well  fulfil  its  mission,  which  is,  to  enable  soldiers 
serving  on  French  soil  to  acquire  in  the  shortest  possible  time  a  usable 
knowledge  of  ordinary  French.  Timely,  condensed,  clear  and  at  the  same 
time  scholarly.  F.  H.  P. 

TEAINING  AND  EEWAEDS  OF  A  PHYSICIAN.  By  E.  C.  Cabot,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott.     Price   $1.25. 

Dr.  Cabot's  name  is  a  sufiicient  guarantee  of  tlje  interest  and  value 
of  this  book.  The  subject  is  most  important.  Every  individual  family 
should  feel  that  there  is  a  great  responsibility  involved  in  the  choice  of  a 
physician.  Every  physician  should  absorb  from  this  voliune  or  otherwise 
a  high  ideal  of  duty  in  performing  his  part.  The  volume  should  thus  be 
useful  to  the  profession  and  helpful  to  the  lay  reader. 

DIEECTIONS  FOE  OPEEATING  HIGH  PEESSUEE  TEANSFOEM- 
EES.     Price  65  cents. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  LOW  PEESSUEE  TEANSFOEMEES.    Price  40  cents. 

EXAMPLES  IN  BATTEEY  ENGINEEEING.    Price  $1.25. 

PEELI]\riNAEY  JNIATHEMATICS.      $1.25.     Published  by  the  author. 

All  by  Professor  F.  E.  Austin,  Hanover,  N.  H.  All  of  the  above  are 
technical  books  vs^orked  out  carefully  for  earnest  students  by  a  master  of 
the  subject  and  a  teacher  of  skill  and  experience.  Those  interested  in 
these  subjects  will  find  these  little  volumes  exceedingly  helpful. 
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Ignorance  and  Experiment  in  Education. 

Pkofessob  John  Bovingdon,  Keio  College,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

*^"' "'°"' '"I  HE  beliefs  aiid  arguments  which  are  now  blocking 

progressive  efforts  in  education  are,   in  their  real 

meaning,  an  attack  upon  educational  experiment. 

Statement  and  insinuation  aver  that  experiment  is 

^]iiit iiiDiiiiiiiiimc^    tlie   following  of   "fads   and   fancies" ;    that   it  is 

I  I    unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  inimical  to  educational 

I  I    progress.     This  attitude  has  power.  ^ 

£iiniiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic<i*         rpi         cv     .  ,1  •    !•  1    •     X     1      1   i.1 

Ine  eiiect  upon  the  unmlormed  is  to  lead  theia 

to  believe  that  the  experimental  mania  has  completely  taken  hold 
of  our  educational  system.  Such  inference  is  a  great  error.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  made  a  tentative  beginning.  But  seeing  our 
schools  in  the  large,  I  think  the  observation  must  come  that  prac- 
tice is  traditional,  not  experimental.  The  effect  of  the  article 
upon  the  unthinking,  who  dislike  the  weighing  of  evidence  and 
resent  the  presence  of  a  difficult  problem,  is  to  increase  prejudice?, 
suspicion  and  disparagement  of  educational  experiment.  These 
people  who  crave  simplicity,  who  prefer  to  accept  a  dogma  rather 
than  to  seek  truth  in  complexity,  will  form  a  misinstructed  public 
opinion,  a  hindrance  to  improving  educational  practice. 

If  the  effect  upon  the  uninformed  and  unthinking  is  pernicious, 
the  effect  upon  thoughtful  people  is  wholesome.  Opposition  has 
the  effect  of  driving  open-minded  educators  back  upon  their  phi- 
losophy, upon  an  examination  of  fundamental  reasons  to  the  theory 
of  experiment.     In  the  presence  of  consistent  conservative  antag- 

1  ••Educational  Fads  and  Fancies,"  by  Professor  George  Trumbnll  Ladd,  in 
The  New  York  Times  magazine  of  June  18,  1916,  states  forcibly  the  anti-ex- 
periment   attitude. 
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onists  thej  must  ever  j^ut  to  themselves  tlie  question:  Has  experi- 
m-ent  any  real,  convincing  justification  as  a  basic  part  of  educa- 
tional work  ?  This  paj^er  is  the  record  of  an  attempt  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

The  final  and  unanswerable  argument  against  educational  ex- 
periment would  be  the  fact  of  the  completeness  and  finality  nf 
our  educational  knowledge.  If  our  wisdom  is  great,  the  work 
will  be  simple,  the  conclusions  will  be  obvious,  we  may  dogmatize 
with  safety,  and  shall  abandon  experiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  our  ignorance  leaves  the  complex  problem  unsolved,  truth  will 
be  obscure,  and  experimental  study  will  be  essential.  The  case 
against  exjieriment,  then,  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  completed 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  truth  is  that  we  are 
ignorant  in  two  most  essential  respects,  an  investigation  of  which 
"is  the  task  of  this  paper: 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  the  child's  psychology,  and  therefore  of 
educational  methods,  is  imperfect.    . 

2.  Our  knowledge  of  what  social  life  requires,  and  therefore 
of  educational  aims,  is  imperfect. 

Before  inquiring  into  our  ignorance  of  psychology  and  of  method 
we  must  answer  a  preliminary  questioning  of  their  importance. 
From  some  quarters  comes  the  attempt  to  discredit  experiment 
in  psychology  by  the  charge  that  a  study  of  the  mind  furnishes 
us  merely  with  the  "non-essential  means  of  education,"  to  the 
neglect  of  the  "end  of  education."  We  gladly  agree  that  aims 
are  the  matter  of  prime  import,  and  we  shall  see  later  in  this 
paper  if  experiment  be  needed  for  them.  But  now  we  ask :  How 
non-essential  are  the  means  ?  Is  it  futile  to  study  what  road  to 
follow  to  a  given  place  when  the  wrong  one  may  never  lead  us 
there  ?  Who  has  undertaken  a  difiicult  task — ^be  it  \\Titing  a  book, 
building  a  house,  turning  an  important  business  deal,  managing 
men,  or  "raising"  a  child — and  will  admit  that  the  method  is 
non-essential?  A  method  is  not  a  "mere  detail."  It  conditions 
achievement.  Without  wisdom  in  method,  aims  and  ideals  are 
helpless,  existing  only  in  thin  air.  All  is  not  right  necessarily, 
because  the  heart  is  right.  Knowledge  of  how  is  needed  to  ap- 
proach the  ideal.  As  a  general  principle  we  can  say  truly  that 
means  are  essential  and  worth  study. 
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Moreover,  where  the  aims  and  prizes  of  life  are  greatest,  there 
we  should  find  the  greatest  measure  of  freedom  and  eagerness  in 
the  search  for  better  methods  and  means.  For  in  serving  the  most 
urgent  tasks,  methods  wield  tremendous  power  over  human  wel- 
fare. Educational  means  are  therefore  especially  essential  be- 
cause there  is  no  prize  equal  to  saving  human  souls  for  society, 
the  prize  sought  by  teachers.  Is  there  any  other  task  in  which 
"means"  so  involve  society's  welfare  ? 

Method  is  also  especially  essential  when  it  registers  itself  at 
once  upon  the  end.  When  the  end  is  remotely  connected  with  the 
means,  as  in  many  mechanical  undertakings,  a  mistaken  method 
can  be  corrected  with  a  mere  loss  of  time.  The  builder  of  a  new 
house  scarcely  remembers  the  imperfect  plumbing  system  which 
faulty  workmanship  installed,  but  which  had  to  be  replaced  by  the 
present  perfect  one.  In  education,  on  the  contrary,  methods  and 
ends  are  immediately  connected.  The  goal  is  not  a  far-distant 
finished  product,  but  the  aiding  of  an  immediate  mental  process. 
Method,  then,  achieves  or  fails  of  its  end  while  it  is  being  applied. 
It  registers  indelibly  its  contribution  to  the  educational  end  at 
once.  A  child's  nature  never  forgets  mistaken  treatment.  It 
costs  far  more  than  mere  time  to  neutralize  the  pernicious  effects 
of  a  bad  method,  if  that  is  possible  at  all. 

The  high  goal  which  educational  methods  strive  to  reach,  the 
everlasting  and  tormenting  echo  which  a  bad  method  sets  up  in 
the  soul  of  a  wronged  child,  and  the  evident  importance  of  the 
compelling  problems  of  method  which  we  shall  examine  later — 
these  should  make  us  protest  against  the  indignity  of  calling 
"means"  "non-essential."  But  even  granting  the  importance  of 
method  and  psychology,  the  opinion  represented  by  Professor 
Ladd  still  asserts  the  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of  them; 
which  brings  us  to  our  first  main  query: 

/.     Hoiu  much  do  we  knou'  about  boys  and  girls  f^ 

We  know  relatively  little  that  is  certain  yet  about  the  ways  of 
affecting  children's  minds.     Professor  Ladd,  with  his  school,  how- 

^  Logically  we  might  treat  aims  first  and  methods  last.  T^'e  reverse  the  or- 
der because  the  opponents  of  experiment  find  their  reasons  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  psychologj',  and  we  desire  to  re-examine  their  evidence  before  seeking 
further   evidence   in   sociology  under  Part    11. 
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ever,  holds  to  the  contrary,  that  certain  ''rehitively  unchanging 
psychological  principles"  exist  which  are  "fit  under  all  circum- 
stances to  guide  and  to  limit  the  restless  spirit"  of  the  teacher. 
Very  well ;  what  are  these  principles  ?  The  article  swarms  with 
conflicting  ones,  ones  over  which  controversy  is  now  waging  war. 
For  the  present  is  a  time  of  struggle.  We  are  in  the  pioneer,  un- 
certain stage  of  psychological  and  educational  study.  When  edu- 
cators at  such  a  time  assert  the  imperishability  of  their  own  spe- 
cial beliefs  or  positions,  they  show  courage,  but  not  candor.  Such 
dogmatizing  makes  for  prejudging  and  bad  thinking.  True  public 
judgments  are  not  formed  by  the  ignoring  of  evidence,  or  by  the 
confident  asserting  of  unproved  suppositions,  but  rather  by  thought- 
ful study  and  experiment. 

Let  us  examine  the  evidence.  What  are  the  settled  principles 
which  are  "relatively  michanging"  and  "fit  under  all  circum- 
stances" ?  To  answer  this  question  I  have  taken  statements  of 
phrases  from  this  typical  article  and  have  placed  in  })air3  those 
bearing  significant  relations  to  each  other : 

I.  A.  Secure  a  periuanent  and  intelligent  interest  by  re- 
quiring the  discipline  which  must  precede  and  support  it" — train 
obedience. 

B.  The  "child  who,  by  his  own  efforts,  stimulated  and 
guided  just  enough  and  no  more  by  his  teacher,  finds  out  for  him- 
self" is  favored. 

Does  the  student  "find  out  for  himself"  by  being  disciplined  ? 

II.  A.  "Thorough  discipline  in  fundamental  principles"  is 
needed. 

B.  "An  effective  interest  must  be  established  in  the 
pupil's  mind." 

Shall  it  be  obedience  in  discipline,  or  enthusiasm  in  interests  ? 

III.  .1.  "Knives"  held  by  the  teachers  "carve  out  the  char- 
acter of  youth." 

B.     We  want  youths  who  will  "be  themselves." 
Are  youths  "being  themselves"  when  they  are  being  "carved  out 
by  the  teacher"  ? 

IV.  A.  The  advantage  of  "forcing  work  until  interest  fol- 
lows the  attainment  of  skill." 
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B.     ''j\rake  play  a  discipline  in  work" — i.  e.,  use  play  to 
draw'  the  mind  to  remote  purposes. 

Shall  teaching  "force"  or  '^ead"  ? 

V.     A.     ''The  fad  of  exaggerated  option." 

B.     "Evils" — "which   flow   from   the   repression   of   per- 
sonal initiative." 

Is  option  a  fad,  or  is  personal  initiative  an  evil — which  ? 

Can  all  of  these  be  fundamental  principles  ? 

Can  a  more  confusing,  conflicting  chaos  of  educational  or  psy- 
chological principles  be  found  ?  Each  pair  is  divided  against 
itself.  What  they  really  prove  is  that  there  are  many  theories 
fighting  for  the  right  to  be  called  principles.  The  disorganized 
state  of  education  in  the  United  States  today  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  are  the  "unchanging  principles." 
This  uncertainty  has  the  force  of  a  command  upon  to  question, 
to  test,  to  try,  to  study,  to  reject,  in  short,  to  experiment.  Thus 
we  do  not  find  confidence  in  certain  stabling  principles  warranted. 
Experiment  is  demanded  by  the  very  evidence  which  the  def amers 
of  experiment  use. 

The  conflicting  methods  of  dealing  with  the  child,  which  are 
now  in  the  crucible  of  experiment,  further  indicate  our  ignorance. 
These  conflicts  prove  that  all  the  evidence  has  yet  to  come  in,  and 
the  tnith  is  not  yet  seen.  There  is  the  assumption  of  the  general 
disciplinability  of  the  mind  vs.  the  claim^  that  education  is  by 
means  of  specific  learnings  of  specific  responses.  There  is  the 
contest  between  the  teachers  who  believe  in  teaching  by  problems 
and  those  who  hold  to  the  teaching  by  subject  matter.  There  is 
the  fight  between  the  people  who  seek  to  aid  the  gi-owth  of  the 
child's  values  by  first  studying  the  desires  and  yearnings  in  the 
child's  mind,  and  those  who  start  by  lecturing  to  the  child  about 
what  he  does  not  now  want,  but  which  the  adult  believes  he  will 
need,  and  therefore  ought  to  want.  There  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  those  who  think  the  teacher  should  try  to  con- 
struct an  environment  which  will  make  the  ^vq)i\  think, — the 
teacher,  i.  e,,  working  indirectly,  and  those  who  think  that  the 
teachers  should  work  upon  the  child  by  direct  action.  According 
to  one  gToup,  the  teacher  is  a  stage  manager  in  the  background, 
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preparing  the  surroundirLgs  which  will  command  thinking  in  the 
child;  according  to  the  other,  the  teacher  is  the  only  environment 
the  child  needs,  for  it  is  the  teacher  who  educates,  not  the  environ- 
ment. Finally,  there  is  the  controversy  which  the  Freudian  Wish 
is  precipitating  over  the  question  of  repressing  children's  wills. 

We  must  choose  between  these  very  important  competitors  for 
mastery  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  Our  ignorance  must  be  dis- 
pelled, if  our  selection  is  to  be  made  intelligent.  But  how?  I 
believe  we  must  think  of  all  of  them  as  on  trial.  We  must  think 
of  ourselves  as  experimental  scientists  and  we  must  try  to  be 
worthy  of  the  scientist's  method  of  work,  in  this  learning  how  to 
serve  the  child's  development  best. 

We  believe,  however,  that  higher  than  this  purpose  is  that  of 
serving  society's  development  best.  The  difficulty  of  this  service 
brings  us  to  our  second  reason  for  believing  that  the  development 
of  modern  education  must  rely  upon  the  experimental  habit. 

II.     Does  not  our  ignorance  of  educational  purposes  require 
it? 

The  position  to  be  taken  in  this  paper  is  briefly  this : 

A.  The  study  of  society  is  needed  to  furnish  direction  for 
education. 

B.  Society  is  a  complex,  unsolved,  dynamic  thing,  whose  needs 
are  not  clearly  seen,  whose  problems  are  not  clearly  recognized. 
Society  is  experimenting  to  find  out  what  are  its  real  problems. 
Education  as  one  servant  of  society  should  experiment  to  discover 
what  the  problems  are  which  it  should  attack — what  its  general 
aims  should  be.  When  it  attacks  these  problems  it  will  find  evi- 
dence to  establish  their  relative  importance  This  gathering  of 
evidence  is  experimental  in  nature. 

C.  Society  is  experimenting  with  policies  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. A  social  policy  is  an  experiment.  A  social  policy  working 
through  education  is  an  educational  aim  or  policy.  A  specific 
aim — a  plan  of  work  in  education  is  therefore  an  experiment. 

A.  Education  has  too  largely  been  thought  of  in  terms  of  psy- 
chological principles.  A  change  is  now  in  process.  The  growing 
belief  in  the  dependence  of  educational  theory  upon  social  theory 
is  shifting  the  emphasis  in  educational  thinking  from  psycholog- 
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ical  to  sociological  considerations.  Two  factors  are  responsible 
for  this.  First,  education  lias  come  to  be  counted  perhaps  the 
chief  means  of  building  society,  the  most  powerful  engine  in  social 
progress.  Society  has  therefore  required  the  shift.  Impetus  has 
also  come  from  forces  within  the  educational  profession.  Chaos 
in  teaching  aims  drove  educators  to  seek  some  basis  of  unity  of 
purpose,  some  arbiter  for  their  differences.  Society-study  is  the 
answer  to  this  need.  Will  any  one  now  dispute  that  the  study  of 
human  living  is  preliminary  to  intelligent  teaching?  By  it  we 
seek  to  know  what  young  men  and  women  have  to  do  in  life — 
what  skills,  what  capacities,  what  warnings,  what  equipment,  they 
need.  Knowing  these  things,  education  can  serve  life  more  com- 
pletely, and  educators  can  work  with  clearness  of  aim.  What  are 
the  difficulties  in  this  shift  ? 

Social  life  is  a  great  unsolved  complex.  Society  is  experiment- 
ing in  uncertainty  and  ig-norance.  We  are  children  yet  in  our 
understanding  and  control  of  the  social  environment.  We  are 
trying  to  develop  a  science  of  society,  a  science  of  social  diagnosis, 
but  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  an  experimental  science ;  experi- 
mental partly  because  we  are  so  ignorant  and  unskillful  and  partly 
because  the  task  is  so  overwhelming.  Since  educational  aims  rely 
upon  this  infant  experimenting  and  as  yet  blundering  science, 
for  their  source,  a  moderately  active  imagination  can  see  how 
tentative  and  experimental  educational  work  must  be.  Let  us 
examine  in  more  detail  how  this  experimenting  social  science  im- 
poses its  methods  upon  educators. 

B.  Do  we  see  clearly  what  problems  and  ills  society  should 
attack.  We  all  agree  that  society  is  somewhat  out  of  gear;  that 
there  is  sickness  in  the  social  body.  We  differ,  however,  in  our 
diagnoses.  We  find  life  inadequate  at  different  points.  If  any- 
one thinks  this  seeking  into  the  failure  of  life  is  easy,  let  him 
try  to  name  the  worst  shortcoming  in  our  American  civilization. 
I  put  down  a  few  answers  to  this  problem: 

1.  Unsocialized  conscience. 

2.  /  Thoughtless  acceptance  of  the  new.  : 

3.  Luxurious  consumption. 

4.  Over-estimate  of  rights  and  under-estimate  of  duties. 
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5.  Sex  ignorance  and  a  decadent  family. 

6.  Laziness  and  lack  of  skill  in  thinking. 

7.  Exploitation  of  productive  citizens  by  the  proletariat, 

8.  Materialistic  ideals. 

9.  Poverty  and  inequality  of  economic  opportunity. 

10.  Increasing  violation  of  individual  rights  and  independence. 
This  does  not  portray,  it  merely  suggests,  our  disagreement. 

Probably  no  one  would  agree  to  all  of  these;  certainly  no  two 
people  would  agree  upon  the  order  of  importance. 

This  difference  is  to  be  expected.  We  are  all  products  of  dif- 
ferent environments  and  have  varying  skills.  It  is  to  be  expected 
also  because  the  society  we  are  examining  is  a  mammoth  con- 
fusion. Thel  president  of  Dartmouth  has  said  well  that  ^'we 
hardly  know  more  than  that  a  great  winnowing  of  human  aifairs 
is  in  process."  Our  environment  is  being  remade.  Strange  ideas 
are  knocking  at  our  attention.  Great  forces  are  shaking  the 
world.  We  little  understand  the  changing  import  of  War,  trade 
fluxes,  industrial  development,  natianal  ambitions,  religious  revi- 
vals, democratic  ideas,  new  alliances.  Our  souls  are  being  sorel.y 
taxed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  dynamic  state.  Our  different 
souls  grasp  different  aspects  of  this  meaning;  i.  e.,  we  diagnose 
differently. 

But  why  does  this  vagiieness  of  the  disease  require  experiment  i 
Because  there  is  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  unity  of  purpose 
and  conclusions  in  our  diagnosis.  We  cannot  have  unity  of  up- 
bringing among  our  peoj^le  as  a  basis  for  unity  of  diagnosis.  We 
cannot  produce  sameness  of  minds.  We  cannot  abolish  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  life.  What  we  can  do,  is  to  treat  the 
evil  which  a  conclusion  names  as  a  hypothesis,  and  watch  the 
effects  upon  society  of  applying  remedies  to  it.  We  can  attack 
an  evil  which  we  think  important,  and  can  verify  or  reconstruct 
our  idea  of  its  importance.  If  we  find  society  little  affected  by 
our  attack,  must  we  not  call  it  an  imagined  ill  ?  If  Ave  see  society's 
welfare  largely  contributed  to  by  our  applying  ourselves  to  an 
alleged  evil,  we  will  conclude  that  is  an  evil  in  truth. 

Thus  society  by  halting  experiment  seeks  to  discover  its  real 
difficulties.     By  the  same  halting  experiment,  and  as  one  agent 
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in  society,  the  educator  must  seek  to  discover  his  real  difficulties, 
those  of  society's  problems  which  are  his  tasks.  Only  in  this  way 
can  he  find  his  goal,  his  general  aims.  The  vague  and  moving 
demands  which  life  makes  upon  education  would  require  testing 
and  trying  by  the  sociological  branch  of  the  profession,  even  if 
we  admitted  as  valid  the  fallacy  of  a  finished  science  of  child 
psychology,  of  unchanging  psychological  principles. 

C.  We  have  only  begun  our  experimenting  when  we  tenta- 
tively agree  upon  the  evil  to  attack.  The  solution,  the  plan,  is 
the  next  problem.  Our  plan  we  call  a  policy.  A  social  policy 
then  is  a  plan  for  the  doing  of  some  task.  After  much  thinking 
and  discussion  a  policy  is  inaugurated,  is  put  on  trail.  This  social 
policy,  however,  is  not  Final  Truth,  as  its  defenders  so  often  infer 
and  too  often  believe.  It  is  a  hypothesis  being  studied  in  its 
living,  working  relations,  than  which  there  is  no  other  final  source 
of  evidence.  As  Ralph  Barton  Perry  wrote  in  The  ITew  Hepublic 
a  few  months  ago,  "a  social  policy  can  be  proved  only  by  being 
put  into  effect." 

Why  is  it  that  in  some  of  the  physical  sciences  we  can  prove 
a  plan  without  putting  it  into  life  ?  Is  it  not  that  these  have  a 
long  experience  of  data-gathering  behind  them;  that  in  them  the 
experimental  mind  has  long  since  taken  the  place  of  the  dogmatic 
one,  and  that  the  natural  physical  environment  is  relatively  stable  ? 
Social  experience  in  social  policies  lacks  these  elements  making 
for  certainty.  The  "laissez  faire"  philosophy  which  dominated 
in  our  policies  until  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  a  fo3 
to  experiment  by  the  govermnent.  As  a  consequence  the  begin- 
ning of  constructive  legislation  has  been  a  recent  one  and  the  life 
of  policy-trying  a  short  life  relative  to  the  life  of  mechanical  prac- 
tice. The  inception  of  a  large  part  of  today's  significant  social 
policies  is  in  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men.  Our  policy-experi- 
ence has  indeed  been  short.  Moreover,  policies  have  usually  been 
treated  not  as  experiments  but  as  panaceas.  The  Adamson  Law 
is  a  noteworthy  exception.  The  work  of  the  reformer  has  been 
thought  done  when  his  plan  was  adopted.  Through  this  inatten- 
tion to  plans  under  trial,  the  experience-value  of  policies  was 
not  appreciated.     Experience  brought  little  evidence,  few  data. 
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The  experimental  nature  of  policy  is  in  fact  not  yet  appreciated. 
Witness  the  need  of  over-stating  the  certainty  of  the  value  of  a 
reform,  to  convince  the  people  of  the  desirability  of  trying  it. 

Our  short  experience  and  our  closed-mindedness  have  thus  made 
our  knowledge  small.  Furthermore,  ever-changing  conditions 
reduce  the  applicability,  and  therefore  the  value  of  past  experi- 
ence and  drive  us  into  watching  the  present.  Different  values 
govern  in  the  social  kind  from  one  decade  to  another,  making  the 
people  react  in  different  ways.  To  discover  how  they  will  react  is 
a  steady  puzzle.  From  year  to  year  also  there  are  different  influ- 
ences to  stimulate  different  reactions.  Such  a  changed  body  of 
environmental  influences  and  a  different  social  psychology-  give 
different  results  to  a  policy  than  the  results  which  a  past  day 
would  have  given  or  did  give.  The  present  working  of  a  policy 
is  therefore  uncertain  because  of  these  changed  controlling  factors. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  in  our  meagre  history  of  social  evidence  sure 
tools  for  the  present. 

The  present  then  is  on  trial — our  life,  our  institutions,  our 
purposes,  our  aims,  our  plans.  What  social  policies  can  we  name 
which  have  graduated  from  the  school  of  experience  ?  Has  govern- 
ment ownership  ?  Has  prison  reform  ?  Has  prohibition,  even 
though  a  majority  of  us  believe  it  to  be  the  truth  ?  Has  freedom 
of  an  irresponsible  press  ?  Has  our  type  of  representative  govern- 
ment ?  Has  democracy  even  ?  An  affirmative  reply  to  any  of 
these  questions  will  draw  from  some  quarter  evidence  to  prove  the 
opposite,  denying  the  validity  of  the  certificate  of  graduation.  I 
think  we  can  truly  say  that  wherever  men  and  women  are  living, 
and  working  on  these  problems,  there  policies  are  on  trial. 

If  these  thoughts  justify  the  experimenting  spirit  in  all  social 
policies,  they  justify  that  spirit  in  dealing  with  those  social  poli- 
cies or  plans  which  are  delegated  to  educators.  For  the  plans  of 
educators  are  in  origin  society's  plans,  and  draw  their  inspiration 
from  society's  tasks.  Educational  policies  stand  with  economic, 
social  reform  and  political  policies  as  plans  by  which  the  social 
purpose  is  working.  They  therefore  partake  of  the  trial  nature 
of  all  social  plans.  They  differ  only  in  that  their  peculiar  im- 
portance and  extreme  youth  make  special  claim  upon  the  experi- 
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mental  method.  Educational  aims  or  plans  are  the  most  essen- 
tial social  policies  because  the  work  which  men  delegate  to  educa- 
tion is  closer  to  the  vital  organs  of  society  than  that  of  any  other 
of  society's  subordinates.  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore  has  summed 
it  up :  "The  chiefs  of  the  philosophers  have  regarded  it  as  the  one 
■jiing  needful  for  the  perfecting  of  states  and  the  improving  of 
lives."  If  this  be  true,  then  plans,  specific  aims,  in  educating  are 
the  most  meaningful  and  therefore  the  most  urgent  social  experi- 
ments. 

The  shortness  of  educational  policy-experience,  relative  to  other 
social  policy-experience,  argues  the  same  point.  John  Dewey's 
School  and  Society  appeared  in  1899.  Teachers'  College  was 
born  in  1886,  but  became  an  accredited  part  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity only  in  1899.  The  gTowth  of  departments  of  education 
has  succeeded  by  several  decades  the  formation  and  development 
of  other  departments  of  social  science  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  formation  of  jDrofessional  ethics  and  an  esprit  de 
corps  are  only  now  in  process  of  making.  But  scattering  changes 
in  education  came  before  1900.  We  cannot  say  that  the  leaven 
of  progress  worked  much  before  that  date.  These  significant 
recent  events  or  growths  tell  us  that  if  social  science  is  young,  its 
educational  offspring  is  even  younger.  So  much  the  greater  is 
our  ignorance  and  the  need  for  an  open-minded,  truth-seeking 
profession. 

The  actual  presence  of  unproved,  untasted  plans  for  various 
problems  heightens  this  necessity: 

1.  The  problem  of  consumption: 

Shall  we  teach  an  increase  or  a  restriction  of  consumption  ? 
Shall  the  school  increase  its  care  of  the  children  in  order  to 
infl.uence  their  consuming  standards  ? 

2.  The  problem  of  production: 

Shall  women  be  trained  for  industry  or  for  the  home  ? 
Shall  vocational  education  plan  to  improve  economic  and  human 
conditions  ?  or 

Supply  a  better  grade  of  workers  for  the  regimen  ?  or 
Help  the  United  States  to  compete  for  world  commerce  ? 
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Shall  the  boys  and  girls  be  trained  in  the  duties  of  trade  union 
membership  ? 

Shall  industrial  education  teach  industrial  specialization  or 
industrial  adaptability  ? 

3.     The  problem  of  working  together  socially : 

Shall  our  cultural  teaching  develop  men  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  attractive  and  disconnected  interests,  or  who  have  a  broad 
understanding  of  human  relationships  ? 

Shall  the  schools  eschew  religion,  or  be  responsible  for  as  much 
as  citizenship  needs  ? 

Shall  we  train  women  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  where  they 
do  not  vote  ? 

Shall  the  teacher  train  the  unsocialized  immigrant  and  the 
desocialized  elite  by  co-operative  participation  or  by  teaching 
them  to  follow  leaders  ? 

Shall  students  be  taught  knowledge  of  or  knowledge  about  de- 
mocracy ? 

Men  and  women  do  not  agree  upon  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. And  is  there  any  way  of  finding  the  time  answers  except 
by  building  a  laboratory  around  them,  and  giving  them  as  com- 
panion the  experimental  mind  ?  It  is  the  dogmatic  mind  that 
perpetuates  misunderstanding  and  brings  paralysis  to  growth; 
whereas  "it  is  necessary,"  as  Professor  Perry  said  in  his  splendid 
essay,  "that  social  policies  should  be  undertaken  with  a  will,  but 
be  corrected  or  abandoned  without  stubbornness  if  they  fail." 

Stubbornness  does  not  always  come  from  vested  interests,  con- 
fidence in  the  past,  lazy  minds,  or  pugnacious  spirits.  Love  of 
childhood  sometimes  produces  it,  A  high  capacity  of  cherishing 
children  may  grow  into  a  feeling  of  oifense  at  the  thought  of  ex- 
perimenting with  their  priceless  minds  and  souls.  But  it  is  the 
costliness  of  this  raw  stuff  which  makes  us  protest  against  stag- 
nation in  ways  of  dealing  Avith  it.  It  is  the  very  preciousness  of 
children's  lives  which  urges  us  in  the  search  for  better  ways  of 
teaching.  To  save  the  waste  of  this  "raw  stuff" — to'' save  it  for 
service  to  our  social  ideals — is  the  very  Holy  Grail  of  educational 
experiment.  But  the  task  of  making  right  our  social  and  ediica- 
tional    ideals   is   never   finished.     Livina"   a   national    and    inter- 
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national  life  is  a  serious,  complex  business,  full  of  dangers,  un- 
certainties and  unforeseen  crises.  If  we  are  really  devoted  to  the 
attempt  to  make  progress  through  this  chaos  by  means  of  a  demo- 
cratic organization ;  if  we  are  really  devoted  to  making  education 
give  its  largest  contribution  to  this  effort;  if  we  will  admit  our 
ignorance  of  psychology  and  sociology  in  the  presence  of  this 
great  work, — we  shall  put  high  value  upon  experiment  in  edu- 
cation. 


Progress 

Eternal  progress  is  the  law  of  nature.  Xo  matter  how  battered 
and  blood  stained  the  traveller  may  be,  or  how  low  down  in  the  Valley 
of  Despair.  Above  and  beyond  are  the  everlasting  mountains,  their 
crystal  sununits  towering  to  the  blue  heavens  and  beckoning  upward 
and  onward.  He  shall  hear  their  call,  and  rising  with  renewed 
strength  surmount  all  obstacles  and  achieve  final  victory. 

— A.  S.  Ames. 


Raphael  in  the  Background. 

A  PICTUEE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ALIENS 

Maky  Gove  Smith,  Mt.  Holtoke  College, 
South  Hadlet,  Mass. 

f """DiiHuiHinc|  jjE  was  just  a  little  girl,  little  for  her  age,  and  only 

I  ^  I  twelve,  anj^way, — a  demure,  quaint-looking  child, 
I  1^  I  so  shy  that  even  with  me,  who  had  known  her  since 
I  I    she  was  hardly  more  than  a  baby,  she  had  little  to 

^iiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiimtl  say.  Pictures  were  her  words,  and  scraps  of  paper 
I  i    adorned  with  sketches  of  gorgeous  ladies  in  sweep- 

I  I    ing  trains,  or  smiling,  round-eyed  babies,  or  nose- 

"""  gays  of  flowers,  highly  colored  and  crudely  drawn 

at  first,  passed  current  with  her  for  ideas.  She  was  always  busy 
at  the  task  of  expressing  herself  through  pencil  and  crayon,  copy- 
ing pictures  from  the  Sunday  supplements,  rejoicing  in  gaudy 
scenes  from  insurance  companies.  Yet  her  work,  however  crude, 
showed  sense  of  form,  expression  and  vitality.  At  school  her 
teacher  found  her  aptitude  for  drawing  and  coloring  very  marked. 

"Tell  me  about  her  home,"  she  said  to  me.  ''What  is  there  in 
her  background  that  accounts  for  this  talent  ?" 

But  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  I  recalled  her  home  environ- 
ment, her  mother,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  even  her  native 
Italian;  her  father,  beginning  now  to  pick  up  the  rudiments  of 
English.  There  was  never  a  book  in  the  crowded,  dismal  tene- 
ment, save  those  that  came  in  through  the  schools.  The  only  pic- 
tures were  cheap,  colored  lithographs  of  saints  or  martyrs,  sup- 
plemented by  an  occasional  picture  postcard.  Innate  refinement 
there  was,  but  no  suggestion  of  what  we  mean  by  culture — nothing 
to  account  for  the  interest  of  the  artist,  the  sense  of  color,  the  eye 
for  proportion,  the  mind  to  design  and  the  hand  to  execute — no 
stimulus  for  the  love  of  artistic  beauty. 

"Then,"  said  the  teacher,  herself  an  artist,  "it  must  be  Raphael 
back  of  her." 

When  we  think  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  foreign  chil- 
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dren  in  our  public  schools,  we  wonder  if  there  are  not  many  who 
have  their  Raphaels  back  of  them,  but  whose  heritage  we  are  too 
shortsighted  to  see.  The  crowded  schoolroom,  the  taxing  schedule, 
dreary  tenements,  the  exhausting  struggle  on  all  sides  for  daily 
bread,  all  these  seem  to  shut  out  the  past,  to  close  a  door  upon 
civilizations  already  old  when  ours  was  still  unknown,  and  alien 
children  are  set  in  the  schoolrooms  of  our  modern  civilization  as 
though  machine-created  to  fit  our  system — as  though  no  centu- 
ries of  their  own  traditions  and  lore  and  faiths  ran  through  their 
blood  to  give  them  individualities  and  to  make  them  capable  of 
unique  contributions  to  our  communal  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  little  Italian  girl,  a  teacher  whose  vision 
was  not  limited  by  the  schoolroom,  saw  back  through  the  centu- 
ries and  found  in  the  child  a  descendant  of  Raphael.  In  the  whole 
life  of  the  child  her  vision  made  a  difference.  A  school  of  art 
took  the  place  of  a  department  store  or  a  telephone  exchange,  and 
for  two  years,  winning  scholarships  of  merit  along  the  way,  she 
had  guidance  and  training  to  fit  her  to  earn  her  li^dng  in  work 
she  loved  and  in  which  she  could  gTow.  And  it  is  not  just  the 
difference  in  her  own  life  that  counts.  The  community  is  better 
for  her  more  intelligent  education.  Gradually  she  lifted  the 
whole  family  to  a  higher  economic  level.  The  dreary  and  inade- 
quate tenement  gave  place  to  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs,  with 
chances  for  health  and  normal  living  offering  fair  security  for  a 
happier  outlook  upon  life  for  them  all,  and  giving  the  probability 
of  more  useful  citizenship. 

Of  course  each  child  does  not  have  a  Raphael  back  of  him, 
but  each  child  has  a  background,  foreign  to  our  American  life, 
which  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  allow  fullest  and  freest  ex- 
pression. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
of  national  or  racial  background,  ways  which,  at  no  time  far 
apart,  are  constantly  meeting  and  running  along  together  for  a 
while,  neither  going  all  the  way  by  itself.  They  show  different 
lights  and  shades,  offer  different  bases  of  perspective,  give  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  and  neither  taken  alone  shows  the  whole 
background. 
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First,  there  is  the  way  of  historic  a})proaeh,  by  knowledge  of  a 
people's  rise  and  development,  of  their  decline  and  fall,  of  their 
political  and  civic  history,  their  literature  of  morals  and  of  art. 
It  is  the  broader  path,  the  main  thoroughfare.  By  the  light  shed 
on  this  way  a  teacher,  conscious  of  the  crael  years  of  oppression 
and  tyranny,  reads  the  Revolution  in  the  intensity  and  vividness 
of  some  eager  llussian  child ;  her  imagination  sees  the  kindling 
of  the  fire  that  has  leaped  from  heavy,  stolid  peasantiy  to  answer 
the  call  of  democracy.  Or,  in  some  restless,  vivacious,  twelve-year- 
old  boy  she  finds  the  Sicilian  heritage  from  classical  days — those 
days  when  every  young  man  could  stand  before  an  immense  audi- 
ence and  hold  them  by  his  magnetism  and  his  power  of  words. 
By  the  historic  companionship  of  this  road  she  is  keen  to  recog- 
nize and  save  precious  qualities,  inheritances  from  other  lands 
and  other  days ;  she  is  quickened  to  seek  talent  out  of  the  ordinary, 
above  the  level ;  some  unique  deftness,  some  shy,  hidden  power. 
Xo  Raphael  nor  Chopin  nor  Socrates  nor  Galileo,  no  poet  nor 
prophet,  shall  be  lost,  for  by  this  road  the  teacher  knows  the  great 
past  with  its  infinite  promise  for  the  future. 

But  then  there  is  the  other  way,  the  way  of  by-paths  and  wan- 
dering, hidden  trails.  It  is  the  way  of  superstition  and  folk-lore, 
of  legend  and  old  custom.  It  takes  us  to  the  background  of 
peasantry,  of  people  of  far-away  hamlet,  to  those  upon  whom  tra- 
dition closely  and  warmly  clings.  It  may  not  lead  us  to  the 
Raphaels  and  the  Dvoraks,  but  it  gives  us  a  setting  for  the  thou- 
sands of  immigrant  children  who  come  from  remote  communities ; 
from  to^vns  and  villages  of  mediaeval  custom,  where  modern  civil- 
ization has  hardly  entered,  and  where  our  ways  are  unkno^^m. 

We  want  to  know  their  strange  little  ways  of  heart  and  mind, 
and  to  understand  their  actions,  curious  and  j^erplexing  to  us. 
So  we  need  not  only  the  historic  backgTound,  but  that  of  legend 
and  folk-lore,  of  ritual,  superstition  and  custom.  For  these  things 
have  lived  deep  in  the  people's  lives,  and  tinge  the  manners  and 
ways  of  each  little  alien  child  in  our  schools  today. 

It  is  quite  natural  perhaps,  and  it  is  a  very  practical  fact  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  you  can  seldom  make  a  foreigner  see  and  accept 
your   reasoning   and    arguments   unless   you   know  the   premises 
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from  which  he  has  reached  his  own  contrary  convictions.  But 
if  jou  can  start  with  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  own  customs, 
in  his  o^vn  modes  of  thinking,  and  with  a  sympathetic  acknowl- 
edgement of  them,  then  you  have  his  confidence  and  co-operation, 
and  he  becomes  receptive  to  ideas  concerning  our  customs  and 
decrees. 

To  illustrate,  I  can  tell  the  story  of  a  boy  in  a  small  city  where 
industrial  conditions  had  gathered  a  large  foreign  population, 
and  where  a  certain  teacher  was  having  great  difficulty  with 
truancy.  The  boy,  a  son  of  an  Italian  cobbler,  gave  so  much 
trouble,  that  finally  the  father  was  arrested  and  fined  ten  dollars. 
He  paid  his  ten  dollars,  was  freed,  but  said  he  would  not  send 
his  boy  to  school.  He  was  arrested  again,  and  fined  double  the 
amount.  He  i^aid  it,  but  the  boy  continued  to  make  too  frequent 
absent  marks  in  the  teacher's  record  book,  and  the  cobbler  began 
to  make  threatening  remarks  about  the  man  who  made  him  pay 
much  money  for  no  purpose.  At  this  juncture  the  teacher  asked 
a  mutual  friend  of  the  cobbler  and  herself,  an  Italian-speaking 
American,  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about  our  school  laws  and  the 
necessity  of  the  boy's  obeying  them.  ISTow,  in  Italy  there  are  so- 
called  compulsory  school  laws  too,  and  the  cobbler  was  used  to 
his  kind.  We  talked  over  his  kind  of  school  laws  and  the  cobbler 
found  them  very  good.  For  .if  he  needed  the  boy  to  help  him  in 
his  work,  or  if  the  mother  needed  the  girl  to  help  her  with  the 
babies,  of  course  any  reasonable  magistrate  would  see  for  himself 
why  the  child  was  not  at  school,  and  would  not  bother  them. 
After  half  an  hour  or  so  of  amicable  discussion  and  interchange 
of  ideas  about  the  ways  of  the  Italian  small  to\vn,  the  Italian- 
speaking  American  led  up  to  talk  about  school  laws  here  in 
America,  about  the  reason  for  them  and  why  they  are  enforced ; 
about  their  protective  qualities  and  their  ultimate  values.  These 
soon  became  righteous  things  in  the  mind  of  the  cobbler,  and  an 
•hour  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect  carried  conviction  and 
co-operation  where  arrests  and  fines  had  brought  stubbornness  and 
threats.  The  boy  is  now  doing  good  work  in  the  high  school  and 
the  father  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  our  public  school 
system. 
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As  another  example  of  the  uselessness  of  argument  without 
understanding,  and  as  a  simple  illustration  of  the  futility  of  mere 
beating  against  stubborn  walls  of  century-old  custom,  let  me  tell 
about  being  asked  one  day  by  the  principal  of  a  school  in  a  con- 
gested foreign  quarter  of  a  large  city  to  see  if  I  could  prevail 
upon  an  Italian  mother  to  send  her  little  girl  to  school.  Notes 
home  had  done  no  good,  messages  sent  through  other  children  had 
accomplished  nothing,  and  the  truant  officer  availed  only  on  those 
days  when  he  went  and  by  force  took  the  child  from  the  indignant 
parent.  I  found  the  mother  in  a  typically  Sicilian- American  tene- 
ment, the  kitchen  at  once  the  bake-house,  the  laundry,  the  wood 
and  coal  bin,  the  nursery  and  the  reception  room ;  the  bedroom 
very  clean  and  uncluttered,  the  brass  of  the  bedposts  shiny,  the 
sheets  with  deep  crocheted  borders  hanging  well  to  the  floor,  the 
counterpane  heavily  embroidered,  and  the  pillow-shams  wishing 
"Buon  Riposo."  Pictures  of  the  Madonna  and  of  saints  hung  on 
ornate  wallpaper,  and  in  a  corner,  under  a  little  glass-protected 
image  of  the  suffering  Christ,  a  lighted  taper  burned  dimly. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  woman  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was. 
I  knew  why  the  little  girl  was  kept  at  home;  I  knew  why  no 
entreaties  or  threats  from  the  school  could  prevail.  For  the 
woman's  hair  was  hanging  down  over  her  shoulders  even  at  mid- 
day ;  long,  heavy  hair  which  under  normal  conditions  it  would  be 
her  pride  and  glory  to  have  dressed  neatly  and  gathered  in  comely 
fashion  back  from  her  face.  But  now  it  hung  loose,  untidy,  fall- 
ing over  her  ears  or  over  her  eyes,  weird  and  somber-looking; 
her  whole  aspect  one  of  listless  dejection.  As  I  looked  at  her  :\ 
picture  flashed  into  my  mind  of  a  woman  I  had  met  in  a  remote 
mountain  village  of  Sicily — a  little  village  all  compact  and 
friendly,  clinging  to  a  sunny  hillside.  Its  houses  were  each  snug 
and  close  against  the  next,  with  streets  hardly  wider  than  extended 
arms  might  reach  across.  For  they  were  not  built  today  nor  yes- 
terday, but  in  those  strenuous  times  when  the  populace  held 
together  like  barnacles  to  a  rock  to  keep  back  fierce  hosts  of 
invading  Saracens.  The  old  fountain,  where  the  mountain  stream 
was  led  in  days  when  Theocritus  sang,  was  still  the  gathering 
place  for  friendly  chat,  as  old  and  young  loitered  up  the  hill  to 
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the  Piazza  to  fill  their  jugs  and  buckets  for  the  daily  water  supply. 

It  was  here,  off  the  Piazza,  in  an  old  stone  and  mortar  house, 
gray  and  crumbly  with  the  centuries,  that  I  met  the  woman  whose 
picture  flashed  into  my  mind  when  I  saw  our  "problem,"  this 
non-conforming  Sicilian  of  the  American  tenement.  For  my 
friend  of  the  Sicilian  hamlet,  she,  too,  though  it  was  more  than 
mid-day,  had  her  hair  falling  unkempt  and  loose  over  her  shoulders, 
and  wore  an  air  of  disconsolate  and  abandoned  dejection.  She, 
too,  had  a  daughter,  a  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve,  but  my  reason  for 
calling  in  this  case  was  different,  for  I  had  not  gone  there  to 
enforce  a  school  law,  but  to  offer  my  condolences  and  pay  my 
respects  to  a  mother  and  daughter  in  mourning.  Her  husband 
had  died  some  months  previous,  and  it  was  not  right  for  her  to 
come  to  me,  even  out  of  compliment  to  a  guest  of  the  village  and 
a  foreigner  from  far-away  America.  The  daughter  had  begun 
again  to  go  out  to  the  fountain  for  water  and  to  do  the  necessary 
errands,  but  had  not  returned  to  school.  Yet  they  considered 
that  they  had  compulsory  education.  Etiquette,  the  established 
custom  of  their  fathers  for  generations,  forbade  the  resumption 
of  public  appearance  until  the  term  of  "first  mourning"  was  over. 

The  whole  scene  came  before  my  eyes,  and  when  I  saw  the 
woman  in  the  tenement,  her  hair  hanging,  bereaved  and  disconso- 
late, I  knew  the  whole  situation  and  offered  my  condolences  and 
my  sympathy.  She  wanted  to  know  of  my  joumeyings  in  her 
country — ^had  I  been  to  this  province  and  to  that — and  did  I  not 
find  her  country  beautiful  beyond  compare — "fairer  than  song." 
Little  by  little  we  came  back  to  America  and  my  reason  for  call- 
ing upon  her,  and  by  and  by,  her  dread  and  fear  gone,  she  was 
ready  for  the  assurance  that  she  would  still  be  respected,  that 
according  to  our  way  of  thinking  she  would  in  no  wise  dishonor 
her  husband's  memory  if  she  let  her  little  girl  go  back  to  school. 

The  custom  of  hospitality — the  hospitality  of  the  South  and 
the  East — is  something  we  of  the  new  West  have  to  contend  with 
in  our  school  attendance.  Hospitality  plays  a  much  bigger  part 
in  southern  and  eastern  countries  than  it  does  with  us.  In  a 
Sicilian  village  where  I  spent  a  week,  shepherds  from  the  hills 
came  bringing  fresh  cheeses;  poor  people  brought  me  olives  and 
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dried  fiiiits,  the  parish  priest  sent  me  cakes  and  "dolce,"  neigh- 
bors drove  up  their  goats  for  milking,  and  richer  friends  brought 
"capretto,"  the  meat  of  young  goat  or  kid,  and  a  rare  delicacy. 

In  our  own  cities  there  are  Greeks  who  cannot  spare  their 
children  for  school,  for  are  not  friends  coming  from  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  what  sort  of  a  welcome  would  it  be  if  each  member 
of  the  family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  were  not  there  to 
receive  them?  Have  not  little  Syrian  children  been  kept  at 
home  because  I,  a  school  visitor,  was  coming  some  time  during 
the  day  to  call  ?    Honor  and  hospitality  are  above  all  school  laws ! 

Similar  in  effect  is  the  observance  of  family  relationships,  with 
their  intricate  demands.  The  relationship  frequently  includes 
far-outlying  members  of  the  family,  or,  passing  beyond  family  tie, 
extends  into  bond  of  to^vn  or  province.  A  child's  school  work  may 
suffer  considerably  from  special  occasions  of  family  or  provincial 
grieving  or  rejoicing,  with  their  accompanying  demonstrations, 
but  if  by  dint  of  unravelling  of  bonds  of  kinship  the  ultimate 
cause  of  weariness  or  restlessness  or  inattention  is  discovered  't 
may  seem  ridiculously  remote. 

Similarly  Sundays  and  saints'  days  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Our  sober  Sunday  is  hard  for  many  of  our  newcomers  to  recon- 
cile and  adapt  themselves  to.  Sunday  in  Southern  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  happy,  festive,  kindly  and  hospitable  day — an  outdoors 
day  of  friendly  visiting  in  open  cafe,  of  sauntering  through  the 
streets  in  family  grovips,  of  jaunts  into  the  fields.  But  in  Amer- 
ica, with  its  city  confusion,  its  distances,  its  crowded  trolleys, 
and  its  shut-in  tenements,  the  effort  to  attain  to  the  reunions  and 
familiar  gayety  of  the  old  country  turns  the  day  into  a  strenuous 
forerunner  of  a  tired  and  spiritless  Monday. 

How  pale  and  colorless  our  American  holidays  must  seem  to 
those  whose  saints'  days  and  festivals  are  gala  days — days  abound- 
ing in  gaiety  and  laughter  and  unrestrained  spontaniety  of  joyous 
expression.  Would  it  matter  if  a  child  were  kept  at  home  to 
help  prepare  for  such  a  fest  ?  Or  stayed  at  home  the  next  day 
to  rest  from  such  an  occasion  ?  Religious  ceremony  and  perform- 
ance of  solemn  ritual  preface  the  great  day,  or  bring  a  noontide 
respite  casting  no  more  than  a  refreshing  shadow  over  the  day's 
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high,  lights ;  and  at  eventide  Ave  Maria  gives  blessing  upon  a  fes- 
tival whose  happy  celebration  has  not  ended  with  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  but  will  continue  with  feast  and  merriment  perhaps  until 
morning  brings  in  a  new  day. 

The  family  calendar  of  the  Russian  is  full  of  such  days,  and 
as  you  learn  the  ways  of  different  areas  of  that  far-extending  land, 
you  come  to  feel  that  all  important  things  are  set  and  regulated 
by  Saints'  Days.  Haymaking,  for  instance,  does  not  start  accord- 
ing to  the  crop  or  to  the  weather,  but  on  St.  Peter's  Day — the 
twenty-ninth  of  June.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  simple  peasant  folk, 
not  very  long  in  this  country,  find  it  hard  to  accept  school,  rather 
than  a  saint's  day,  as  regulator  of  a  child's  activity  ? 

Jane  Addams  has  spoken  of  the  "dignity  of  expression  in  in- 
herited form"  evidenced  on  the  Festival  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
day  of  "Benediction  of  the  Waters,"  in  the  coming  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  orthodox  Jews  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
bridges  in  'New  York  to  cast  their  sins  into  the  waters  that  the 
New  Year  might  have  a  clean  beginning.  This  religious  ritual, 
preserved  through  the  centuries,  speaks  of  spiritual  values  in  the 
thick  of  material  fears  and  straggles,  and  may  be  taken  as  "symbol 
of  the  reality  of  the  inner  life"  of  immigrant  people  among  us. 

The  influence  of  superstition  and  legend  is  usually  less  obvious 
than  that  of  custom,  and  less  easy  to  illustrate  by  concrete  example. 
That  it  plays  its  part  in  the  psychology  of  the  child  is,  however, 
beyond  question ;  and  as  part  of  the  background  it  bears  signifi- 
cance to  a  teacher  of  foreign  children. 

]\Ionday,  for  instance,  is  proverbially  a  bad  day  for  school,  but 
in  parts  of  the  world  strange  to  us,  legend  has  it  that  Monday 
is  a  bad  day  for  beginning  anything.  Just  so,  a  ban  may  rest  on 
other  days.  I  have  known  women  who  chose  their  time  for  baking 
bread,  for  on  certain  days,  even  should  the  bread  rise,  no  good 
could  come  from  eating  it — ^nor  would  flowers  planted  on  those 
days  grow  and  blossom.  I  suppose  in  some  past  time  the  super- 
stition was  connected  with  evil  spirits,  for  they  figure  commonly 
among  untutored  people  of  many  different  countries.  Perhapa, 
at  some  New  Year  season,  you  have  happened  upon  the  Sign  oi 
the  Cross  above  some  tenement  door  and  wondered  at  its  signifi- 
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cance.  It  has  been  put  there  early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of 
the  Blessing  of  the  Waters,  to  keep  out  wandering  evil  spirits 
expelled  by  the  Benediction. 

These  spirits  have  strange  places  and  ways  of  appearance — 
almost  as  many  as  there  are  sections  of  countries.  It  is  dangerous 
to  go  away  leaving  a  book  open,  as  a  demon  may  take  your  place 
at  the  open  page  and  create  havoc.  ISTever  eat  from  a  piece  of 
bread  over  which  you  have  recited  a  "berakah,"  a  blessing,  unless 
you  cut  it  in  two,  as  other^vise  evil  spirits  might  trouble  your 
digestion.  In  case  of  convulsions,  break  a  pot  or  dish  in  front 
of  the  sufferer  to  scare  away  the  demons. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  blue  beads  on  the  cap  of  some  child  of 
the  East?  They  are  a  protection  from  the  evil  eye.  Or  have 
you  seen  some  fiery-tempered  mother  from  a  southern  land  quickly 
raise  her  hand  with  the  thumb  and  little  finger  thrust  out,  the 
three  middle  fingers  closed  against  the  palm  ?  It  may  be  she  sus- 
pects you,  that  you  have  said  something  to  invite  the  eye  of  the 
evil  one,  for  she  is  using  this  gesture  to  ward  him  off.  In  the 
south  of  Italy  you  can  buy  protective  coral  amulets  anywhere — 
cheap  ones  hawked  by  itinerant  vendors  for  a  few  soldi,  or  expen- 
sive ones  made  from  perfect  coral  and  sold  in  fashionable  shops 
of  the  city.  N^one  need  be  without.  That  tiny  coral  hand,  the 
thumb  and  the  little  finger  thrust  out,  is  hung  about  many  a 
peasant  child's  neck  even  before  his  first  little  dress  is  put  on  him, 
and  many  an  old  grandmother  and  great-grandmother  still  clings 
to  it  as  the  supreme  talisman  against  the  eye  of  the  evil  one. 

Faith  in  the  efficacy  of  spitting  thrice  is  a  curious  relic  of 
superstition  belonging  to  various  countries  as  widely  removed 
from  each  other  as  is  cold  northern  Russia  from  sun-steeped  Italy. 
In  sections  of  both  these  lands  spitting  and  the  magic  number 
three  are  used  resourcefully  as  precautions  and  remedial  measures. 
To  mitigate  the  evil  of  a  bad  dream,  for  instance,  spit  three  times 
in  succession. 

Legends  and  superstitions  are  legion  and  more  varied  than  the 
cliques  and  clans  that  make  up  the  various  nationalities  in  the 
schools  of  our  foreign  sections.  Scattered  in  among  them  yoa 
find   some   of  beauty   and   quaint   charm,    factors    for   poesy   in 
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the  spirit  and  literature  of  the  people.  However  hard  to  analyse 
-and  differentiate  they  may  be,  each  has  its  part  in  the  make-np 
of  our  ''background,"  and,  though  perhaps  in  some  indefinable, 
subtle,  elusive  way,  they  all  have  their  reaction  in  the  classroom. 
To  begin  to  know  them  all  would  involve  a  specialized  study  of 
custom  and  tradition,  of  origins  and  variations,  but  just  some 
little  recognition  of  them,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  gives  added 
color  and  vividness  and  meaning  to  the  schoolroom  and  enriches 
interpretative  ability. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  it  supposed  from  what  I  have  said 
that  there  are  not  thousands  of  immigTant  children  who  come 
from  educated  families  and  from  cities  where  education  is  on  a 
par  with,  or  superior  to,  our  own.  jSTor  would  I  have  anyone 
infer  that  there  are  not  numbers  of  parents  who  come  to  America 
purposing  to  give  their  children  the  best  education  our  democracy 
offers,  who  are  ready  to  make  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
let  their  children  have  unrestrictedly  the  freedom  of  our  schools. 

Yet,  for  them  all,  children  of  other  lands,  there  are  racial  and 
provincial  inheritances  and  characteristics,  traditions  and  customs, 
that  we  who  would  be  their  teachers  have  sometimes  ignored  and 
left  undeciphered,  gToup  psychologies  which  we  have  passed  by 
without  interest  or  recognition. 

I  think  it  is  fitting,  if  only  to  keep  the  beauty  and  poetry  of 
other  lands,  that  we  should  know  the  "Raphael  in  the  background"  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  such  knowledge  will  have  its  response  from 
the  children  as  they  are  being  guided  into  the  ideals  of  America. 

And  a  happy  thing  about  attaining  to  an  understanding  of 
backgrounds  is,  that  it  does  not  place  additional  burden  upon  a 
teacher,  but  may  come  even  while  on  pleasure  bent,  with  travel, 
with  reading,  and  with  friendliness  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
she  is  a  part. 


The  Racial  Elements  in  Hawaii's  Schools. 

Vaugiian  MacCaugiiey,  College  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

f  """"""'™'"""""|  HE  public  schools  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  note- 
I  nr*  I  worthy  in  two  ways — the  diversity  of  their  racial 
III  elements,  and  the  dominance  of  Asiatics.  The 
I  I    Territory  of  Hawaii  has  been  for  nearly  twenty 

|,]iii iiaiiH iic^    years  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.     The 

§  I    racial  problems  of  Hawaii,  as  exemplified  in  her 

I  i    schools,   are  hence  of  real  concern  to  the  United 

fetates  as  a  whole.  Quantitatively  Hawaii  pre- 
sents the  remarkable  picture  of  a  thin  veneer  of  white  Americans 
overlaying  and  controlling  a  dark-skinned  population  preponder- 
antly alien,  Asiatic,  male,  landless,  homeless,  non-Christian,  non- 
English-speaking,  and  illiterate.  Such  an  antithesis  obviously 
suggests  genuine  social,  economic  and  educational  problems.-^ 

During  a  residence  of  over  a  decade  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
the  writer  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
public  schools ;  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago, and  has  gathered  much  first-hand  material  relating  to  the 
local  educational  situation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  somewhat  in  detail  the  present  ethnic  status  of  Hawaii's 
polyglot  and  polychrome  school  population.  The  whole  problem 
of  immigration  in  the  United  States  is  a  vast  one.  It  tends  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish.  For  a  long  time  to  come  it 
will  be  one  of  the  paramount  problems  of  American  public  educa- 
tion.    Hawaii  may  help  in  the  solution. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  the  general  topography,  history  and 
economic  development  of  Hawaii.  These  factors  have  profoundly 
influenced  Hawaii's  educational  evolution.  They  are  fully  chron- 
icled in  the  many  standard  works  upon  Hawaii^  and  are  readily 
accessible.  Three  outstanding  phenomena  in  Hawaii's  educational 
history  are :  First,  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  native  Hawaiians, 
under  the  malign  influence  of  "civilization" ;  second,  the  agricul- 

^  See    Vaughan    MacCaughey,    Race    Factor    in    Education.      Educational    Re- 
view 38:  191-193,    1909. 
^  W.    D.   Alexander,    Brief  History  of  tlie  Hawaiian  People,  1891. 
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tural  development  of  the  islands  by  enterprising  Europeans  and 
Americans ;  third,  the  insistent  demand  of  the  plantations  for 
cheap  labor. 

The  desire  for  cheap  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  led  the 
Hawaiian  planters  to  search  the  entire  world  for  suitable  men. 
The  Hawaiian  government  entered  more  and  more  into  the  details 
of  immigration,  and  finally  became  practically  a  recruiting 
agency  for  cheaj)  labor.  It  sought  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
notably  from  China,  Japan  and  Polynesia,  Portugal,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, I^Torway,  Porto  Pico  ;  and  later  from  Russia  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  all  nearly  200,000  immigrants  have  been  brought  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  since  1852,  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly 
$10,000,000,  or  about  $50  each.  Of  the  total  mmiber  imported, 
probably  half  have  gone  home,  others  have  died  or  left  the  planta- 
tions and  gone  into  various  industries. 

The  school  population  may  be  considered  in  the  following  ethnic 
groups : 

1.  Hawaiians — the  native  PoljTiesians. 

2.  Part-Hawaiians — mixtures  of  the  first  group  with  the  vari- 

ous immigrant  stocks. 

3.  Asiatics — Japanese,  Chinese  and  Koreans. 

4.  Latin  Europeans — Portuguese  and  Spanish. 

5.  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos. 

6.  Russians  and  Germans. 

7.  British. 

8.  Americans. 

Three  stocks,  conspicuous  in  many  mainland  school  populations, 
are  represented  very  sparingly  in  Hawaii,  either  as  adults  or 
children,  namely,  Irish,  Jews  and  negroes. 

Hawaiians. 

The  native  Hawaiians,  two  centuries  ago,  were  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  islands  which  bear  their  name.  The  primitive  popu- 
lation probably  numbered  250,000  to  350,000.  It  was  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  total  population  of  the  islands  today.  At  pres- 
ent the  so-called  "pure  Hawaiian"  stock  numbers  about  23,000. 
Eight  years  ago  it  was  26,000.  There  are  about  1,000  Hawaiians 
at  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.     In   1900  there  were  5,000 
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Hawaiian  school  children ;  today  there  are  3,700.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  70  per  year  during  the  past  17  years,  or  over  five  a 
month.  At  this  rate  in  a  few  decades  the  pure  Hawaiian  stock 
will  wholly  disappear  from  the  schools.  At  present  Hawaiian 
children  comprise  only  9%  of  the  total  school  enrollment.  30% 
of  the  total  decrease  in  the  public  school  enrollment  during 
1916-17  was  Hawaiian.  600  Hawaiian  children  were  born  in 
1917.  There  are  600  Hawaiians  in  private  schools.  Attending 
the  College  of  Hawaii  are  seven  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian 
students.  There  are  90  Hawaiian  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  10  in  private  schools. 

Pakt-Hawaiians. 

In  1917  there  were  in  the  schools  about  5,000  children  of  part- 
Hawaiian  parentage.  The  term  "part-Hawaiian"  is  decidedly 
vague,  as  it  refers  to  the  Hawaiian  mother;  the  father  may  be 
American,  European,  Chinese,  or  almost  any  other  nationality.^ 

The  great  majority  of  the  "part-Hawaiians,"  however,  are  Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians  or  Chinese-Hawaiians.  In  1900  there  were 
2,600  part-Hawaiian  children  in  the  schools.  The  increase  in 
17  years  is  about  2,300,  or  nearly  100%.  As  the  pure  Hawaiian 
type  diminishes  the  mixed  type  becomes  prominent.  At  present 
part-Hawaiian  children  comprise  nearly  13%  of  the  total  school 
enrollment.  There  are  1,400  in  private  schools.  900  part- 
Hawaiian  children  were  born  last  year.  The  total  part-Hawaiian 
population  is  about  16,000.  There  are  over  200  part-Hawaiian 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  about  25  in  the  private  schools. 

Japanese. 

iNfearly  half  the  population  of  Hawaii  is  foreign-born.  Of  the 
100,000  population  that  is  foreign-bom,  about  68%  are  Japanese, 
about  16%  Chinese,  and  5%  are  Koreans.  Asiafics  thus  com- 
prise about  five-sixths  of  the  total  foreign-born  population. 

The  Japanese  are  dominant  in  Hawaii's  schools  today,  and  will 
so  continue  for  many  decades.  They  constitute  nearly  40%  of 
the  total  school  enrollment.  There  are  now  15,000  Japanese 
children  in  the  schools.     In  1900  there  were  only  1,300.     This 

3  Spe  EIrnest  J.   Rf>fice,   Race  Mingling  in  Hawaii.     American  Jo*rnal  of  Soci- 
ology  20:  104-116.    1914. 
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phenomenal  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  800  per  year. 
In  other  words,  for  every  day  in  the  year  there  were  two  more 
Japanese  children  added  to  Hawaii's  school  enrollment.  The 
public  school  increase  (Japanese)  during  1916-17  amounted  to 
52%  of  the  total  increase  for  that  year.  The  total  school  enroll- 
ment, all  races,  for  1890,  was  15,537 ;  at  present  it  is  about 
40,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  125%  in  17  years.  Over 
1,000  Japanese  pupils  are  in  private  schools.  There  are  15  Jap- 
anese students  at  the  College  of  Hawaii.  There  are  20  Japanese 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  least  several  hundred  in  the 
Japanese  private  schools. 

The  Japanese  population  numbers  103,000,  or  nearly  one-half 
the  total  population.  It  consists  largely  of  alien  males.  The 
Japanese  have  been  the  backbone  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry. 
There  are  now  about  26,000  at  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
Most  of  the  Japanese  were  imported,  before  annexation,  to  supply 
the  demand  for  cheap  labor.  Immigration  began  about  1886, 
and  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  large  and  steady  stream  of 
alien  laborers  coming  into  Hawaii  from  Japan.  Extensive  immi- 
gration is  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  in  the  form  of  "picture 
brides,"  who  rapidly  become  mothers  of  prospective  "American 
citizens."  The  Japanese  have  increased  23,000  in  seven  years, 
both  by  birth  and  immigTation.  The  immigration  of  foreigTi- 
born  Japanese  into  Hawaii,  for  a  typical  series  of  years,  has 
been  as  follows : 

Previous  to  1890 6,580 

1891-1895 4,340 

1896-1900 16,390 

1901-1904 10,350 

1905 3,180 

1906 8,240 

1907 9,205 

1908 3,070 

1909 1,070 

5,000  Japanese  babies  were  bom  in  Hawaii  last  year;  they 
are  all  eligible  to  American  citizenship.  With  a  Japanese  increase 
of  1,400%  during  the  last  17  years,  Hawaii's  educational  outlook 
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for  the  next  few  decades  presents  certain  very  serious  racial  and 
political  problems.* 

Chinese. 
The  Chinese,  however,  have  increased  only  to  4,000,  whereas  there 
times.  The  first  epoch  in  Hawaii's  industrial  exploitation  was 
the  "Sandalwood  Period,"  during  which  an  active  trade  was  car- 
ried on  with  China.  Chinese  coolies  began  to  be  imported  in 
small  numbers  about  1870.  The  flood  of  coolie  labor  swelled  rap- 
idly and  reached  a  maximum  about  1896.  The  exclusion  law, 
which  went  into  effect  with  annexation  in  1898,  has  decreased 
the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants.  The  Chinese  in  Hawaii  are 
all  from  Quantung  and  mostly  from  Canton.  The  immigration 
of  foreign-born  Chinese  into  Hawaii,  to  1910,  has  been  as  follows: 

Previous  to   1890 6,580 

1891-1895 3,340 

1896-1900 3,830 

1901-1905 445 

1906-1910 205 

The  Chinese  now  number  22,000  in  Hawaii ;  the  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  been  slight.  There  are  now  800  regis- 
tered voters  in  Hawaii.  In  1900  there  were  almost  as  many 
Chinese  children  (1,300)  in  the  schools  as  Japanese  (1,350). 
The  Chinese,  however,  have  increased  only  to  4,000,  whereas  there 
are  now  14,000  Japanese  children.  Chinese  form  over  10%  of 
the  total  population;  the  Japanese,  nearly  40%.  Over  1,000 
Chinese  pupils  are  in  private  schools.  There  are  18  Chinese 
students  at  the  College  of  Hawaii.  There  are  50  to  60  Chinese 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  15  to  20  in  the  private  schools. 
The  Chinese  increase  in  the  public  school  enrollment  during 
1916-191T  was  over  7%  of  the  total  increase  for  that  year. 
TOO  Chinese  babies  were  born  in  Hawaii  last  year.  Only  2,000 
of  the  Chinese  population  of  Hawaii  are  now  working  on  the  sugar 
plantations. 

KOKEANS. 

Of  the  three  Asiatic  peoples  that  comprise  the  bulk  of  Hawaii's 
population,  and  that  constitute  a  very  large  educational  problem, 

*  See   also   Theodore   Richards,   The  Future  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii.     Jour- 
nal   of    Race    Development    2:399-423.    1912. 
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the  Koreans  are  the  smallest.     The  immigration  of  foreign-born 
Koreans  into  Hawaii  to  1910,  has  been  as  follows: 

Previous  to  1901 65 

1901-1904 3,360 

1905 590 

1906-1910 145 

There  are  now  about  4,800  Koreans  in  Hawaii.  They  are 
almost  all  aliens;  mostly  men.  1,300  are  now  at  work  on  the 
sugar  ^plantations,  living  in  "camps"  or  barracks. 

Koreans  were  first  classed  by  themselves  in  the  school  reports 
in  1906;  in  that  year  there  were  161  Korean  children  in  the 
schools.  In  1917  the  number  reached  515,  an  increase  of  354  in 
11  years.  Koreans  form  only  1.3%  of  the  total  school  enrollment. 
The  Korean  increase  during  1916-17  was  1.4%  of  the  total  in- 
crease for  that  year.  There  are  six  Korean  students  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Hawaii.     154  Korean  children  are  in  private  schools. 

Portuguese. 
Portuguese  have  been  imported  into  Hawaii,  as  cheap  planta- 
tion labor,  from  early  times.  They  stand  second  only  to  the 
Chinese  in  length  of  residence  in  Hawaii.  They  now  constitute 
the  chief  'Svhite"  labor  of  Hawaii.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  have 
been  imported  from  Madeira  and  Fayal.  The  principal  influx 
occurred  about  1880.  The  immigration  of  foreign-born  Portu- 
guese into  Hawaii,  to  1910,  has  been  as  follows: 

Previous  to   1890 5,000 

1891-1895 470 

1896-1900 .  ..215 

-    1901-1905 110 

1906 425 

1907 1,215 

1908 140 

1909-1910 780 

There  are  now  about  24,000  Portuguese  in  Hawaii.  3,400  of 
these  are  laborers  on  the  sugar  plantations.  In  1900  there  were 
3,800  Portuguese  children  in  the  schools;  in  1917  this  number 
had  risen  to  5,900,  an  increase  of  2,100,  or  over  65%,  in  17  yearo. 
1,150  are  now  in  private  schools,  chiefly  Koman  Catholic.     The 
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Portuguese  now  comprise  15%  oi  the  total  school  enrollment,  and 
exceed  all  other  nationalities  except  the  Japanese.  Last  year  970 
Portuguese  children  were  born  in  Hawaii. 

The  Portuguese  have  2,000  registered  voters  in  Hawaii  and 
comprise  politically  the  best  element  in  Hawaii's  diverse  immi- 
grant population.  They  are  industrious  and  thrifty  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  have  risen  above  the  unskilled  labor  class. 
There  are  about  100  Portuguese  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  15  to  20  in  the  private  schools. 

Spaistish. 

The  Spanish  population  is  about  3,000.  Practically  all  were 
imported  by  the  government  to  furnish  cheap  labor  for  the  sugar 
plantations.  There  are  now  about  1,000  Spanish  laborers  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  The  immigration  of  foreign-born  Spanish  to 
Hawaii,  to  1910,  has  been  as  follows: 

Previous  to  1907 200 

1907 1,330 

1908-1910 80 

In  1913  there  were  1,000  Spanish  in  the  schools;  in  1914, 
about  1,000;  in  1915,  about  1,000;  in  1916,  940;  and  in  1917, 
727.  The  Spanish  element  seems  to  be  decreasing,  due  to  emigra- 
tion to  the  mainland.  It  comprises  less  than  2%  of  the  total 
school  enrollment,  and  66%  of  the  total  public  school  decrease 
for  1916-17.  200  Spanish  babies  were  born  in  Hawaii  last  year. 
There  are  about  65  Spanish  children  in  private  schools.  ISTone 
have  attended  the  College  of  Hawaii.  There  are  three  Spanish 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Porto  Ricans. 

There  are  about  5,300  Porto  Picans  in  Hawaii.  They  were 
imported  by  the  government  to  furnish  cheap  labor  for  the  sugar 
plantations.  At  present  there  are  about  1,500  engaged  at  labor 
on  these  plantations.  In  1901  there  were  600  Porto  Rican  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  In  1917  there  were  1,100 ;  an  increase  of 
nearly  100%  in  16  years.  At  present  Porto  Rican  children  form 
about  3%  of  the  total  school  enrollment.  68  pupils  are  in  pri- 
vate schools.  The  Porto  Rican  increase  in  the  public  school 
enrollment  during  1916-17  was  5.5%  of  the  total  increase  for 
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that  period.  200  Porto  Ricaii  babies  were  born  in  Hawaii  last 
year.  The  Porto  Ricans,  like  the  Filipinos,  are  mostly  ignorant 
and  unskilled  laborers. 

Filipinos. 

The  present  Filipino  population  of  Hawaii  is  about  19,000. 
Most  of  these  have  been  imported  within  the  past  few  years  to 
supjDly  cheap  labor  to  the  agricultural  corporations.  At  present 
there  are  about  10,000  at  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  In 
1912  there  were  169  Filipino  children  in  the  schools;  in  1914, 
387;  in  1915,  410;  in  1916,  499;  and  in  1917,  585.  About  50 
of  these  are  in  private  schools.  Filipinos  now  comprise  1.5%  of 
the  total  school  enrollment;  their  increase  in  the  public  schools 
during  1916-17  was  about  4%  of  the  total  increase  for  that  year. 
346  Filipino  babies  were  born  in  Hawaii  last  year.  'No  Filipino 
students  have  attended  the  College  of  Hawaii ;  this  is  also  true  of 
Porto  Ricans,  Spanish,  and  very  largely  true  of  Portuguese. 
There  is  one  Filipino  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

Russians. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  cheap  plantation  labor  that  would  tend 
to  overset  the  prevalence  of  Asiatics,  Russian  peasants  of  the 
lower  agricultural  classes  were  imported.  A  total  of  about  500 
were  imported,  but  many  were  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  their 
native  land.  There  are  now  less  than  50  Russians  at  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations. 

In  1913  there  were  108  Russian  children  in  the  schools;  in 
1914,  183 ;  in  1915,  145 ;  in  1916,  128 ;  and  in  1917,  142.  32  of 
the  latter  are  in  private  schools.  The  Russian  element  in  the 
school  population  seems  to  be  practically  stationary  at  present. 
It  comprises  only  .3%  of  the  total  school  enrollment.  14  Russian 
babies  were  born  in  Hawaii  in  1917. 

Germans. 

Germany  has  labored  zealously  for  commercial  supremacy  in 
the  Pacific.  At  an  early  date  she  established  a  powerful  colony 
in  Hawaii.  This  colony — mostly  immigrants  directly  from  Ger- 
many— has  been  the  source  of  much  trouble,  espionage,  and  semi- 
traitorous  acts  during  the  recent  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  were  300  registered  German  voters  in  Hawaii.     In  1900 
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there  were  320  German  children  in  Hawaii's  schools;  in  1917 
there  were  2Y5.  90  of  these  are  in  private  schools.  The  decline 
has  been  gradual  but  unmistakable.  At  present  German  chil- 
dren comprise  only  .7%  of  the  total  school  enrollment.  There  are 
about  20  German  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  six  in  the 
private  schools.  Like  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Ko- 
reans, the  Germans  have  maintained  their  own  private  langiiago- 
schools,  side  by  side  with  the  public  schools.  These  schools  tend 
toward  nationalistic  segregation,  and  are  essentially  un-American 
and  undemocratic. 

British. 

British  commercial  influence  in  Hawaii  has  waned  since  annex- 
ation. There  remains,  however,  a  considerable  element  in  the 
population  of  British  descent.  Of  these  the  majority  are  Scotch, 
and  most  of  them  came  to  the  islands  directly  from  Scotland. 
Many  of  the  plantation  managers  and  employees  are  Scotch.  Tu 
1900  there  were  232  school  children  of  British  parentage;  in  1917 
there  were  152,  At  jDresent  British  children  constitute  only  .3% 
of  the  total  school  enrollment.  55  are  in  private  schools.  There 
are  50  British  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  about  10  in  the 
private  schools.  43  British  children  were  born  in  Hawaii  last 
year. 

Americans. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
American  school  children  since  the  time  of  annexation  (1898). 
By  "Americans"  are  meant  Caucasians  of  American  ancestry.  In 
1910  there  were  700  American  children  in  Hawaii's  schools ;  in 
1917  the  number  reached  1,800,  an  increase  of  1,100  in  17  years. 
Over  half  the  American  children  (915)  are  in  private  schools. 

The  increase  would  be  very  much  gi-eater  if  the  Territory  sup- 
ported a  j)opulation  of  middle-class,  home-owning  Americans, — 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  the  like.  Under  the  existing  social  and 
economic  system  the  American  population  consists  of  a  very  thin 
crust  of  Americans  in  capitalistic,  professional,  mercantile,  gov- 
ernmental and  military  pursuits,  superimposed  upon  and  almost 
wholly  isolated  from  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Only  295 
American  children  were  born  in  Hawaii  last  year;  during  the 
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same  year  there  were  5,000  Japanese  births.  The  Araerican  popu- 
lation is  largely  non-home-owning,  non-agricultural,  and  with  very 
small  families.  There  is  little  real  social  contact  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  other  races.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  American 
population,  like  that  of  the  alien  Asiatic  population,  consists  of 
unmarried  males.  American  children  constitute  only  4.6%  of 
the  total  school  enrollment.  There  are  about  400  American 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  250  in  the  private  schools. 
There  are  730  Americans  working  as  employees  on  the  sugar 
plantations. 

The  educational  problem  of  "Americanizing"  Hawaii  ivill  never 
he  solved  until  thoroughly  organized  and  long-continued  efforts 
are  made  to  establish  a  large  American  middle-class  population.^* 

Illiteracy. 
An  illiterate  is  any  person,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  is 
unable  to  write  (regardless  of  ability  to  read).  In  1910  there 
were  in  Hawaii  40,000  illiterates.  This  is  over  25%  of  the  popu- 
lation ten  years  of  age  and  over.  Illiteracy  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  cheap  labor  which  has  been  imported  to  work  on  the  plan- 
tations. Over  73%  of  the  Porto  Ricans  are  illiterate;  35%  of 
the  Japanese;  32%  of  the  Chinese;  25%  of  the  Koreans;  49% 
of  the  Spanish;  35%  of  the  Portuguese;  and  32%  of  the  Fili- 
pinos and  negroes.  The  heavy  influx  of  illiterate  labor  obviously 
has  placed  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  educational  and  political 
machinery  of  Hawaii. 

Inability  to  Speak  English. 
Over  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
cannot  speak  English.  In  1910  this  amounted  to  85,000  persons, 
or  nearly  57%.  81%  of  the  Koreans  cannot  speak  English; 
79%  of  the  Japanese;  63%  of  the  Chinese;  73%  of  the  Spanish; 
67%  of  the  Porto  Ricans;  29%  of  the  Portuguese;  and  58%  of 
the  Filipinos  and  negroes.  The  problems  of  establishing  Ameri- 
can ideals  among  a  population  that  is  largely  male,  alien,  home- 
less, landless,  and  non-English-speaking,  are  readily  apparent. 

^  p.   H.   Newell,  Hawaii,   its  natural  resources     and     opportunities     for     home- 
making.     V^ashington.    1909. 
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Pkepondekanoe  of  Unmarried  Males. 
~  The  unusually  large  percentage  of  unmarried  males  in  Hawaii 
is  shown  by  the  following    data.     The    social    and    educational 
effects  of  this  condition  are  readily  apparent.     These  facts  are  for 
1910,  but  are  essentially  the  same  at  i^resent,  1918: 

Unmarried  males,  15  years  of  age  and  over: 

All  races 49% 

Hawaiian 32  % 

Part-Hawaiian    46%  Of  total  males, 

Caucasian 44%  15  years  and  over. 

Chinese 56% 

Japanese 51% 

Population  (1910)  20  to  39  years  of  age: 

Males  Females 

Koreans    2,800  200 

Japanese 32,000  12,000 

Chinese 6,000  1,200 

Filipino,  negro,  etc 1,200  200 

Porto  Kican 1,200  YOO 

In  recent  years  the  proportions  of  male  to  female  population 
have  become  somewhat  more  evenly  balanced.  The  conditions 
for  many  decades  have  been  distinctly  favorable  to  and  have 
resulted  in  an  excessive  amount  of  commercialized  prostitution, 
both  in  the  plantation  camps  or  laborers'  barracks  and  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii  today  has  little  of  the  genuine  "home  life"  which 
is  the  only  real  bulwark  of  the  American  democracy. 

Women  as  Field  Laborers. 
The  fact  that  in  Hawaii  the  women  do  a  large  amount  of 
manual  labor  in  the  plantation  fields  and  in  the  pineapple  can- 
neries is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  conditions  of  home 
life  The  women  of  the  various  nationalities — Japanese,  Chinese, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Porto  Pican,  etc.^ — work  in  the  cane  fields, 
in  gangs  with  the  men.  Women  laborers  are  known  to  the  plant- 
ers and  overseers  as  wahines  (the  Hawaiian  word  for  women). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  alien  j)easant  woman  who  works  at  hard 
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manual  labor  in  the  field  for  ten  hours  a  day  cannot  do  niuch 
toward  realizing  or  establishing  an  "American  home,"  even  though 
her  progeny  be  American-born  and  attend  American  schools. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  is  non-Protestant- 
Christian.  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mormonism, 
and  Roman  Catholicism  are  strongly  entrenched  throughout  the 
islands. 

The  data  presented  in  this  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
complete  interpretation  of  any  single  phase  of  Hawaii's  extremely 
complex  social  and  economic  life,  but  it  will  serve  to  suggest, 
quantitatively,  some  of  the  outstanding  problems  that  Hawaii 
must  meet. 


The  Spirit  of  Belgium 


A  letter  from  a  Belgian  soldier  in  the  trenches  contained  this 
sentence:  "To  the  last  man  and  the  last  drop  of  l)lood,  we  are 
Belgians — never  Germans." 

Xo  mere  scrap  of  pa])er  the  Hun  could  delay. 
He  threw  it  aside  and  be  marched  on  his  way, 
A  small  neutral  nation?  His  scornful  lip  curled. 
As  o'er  ruined  Belgium  he  struck  at  the  world. 

Yes  ruined  and  ravished  and  wrecked  by  the  foe, 
But  conquered?  No  never.    Let  all  the  world  know 
That  Belgium,  our  Belgimn,  it  never  shall  be 
The  vassal  and  servant  of  vile  Germany. 

Our  all  has  been  taken,  our  homes  were  laid  low. 

Our  people  are  crushed  beneath  mountains  of  woe, 

Our  land  it  lies  desolate  under  the  blight 

Of  force  without  mercy — of  death-dealing  might. 

It    may    be    our    last    drop    of    blood    must    be    shed; 

It  may  be  the  last  of  our  men  must  lie  dead ; 

But  Belgians,  yes  Belgians  forever  are  we, 

And  Germans  we  never,  no  never  will  be. 

— LoREN^A  Peppakd. 


The  Chief  Problem  in  the  Education  of 
Defective  Children. 

David  B.  Coeson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ISTewaek,  IST.  J. 

g' ' ° """^f  HE    schools   are   now  committed   to   the   policy   of 

I  training  feeble-minded  children,  or  to  state  it  dif- 
I  ferently,  they  are  attemj^ting  in  many  places  to 
I  train  mentally  defective  children.  There  are  two 
SjiiiiiiiiiiiiDiniittoiiitl.  questions  which  require  an  answer;  namely.  Does 
I  I    the  special  class  equip  pupils  for  industrial  employ- 

1  I    ment  in  the  coni'munity?  and  Ca7i  the  co-operation _ 

of  employers  during  and  following  the  school  period 
he  obtained  and  hoiuf 

The  two  questions  are  closely  related  and  represent  two  aspects 
of  a  complex  and  difficult  problem.  It  is  well  to  be  candid,  espe- 
cially in  answering  the  first  question.  There  are  some  feeble- 
minded pupils  who  cannot  be  equipped  for  industrial  employ- 
ment. They  are  the  different  grades  of  idiots  and  the  lower 
grades  of  imbeciles.  It  might  even  be  affirmed  that  a  person 
whose  mental  grade  requires  custodial  care  is  not  capable  of  indus- 
trial training,  but  this,  like  so  many  things  connected  with  work 
for  the  feeble-minded,  is  not  universally  true.  The  border-line 
of  the  lower  grade  of  morons,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  morons, 
may  be  trained  for  industrial  employment.  The  training  will  be 
increasingly  satisfactory  as  they  approach  the  normal. 

The  term  special  class  requires  definition.  It  may  refer  to  the 
class  where  there  are  fifteen  grades  of  feeble-minded  pupils,  but 
it  may  refer  to  the  homogeneous  class  having  special  work  in 
industrial  training.  Small  returns  only  can  be  expected  from 
classes  of  the  first  type;  so  small  that  it  seems  hardly  justifiable 
to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  them.  It  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  sound  policy  to  maintain  such  classes,  at  least  iii 
large  communities.  The  only  isolated  sj^ecial  class  that  can  hs 
really  serviceable  to  the  pupils  enrolled  in  it  is  the  one  composed 
of  normal  pupils,  who,  by  special  effort  and  instruction,  seek  to 
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catch  up  in  the  work  of  the  regular  classes.  These  normal  pupils, 
because  of  absence  or  slowness,  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  in  their  respective  grades,  and  must  be,  for  their  own 
good  and  the  well-being  of  their  classes,  removed  for  a  time.  The 
special  isolated  class  should  be  a  restoration  class.  This  is  the 
only  type  of  isolated  class  that  should  find  place  in  the  regular 
schools,  except  as  a  makeshift.  The  special  class  of  homogeneous 
grading  can  and  does  equip  pupils  for  industrial  employment. 

The  program  of  studies  for  the  industrial  classes  for  defectives 
in  Newark  schools  includes  carpentry  and  cabinet-making,  weav- 
ing, brush-making,  basket-making,  chair-caning,  laundering, 
dressmaking,  gardening,  cooking,  house-cleaning,  serving,  waiting, 
cobbling  and  shoe-blacking.  All  of  these  have  been  taught  suc- 
cessfully, and  they  afford  a  good  general  training  of  the  character 
under  consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  is 
sufficient  basis  for  a  positive  statement  that  some  feeble-minded 
can  be  made  manually  efficient.  Many  of  the  pupils  obtain  em- 
ployment at  good  wages.  The  following  are  cases  of  pupils  from 
these  special  classes  who  are  now  industrially  employed: 

A.  Works  in  the  shipyard  at  Port  Newark,  receiving  thirty 
dollars  a  week. 

This  is  an  interesting  case.  When  he  entered  a  special  class 
he  was  given  to  drinking,  smoking  and  gambling.  Although  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  the  influence  of  the  school  made  a  big  change 
in  him,  which  apparently  has  been  maintained.  He  neither 
drinks  nor  smokes  now,  and  is  working  steadily.  He  will  go  to 
the  army  with  the  present  draft,  and  is  very  happy  to  go. 

B.  Works  in  a  munition  plant,  making  twenty-one  dollars  a 
week. 

C.  Works  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  making 
twenty-two  fifty  a  week. 

D.  Works  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  making  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week. 

E.  Works  at  a  trolley  switch  and  earns  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

F.  Drives  a  laundry  wagon  and  works  in  the  laundry,  making 
twenty-one  dollars  a  week. 
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G.  Is  making  good  with  the  army  as  assistant  cook,  for  which 
he  was  trained  in  the  Special  School. 

H.  Is  general  helper  in  a  button  factory,  and  receives  ten  fifty 
a  week. 

/.  Is  bootblack  outside  of  school  hours,  and  makes  six  fifty 
a  week. 

/.  Works  in  an  ice  cream  factory,  and  makes  twelve  dollars 
a  week. 

K.  Works  at  a  state  farm  and  receives  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
month  and  board. 

L.  Works  with  a  cabinet-maker,  earning  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
This  is  a  specially  interesting  case.  This  boy  had  to  be  led  to 
school  when  he  came.  He  was  too  low  grade  to  come  alone.  IsTo 
regular  school  would  take  him  in.  He  could  learn  nothing  but 
the  wood  work,  and  finally  excelled  in  that.  He  left  school  about 
four  years  ago,  and  has  worked  for  the  cabinet-maker  all  this 
time. 

M.     Works  for  a  butcher  and  earns  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
N.     Is  employed  in  the  steel  works  and  earns  eighteen  dollars 
a  week. 

0.     Works  in  a  button  factory,  making  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
P.     Works  in  a  box  factory,  making  nine  dollars  a  week. 
Q.     Is  driving  a  Pierce- Arrow  car,  earning  twenty-one  dollars 
a  week.     He  makes  extra  money  working  for  his  father  after 
work  hours. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  but  few  pupils  enter  the 
trades  or  occupations  for  which  the  school  prepares  them.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  schools  can  train  machinists,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, or  other  workers.  The  pupils  are  affected  by  conditions 
outside  the  school  and  by  the  necessity  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
they  can  obtain.  All  teachers  can  hope  to  do  is  to  train  in  a 
general  way  for  industrial  work.  Certain  habits  are  acquired 
and  prove  useful  and  valuable. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  who  have  been  or  can  be 
trained  are  or  will  be  equally  successful,  or  that  the  duty  of  the 
school  is  performed  when  the  pupil  has  been  recommended  and 
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has  secured  a  job.  He  is  still  a  feeble-minded  person.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing records  show  a  difficult  phase  of  the  problem : 

X  worked  in  a  box  factory,  then  around  stables.  Did  earn 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  He  changes  his  position  nearly  every 
week. 

Y  worked  at  Camp  Dix,  and  with  overtime  work  made  fifty- 
four  dollars  a  week.  He  gave  up  the  job  because  he  did  not  like 
the  food.  Works  now  at  Port  l^ewark,  making  eighteen  dollars 
a  week. 

The  remedy  for  such  cases  may  be  found  partially  in  educating 
employers  of  labor.  They  do  not  understand  feeble-mindedness, 
although  they  may  recognize  it.  They  must  know  that  the  feel)le- 
minded  workman  is  easily  angered,  leaves  his  job  on  small  provo- 
cation and  does  not  consider  the  consequences  of  such  action.  He 
becomes  restive,  ''can  get  another  job,"  and  so  leaves.  Feeble- 
minded people  have  "spells."  The  employer  must  know  this,  and 
if  he  can  manage  tactfully  and  skillfully  the  "spell  time,"  he  will 
reduce  the  labor  turn-over  in  his  factory  and  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  charges,  for  these  people  are  as  truly  charges  of  the 
employer  as  they  are  of  the  teacher.  Some  employers  of  labor 
within  the  last  year  have  begun  consideration  of  the  matter  and 
some  have  taken  the  initial  steps  in  the  study  of  the  problem, 
hoping  to  find  a  solution.  The  army  tests  and  the  discussions 
in  the  press  have  had  this  effect,  for  they  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness. 

The  right  educational  policy  to  follow  in  securing  positive  affir- 
mative answers  to  the  two  questions  seems  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  centers  for  those  having  sufficient  mentality  to 
profit  by  the  training.  The  five  or  more  classes  together  should 
constitute  what  might  be  called  a  Binet  School,  each  having  the 
vocational  training  class.  The  best  type  of  Binet  School  must 
have  for  each  sex  at  least  these  accommodations  fully  equipped: 
a  kindergarten,  a  gymnasium,  a  kitchen  and  dining-room,  a  manual 
training  shop  or  sewing  room,  a  garden,  an  academic  room,  a 
vocational  shop.  This  will  permit  careful  classification  into  three 
groups.  The  school  should  not  be  larger  than  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  pupils.     The  kindergarten  should  be  of  low-grade  pupils  anrl 
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should  have  them  all  day  long  on  the  class  system ;  the  gymnasium, 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  manual  shop  or  sewing  room  and 
academic  room  should  constitute  a  departmental  circuit  for  as 
many  different  classes,  the  garden  in  season  being  additional  to 
the  shop  or  sewing,  room.  vSuch  classes  should  be  of  ascending 
grades,  and  promotion  from  one  to  another  should  be  made  when 
warranted.  Above  these  should  be  the  industrial  shop,  having 
the  highest  gTade  pupils.  The  classes  in  the  departmental  cycle 
should  have  the  general  educational  aim,  but  the  shop  should  have 
the  vocational  aim.  The  work  done  in  the  manual  shop  should 
aim  to  be  of  the  same  general  educational  value  as  the  manual 
training  in  the  regular  grade  work,  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  feeble-minded ;  that  done  in  the  industrial  shop  such 
as  will  fit  the  pupil  by  general  training  to  earn  his  living.  In 
the  industrial  shop  he  should  spend  all  his  time  making  everv 
effort  to  acquire  good  habits  and  the  requisite  skill  to  make  his 
work  of  a  quality  to  command  wages. 

To  train  the  feeble-minded  for  industrial  employment  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  must  be  based  upon  the  broadest  possible  sense- 
training  and  a  wide  "experience-training."  The  poor  perceptiv) 
and  associational  powers  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  defective  and 
fickle  memory,  the  slow  processes  of  reaching  a  judgment,  the 
inability  to  concentrate  will  be  urged  against  it.  If  it  is  accepte<i 
as  final,  the  case  is  ended.  But  finality  has  not  been  reached  in 
the  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  As  yet  we  have  nothing  in 
the  way  of  an  organized,  co-ordinated,  well-defined  "experience 
training"  to  be  compared  with  what  is  needed.  A  normal  environ- 
ment furnishes  the  normal  child  with  this  fundamental  of  educa- 
tion. Even  for  the  normal  child  an  intensive  course  in  sense- 
training  and  basic  experience  would  add  much  to  his  develop- 
ment. How  much  more  then  is  it  needed  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren !  We  must  provide  purposefully  and  intelligently  and  sys- 
tematically sense  and  basic  experiences  in  very  great  number. 
It  \vill  undoubtedly  prove  true  that  many  will  not  profit,  but  some 
will,  even  though  in  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction.  Those  who 
do  well  will  be  the  pupils  who  can  be  trained  for  vocational 
employment. 
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Superimpose  upon  this  the  general  industrial  training  which 
is  clearly  possible,  to  which  may  be  added  machine  shop  practice 
and  simple  electrical  work.  A  foundation  will  thus  be  laid  for 
the  mechanical  trades.  Painting  and  bricklaying  and  masonry, 
broom-making  and  power  machine  operating  and  other  trade  ac- 
tivities may  be  added  when  advisable.  Such  a  program  offers  a 
good  selection  well  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  But 
with  this  general  industrial  training  the  work  of  the  school  will 
probably  end.  The  pupil  should  then  be  sent  to  a  shop  where 
he  can  be  taught  a  trade  as  part  of  his  training.  It  is  prohibitive 
for  the  public  to  maintain  shops  in  which  to  teach  all  or  even  a 
selection  of  trades  to  all  morons ;  hence  we  must  include  the  shops 
of  the  industrial  world  in  our  scheme.  The  trade  shops  must  be 
persuaded  to  help  by  taking  the  pupils,  not  as  employees,  but  as 
pupils ;  and  the  teacher  must  continue  supervision  of  the  pupil  in 
some  form  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  teacher  of  the  special  classes  must  work  with  the  employer 
as  well  as  with  the  pupil,  and  teach  him  to  guide  the  boy  or  girl 
and  to  be  patient  with  him  or  her.  To  do  this  great  task  there 
must  be  some  form  of  supervision  of  defectives  and  vocational 
guidance,  as  suggested,  either  by  the  teachers  or  other  experts. 
There  must  be  much  follow-up  work  by  the  supervisor,  so  that  a 
body  of  suggestive  and  valuable  information  may  be  collected, 
and  so  that  the  influence  of  the  supervisor  upon  the  worker  and 
the  employer  shall  be  helpful.  We  have  so  much  to  learn  in  this 
field  that  it  is  mere  speculation  to  discuss  it  now.  The  one  fact 
that  is  clear  is  that  supervisory  work  must  be  done,  and  be  done 
by  the  best-educated,  the  keenest  and  the  wisest  person  obtainable. 
How  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  employers  for  the  apprentice- 
ship period  must  be  answered  by  the  efforts  of  the  school  authori- 
ties and  the  supervisor.  They  must  obtain  it.  There  must  be 
a  propaganda  or  campaign  of  education  by  the  former,  and  per- 
suasion, personal  work  and  follow-up  work  by  the  latter.  Wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  problem  and  intelligent  and  wise  over- 
sight and  friendliness  will  secure  it. 

But,  given  the  right  grade  of  pupils,  the  wisest  educational 
policy,  the  well  organized  school,  the  right  program  of  studies, 
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the  best  equipment,  and  the  most  skillful  teachers,  and  the  problem 
is  solved  for  a  chosen  few  only.  Even  the  best  can  do  only  work 
of  routine  character,  requiring  little  initiative.  They  work  as 
machines  and  need  a  guiding  mind.  There  will  be  others  who 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  industries,  for  they  have  not  mind 
strong  enough  to  do  more  than  the  most  menial  and  most  mechan- 
ical kinds  of  work.  What  shall  be  done  with  them?  Shall 
classes  and  schools  be  maintained  merely  to  occupy  these  children 
until,  lacking  the  care  of  parents  or  relatives  or  friends,  they 
become  the  criminals  and  outcasts  of  society  ?  ]^o.  The  state 
must  assume  responsibility.  There  must  be  a  state  policy,  well 
carried  out.  The  conception  underlying  the  American  educational 
scheme  is  that  all  shall  be  educated.  If  a  child  be  able  to  learn 
much  or  little,  that  should  he  learn.  His  learning  should  be  to 
some  purpose.  For  the  feeble-minded  child  that  purpose  must  be 
self-support,  if  possible,  even  though  in  the  humblest  manner. 
If  society  will  not  give  him  work,  the  state  must.  Several  states 
have  established  homes  for  the  feeble-minded  and  colonies  where 
farming  is  carried  on  by  them  under  direction.  This  points  the 
way.  If  the  state  may  establish  farms  where  custodial  care  and 
home  comforts  and  supervised  work  are  provided,  why  not  facto- 
ries, laundries,  bakeries,  and  other  institutions,  where  under  like 
conditions  those  too  feeble-minded  to  care  for  themselves  may  help 
carry  the  load  of  the  state  by  earning  their  own  way.  This  will 
be  less  satisfactory  and  less  valuable  than  the  life  in  the  open, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  help  the  feeble-minded.  There  may  be  sev- 
eral reasons  advanced  against  such  a  plan,  but  they  are  not  valid 
from  any  other  than  a  purely  selfish  standpoint.  In  a  democracy 
there  must  be  not  only  equal  opportunity,  but  a  measurable  dis- 
tribution of  the  comforts  and  blessings  and  happiness  of  life.  The 
state  seeks  to  protect  all  against  ignorance,  delinquency,  disease, 
vice,  and  dependency.  Her  chief  and  most  effective  method  is 
by  education.  Until  all  her  people  learn  and  recognize  the  moral 
law  of  "visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  father  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Me,"  she 
must  herself  attempt  regulation  and  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
burden,  receiving  such  assistance  as  the  beneficiary  may  be  able 
to  render. 
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Professok  William  Harmon  I^orton,  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

f""""""° ""tOMI^G  as  an  early  edition  of  the  Day  of  Juclg- 

1       ^^      I  ment,  the  war  brought  to  strict  account  our  educa- 

I       i^      I  tional  systems,  as  well  as  our  social  and  i^olitical 

I                    I  institutions.     We  have  seen  our  inner  lines  of  na- 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiian m^  tional  defense;  some  of  them  stand  fast  under  the 

I                     I  strain,   and   some  of  them  bend   and  break.      One 

I                    I  particular   weakness   was   disclosed   at  the   outset. 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiHiii[«i>     A  1  ■  J.      £    £        '  re    • 

As  a  people  we  were  ignorant  oi  foreign  anairs, 
indifferent  to  anything  beyond  our  borders.  America  lay  within 
the  vast  inclosing  valves  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  happy  as 
a  clam,  supposedly  as  safe,  indubitably  as  blind.  Our  indifference 
in  the  years  preceding  the  war  stood  confessed  by  the  scant  space 
given  to  foreign  affairs  in  newspapers,  and  the  dearth  of  maga- 
zine articles  and  books  upon  the  international  situation.  Armios 
might  be  gathering  for  Armageddon ;  the  rumor  of  them  scarcely 
reached  our  sea-girt  Avilion.  Three  years  after  the  war  began 
patriotic  speakers  commonly  remarked  by  way  of  introductio:i 
that  we  were  just  becoming  aware  of  the  real  causes  and  meaning 
and  issues  of  the  war,  while  the  man  on  the  street  talked  much 
of  the  country's  being  still  asleep,  and  impassioned  editors  cried 
to  laggard  America  to  hurry  to  make  up  for  wasted  years. 

It  is  still  true  that  "where  there  is  no  vision" — ^no  knowledge 
of  the  world  outside — "the  people  perish,"  and  prophecy  may  still 
lament  over  the  capital  of  a  nation,  "If  thou  hadst  known!"  If 
America  was  almost  too  late  in  entering  the  war,  it  was  not  because 
she  was  weak,  or  stupid,  or  callous  and  selfish,  or  incapable  of 
fiery  wrath  at  evil.  It  was  only  because  she  did  not  know.  For 
if  there  had  been  in  1914  a  general  knowledge  of  European  con- 
ditions, if  those  who  mould  public  opinion  had  had  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  it  would  have  been  seen  at  once 
that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  the  cause  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  assault  of  the   Central  Powers  could  not  be  met 
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without  the  help  of  all  free  nations.  As  it  was,  we  came  to  1914: 
unaware  of  Germany's  resources  and  aims  and  temper.  We  knew 
little  of  her  immense  stores  of  the  economic  necessities  of  war, 
her  perfected  organization  as  a  people  under  arms,  her  history 
of  aggression,  her  advantages  in  geographic  position,  her  ambi- 
tion for  world  power,  her  plans  for  conquest,  and  her  unreserved 
acceptance  of  Jungle  law  as  the  law  of  nations.  And  so  we  failed 
to  see  in  the  onset  of  the  Germanic  powers  a  new  Y olkwanderung 
of  the  same  peoples  who  centuries  ago  broke  through  the  line  of 
the  Roman  legions  along  the  Rhine  and  Danube  and  laid  waste 
the  Mediterranean  world.  We  failed  to  understand  that  the  very 
heart  of  civilization  was  again  assailed  by  this  predatory  and,  at 
heart,  still  savage  folk. 

Colleges  take  themselves  seriously,  too  seriously  perhaps,  and 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  assume  their  full  share  of  the  blame 
for  our  past  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs  and  to  suggest  remedies 
for  the  future.  At  educational  meetings  the  last  few  months 
college  men  have  said  much  of  the  need  to  think  in  hemispheres, 
to  become  world-minded.  There  is  also  much  talk  among  us  of 
the  new  educational  world  which  is  to  rise  from  out  the  war. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  head  of  a  university  college  of  education, 
speaking  in  my  hearing  on  the  theme,  ''Behold  I  make  all  things 
new,"  described  the  new  bread-and-butter  culture  which  is  to  be. 
About  the  same  time  an  English  archbishop  visiting  the  States 
foretold  a  new  education  in  which  poetry  and  history  and  religion 
and  philosophy  would  have  a  larger  place.  "For  we  have  learned,' 
he  said,  "that  men  live  by  their  ideals."  But  neither  vocational 
training  nor  the  inspiration  of  great  ideals  will  remedy  the  weak- 
ness which  the  swift  lancet  of  war  probed  so  deeply — the  parochial 
mind. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  that  there  lies  in  thy 
hands  of  higher  education  a  partial  remedy  in  the  teaching  of 
scientific  geography.  For  the  unique  and  lamentable  status  of 
geography  in  our  higher  schools  is  index,  consequence,  and,  in 
some  measure  the  cause  also,  of  our  parochial-mindedness  as  a 
people.  The  American  boy  abandons  geography  before  he  out- 
grows his  knickerbockers.     He  leaves  it  behind  as  he  enters  the 
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seventh  grade.  He  may  meet  it  again  incidentally  in  high  school, 
although  the  opportunities  are  becoming  less  and  less.*  So  far 
as  American  colleges  and  universities  are  concerned,  geography 
has  long  remained  a  terra  incognita,  and  while  its  belated  dis- 
covery and  extending  exploitation  awaken  agreeable  expectations 
they  are  quite  too  recent  either  to  have  affected  the  vast  majority 
of  our  higher  schools  or  to  have  influenced  to  any  degree  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  hundreds  of  American 
colleges — including  all  but  eight  of  the  endowed  universities — 
the  writer  finds  but  one  in  which  geography  ranks  as  an  inde- 
pendent department.*  Yet  the  remarkable  advance  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  teaching  of  earth-science  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  five  of  these  institutions  in  which  departments  of 
geography  and  geology  are  conjoined,  and  ten  others  in  which  a 
notable  amount  of  geographic  instruction  is  given  under  the  de- 
partment of  geology.  The  universities  have  made  an  equal  prog- 
ress. In  1901  but  five  state  universities  offered  courses  in  geog- 
raphy ;  at  present  there  are  twenty-six  which  teach  geography  other 
than  physical  geography  or  physiography.  As  late  as  1912  it 
was  reported  as  a  hopeful  outlook  that  "plans  are  in  progress,  it 
is  said,  for  establishing  departments  of  geography  in  some  of 
the  leading  universities"  ;*  now  there  are  eighteen  universities 
which  offer  instruction  in  geography  sufficient  in  variety  and 
amount  to  rank  as  a  department.  At  this  rate  of  advance — a 
rate  which  we  may  expect  to  be  vastly  quickened  by  the  war — 
it  will  not  be  long  before  America  reaches  the  position  of  Great 
Britain,  sixteen  of  whose  twenty-five  universities  maintain  chairs 
of  geography ;  of  France,  in  which  the  science  is  taught  in  all  the 
universities  of  the  state,  and  of  Germany,  in  which  chairs  of 
geography  are  maintained  in  all  the  universities  of  the  empire. 

Developed  and  still  taught  largely  by  geologists,  geography  in 
America  is  chiefly  physical.  Only  forty-one  of  our  higher  schools 
offer  courses  in  geographic  influences,  anthropic  geography  and  in 

*  In  1915  but  14.58  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  American  public  high  schools 
pursued  Physical  Geography:  in  1895  the  per  cent,  was  23.89. — Rept.  of  Com- 
missioner  of   Education,    1917,    II.    p.    12. 

♦Earth  Science  in  American  Co!lege3  and  Universities.  W.  H.  Norton,  School 
and  Society,  Uec.  14,  1917. 

*A.   L.   Bishop,   Educational  Review,   vol.  35,  p.   477. 
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regional  geography,  in  whicli  tlie  human  element  may  be  intro- 
duced. Yet  it  is  precisely  human  geography  which  is  needed  to 
make  us  internationally-minded.  It  is  human  geography  which 
will  bring  the  higher  schools  in  touch  with  geography  instruction 
in  the  secondary  schools,  l^o  matter  how  broadly  are  laid  the 
geologic  and  physiographic  foundations,  we  must  fail  both  in 
equipment  for  teaching  and  in  preparation  for  citizenship  if  the 
structure  of  earth  science  is  not  completed  in  the  geography  of 
man, 

Regional  geography  seems  to  me  a  subject  sure  of  wider  recog- 
nition. In  Germany  it  has  long  been  taught  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive way  and  in  close  collaboration  with  Weltpolitih,  a  fact 
to  which  I  called  attention  in  the  Nation  of  September  21,  using 
Partsch's  Central  Europe  as  example.  Or,  take  as  illustration 
a  region  as  remote  as  the  backyard  of  Europe,  the  Balkan 
peninsula,— an  area  shaped  by  recent  downwarps  which  formed 
its  bordering  seas  and  ragged  coasts,  given  its  relief  by  crustal 
crumplings  of  a  geologic  yesterday  which  twisted  its  mountain 
ranges  about  a  central  crystalline  massif,  with  a  climate  which 
differentiates  the  wheat  lands  of  the  north  from  the  olive  orchards 
of  the  south,  a  land  bridge  on  which  Europe  and  Asia  have  met 
from  the  time  of  invasions  far  more  ancient  than  Darius  down 
to  the  Berlin-Bagdad  railway  and  Drang  nach  Oest,  a  land  pre- 
destined by  geography  to  be  the  home  of  little  peoples  long  dis- 
united, a  land  ]3redestined  by  geography  to  be  coveted  by  its  neigh- 
bors, and  to  set  the  world  at  war.  Or  take  any  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe.  What  a  wealth  of  content  is  suggested  by  a  study 
which  reviews  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  the  national 
domain,  evaluates  its  material  resources,  and  then  cross-sections 
the  present  activities  of  the  people! 

In  organizing  departments  of  geography  in  college  or  univer- 
sity there  is  no  lack  of  subject  matter.  In  the  smaller  colleges 
geology  is  necessarily  conjoined  and  instruction  covers  more  or 
less  of  physiogTaphy,  meteorology  and  climatology,  economic  geog- 
raphy, anthropic  geography  and  the  regional  geography  of  se- 
lected areas.  Moreover,  geography  is  specially  suited  to  the  lib- 
eral education  of  the  college  in  its  warm  human  interest  and  cos- 
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mopolitan  culture  and  its  close  articulations  with  other  subjects. 
It  is  prerequisite  to  history,  economics  and  sociology.  Even  the 
department  of  the  English  Bible,  found  in  many  church  schools, 
requires  a  well-built  foundation  in  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  so  abstruse  a  subject  as  Greek  philosoj^hy  has  been  introduced 
in  a  famous  university  by  a  fortnight's  study  of  the  geography  of 
Greek  lands. 

The  time  is  opj^ortune.  Even  the  college  curriculum  may 
develop  a  certain  plasticity  under  the  stress  of  war.  Mars  has 
always  been  a  most  popular  and  efficient  teacher  of  geography, 
although  his  rates  of  tuition  are  set  high.  He  enrolls  hundreds 
of  millions  in  his  classes.  He  conducts  geographic  excursions  on 
the  largest  scale  across  oceans.  He  makes  Vimy  Ridge,  Verdun, 
and  Chateau  Thierry  unforgettable  household  words,  and  the  Marne 
to  be  remembered  as  long  as  Marathon  and  Waterloo.  War  teaches 
the  entire  complex  of  geogi-aphic  subjects — the  sea  ways  of  trade, 
the  escarpments  of  northern  France,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Germany's  central  position,  Humania's  oil  fields,  Aus- 
tria's variety  of  races,  the  Prussian  franchise,  the  religion  of 
Ireland,  the  temperament  of  the  Russian  peasant,  nothing 
geographic  is  alien  to  Master  Mars.  For  years  geography  will 
command  a  most  vivid  and  vital  interest  wherever  introduced  'into 
American  higher  schools.  Even  the  strategy  of  the  campaigns, 
the  routes  of  armies  and  the  location  of  the  battlefields  of  today 
will  be  long  in  passing  to  the  far  perspective  of  the  ISTapoleonic 
wars.  The  educational  values  of  the  larger  fields  of  geography 
will  be  recreated  anew  with  every  generation.  The  introduction 
of  scientific  geography  into  American  colleges  will  utilize  the  pres- 
ent renaissance  of  interest  and  will  conserve  and  maintain  it  for 
future  times  of  need. 

The  world  grows  smaller.  Peoples  draw  closer  to  one  another 
as  ancient  barriers  yield  to  applied  science.  The  free  nations  are 
binding  themselves  together  in  a  web  woven  of  sympathy  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  of  social  and  economic  ties,  and  nations 
yet  to  win  their  freedom  will  be  included  some  time  in  the  nexus. 
America  can  never  return  to  her  isolation  and  aloofness  and 
indifference.     Is  it  not  high  time  that  American  colleges  shared 
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in  the  rapprochement  by  giving  American  young  men  and  women 
the  opportunity  of  learning  the  fundamental  facts  as  to  other 
lands  and  peoples  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  driven  home  the  imperative  need  of  this  factor  of  pre- 
paredness by  the  varied  geographic  instruction  required  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  which  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  has  been  placdl. 
Physical  geography,  meteorology,  the  geography  of  Europe,  the 
reading  of  toj^ographic  maps,  geographic  influences  in  war  issues, 
all  these  subjects  become  of  major  importance,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  profound  regret  that  both  in  material  equipment  and  in  per- 
sonnel so  many  of  the  American  colleges  find  themselves  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  crisis. 


I 


Organization  and  Management  of  Summer 
Schools  for  Modern  Languages 

Lilian  L.  Stkoebe,  Pii.  D.,  Associate  Peoeessoe  of  German, 
Vassae  College,  Poughkeepsie,  'N'ew  Yoek, 

i^ iiiQiifiiiiiiiiit^  jj;g  question  of  summer  scliools  of  modern  languages 

in  America  has  become  a  very  important  one.     For 
four  years  Europe  lias  been  inaccessible  for  travel 
I  I    and  study,  and  it  will  remain  so  very  possibly  for 

^]iiitiiiiiiiit>iiit int*    at  least  another  summer.     At  a  first  glance  it  seems 

I  I    as  if  this  fact  were  responsible  for  the  increased 

=  I    importance  of  summer  schools  in  this  country,  and 

to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  Jbormerly  hun- 
dreds of  high  school  teachers  and  college  instructors  used  to  go 
abroad  for  study  and  travel.  They  were  able  to  attend  summer 
courses  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  and  thus  keep  up  and 
improve  their  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  and  the  foreign 
country.  But  those  pleasant  summer  trips,  for  the  present  at 
least,  are  beyond  our  reach.  Yet  competent  teachers  of  French, 
German  and  Spanish  are  needed  more  than  ever  in  the  United 
States.  Where  and  how  can  they  find  the  necessary  instruction  ? 
For  various  reasons  there  will  always  be  teachers  who  must  de- 
j)end  for  inspiration  and  gTowth  on  summer  work.  There  are 
some  who  have  had  little,  if  any,  chance  at  college  or  in  the  normal 
school  to  hear  and  speak  the  foreign  language  they  are  teaching, 
and  they  attend  a  summer  school  to  gain  fluency  in  the  use  of 
the  foreign  language.  Others  are  of  foreign  descent,  speak  the 
langTiage  fluently  but  neither  correctly  nor  idiomatically,  and  they 
wish  to  improve  in  accuracy  and  also  to  study  the  literature  and 
methods  of  teaching.  A  rather  large  number  of  summer  school 
students  are  experienced  teachers  who  speak  the  foreign  language 
fluently,  but  who  desire  to  associate  with  foreign  instructors  and 
work  in  some  special  linguistic  or  literary  field  in  which  they  are 
interested.  All  of  these  have  the  definite  purpose  of  increasing 
their  efiiciency  as  teachers.     It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
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colleges  and  uuiversities  to  offer  in  this  country  a  substitute  for 
what  the  student  formerly  sought  abroad,  a  well-conducted  course 
of  study,  life  in  a  distinctly  foreign  atmosphere,  and  daily  inter- 
course with  educated  foreigners. 

Moreover,  we  need  good  summer  schools  of  modern  languages 
in  this  country,  not  only  as  a  substitute  for  study  abroad,  but  as 
a  permanent  jiart  of  our  educational  equipment.  There  are  now, 
and  there  will  be  in  the  future,  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  for 
various  reasons  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
study  in  Europe.  Some  of  them,  especially  young  teachers  with 
a  small  salary,  cannot  afford  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
summer's  study  abroad,  l)ut  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  for  attendance  at  an  American  summer  school. 
There  are  others  who  really  are  not  ready  for  study  abroad ;  they 
do  not  speak  the  language  fluently,  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  foreign  country  to  profit  by  a  brief  stay  there,  and  they 
certainly  need  preliminary  training  which  a  school  in  this  country 
can  give  them,  in  order  to  get  real  benefit  from  study  in  Europe 
later  on.  And  there  are  and  there  always  will  be  teachers  who 
wish  to  spend  a  summer  working  particularly  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  American  schools  and  colleges,  and  this  is  a  subject  in  which 
they  can  receive  no  adequate  instruction  abroad.  All  these  teach- 
ers have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  competent  summer  schools 
for  modern  languages  in  the  United  States. 

Ever  since  our  colleges  and  universities  began  to  have  regular 
summer  sessions,  courses  have  been  offered  in  modern  languages, 
especially  in  French  and  German ;  but  only  within  the  last  few 
years  some  institutions  have  begun  to  establish  so-called  schools 
of  languages. 

First  of  all,  what  makes  a  school  a  French  school,  a  German 
school,  or  a  Spanish  school  ?  What  are  the  most  important  points 
of  organization  in  courses  of  study,  in  the  social  life,  in  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  students,  that  will  make  for  a  modern- 
language  school  worthy  to  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  study 
abroad  ?  Three  things  seem  to  me  indispensable :  isolation,  co7i- 
centration,  and  co-ordination. 

By  isolation  I  mean  a  building  where  students  live  together 
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with  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  natives  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try,  and  where  the  foreign  language  and  only  the  one  foreign 
language,  French  or  German  or  Spanish,  is  spoken.     Some  people 
think  it  is  a  Utopian  plan  to  establish  in  this  country  a  com- 
munity in  which,  for  six  weeks,  only  French  or  German  or  Span- 
ish is  spoken.     But  it  certainly  can  be  done.     I  myself  conducted 
for  five  summers  a  German  school  of  that  kind.     Every  student 
was  required  to  promise  to  speak  nothing  but  German  during  the 
six  weeks  at  the  school,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  house,  and 
in  no   instance   was   this  promise   broken.      Two   or  three  times 
guests  who  passed  a  few  days  at  the  school  expressed  their  pleas- 
ure and  surprise  at  not  having  heard  a  word  of  English.     Of 
course  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  instructors,  one  in- 
structor for  every  seven  or  eight  students.     The  students  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  to  begin  with;  but, 
since  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  teachers  or  prospective  teachers, 
this  can  reasonably  be  expected.     Furthermore,  careful  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  director  is  necessary  to  keep  from  the  students 
all  temptation  to  hear,   speak  or  read  their  native  tongue.      A. 
French  house,  for  instance,  must  be  supplied  with  French  daily 
papers  and  periodicals.     In  the  library  of  the  French  house  should 
be  only  French  books.     It  is  a  wise  plan  to  move,  if  possible,  a 
number  of  the  French  books  from  the  college  library  to  the  house, 
because  the  general  college  library  offers  too  many  distractions 
and  temptations  in  the  way  of  English  books  and  Eliglish  news- 
papers.    There  should  be  as  many  French  books  as  possible  in  the 
French  house,  and  not  only  books  for  serious  study,  but  books  for 
recreation,  light  novels,  short  stories,  and  comic  papers.     Books 
with  illustrations  of  French  cities  and  landscapes  are  useful,  and 
plenty  of  them  ought  to  be  found  lying  on  the  tables  in  the  living 
room,  so  that  the  students  can  pick  up  at  any  moment  something 
that  is  interesting  and  something  that  is  French.     The  w^alls  of 
the  house  should  be  hung  with  French  pictures.     It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  each  week  an  exhibition  of  pictures  of  one  painter 
or  of  one  subject.     Good  reproductions  of  French  pictures  can  be 
bought  in  this  country  at  reasonable  prices.     !N"o  guests  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  French  house  who  are  not  able  and  willing  to  speak 
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French;  and  students  are  not  to  meet  and  come  into  contact  with 
others  who  are  not  regular  members  of  the  French  house.  This 
means  that  they  are  not  to  go  to  the  general  college  lectures  or 
to  evening  entertainments.  Of  course,  it  is  of  very  little  use 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  that  students  are  not  allowed  to  go 
to  such  college  entertainments.  The  social  life  of  their  own  school 
must  he  so  satisfactory  and  amusing  that  they  do  not  wish  to  go 
anywhere  else  for  their  recreation.  To  achieve  this  well  needs 
planning  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  director,  but  if  the 
students  are  supplied  in  their  o^\ti  house  with  plenty  of  lectures 
and  with  a  pleasant  social  life,  they  can  very  well  keep  away 
from  the  outside  world ;  and  in  my  experience  they  are  willing 
to  do  so.  All  these  details  help  to  produce  the  desired  foreign 
atmosj)here,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  students  lose  the  conscious- 
ness of  speaking  a  foreign  language. 

The  second  point  is  concentration.  By  concentration  I  mean 
that  the  students  are  not  allowed  to  do  work  in  any  other  depart- 
ment or  in  any  other  language,  since  this  breaks  the  continuity  of 
their  hearing  and  speaking  the  foreign  language  which  is  their 
main  object,  and  that  this  continuity  should  not  be  broken  is  one 
of  the  most  important  points  which  make  for  the  success  of  a 
summer  school.  Teachers  who  have  lived  abroad  where  English 
was  spoken,  or  who  have  traveled  with  American  friends,  know 
what  a  drawback  it  is  to  change  from  one  language  to  another. 
Even  if  they  stay  in  Europe  a  year  or  longer  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  important  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  hear  only  the 
foreign  language,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  such 
a  place.  When  I  was  studying  in  Paris  it  took  me  several  weeks 
to  find  a  family  where  I  could  be  received  and  where  I  was  the 
only  fi3reigner  in  the  house.  The  duration  of  the  summer  session 
is  only  six  weeks,  and  concentration  on  one  language  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  definite  results  are  to  be  gained.  But  concentration 
on  one  language  does  not  mean  monotony,  as  some  teachers  seem 
to  fear.  A  great  variety  can  be  found  in  the  different  subjects 
to  be  studied  in  the  foreign  langiiage,  history,  geography,  liter- 
ature, classical  and  modern,  etc.  The  amusements  and  recreation 
offered  by  the  school  are  all  conducted  in  ^e  foreign  language. 
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If  the  school  has  skillful  instructors  and  willing  students,  a  play 
or  a  dance  or  charades  can  be  just  as  amusing  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage as  in  English,  if  not  more  so.  There  are  many  teachers 
who  attend  summer  schools  year  after  year.  They  take  one  or 
two  courses  in  Spanish ;  then  they  want  to  "brush  up"  a  little 
bit  their  French  or  their  German,  and  as  they  are  afraid  their 
course  of  study  might  be  too  narrow  and  one-sided  they  add  a 
course  in  English  or  in  history.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  such 
teachers  gain  by  trying  to  combine  the  study  of  several  subjects  in 
a  short  time.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  them  to  concen- 
trate their- efforts  on  one  language  or  on  one  subject  for  one  year 
and  take  up  another  single  subject  the  next  summer.  Personally 
I  should  like  to  suggest  one  summer's  rest  between.  Our  high 
school  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  hard  worked  and  they  certainly  ought 
to  have  several  weeks  of  continued  rest  every  other  year. 

The  third  point  is  co-ordination  and  supervision  of  the  work. 
This  means  the  planning  of  courses  in  such  a  way  that  they  intel- 
ligently fit  into  each  other  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  kinds 
of  students.  Frequently  summer  sessions  offer  several  courses 
in  prose  composition,  some  of  them  much  too  specialized  and  de- 
tailed, whereas  the  average  teacher  needs  drill  and  practice  in 
easy,  every-day  French,  German  or  Spanish.  Very  often  the  ses- 
sions offer  no  opportunity  for  the  study  of  "Realien,"  i.  e-,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  institutions  of  the  foreign  country.  Perhaps 
you  will  find  only  one  conversation  course  and  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary kind,  and  there  is  nothing  to  attract  able,  experienced  teachers, 
who  speak  the  foreign  language  fluently.  Sometimes  the  courses 
in  the  summer  session  are  given  by  a  young,  inexperienced  college 
instructor,  often  a  foreigner  who  knows  nothing  of  American  con- 
ditions and  who  is  not  able  to  advise  young  teachers  and  help 
them  in  their  special  problems.  Individual  help  and  individual 
encouragement  is  very  necessary  for  summer  school  students.  The 
director  should  supervise  and  control  the  choice  of  courses  to  be 
made  by  the  students.  It  often  happens  that  young  or  inexeperi- 
enced  teachers  are  sensible  of  a  lack  in  their  preparation,  but  they 
do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  remedied.  Generally  they  select 
too  many  and  too  difficult  courses  and  they  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  their  own  decisions. 
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A  really  well  conducted  summer  school  may  offer  ever  a  better 
opportunity  for  learning  a  language  than  does  a  six  weeks'  stay 
abroad.  We  all  know  that  there  are  criticisms  to  be  made  of  the 
management  of  the  summer  courses  in  France,  Germany  and 
Spain.  The  courses  are  mostly  lectures,  delivered  before  a  large 
number  of  students  of  different  nationalities,  with  unlike  educa- 
tional attainments,  to  whom  the  foreign  languagge  offers  different 
kinds  of  problems.  There  is  no  co-ordination  and  supervision  of 
work,  and  students  receive  no  individual  attention.  The  instruc- 
tors abroad,  as  a  rule,  have  very  little  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  do  not  understand  the  special  prob- 
lems confronting  our  high  school  teachers. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  boarding  house  where  only  one  or 
two  foreigners  are  received,  where  the  foreign  language  is  spoken 
free  from  dialect  and  free  from  local  peculiarities,  and  where 
intelligent  help  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  can  be  expected. 
In  the  United  States  every  language  school  has  to  meet  existing 
conditions.  Our  greatest  need  and  opportunity  is  for  a  French 
school.  The  new  friendship  with  France,  and  the  great  general 
interest  in  everything  French,  ought  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of 
French  in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Fewer  students 
take  German  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  studying  French  and  Spanish  is  seen 
all  over  the  country.  Of  course  there  is  a  demand  for  good  Span- 
ish schools,  where  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  students  who 
know  little  Spanish,  but  who  will  have  to  teach  that  language. 
The  German  schools  just  now  are  forced  into  the  background. 
The  misunderstanding  among  the  general  public  about  the  value 
of  the  study  of  German  has,  for  the  time  being,  practically  forced 
the  college  authorities  to  close  their  German  schools ;  this  is 
regrettable,  but  it  was  only  a  natural  reaction  in  time  of  war, 
and  a  reaction  which  will  not  last  very  long.  The  same  feeling 
against  the  study  of  German — perhaps  less  violent — was  noticed 
in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  the  French  govern- 
ment immediately  took  matters  in  hand  and  pointed  out  how  un- 
wise it  was  to  give  up  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  enemy. 
England  followed  the  same  course,  and  the  American  government 
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and  the  American  military  authorities  have  made  an  effort  in  the 
same  direction,  and  German  was  among  the  subjects  recommended 
for  study  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  different  summer  schools 
show  great  variety.  Whatever  the  subject  matter  may  be,  the 
courses  ought  to  be  planned  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
self-activity  of  the  students.  Therefore  none  should  be  purely 
lecture  courses,  because  these  do  not  give  the  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  and  expressing  their  ideas.  All  courses  ought 
to  be  conducted  as  recitation  courses,  and  definite  work  ought  to 
be  assigned  for  every  recitation ;  only  such  students  should  be 
admitted  as  are  willing  to  do  their  regular  daily  work.  Further- 
more, students  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  too  many  courses. 
Two  courses  for  which  they  make  careful  preparation  are  better 
than  four  courses  for  which  they  have  not  sufficient  time.  It  is 
important  to  have  the  students  well  graded  in  the  different  courses 
and  sections,  this  being  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  for  the  director. 
The  grading  and  the  choice  of  courses  cannot  be  left  until  the 
students  arrive  at  the  summer  school,  but  must  be  done  beforehand 
and  verified  in  a  personal  interview  on  the  first  day.  A  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  filled  in  by  the  prospective  students  at  the  time  of 
registration  is  a  great  help  for  the  director.  The  following  points 
are  of  importance  and  will  supply  the  necessary  information : 

1.  How  long  have  you  studied  the  foreign  language  ? 

(a)  School?  " 

(b)  College? 

(c)  Graduate  work  in  America  ? 

E'oTE.  Give  the  name  of  the  normal  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity where  you  were  trained,  and  state  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  in  each  college  year. 

2.  Have  you  been  in  a  foreign  country  ? 

(a)  Where  and  how  long? 

(b)  What  course  of  study  did  you  pursue  there? 

3.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

If  a  teacher,  state  what  classes  you  teach,  and  how  many 
hours  a  week. 
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4.  What  other  subjects  do  you  teach  ? 

5.  What  is  your  special  purpose  in  coming  to  the  summer 

school  ? 

6.  Are  you  willing  to  promise  to  speak  the  foreign  language 

only,  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  house  ? 

7.  State  the  number  and  titles  of  the  courses  desired. 

IToTE.  The  director  reserves  the  right  to  modify  the  elections 
of  the  students,  if  necessary,  after  a  personal  interview. 

It  is  better  not  to  offer  too  many  courses,  but  rather  a  few 
taught  in  the  best  way,  since  there  are  definite  kinds  of  work 
that  each  teacher  needs.  Each  course  should  be  given  in  different 
sections,  gTaded  in  difficulty.  Such  an  arrangement  makes  it 
also  possible  for  younger  and  less  experienced  instructors  to  do 
some  work  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachers. 

Generally  speaking,'  we  can  divide  the  courses  of  instruction 
into  five  groups :  conversation,  prose  composition,  literature,  pho- 
netics, and  methods  of  teaching  the  foreign  language. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  courses  in  conversation.  Since  sucq 
courses  are  only  worth  while  if  the  conversation  is  grouped  about 
some  definite,  well-chosen  subject,  they  ought  to  be  combined  with 
the  study  of  the  geography,  history,  and  institutions  of  the  foreigii 
country.  There  ought  to  be  different  sections,  graded  in  difficulty, 
and  no  section  ought  to  contain  more  than  ten  or  twelve  students. 
The  most  advanced  section  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  high 
school  teachers  and  college  instructors  who  have  lived  abroad  and 
speak  the  foreigTi  language  fluently,  and  those  who  have  done 
graduate  work  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
will  find  it  worth  attending  This  means  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  and  careful  planning 
in  selecting  the  most  important  aspects  and  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  foreign  country  and  the  best  books  for  discussion.  In  every 
recitation  there  should  be  one  or  two  talks,  perhaps  of  five  minutes 
each,  given  by  the  students  on  the  topic  under  discussion;  stu- 
dents should  stand  before  the  class,  and  not  read  their  papers, 
but  speak  without  notes.  It  is  well  to  plan  these  talks  in  such 
a  way  that  the  students  can  use  them  later  in  their  school  work. 
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For  instance,  a  talk  on  "My  personal  experiences  while  sight- 
seeing in  Paris,"  could  be  repeated  by  the  teacher  at  a  meeting  of 
the  French  club;  "What  I  saw  in  Cuba"  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Spanish  club.  ISTot  long  ago  I  heard  a  charming  talk  on 
^'What  I  brought  back  from  France  in  the  way  of  pictures  and 
posters,  and  what  I  found  of  most  use  in  the  classroom"  The 
study  and  discussion  of  the  geography,  history,  constitution,  educa- 
tional system,  art,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  the  foreign 
country  should  be  followed  by  a  discussion  as  to  how  much  of 
this  can  be  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  high  school.  For 
instance,  after  the  study  and  description  in  Spanish  of  the  most 
important  pictures  of  Zuloaga,  or  SoroUa  y  Bastida,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  student  pick  out  one  or  two  of  the  pictures  and 
show  how  they  could  be  used  for  vitalizing  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish, as  subjects  of  conversation  or  in  connection  with  a  story  read 
in  class. 

All  of  these  subjects  should  be  studied  from  original  sources, 
and  not  from  compilations  in  English.*  It  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  at  all  to  read  English  books  about  the  foreign  country; 
such  books,  of  course,  have  their  place  and  should  be  read  by  the 
students  at  home  before  or  after  the  sununer  course ;  but  the  work 
in  the  summer  school  must  be  in  the  foreign  language  and  stu- 
dents must  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 
For  instance,  to  study  the  educational  system  of  France  there 
ought  to  be  at  hand  plenty  of  school  catalogues  and  government 
reports  and  regulations,  and  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  student 
to  find  out  the  differences  between  the  American  and  the  French 
school  system.  In  connection  with  this  topic  some  special  ques- 
tions might  be  taken  up,  such  as,  "How  is  it  that  we  find  French 
schools  so  uniformly  excellent?"  This  will  lead  to  a  discussion 
of  the  greater  centralization  in  the  educational  system  of  France, 
of  the  better  preparation  of  teachers,  and  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  French  system.  Very  likely  both  students 
and  instructors  will  think  that  the  degree  of  centralization  pre- 
vailing in  France  would  be  impossible  and  perhaps  undesirable  in 
the  United  States.  ^Nevertheless  they  will  admit  that  a  wise, 
amount  of  centralizing,  if  only  to  establish  a  uniform  standard 
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of  qualifications  for  teaching,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  very  interesting  for  students  to  read  the  French  regula- 
tions and  requirements  for  the  examinations  of  those  who  teach 
modern  foreign  languages  at  the  French  colleges  or  lycees,  schools 
which  to  a  certain  extent  correspond  to  the  American  high  school. 
They  ^\"ill  see  for  themselves  that  the  French  government  not  only 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language,  but  also 
a  good  understanding  of  the  history,  geogi'aphy  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  the  language  of  which  the  teachers  try  to  impart 
to  their  pupils.  But  in  this  country  the  state  will  not  force  new 
regulations  on  the  teachers,  and  such  improvements  must  be  sug- 
gested by  the  large  body  of  teachers  themselves,  who  have  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  desire  the  improvement  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  place 
for  arousing  such  an  ambition  for  higher  professional  ideals  and 
standards  than  a  well-conducted  summer  school. 

The  least  advanced  f©rm  of  such  a  conversation  class  would 
probably  be  a  class  of  beginners  in  Spanish.  There  the  conver- 
sation would  mean  the  learning  by  heart  of  verb  forms  describing 
daily  life.  For  instance,  ''I  rise  at  seven  o'clock ;  I  eat  breakfast 
at  eight  o'clock;  then  I  go  to  school;  I  return  at  noon;  I  play 
in  the  afternoon ;  I  study  in  the  evening."  Thus  the  students  go 
through  all  the  tenses,  all  the  persons,  forward,  backward,  the 
whole  class  together,  so  that  each  student  has  as  much  opportunity 
as  possible  to  speak  the  language.  This  is  really  a  mechanical 
exercise  for  loosening  the  tongue,  and  it  has  the  same  importance 
as  finger  exercises  in  playing  the  piano ;  but  in  time  it  will  also 
give  the  students  the  power  to  talk  about  the  simple  incidents  of 
daily  life. 

The  courses  which  seem  to  me  the  least  important  are  those  in 
prose  composition.  ISTevertheless  they  are  elected  by  the  majority 
of  students,  who  seem  to  have  a  mysterious  faith  in  the  value  of 
such  work.  The  college  curriculum  in  foreign  languages  is  usu- 
ally overloaded  with  these  courses,  and  the  results  are  noticeable 
by  their  absence.  Since  the  students  in  the  summer  school  speak 
the  foreign  language  all  day  long,   and  are  under  the  constant 
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supervision  of  instructors  whose  business  it  is  to  correct  their 
mistakes,  they  ought  not  to  spend  much  time  on  such  courses. 
If  written  work  is  done  in  any  of  the  classes,  and  there  is  certainly 
a  need  for  free  composition  of  every  kind — it  ought  to  be  looked 
over  and  corrected  by  the  instructor  with  the  student  in  a  private 
interview. 

In  literature  there  should  be  different  courses,  classical  and 
modern,  graded  in  difficulty.  The  most  important  works  of  the 
period  or  poet  chosen  ought  to  be  prepared  by  the  student,  and 
discussed  and  analyzed  in  class.  .  There  are  plenty  of  students 
in  our  summer  schools  who  come  from  colleges  and  universities 
where  they  have  either  translated  classical  dramas  into  English 
or  listened  to  lectures  in  English  on  the  foreign  literature,  but 
where  they  have  had  no  course  in  literature  conducted  in  a  for- 
eign language.  For  such  students  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  list  of 
questions  on  the  subject  to  be  studied  for  the  next  recitation.  If 
possible,  foreign  editions  of  texts  should  be  used ;  they  are  much 
cheaper,  and  do  not  contain  the  unnecessary  amount  of  notes  that 
the  American  textbooks  usually  have.  If  the  students  can  find 
in  the  notes  the  abstracts  of  the  scenes  which  they  are  to  studv 
for  the  next  recitation,  they  will  not  exert  themselves  to  read  the 
scenes  carefully  and  formulate  for  themselves  what  they  want  to 
know. 

Ko  language  school  ought  to  be  without  a  course  in  phonetics. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  this  subject  has  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  our  teachers'  meetings,  and  no  teacher  is  considered 
efficient  today  who  does  not  know  its  elements.  The  theoretical 
elements  can  easily  be  taught  and  discussed  in  about  ten  recita- 
tions ;  but  the  practical  exercises  in  pronunciation  which  are  based 
on  the  theoretical  part  should  be  kept  up  through  the  whole  session, 
and  a  daily  half  hour's  practice  in  pronunciation  is  indispensable 
in  French  and  highly  desirable  in  German  and  Spanish.  Again, 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  having  the  work  done  by  the  students,  and 
not  by  the  instructor.  In  order  to  show  that  they  understand 
the  physiological  side  of  phonetics,  students  ought  to  be  able  to 
draw  on  the  blackboard  the  simple  outlines  of  the  throat.  It  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  make  clear  to  students  that  phonetics  is  a 
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science  founded  on  observation,  and  that  phonetics  for  teachers 
does  not  mean  a  smattering  of  technical  terms  or  the  learning  of 
how  to  write  the  phonetic  symbols,  but  the  careful  observation  of 
the  working  of  the  muscles,  and  the  careful  training  of  the  ear 
to  analyze  sounds  of  speech  produced  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students. 

Much  more  important  than  all  the  theoretical  explanations  are 
the  daily  exercises  in  pronunciation.  The  sections  must  be  care- 
fully graded,  and  each  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  six  or  eight 
students.  Most  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  chorus,  especially  in 
the  less  advanced  classes.  Let  each  student  read  one  passage  of 
something  that  he  understands  and  is  familiar  with.  Correct  the 
mistakes,  have  him  repeat  the  passage,  and  then  have  the  whole 
class  repeat  it  twice.  Go  on  in  that  way  through  the  poem  or 
anecdote.  Tor  the  next  lesson  the  poem  or  anecdote  is  to  be 
learned  by  heart,  and  to  be  reproduced  without  mistake.  It  is 
a  good  plan  thus  to  go  through  all  the  poems  that  are  usually 
learned  by  heart  in  the  high  school.  But  the  most  important 
place  must  of  course  be  given  to  prose;  and  in  the  beginning  the 
students  should  have  regular  exercises  in  pronunciation,  such  as 
can  easily  be  found  in  the  books  that  are  used  for  the  training 
of  actors  in  France  and  Germany.  After  the  first  two  weeks,  the 
students  should  hand  to  the  instructor  a  statement  of  their  habitual 
mistakes,  the  reasons  why  they  make  them,  and  the  methods  they 
are  using  to  overcome  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  students 
can  acquire  a  correct  pronunciation,  but  it  is  hard  work,  and 
some  can  overcome  their  mistakes  only  with  the  aid  of  daily  indi- 
vidual help  from  the  instructor. 

The  conducting  of  exercises  in  pronunciation  can  best  be  done 
by  specially  trained  instructors,  who  have  gone  through  a  regular 
school  for  actors,  or  have  had  lessons  from  actors  in  the  art  of 
pronouncing  correctly.  Teaching  the  theory  of  phonetics  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  teaching  people  how  to  pronounce 
correctly.  The  latter  demands  of  the  teacher  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  phonetics,  but  an  unusual  amount  of  vitality,  patience, 
and  enthusiasm. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  next  number  of  Education.)  ' 


American  Notes — Editorial 

If  our  readers  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  iind  access,  in  their 
local  2^apers  or  elsewhere,  to  an  address  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Marjdand,  at  Princeton,  IS".  J.  recently,  l^y  President  Xicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  we  advise  them  to  read  and  re-read  it 
and  to  preserve  it  for  future  reference.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sane,  clear 
and  keen  appreciation  of  American  educational  ideals  and  methods, — 
which  are  found  to  be  by  no  means  perfect;  and  it  sets  forth  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  education  of  the  future  is  to  be  improved  and 
made  more  vital,  natural,  logical  and  effective.  Whatever  subject  the 
reader  of  this  paragraph  may  be  teaching,  he  will  find  in  Dr.  Butler's 
address  a  discriminating  statement  of  what  is  wi'ong  in  past 
and  current  methods  of  teaching  that  subject;  and  also  what  the  fu- 
ture should  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  new  and  improved  methods. 
"The  war,"  said  the  speaker,  "has  distinctly  helped  us.  It  has  killed 
other  things  than  human  beings,  and  it  has  burnt  up  other  things 
than  towns,  libraries  and  churches.  It  has  laid  to  rest  some  rather 
widespread  illusions,  and  it  has  burnt  up  many  sources  and  causes  of 
intellectual,  moral  and  social  waste.  It  has  shortened  by  many  years, 
perhaps  by  a  generation,  the  path  of  progress  to  clearer,  sounder  and 
more  constructive  thinking  as  to  education,  its  processes  and  its  aims, 
than  that  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  for  some  dozen 
years  past."  One  of  the  things  which  the  war  has  "burned  up"  is  the 
idea  that  German  principles  and  methods  of  education  are  superior  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States.  "We  make," 
he  says,  "a  criminal  blunder  if  we  infer  that  the  war  teaches  us  to  imi- 
tate Germany  in  any  particular.  On  the  contrar}",  the  war  teaches  us 
to  avoid  Germany  and  to  cling  to  those  principles  and  purposes  that 
have  made  France  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Our 
American  common  sense  had  protected  us  from  many  of  the  ill  effects 
that  would  have  followed  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  philosophy 
of  education  which  was  being  urged  upon  us,  and  which  had  found 
many  votaries  wherever  teachers  are  trained  or  discuss  their  training. 
It  is  time  now  to  consider  how  we  can  best  move  forward  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  truer  values  and  sounder  processes  in  American  edu- 
cation." The  speaker  went  on  to  show  that  "education  is  a  process  of 
body-building,  spirit-building  and  institution-building,  in  which  proc- 
ess skilful  and  well-interpreted  use  is  made  of  the  recorded  experience 
of  the  human  race,  of  the  capacities,  tastes  and  ambitions  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  the  problems  and  circumstances  of  the  w^orld  in  which  he  at 
the  moment  lives.  The  purpose  of  this  body-building,  spirit-buildingand 
institution-building  is  not  simply  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  what 
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others  have  found  to  be  useful  and  good,  but  rather  Ijy  building  upon 
that  to  carry  both  the  individual  and  the  race  farther  forward  in  their 
progress  toward  fuller  self-exj^ression  and  more  complete  self-realiza- 
tion. To  attempt  to  turn  education  into  a  merely  mechanical  process, 
Avith  a  ]nirely  gainful  end,  is  nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  highest, 
most  uplifting  and  most  enduring  human  interests.  So  soon  as  we  fix 
clearly  in  our  own  minds  the  meaning  of  education,  and  not  until 
then,  we  are  in  position  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth.  We  can  then  see  that  that  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth  which  best  furnishes  and  disciplines  the  human  spirit,  which 
best  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  human  body,  and  which  best  con- 
tril)utes  to  an  understanding  and  improvement  of  human  institutions. 
Griven  these  standards,  the  process  of  ap])lying  them  l:)ecomes  one  of 
good  judgment  and  practical  sagacity."  Thus  Dr.  Butler  arrives  at  a 
fundamental  classification  of  all  educational  activities  into  three 
groups.  These  are  "ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  conduct  and  service; 
economics,  the  doctrine  of  gainful  occupation;  and  politics,  the  doc- 
trine of  reconciliation  between  the  two  and  of  living  together  in  har- 
mony and  helpfulness."  The  speaker  went  on  to  show  what  has  been 
wrong  and  how  to  make  it  right,  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  of 
sciences,  of  modern  languages,  of  English,  etc.  We  ])elieve  that  this  ad- 
dress is  the  most  forceful  and  suggestive  educational  deliverance  of 
the  Year  1918. 


One  far-reaching  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  public  schools  is  to  pro- 
mote a  definite  movement  for  a  thorough  indoctrination  of  the  minds 
of  all  the  pupils,  younger  or  older,  home  or  foreign  born,  male  or 
female,  in  the  principles  of  democracy.  The  effects  of  this  campaign  of 
education  will  be  universal  and  permanent.  They  will  secure  for  the 
future  such  an  ingrained  democratic  spirit  and  life  in  America  as  has 
never  before  been  seen  on  land  or  sea,  among  all  the  nations  of  man- 
kind. This  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict.  It  may  well  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  such  a  conflict  was  permitted 
by  the  Euler  of  the  Universe.  Its  effects  upon  the  races  of  mankind 
in  the  future  will  be  incalculably  beneficial.  The  recognition  of  the 
problem  as  a  working  theory,  to  be  given  practical  application  in  the 
schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades,  has  been  made  definite 
l)v  an  elaborate  "Questionnaire"  issued  by  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Course  of  Study,  of  the  Committee  on  Superintendents'  Proljlems,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education.  The  first  section  of  this  questionnaire 
deals  with  the  general  means  for  teaching  democracy.  Several  are 
suggested, — such  as  provision  for  training  teachers  for  specific  teach- 
ing of  this  subject;  courses  on  community  civics;  the  use  of  "Lessons 
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in  C'onimunity  and  National  Life''  issued  Ijy  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion; the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  regular  history  classes;  some 
participation  of  the  pupils  in  self-government  in  the  schools ;  co-opera- 
tive projects  in  the  regular  work;  the  use  of  photos,  lantern  slides, 
moving  pictures  and  other  devices  which  present  influences  that  are 
shared  in  conunon  by  many  pupils;  habituation  to  social  intercourse 
through  common  participation  in  school  sports;  development  of  com- 
mon tastes  and  appreciations.  The  second  section  takes  up  essential 
factors  in  the  specific  teaching  of  democracy,  such  as  the  teaching  of 
personal  rights, — educational,  legal,  political,  industrial,  and  social 
equality;  common  and  equal  ])ersonal  intercourse  as  more  essential  to 
democracy  than  mere  absence  of  compulsory  deference  to  rank ;  the  po- 
litical duties  of  getting  an  education,  obeying  law,  electing  the  l^est 
officials,  cheerfully  paying  taxes,  giving  service  in  war,  etc. ;  the  indus- 
trial duties  of  self-support,  cultivation  of  vocational  aptitude,  partici- 
pation in  the  common  social  life,  etc. ;  and  the  duty  of  encouraging 
democracy  in  other  lands  than  one's  own.  This  questionnaire  has  been 
sent  to  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  the  country,  to  be  filled  out 
in  yes  and  no  answers  to  the  inquiry  as  to  wliether  they  are  using  any 
or  all  of  the  means  suggested  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  ]3upils  of 
their  schools  this  larger  conception  of  democracy  as  one  of  the  great, 
comprehensive  obligations  of  all  men.  Much  good  will  unquestionably 
be  accomplished  by  the  movement.  It  will  make  clear  to  educational 
workers  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  the  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  big  tasks  of  the  schools  and  that  with  them  rests  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  lessons  of  the  war  are  forced  home  upon  the  notice 
and  active  attention  of  all  our  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  that  ade- 
quate means  are  provided,  to  make  instructions  along  these  lines  uni- 
versal and  permanently  effective. 


The  Tl'nited  States  Government  is  not  going  to  be  content  with 
merely  re-educating  and  rehabilitating  its  soldiers  who  have  been  dis- 
abled by  wounds  and  fitting  them  for  useful  and  gainful  occupations; 
it  is  not  going  to  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  but  will  exert  an 
active  continuing  interest  in  their  welfare.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  Government  is  to  coddle  them  or  treat  them  as  weaklings,  but  it  is 
going  to  take  an  active  interest  in  securing  them  work,  and  in  other 
ways  endeavor  to  make  up  to  them  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
they  lost  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in  fighting  their  country's 
battles.  In  this  connection  Hon.  C.  A.  Prosser.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  writes  as  follows  to  the  Editor  of 
Education : 
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Dear  Sir: — 

Congress,  by  Act  aj)proved  June  27th,  has  delegated  to  this  Board 
exclusively  the  duty  of  A'ocational  re-education,  rehabilitation  and 
placement  of  disabled  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  That  work  is  now  in  course  of  l^eing  arranged  and  will  shortly 
commence.  In  itself,  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  every  family 
with  a  man  in  the  service,  or  liable  to  service,  to  the  friends  of  those 
men,  and  the  men  themselves,  to  know  that  notwithstanding  wounds 
or  disabilities  which  under  former  conditions  would  mean  a 
place  on  the  human  scrap-heap,  the  disabled  will  he  placed  back  in 
civil  life,  in  many  instances  more  competent  economically  than  in 
their  pre-war  status.  There  is  much  more  on  this  subject.  There  is 
the  great  annual  grist  of  disabled  from  the  industries,  for  example. 
This  machinery  being  erected  now  will  undoubtedly  be  turned  to  use 
in  vocationally  rehabilitating  them  when  the  battlefields  no  longer 
furnish  subjects.  If  those  made  artifically  defective  are  rehabilitated 
and  made  effective,  why  not  natural  defectives  also,  when  we  get 
further  along  with  it  ?  And  if  those  who  have  been  rendered  economic- 
ally defective  by  mechanical  means  or  otherwise,  then  why  not  readjust 
the  man  misplaced  in  industry?  A  misplaced  man  is  in  effect  a  crip- 
pled man — why  not  refit  him  for  something  where  he  will  be  really 
efficient?  It  is  a  tremendously  big  and  new  proposition.  We  are  just 
on  the  threshold  of  it. 


Book   Reviews 

TEACHIXG  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HOW  TO  STUDY.  By  P.  J.  Zimmers, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  Tlie  Parker  Educa- 
tional Company,  Madison,  Wis.     Price  50  cents. 

We  have  recently  given  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  in 
EDUCATION,  under  different  titles,  such  as  "The  Socialized  Eecitation," 
"Pui^il  Self-Government,"  etc.  It  is  a  most  important  subject,  and 
nowhere,  probably,  have  the  problems  involved  been  worked  out  -  more 
fully  and  successfully  than  in  Manitowoc,  under  the  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance of  Superintendent  Zimmers  and  his  teachers.  The  plan  and  its  de- 
tails are  so  full  of  interest,  so  dynamic,  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the  average 
pupil,  so  fascinating  as  a  method  of  teaching,  that  we  strongly  advise 
every  Superintendent  and  teacher  who  reads  this  brief  notice,  to  send  for 
the  book.  This  method  of  recitation  makes  the  pupil  think  for  himself. 
Instead  of  being  required  to  listen  most  of  the  time  to  the  teacher  and  to 
rememher  what  she  has  expressed,  the  pupil  himself  becomes  an  investi- 
gator, and  having  found  out  for  himself,  expresses  himself  in  his'  recita- 
tion. He  is  cross-questioned  by  the  class  and  made  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion. The  doing  of  these  things  makes  him  careful  and  accurate.  It 
cultivates  habits  of  expression.  It  makes  him  confident.  It  de\elops 
leadership.  Graduates  of  elementary  schools  "U'here  this  method  is  fol- 
lowed usually  get  all  the  best  honors  and  class  leadership  offices  in  the 
high  schools  which  they  afterward  enter.  The  plan  solves  the  question  of 
order  and  discipline.  Disorder  is  usually  the  result  of  idleness  and"  in- 
attention. These  do  not  exist  where  the  socialized  recitation  plan 
is  followed.  Good  English  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
little  volume  contains  a  brief  BibliogTaphy  of  the  subject.  Every 
teacher  should  own  it.  It  will  make  school  life  and  work  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  more  interesting  and  effective.  F.  H.  P. 

THAT  YEAE  AT  LINCOLN  HIGH.  By  Joseph  Gollomb.  Illustrated 
by  Edward  C.  Caswell.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.35. 

A  splendid  story  of  American  school  life,  sho\^^ng  how  a  boy  of  the 
so-called  "cultured  rich"  class  was  turned  from  a  snob  into  a  truly  dem- 
ocratic American  by  the  act  of  a  wise  father  who  placed  him  in  a  New 
York  public  school  instead  of  sending  him  to  an  expensive  private  school. 
The  incidents  and  the  influences  which  did  the  transforming  are  thrill- 
inglv  related.  The  spirit  of  democracy  pervades  the  book.  It  will  in- 
stantly- engage  the  attention  of  any  red-blooded  boy  who  opens  its  pages 
and  he  will  not  lay  it  down  if  he  can  helj)  it  until  he  has  followed  the 
hero   through  the  typical  adventures  of  the  school  course.     They  made 
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him  a  hero,  indeed.  This  book  should  be  given  a  place  in  every  school 
library  and  at  least  some  chapters  in  it,  including  the  first  chapter, 
might  well  be  read  in  the  class  room  in  place  of  some  of  the  "w^ishy- 
washy"  stufE  that  is  too  often  used  there.  F.  H.  P.   ' 

/ 
THE  CHILD'S  FOOD  GARDEN.     By  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick.     World 
Book  Co.     Price  48  cents. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  a  well  known  teacher  who  has  made  a  specialty  of 
the  study  of  the  child  mind,  and  who  knows  how  to  present  a  subject  like 
this  in  a  way  to  secure  the  interest  and  intelligent  action  of  children. 
This  little  book  is  timely  because  of  the  new  interest  in  vegetable  and 
flower  culture  in  the  schools.  Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  small 
gardens  that  can  be  vrorked  upon  a  little  land. 

NEW  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Samuel  Bannister, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History,  Indiana  University.  American 
Book  Company.     Price  $1.60. 

This  volume  is  based  upon  the  author's  "Essentials  in  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History,"  prepared  in  consultation  with  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Government  in  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  volume  of 
about  800  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  plain  and  colored  pictures,  maps, 
etc.  It  aims  to  present  less  of  the  political  and  military  details  and  to 
emphasize  the  social,  industrial  and  cultural  topics.  It  recognizes  that 
the  principal  aim  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  enable  the  student  to  ap- 
preciate his  own  time  ratlier  than  an  age  of  "which  he  is  not  himself  a 
part.  But  the  past  raust  be  understood  so  far  as  it  shows  the  causes  of 
what  now  is,  and  no  intelligent  estimate  of  present  conditions  can  be 
made  save  as  the  events  w^hich  preceded  are  seen  in  their  logical  relations 
to  the  things  of  today.  This  volume  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  schools  of  today.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  a  master  student 
and  teacher  of  history  who  comprehends  not  only  the  facts  and  principles 
of  history,  but  also  the  aptitudes,  diflSculties  and  necessities  of  the  aver- 
age student  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  He  knows  how  to  inspire 
in  the  student  an  enthusiasm  for  this  study.  The  volume  makes  a  com- 
plete and  most  desirable  text-book  and  brings  the  storj'  right  down  to 
date. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.  By  Enimet  S.  Goff  (Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin)  and  D.  D.  Maj^ne  (University  of  Minnesota).  The 
American  Book  Company.  Price  96  cents. 

This  compact  little  volume  presents  what  might  be  called  the  "Mini- 
mum Essentials"  of  agriculture, — the  facts  and  principles  which  every 
pupil  in  our  public  schools  should  know,  especially  those  who  are  to  live 
in  the  rural  districts  and  follow  the  vocation  of  agriculture.     The  latest 
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discoveries  and  applications  of  principles  are  clearly  though  briefly 
stated.  The  volume  covers  the  essentials  of  a  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture. The  teacher  who  has  had  little  experience  can  readily  use  this  book 
as  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner.  In  these 
days  of  emphasis  on  vocational  training  there  is  need  of  exactly  this 
type  of  text-book,  especially  in  the  rural  schools.  The  boys  and  girls  will 
find  suggestions  in  these  chapters  for  inamediate  experimentation  at 
home  and  upon  the  farm. 

DEMOCEACY  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Joseph  Kinmout  Hart.  The  Cen- 
tury  Company.     Price  $1.80. 

This  volume  will  help  the  young  people  of  America  to  get  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  Democracy  which  is  the  main  question  in  the 
recent  great  war.  This  democracy  which  we  all  hope  to  see  triumphant 
and  established  on  a  permanent  basis  not  only  in  our  own  America,  but 
throughout  the  world,  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  intelligent  moral 
freedom  of  the  individual  citizen.  Where  can  this  great,  desirable  end 
be  promoted  more  efficiently  and  radically  than  in  the  schools?  Education 
is,  as  the  author  suggests,  "something  more  than  a  schoolroom  task." 
"The  school,"  he  says,  "must  become  an  actual  socialized  institution,  and 
education  must  find  itself  at  home  once  more,  as  in  the  olden  days,  in  the 
very  life  of  the  community."  Thoughtful  teachers  will  find  inspiraton 
and  help  in  their  teaching  efforts  by  thoughtfully  studying  the  several 
chapters  of  this  book. 

MODERN  SHORT  STORIES.  A  book  for  High  Schools.  Edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Frederick  Houk  Law.  Century  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  great  many  books  of  short  stories  for  Primary  and  Grammar 
grade  children  have  been  published.  There  have  been  few,  if  any,  for 
the  maturer  age  represented  by  the  High  School  pupils.  The  short  story 
is  popular  today.  The  collection  here  presented  will  prove  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  writings  of  many  well  known  novelists  and  \VTiters 
of  other  kinds  of  literatui-e,  and  will  whet  the  appetite  of  the  young  men. 
and  women  in  the  High  Schools  for  the  more  elaborate  novels  and  other 
literary  work  of  the  great  writers.  Certainly  this  book  has  a  minion, 
and  is  well  prepared  to  fulfill  it. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS.  By  Daniel 
W.  Hering.  170  illustrations.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  25  Park 
Place,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.75. 

This  is  a  revised  second  edition  of  a  text-book  that  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct reputation  for  itself  and  its  author.  It  is  intended  as  a  text-book 
for  undergraduates,  and  a  lecture  course  and  reference  work  for  teach- 
ers and  other  students  of  the  subject.    The  author's  instinct  in  the  selec- 
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tion  of  thing's  to  be  omitted  or  included,  is  unerring-.  In  fact,  every  page 
of  this  splendid  manual  discloses  the  experienced  teacher  who  has  mas- 
tered the  subject  himself,  and  by  such  mastery  has  learned  to  gniide 
others  in  a,cquiring  what  is  essential  in  a  subject  that  is  profound  and  of 
greatest  practical  value  to  the  race.  We  can  conceive  of  no  better  text- 
book for  classes  in  Physics,  than  this. 

EXEECISE  AJVD  REVIEW  BOOK  IN  BIOLOGY.  By  J.  G.  Blaisdell, 
Ph.  B.,  Ped.  B.  World  Book  Company.     Price  80  cents. 

This  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Eegents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  adaptable  to  any  of  the  texts 
in  general  Biolog-y  used  in  the  state  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  work. 
It  contains  one  hundred  laboratory  exercise  with  twenty-two 
illustrations. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE.  By  Eugene  R.  Musgrove.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.     Price  $1.20. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  "Practical  correctness  in 
English  is  the  g-laring  need."  The  principles  of  composition  are  laid 
down  in  the  first  three  chapters.  Four  chapters  are  g-iven  to  the  correct 
sentence,  three  to  the  rhetorical  sentence.  In  seven  chapters  the  author 
discusses  different  kinds  of  composition.  Style  and  Poetry  have  each  one 
chapter.  Selections  from  English  Literature  and  American  Literature  il- 
lustrative of  the  points  made  in  the  other  chapters  complete  the  body  of 
the  book.  There  are  several  Appendixes  that  contain  helpfvil  material. 
An  unusually  clear,  direct  and  useful  treatment  of  the  subject. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  WITH  EUROPEAN 
BEGINNINGS.  By  Gertrude  VanDuyn  Southworth.  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. 

An  attractive,  well-arranged,  fully  illustrated  text-book  of  history, 
I)eginning  with  Greece  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  bringing  the  story 
down  to  the  present  day,  including  liberal  treatment  of  United  States 
history.  The  story  is  centered  in  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  men,  who  by 
their  actions,  have  made  for  themselves  places  in  history.  For  instance, 
Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  William  the  Conqueror,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  Miles  Standish,  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George 
Washington ,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  A.  Edison.  These  are  but 
samples.  It  is  easier  and  more  interesting  to  take  history  in  this  Avay, 
connecting  it  up  with  great  personalities  than  in  a  more  abstract  form. 
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f""""""°""""""tHEN:EVER  a  great  mind  turns  its  powers  upon 

I     ^  Tl  T    I    ^^y  problem  of  human  interest  a  phase  of  the  prob- 

I       YY      i    Ism  is  revealed  that  compels  attention.     The  ver- 

I  I    satile  and  prolific  Mr.  Wells,  after  having  expressed 

§]iiiiiii Duii iitl   himself    abundantly    on    politics,     religion,    vs^ar, 

I  I    science,  world  reconstruction,  and  so  forth,  has  now 

I  I    crowned  his   system   of  thought  with   a  work  on 

4imiiiiiiiiiaiiiHiiiiui[<i>       1        ,• 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  book*  that 
Mr.  Wells  was  aroused  to  the  contemplation  of  matters  educa- 
tional as  a  direct  result  of  his  political  and  national  views,  and 
particularly  his  championship  of  a  league  of  free  nations.  In 
fact,  Joan  and  Peter  is  the  culmination  of  Mr.  Wells'  system  of 
political  philosophy,  the  outline  of  a  method  by  which  his  ideas 
on  social  structures  and  relationships  may  be  realized.  Mr.  Wells 
then  foresees  a  new  era  in  educational  history  as  he  does  a  new 
era  in  political  thought  and  outlook.  We  have  had  a  period  of 
liberal  education  in  the  Greeks,  the  practical  education  of  the 
Romans,  the  discipline  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  humanistic  educa- 
tion of  the  Renaissance,  the  realistic  education  of  the  Great  Re- 
formers, the  naturalistic  education  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
psychological  and  the  modem  scientific  periods,  and  now  Mr. 
Wells  is  calling  for  a  political  era  that  shall  have  for  its  slogan, 
^'Education  for  Intelligent  World  Citizenship." 

•The  Education  of  Joan  and  Peter,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  Macmillan. 
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The  plot  of  this  very  significant  novel  is  briefly  as  follows:  A. 
colonial  administrator,  Oswald,  comes  back  from  bis  work  in 
Africa  full  of  zeal  for  tbe  mission  of  the  British  Empire  as  an 
agent  of  civilization  and  eager  for  tbe  training  of  men  competent 
to  meet  sucb  responsibilities.  He  finds  bimself  tbe  guardian  of 
two  orphans,  Joan  and  Peter,  and  be  sets  out  to  find  schools  and 
colleges  for  them  in  accordance  with  bis  ideas  of  what  education 
should  be  in  tbe  modern  world.  Of  course  be  can  find  none  in 
England.  In  his  search  for  a  school  for  bis  wards,  Mr.  Wells, 
through  Oswald,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  educational  conditions 
as  these  have  existed  in  England  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  also  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  education  ought  to  be. 
1.     The  Basis  foe  Education. 

Mr.  Wells  starts  out  bis  educational  propaganda  by  giving  it  a 
sound  political  basis.  "For  some  time  be  (Oswald)  had  been  dis- 
tressed by  the  general  ignorance  in  England  of  tbe  realities  of 
things  African,  and  by  the  general  coarsening  and  deterioration, 
as  he  held  it  to  be,  of  tbe  imperial  idea.  .  .  .  His  Imperialism 
was  essentially  a  romantic  and  generous  imagination,  a  dream 
of  service,  of  bimself  serving  tbe  Empire  and  of  tbe  Empire  serv- 
ing mankind.  He  was  an  Imperialist,  but  be  was  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  tbe  Empire,  to  tbe  service  of  which  be  bad  dedi- 
cated bis  life,  was  indeed  as  good  a  thing  and  as  great  a  thing 
as  it  assumed  to  be." 

Oswald,  therefore,  decided  to  begin  at  once  to  make  Peter  an 
Imperial  citizen,  according  to  tbe  ideas  that  prevailed  before  the 
advent  of  the  'New  Imperialism — tbe  Imperialism  that  had  for  its 
end  the  financial  exploitation  of  its  colonial  possessions  rather 
than  the  uplift  of  its  subject  peoples.  "That  sort  of  thing  is  what 
we  English  are  for,  you  know,  Peter.  We  have  to  go  about  the 
world  and  make  roads  and  keep  peace  and  see  fair  play.  We've 
got  to  kill  big  beasts  and  climb  bard  mountains.  That's  the  job 
of  the  Englishman.  He's  a  sort  of  policeman.  A  sort  of  working 
guardian.  IN'ot  a  noisy  slave-driver  trying  to  get  rich.  He 
chases  off  slave-drivers.  All  the  world's  bis  beat."  And  so  Peter 
is  to  go  to  school  to  learn  all  he  can,  "science  and  all  sorts  of 
things,"  so  that  he  can  be  a  useful  man  wherever  he  may  have 
to  sro. 
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2.  Present  Educational  Conditions  in  England. 
Mr.  Wells'  picture  of  existing  educational  conditions  in  Eng- 
land is  one  of  chaos  and  aimlessness.  It  is  as  indefinite  as  the 
drawing-room  of  the  first  school  he  visits.  "People  expect  me  to 
have  a  drawing-room.  Please  let  me  have  that  sort  of  drawing- 
room  that  people  expect."  But  people  do  not  know  exactly  what 
to  expect  of  education  any  more  than  of  a  drawing-room,  outside 
of  a  very  hazy  and  general  notion.  This  is  in  effect  what  Mr. 
Mackinder,  the  first  schoolmaster  whom  Oswald  catechises,  offers 
as  an  "apology"  for  his  school : 

"]!^ow  for  the  curriculum,"  said  Oswald.    "Do  you  do  classics  ?" 

"We  do  Latin;  clever  boys  do  a  little  Greek.  In  preparation 
for  the  public  schools." 

"Grammar,  of  course  ?  .  .  .  What  else  ?  .  .  .  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  bits  of  mathematics,  botany,  geography,  bits  of  his- 
tory, bookkeeping,  music  lessons,  some  water-color  painting;  it's 
very  mixed,"  said  Oswald. 

"It's  miscellaneous." 

Mr.  Mackinder  roused  himself  to  a  word  of  defense: 

"The  boys  don't  specialize." 

"But  this  is  a  diet  of  scraps,"  said  Oswald.  .  .  .  "!N"othing 
can  be  done  thoroughly," 

"We  are  necessarily  elementary." 

"It's  rather  like  the  White  Knight  in  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
packing  his  luggage  for  nowhere." 

"We  have  to  teach  what  is  required  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Mackinder.- 

"But  half  this  school  teaching  of  yours  is  like  teaching  in  a 
dream.  You  don't  teach  the  boy  what  he  wants  to  know  and 
needs  to  know." 

Having  determined  that  education  in  the  preparatory  schools 
is  discursive,  wasteful,  ineffective,  crushing  individuality  and 
imagination,  Mr.  Wells  seeks  the  reasons  for  this  condition.  He 
finds  a  number  of  causes : 

"First,  the  preparatory  school  is  ruled  in  its  curriculum  and 
method  by  the  schools  and  colleges  that  the  boy  had  to  go  on  to, 
and  the  preposterous  examinations  they  would  have  to  pass.    The 
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teacher  himself  is  a  victim  of  '^incessant  traditions,  a  serf  of  cus- 
tom, a  subjugated  rebel,  a  feeble,  persistent  antagonist  of  the 
triumphant  things  that  rule  him,"  with  the  result  that  the  boya 
and  girls  that  come  under  the  teacher's  care,  clean  and  sweet- 
minded,  coming  into  school  with  high  hopes,  reach  a  gray  ending,- 
"custom,  drift  and  vanishing  years." 

Then  again,  "although  teaching  is  the  most  difficult  profession 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  important,  yet  it  is  not  studied,  it  has 
no  established  practice;  it  is  not  endowed.  Buildings  are  en- 
dowed and  institutions,  but  not  teachers,  with  the  result  that  in. 
Great  Britain  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  unskilled 
workmen,  low-grade  genteel  Avomen  and  young  men,  while  in 
America  nearly  all  are  women  and  salaries  less  than  shop  assist- 
ants and  bank  clerks." 

And  third,  the  difficulty  with  the  parent  of  the  boy.  "One 
works,"  says  the  schoolmaster,  "over  against  the  parents.  It  is 
not  only  the  boys  one  must  educate,  but  the  parents — let  alone 
one's  self.  The  parents  demand  impossible  things.  .  .  .  After 
all,  the  parent  is  master."  The  schoolmaster  himself  concludes 
that  in  the  preparatory  school  the  generations  are  "rushing  to 
waste  like  rapids." 

From  the  preparatory  schools  Oswald  goes  to  the  great  public 
schools,  but  only  finds  matters  here  in  as  bad  a  mess  as  in  the 
lower  schools.  Mr.  Wells  sums  up  the  public  schools  in  the 
words,  "Indolence,  insincerity."  These  schools  "hoped"  they  were 
turning  out  clean  English  gentlemen.  They  didn't  train  their 
men  especially  to  any  end  at  all.  The  aim  was  "to  develop  a 
general  intelligence,  a  general  goodwill." 

"ISTo  arguments,  no  apologetics,  stayed  the  deepening  of  Os- 
wald's conviction  that  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  a  forward-going  process  but  a  habit  and  tradi- 
tion, that  these  classical  schoolmasters  were  saying  'nothing  like 
classics,'  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  the  cobbler  said,  'nothing 
like  leather,'  because  it  was  the  stuff  they  had  in  stock.  These 
subjects  were  being  for  the  most  part  slackly,  tediously  and  alto- 
gether badly  taught  to  boys  who  found  no  element  of  interest  in 
them;  the  boys  as  a  class  were  acquiring  a  distaste  and  contempt: 
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for  learning  thus  presented,  and  a  subtle,  wide  demoralization 
•ensued.  Thej  found  a  justification  for  cribs  and  every  possible 
device  for  shirking  work  in  the  utter  remoteness  and  uselessness 
of  these  main  subjects ;  the  extravagant  interest  they  took  in  school 
games  was  very  largely  a  direct  consequence  of  their  intense  bore- 
dom in  school  hours." 

But  it  is  upon  the  colleges  that  Mr.  Wells  pours  a  veritable 
flood  of  sarcastic  criticism.  Education  in  colleges  he  pictures  as 
•dealing  with  the  swathings  of  mummies. 

"He  (Oswald)  spent  three  days  watching  undergraduates,  he 
prowled  about  the  streets,  and  with  his  face  a  little  to  one  side 
brought  his  red-brovni  eye  to  bear  on  the  books  in  the  book-shop 
windows  and  the  display  of  socks  and  ties  and  handkerchiefs  in 
the  outfitters.  In  those  years  the  chromatic  sock  was  just  dawning 
upon  the  adolescent  mind,  it  had  still  to  achieve  the  irridescent 
glories  of  its  crowning  years.  But  Oswald  found  it  symptomatic, 
■ex  pede  Herculem.  .  .  .  He  walked  about  the  perfect  garden 
of  St.  Giles  College  and  beat  at  the  head  of  Blepp,  the  senior 
tutor,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the  Athenaeum,  with 
his  stock  questions.  .  .  .  'What  are  we  making  of  our  boys 
here  ?  What  are  you  not  teaching  them  ?  How  are  you  working 
ihem  ?  And  why  ?  Why  ?  What's  the  idea  of  it  all  ?  Suppose 
presently,  when  this  fine  October  in  history  ends,  that  the  weather 
of  the  world  breaks  up;  what  will  you  have  got  ready  for  the 
storm  V 

"Blepp  did  his  best  to  temper  the  occasion  by  an  elaborate 
sweet  reasonableness.  .  .  .  'How  can  I  show  you  the  realities 
that  go  on  beneath  the  surface  V  said  Blepp.  'You  don't  see  what 
is  brewing  today,  the  talk  that  goes  on  in  the  men's  rooms,  the 
mutual  polishing  of  minds.  Look  not  at  our  formal  life  but  at 
our  informal  life.  Consider  one  college,  consider  for  example 
Balliol.  Think  of  the  Jowett  influence,  the  Milner  group — ^not 
hlind  to  the  Empire  there,  were  we  ?  .  .  .  These  things  one 
■cannot  put  in  a  syllabus.     These  are  things  that  defeat  statistics."* 

"  'But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  put  chaff  and  dry 
bones  into  the  syllabus/  said  Oswald.     .     .     . 
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"  'This  place/  said  Oswald,  and  waved  his  arm  at  the  gi-eat 
serenity  of  St.  Giles,  'it  has  the  air  of  a  cathedral  close.  It  might 
be  a  beautiful  place  of  retirement  for  sad  and  weary  old  men. 
It  seems  a  thousand  miles  from  machinery,  from  great  towns  and 
the  work  of  the  world.  .  .  .  These  youngsters  are  going  to 
be  the  statesmen,  the  writers  and  teachers,  the  lawyers,  the  high 
officials,  the  big  employers,  of  tomorrow.  But  all  the  big  world 
of  industry  they  have  to  control  seems  as  far  off  here  as  if  it 
were  on  another  planet.  You're  not  talking  about  it,  you're  not 
thinking  about  it,  you're  teaching  about  the  Gracchi  and  the  Greek 
fig  trade.  You're  magnifying  that  pompous  bore  Cicero  and 
minimizing  old  Salisbury,  for  example,  who  was  a  far  more  im- 
portant figure  in  history,  a  greater  man  in  a  greater  world.  .  .  . 
Your  classics  put  out  your  perspective.  Dozens  of  living  states- 
men are  greater  than  Cicero.  Of  course  our  moderns  are  greater. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ought  to  be  the  learning  and  thinking 
part  of  the  whole  Empire,  two  hemispheres  in  the  imperial  brain. 
.  .  .  These  two  places  ought  to  be  big  enough,  and  bigly  con- 
ceived enough,  to  irradiate  our  whole  world  with  ideas.  They 
ought  to  dominate  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men. 
'And  they  dominate  nothing.  .  .  .  They  do  not  even  dominate 
England.     .     .     .'" 

3.  What  Education  Ought  to  Be. 
For  the  education  of  the  future  Mr.  Wells  has  a  very  extensive 
program,  but  not  at  all  Utopian.  His  scheme  is  practical  and 
practicable.  He  conceives  of  education  as  coming  in  vital  contact 
with  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  himself,  to  the 
nation  and  to  mankind.  The  basis  for  his  program  is  as  solid  as 
it  is  broad,  resting  upon  the  principle  that  the  individual  should 
be  prepared  in  his  education  to  function  properly  as  one  free 
citizen  amidst  a  democracy  of  citizens,  freemen  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  state,  the  nation,  shall  likewise  find  her  proper  place  as 
one  nation  among  a  league  of  free  nations. 

"Consider  this  beast  we  are,  this  thing  man !  .  .  .  a  creaturo 
restlessly  experimental,  mischievous  and  destructive,  as  sexual  as 
a  monkey,  and  with  no  really  strong  social  instincts,  no  such 
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tolerance  of  his  fellows  as  a  deer  has,  no  such  instinctive  self- 
devotion  as  jou  find  in  a  bee  or  an  ant.  A  solitary  animal,  a 
selfish  animal.  And  yet  this  creature  has  now  made  for  itself 
such  conditions  that  it  must  be  social.  Must  be.  Or  destroy 
itself.  Continually  it  invents  fresh  means  by  which  man  may 
get  at  man  to  injure  him  or  help  him.  That  is  one  view  of  the 
creature,  Peter,  from  your  biological  end.  .  .  .  And  at  the 
same  time  there  grows  upon  us  all  a  sense  of  a  common  being 
and  a  common  interest.  Biologically  separate,  we  unify  spirit- 
ually. More  and  more  do  men  feel,  'I  am  not  for  myself !  There 
is  something  in  me — that  belongs  to  a  greater  being  than  myself — ■ 
of  which  I  am  a  part.'  ...  I  won't  philosophize.  I  won't 
say  which  may  be  in  the  nature  of  cause  and  which  of  effect  here. 
You  can  put  what  I  have  said  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  We 
may  say,  'the  individual  must  live  in  the  species  and  find  his 
happiness  there' — that  is,  Biologese.  Our  language,  Peter.  Or 
we  can  quote,  'I  am  the  True  Vine  and  ye  are  the  Branches.' 
This  is  not  our  language,  Peter,  but  is  the  same  idea.  Essen- 
tially it  is  the  same  idea.  Or  we  can  talk  of  the  'One  and  the 
Many.'  We  can  say  we  all  live  in  the  mercy  of  Allah,  or,  if 
you  are  a  liberal  Jew,  that  we  are  all  a  part  of  Israel.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  these  formulae  are  so  much  spluttering  and  varia- 
tion over  one  idea.  .  .  .  "Men  can  quarrel  mortally  even  upon 
the  question  of  how  they  shall  say  'Brotherhood.'  " 

The  same  broad  relationship  exists  among  nations.  "Formerly 
he  (Oswald)  had  thought  of  nations  and  empires  as  if  they  were 
things  in  themselves.  Loose  shapes  which  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  individual  lives  they  contained ;  now  he  began  to 
realize  that  all  human  organizations,  large  and  small  alike,  exist 
for  an  end;  they  are  will  forms;  they  present  a  purpose  that 
claims  the  subordination  of  individual  aims.  The  thought  of 
nineteenth  century  England  had  been  extravagantly  individual- 
istic. It  treated  the  generations  it  educated  as  if  they  were  to 
live  in  vacuo.  It  aimed  at  character  without  any  attempt  at  cor- 
relation. But  morality,  right  living,  Oswald  was  now  beginning 
to  realize  more  and  more  acutely,  is  simply  the  subjection  of  one  s 
own  will  to  the  greater  purpose  which  comprehends  one,  and  un- 
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less  that  greater  purpose  can  stand  tlie  test  of  sceptical  examin- 
ation, of  ridicule  and  resentment,  unless  it  embodies  truth  and  is 
truth,  comprehending  and  compelling  by  its  innate,  unquestion- 
able divinity,  its  hold  must  ultimately  fail.  It  may  clasp  to- 
gether a  whole  people  for  a  time  and  some  people  always,  but 
sooner  or  later  great  masses  will  question  it  destructively,  will 
break  through  it  and  break  away  from  it — towards  some  new  pur- 
pose— or  towards  chaos." 

What  is  then  the  function  of  education  ?  It  is  "education  for 
the  world  as  a  whole,  steadfast,  continuous  education,  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  will  and  thought  of  each  and  every  individual  upon, 
the  one  common  idea,  the  idea  of  the  world  peace.  .  .  .  This  war 
has  rediscovered  the  end  of  education." 

"See  then  what  education  always  has  to  be!  The  process  of 
taking  this  imperfectly  social,  jealous,  deeply  savage  creature  and 
socializing  him.  The  development  of  education  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  societies  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Education 
makes  the  social  man.  So  far  as  schooling  goes,  it  is  quite  plainly 
that.  You  teach  your  solitary  beast  to  read  and  write,  you  teach 
him  to  express  himself  by  drawing,  you  teach  him  other  languages 
perhaps,  and  something  of  the  history  and  distribution  of  man- 
kind. What  is  it  all  but  making  this  creature,  who  would  natur- 
ally possess  only  the  fierce,  narrow  sociability  of  a  savage  family 
in  a  cave,  into  a  citizen  in  a  greater  community?" 

But  how  can  such  a  broad  program  be  carried  out  ?  Mr.  Wells 
but  touches  the  question  of  educational  material  and  method  in 
the  course  of  the  novel. 

1.     Elementary  EDUCATioisr. 

Here  the  child  should  learn  what  he  wants  to  learn  and  what 
he  needs  to  learn.  Evidently,  for  Mr.  Wells,  these  two  supple- 
ment each  other:  what  the  child  wants  to  learn  is  what  he  needs 
and  should  receive.  The  subject  material  is  of  the  concrete, 
appealing  and  of  interest  to  the  child  because  present  to  his  senses 
or  because  his  curiosity  is  aroused:  "guns  and  animals,  moun- 
tains, machines  and  foreign  people.  .  .  .  the  insides  of  animals, 
how  engines  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."     Oswald  asks  that 
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his  ward's  imagination  be  developed  during  his  schooling.  He 
does  not  want  Latin  or  Greek,  because  he  is  not  going  to  read, 
write  or  speak  these  languages.  But  he  insists  on  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  Africa,  India,  about  Garibaldi  and  Italy,  engi- 
neering, Darwin,  write  good  English  and  become  familiar  with 
modem  foreign  languages,  know  something  about  the  way  the 
Eoyal  Exchange  affects  the  Empire,  elementary  facts  of  finance 
and  currency,  politics,  including  Socialism.  The  world  is  to  be 
opened  to  the  child  at  this  time  like  a  magic  book.  He  is  to  gain 
here  either  power,  or  skill,  or  subtlety. 

2.  The  Public  School. 
Whereas,  in  the  previous  stage,  the  child  gained  some  practical 
kmowledge  of  things  and  his  imagination  developed,  this  period 
is  to  emphasize  his  duties  as  a  social  being,  boys  who  know  where 
they  are  in  the  world,  what  the  Empire  is  and  what  it  aims  to 
do,  who  understand  something  of  their  responsibility,  and  to  gain 
a  philosophy  of  life  and  duty.  Mr.  Wells  here  is  severe  to  the 
extreme  with  the  classics.  Their  time  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  school  was  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their  value  and 
usefulness.  At  the  head  of  this  school  he  would  place  an  active 
layman,  and  the  school  would  be  equipped  with  big,  business-like 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  a  living-looking  biological  and 
geological  museum.  The  subject  matter  is  taught  in  relation  to 
concrete  problems.  Mathematics  to  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  work  in  the  physical  and  engineering  laboratories.  "What 
ought  one  to  teach  when  one  teaches  geography,  for  instance,  but 
the  common  estate  of  mankind  ?  Here,  the  teacher  should  say, 
are  mountains  and  beautiful  cities  you  may  live  to  see.  Here 
are  plains  where  we  might  grow  half  the  food  of  mankind !  Here 
are  the  highways  of  our  common  life,  and  here  are  pleasant 
byways  where  you  may  go !  All  this  is  your  inheritance."  His- 
tory should  exclude  battles  and  dwarfish  twaddle  about  adven- 
tures and  wars.  It  should  reveal  the  struggle  of  mankind  to  find 
peace  and  safety,  and  how  they  have  been  prevented  by  baseness 
and  greed  and  folly.  "All  history  is  one  dramatic  story  of  man 
blundering  his  way  to  the  world  commonwealth.     All  history  is 
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one  man's  adventure."  He  would  include  modern  languages,  but 
these  should  be  taught  in  a  manner  to  reveal  the  soul  of  another 
people,  teaching  another  people  "a  work  of  union."  The  curricu- 
lum should  also  include  logic  and  philosophy  and  enough  Latin 
to  give  a  complete  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

The  college  stage  should  train  the  statesmen,  the  writers,  the 
political  thinkers  and  administrators,  the  men  who  are  to  solve 
the  national  and  international  problems.  It  is  the  training  of 
the  mind  of  the  Empire  to  look  after  the  Irish  and  India  prob- 
lems at  home,  men  who  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  storm  that 
seems  to  be  gathering  in  the  world  of  labor,  the  industrial  prob- 
lems. Whereas  the  first  stage  trained  in  imagination,  the  second 
perspective,  this  is  to  train  executive  ability.  The  real  work  of 
higher  education  should  be  the  discussion  of  God,  of  the  state,  and 
of  sex,  of  all  the  great  issues  with  life  and  social  relationship. 


Scholarship  and  Morality  in   College 

Feaistk  E.  Howard,  ITebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
University  Place,  ISTebraska. 

|.]iniimimDMiiuiHinc|  MODERl^  scientist  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  object  of  education  is  to  advance  human  knowl- 
edge. The  validity  of  this  view  would  certainly 
be  questioned  by  those  holding  to  the  old  defini- 
^]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiii[f  tion  of  education  as  the  "harmonious  development 
I  I    of   all   the  powers   of  the  individual."      On   first 

i  I    thought  the  average  college  teacher  would  be  in- 

4>]iiiiiMiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic3>     V      1  ,  11  ■  -I      1    11 

clmed  to  regard  such  a  view  as  narrow  and  wholly 

inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  college  education.  A  more  careful 
consideration  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  scientist's  statement 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  has  a  significance  for  modern  college 
teaching  and  administration.  The  building  of  strong  moral  char- 
acter should  be  pre-eminent  among  the  aims  of  the  college,  but 
many  well-meaning  educators  fail  to  see  that  much  that  is  finest 
and  best  in  human  character  is  a  by-product  of  some  specific 
effort  of  the  individual  to  attain  some  worthy  and  desired  end. 
This  indirectness  in  the  process  of  character  building  is  very 
simply  and  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Ruskin: 

"Out  of  exertion  in  plain  duty  all  other  good  will  come:  for 
in  this  direct  contention  with  material  evil  you  will  find  out  the 
real  nature  of  all  evil;  you  will  discern  by  the  various  kinds  of 
resistance  what  is  really  the  fault  and  main  antagonism  to  good; 
also  you  will  find  the  most  unexpected  helps  and  profound  lessons 
given,  and  truths  will  come  down  to  us  which  the  speculation  of 
all  our  lives  would  never  have  raised  us  up  to.  You  will  find 
nearly  every  educational  problem  solved  as  soon  as  you  truly 
want  to  do  something ;  everybody  will  become  of  use  in  their  own 
fittest  way,  and  will  learn  what  is  best  for  them  to  know  and  use. 
Competitive  examination  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  whole- 
some, because  it  will  be  daily,  and  calm,  and  in  practice ;  and  on 
these  familiar  arts,  and  minute,  but  serviceable  knowledges,  will 
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be  surely  edified  and  sustained  the  greater  arts  and  splendid  theo- 
retical sciences." 

Great  scientists  are  almost  invariably  men  of  splendid  char- 
acter and  purest  morals.  What  is  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
ficientist  which  tends  to  produce  these  moral  results  ?  First,  there 
must  be  the  most  absolute  honesty  in  his  work  and  in  the  presen- 
tation of  its  results.  It  must  stand  the  severest  tests  of  criticism. 
His  work  ceases  to  be  scientific  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  honest. 
Again,  he  must  keep  his  mind  and  body  in  the  best  condition  in 
order  to  pursue  his  researches  with  any  degree  of  vigor;  and 
further,  no  man  can  continue  in  sustained  scientific  labor  without 
moral  enthusiasm  and  moral  heroism. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  morality  in  our  colleges  ?  We 
■cannot  make  scientists  out  of  college  students ;  but  we  can  bring 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  scientist  into  our  colleges,  and 
make  it  tell  in  morals.  We  must  not  ape  the  aims  or  methods 
of  graduate  research  with  a  body  of  college  youth,  but  we  can 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  intensive  work  which  is  all  too  scarce  an 
article  on  college  campuses.  It  is  true  that  college  is  a  place  for 
all-around  development,  and  young  men  and  women  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  it  such.  The  "bookworm"  and  the  "grind" 
are  not  types  to  be  admired,  but  every  college  student  needs  to 
liave  experience  in  virile  scholarship  which  comes  only  from  in- 
tensive application  to  some  problem  in  which  he  has  a  strong 
interest.  Altogether  too  many  students  leave  college  halls  without 
having  felt  those  wholesome  influences  which  come  with  robust, 
scholarly  efforts.  They  take  a  schoolboy  attitude  toward  their 
work,  and  graduate  without  ever  feeling  the  glow  of  keen  interest, 
without  ever  feeling  the  exhilaration  of  having  arrived  unaided  at 
some  conclusion. 

A  liberal  education  is  not  a  breezy  general  culture,  but  a  state 
of  mind.  An  active  interest  is  an  impulse  for  moral  ideals.  The 
latter  must  be  dynamic  if  they  are  to  be  wholesome  and  sane- 
Like  fuel  in  the  engine  they  must  be  consumed  or  they  will  clog. 
Heligious  ideals  are  necessary,  but  they  take  on  a  new  aspect  and 
a  new  vigor  when  pressed  into  active  service  in  the  search  for 
truth.     Any  one  who  has  seen  a  young  man  come  under  the  spell 
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of  a  deep  interest  in  some  line  of  study,  and  has  watched  its 
transforming  power,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  true- 
scholarship  exerts  a  steadying  influence  over  the  whole  moral 
life. 

The  average  college  graduate  has  little  appreciation  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  field  of  scholarship,  and  consequently  is  apt  to  have 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  knowledge.  Concentrated  and 
intensive  study  will  lead  a  student  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the 
learner,  which  is  one  of  intelligent  ignorance.  Such  an  attitude 
has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance  and  is  an  index  of 
the  truest  culture. 

What  are  the  practical  means  by  which  this  spirit  of  scholarship 
can  be  increased  in  our  American  colleges  ?  Of  course,  high 
scholarship  in  the  faculty  will  always  be  reflected  in  the  student 
body.  Contact  with  men  who  are  enthusiastically  pursuing  some 
branch  of  learning,  perhaps  making  contributions  to  science,  will 
tend  to  induce  the  spirit  of  scholarship.  Most  colleges  try  to- 
secure  the  best  instructors  the  salaries  will  afford,  but  the  necessity 
for  scholarship  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

The  college  curriculum  can  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage 
more  intensity  and  concentration.  Many  colleges  now  follow  the 
group  system  of  studies  and  require  forty  hours  or  more  of  spe- 
cialized study  divided  between  a  major  and  a  minor;  this  is  an 
important  step  toward  securing  sounder  scholarship,  but  there 
should  be  requirements  of  quality  as  well  as  specialization.  High 
grades  should  be  required  in  all  major  work.  The  young  man  or 
woman  not  capable  of  showing  special  interest  and  proficiency  in 
some  of  the  numerous  lines  of  college  study  is  not  worthy  of  a 
degree.  The  writer  believes  that  such  a  requirement  would  rais& 
the  moral  tone  of  any  college.  It  would  eliminate  the  "college 
hobo"  and  the  "sport."  It  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
student  to  go  through  college  taking  a  "magazine  course,"  or 
"never  letting  studies  interfere  with  regular  college  life,"  as  cer- 
tain students  known  to  the  writer  have  boasted  of  having  done. 

The  student  who  comes  to  college  with  no  ambition  for  excel- 
lence in  scholarship  and  develops  no  such  ambition  after  he  gets 
there,  is  the  most  susceptible  to  temptations  incident  to  college- 
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life,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  have  a  demoralizing  influence  on 
the  student  body.  Let  us  make  it  imperative  that  every  college 
student  shall,  as  early  in  his  course  as  possible,  show  a  marked 
interest  in  some  subject  or  group  of  subjects  and  develop  special 
proficiency  in  that  line.  This  would  insure  a  permanent  interest 
in  some  field  of  thought  or  action,  which  is  the  best  possible 
equipment  that  any  youth  can  take  away  from  college.  !N"othing 
can  give  more  assurance  of  moral  stability  than  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  some  great  department  of  learning.  The  college  years 
are  the  most  favorable  for  implanting  this  interest.  The  student 
is  now  capable  of  mature  thinking  and  still  retains  the  enthusiasm 
of  adolescence. 


Benoit  de  Sainte-More 

0  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  you  cannot  die 
Though  you  were  nigh  forgotten  for  a  time — 
Unheeded  lay  your  love-provoking  rime 
Of  many  thousand  verses  born  to  sigh 
Their  sweety  sad  tale.    What  better  can  defy 
Dull,  envious  time  than  amorous  story,  try 
Whatever  will?  It  is  of  God's  great  plan 
That  only  pleasing  memories  stay  with  man. 
0  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  you  cannot  die 

When  almond  blossoms  flush  with  softest  pink. 
And  juicy  grasses  give  me  of  their  best. 
Then  sing  to  me,  sweet  Benoit,  passion's  bard. 
Of  Troilus,  whose  faithful  love  found  rest 
In  Cressida;  then  how  she  stooped  to  drink 
.  Forbidden  draught — 0  Cressida,  ill-starred  ! 

Daniel  Hugh  Yerder. 


What  to  Teach  in  English  Literature 

E.  E.  Gates,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I 


}' "DMiiimHi'  I  ^  tracing  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between 

I  the  study  of  literature  and  the  moral  development 
I  of  the  child,  Professor  Laurie  asked:  "If  we  wish 
I    to  train  a  boy  in  the  true,  or  the  good,  or  the  beau- 

|,j,i, iiiaiiiiuuiiic^   tiful,  how  are  we  to  do  it  ?"     And  he  answers  his 

I  I    own  question  thus :  "There  is  no  way  but  by  intro- 

I  *  I    ducing  him  to  the  utterances  of  the  wise  and  good 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiDtiiiiuuiir{  ^^  these  questions  so  vital  to  all,  and  a  right  an- 
swer to  which  alone  makes  humanity  worth  preserving.  Through 
the  perusal  of  literature  alone  can  a  man  enter  into  the  possession 
of  the  hard  won  victories  of  the  past,  and  make  himself  the  fellow 
and  companion  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  race,  the  pro- 
phets of  all  time." 

The  Herbartians  make  history  and  literature  the  basic  studies. 
The  theory  of  culture  epochs  keeps  literature  ever  in  the  front, 
placing  the  sciences  and  mathematics  as  secondary;  makes  litera- 
ture the  center  around  which  all  other  studies  naturally  arrange 
themselves. 

ITothing  is  so  important  in  a  child's  education  as  development 
of  a  taste  for  good  literature — the  classics.  I  do  not  mean  all 
the  English  classics;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  can  read  the  works  of  Milton  with  profit. 
ISTinety  per  cent  can  not  appreciate  or  enjoy  them.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  the  instructor  is  not  a  scholar.  He 
should  be  so  much  of  a  scholar  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  all  refer- 
ences, explanations  and  allusions  without  the  necessity  of  using 
annotated  editions.  Annotated  editions  save  time  and  work  and 
make  us  lazy.  In  the  secondary  school  not  an  hour  should  be 
spent  in  linguistic  study.  Time  is  too  precious  for  this  sort  of 
work.  Its  minutes  are  to  be  spent  in  catching  views  and  in 
getting  inspiration. 
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I  have  just  said  that  the  teacher  of  English  literature  should 
be  a  scholar.  It  is  a  fact  only  too  painfully  apparent  to  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  teachers  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  secondary  schools — being  in  very  many  instances 
women — are  not  the  scholars  we  find  in  the  other  departments. 
The  president  of  one  of  our  Eastern  colleges  made  this  statement 
a  few  years  ago:  "I  have  seen  but  very  little  good  teaching  in- 
English  literature.  I  have  been  rather  inclined  to  say  that  iiL 
visiting  the  schools  in  our  cities  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
I  have  seen  more  poor  teaching  in  English  literature  than  in  any 
other  single  branch  of  study." 

The  grand  opportunity  in  the  study  of  literature  implies,  first,, 
access  to  books  and  time  to  read ;  second,  it  implies  guidance  and 
suggestion  by  a  teacher  as  to  research  and  comparison.  It  does 
not  need  a  text  book  in  rhetoric  to  teach  figures  and  diction. 
Horatio  does  not  say  "It  is  morning,"  but, 

"Look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hills." 
Scott  does  not  say  that  the  servants  prepare  dinner,  but, 

"Yoemen  dight  the  woodlawn  cheer." 
Wordsworth  describes  sunset  as  the  time  when  "crimson  day  in 
quietness  withdraws" ;  and  Shakespeare  make  Romeo  say,  "jocund 
day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops,"  instead  of  the 
commonplace,  "it  is  sunrise."  Tennyson  exhorts  to  repress  the- 
lower  instincts  by  saying, 

"Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die," 
and  he  calls  the  ticks  of  the  clock,  "the  kisses  of  toothed  wheels." 
Good  diction  and  good  examples  of  figures  are  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  masterpieces,  and  that  is  the  place  to  study  them. 

Access  to  books  and  time  to  read  them  is  necessary  for  the 
teaching  of  literature.  Eew  have  books,  and  where  there  are 
books,  the  pupils,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  work,  can 
not  find  time  to  read  them. 

In  the  grammar  grades  there  is  generally  nothing  but  the  com- 
monplace reading  books  with  their  many  faults.  These  generally 
consist  of  a  series  of  five  books — "the  five  inanities,"  as  they  have- 
been  styled. 


I 
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"The  briefest  examination  of  any  of  these  text  books  will  show 
that  the  average  'reader'  is  a  purely  haphazard  collection  of  prose 
and  poetical  extracts  of  varying  degrees  of  literary  merit.  In 
the  lower  numbers  the  contents  are  of  such  a  vacuous  and  insipid 
character  and  appeal  so  slightly  to  the  interest  or  imagination  of 
the  child,  that  one  is  unavoidably  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
selections  have  been  made  to  order  for  grading  purposes  only. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  less  trivial,  perhaps,  but  even  more 
commonplace.  Where  the  selections  have  not  been  taken  outright 
from  standard  authors,  they  are  generally  feeble  and  uninspiring. 
The  literary  value  of  the  higher  numbers  is  generally  greater, 
inasmuch  as  the  lessons  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  extracts 
from  standard  authors.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  experience  that 
all  around  us  in  this  busy  World  we  can  find  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  graduates  of  our  public  schools,  who  have  never  read 
anything  save  their  text  books,  and  who  never  read  anything  today 
save  the  sensational  novel  and  the  still  more  sensational  daily 
newspaper."     (Dr.  George  E.  Hardy,  in  Educational  Keview.) 

This  is  not  a  condition  to  which  we  can  point  with  much  pride, 
neither  is  it  a  condition  which  needs  to  exist.  The  state  does 
not  do  its  whole  duty  when  it  sends  pupils  out  into  the  world 
without  having  developed  in  them  the  power  to  educate  them- 
selves when  the  doors  of  the  school  are  closed  behind  them  for- 
ever. Here  is  what  the  doughtiest  of  our  public  school  iconoclasts 
of  the  past  century.  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  has  to  say  on  the  siib- 
ject  of  school  readers : 

"I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  readers  used  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country.  I  have  read  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  them,  and  I  can  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  public  school  system  if  every  reader 
were  hereafter  excluded  from  the  schools.  I  object  to  them  be- 
cause they  are  not  real  literature,  even  when  the  single  lessons 
or  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  taken  from  litera- 
ture. But  there  are  a  great  many  readers  that  seem  to  be  com- 
posed expressly  for  children.  They  are  not  made  up  from  selec- 
tions from  recognized  literature,  and  as  a  rule  this  class  of 
readers  is  simply  ineffable  trash.     They  are  entirely  unfit  mate- 
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rial  to  use  in  the  training  of  our  children.  The  object  of  reading 
with  children  is  to  convey  to  them  the  ideals  of  the  human  race. 
Our  readers  do  not  do  that  and  are  thoroughly  unfitted  to  do  it. 
I  believe  that  we  should  substitute  in  our  schools  real  literature 
for  readers." 

There  is  so  much  in  the  masterpieces  that  can  be  used  for 
character  building;  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  set  "talks." 
Hiawatha's  life  has  a  deep  significance.  The  Indian  legend  bears 
a  parallel  to  the  Bible  narrative.  The  Great  Spirit  assembling 
the  tribes  of  men  in  their  distresses  and  promising  a  leader  is 
suggestive.  The  little  boy  who  came  among  his  people  and  grew 
so  near  to  nature  in  sweet  sympathy  with  all  creation,  who  lived 
in  the  purity  of  his  purpose  a  life  of  undivided  loyalty  "for  the 
profit  of  his  people,"  hints  plainly  the  plan  of  redemption. 
Teachers  should  not  let  such  opportunities  pass. 

Other  authors  furnish  equally  good  opportunities.  Pupils  soon 
find  a  purpose  in  the  lonely  wanderings  of  the  child  Irving  about 
'New  York  City.  They  see  that  thoughtful  observation  in  youth 
is  the  foundation  of  fame  in  later  years;  that  the  whole  reading 
world  pays  grateful  tribute  to  a  studious  childhood. 

The  pupil  sees  in  the  fawning,  scheming,  selfish,  conceited 
and  cowardly  schoolmaster  of  Sleepy  Hollow  all  that  is  mean  and 
despicable.  The  story  of  Kip  Van  Winkle  teaches  him  that  an 
aimless  life  is  a  useless  life. 

In  Hamlet  there  are  three  characters  from  which  to  draw  les- 
sons.    Laertes  illustrates  impulse  without  judgment,  action  with- 
out thought.     He  hears  of  his  father's  death  and  rushes  into  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  exclaims : 
"I'll  not  be  juggled  with ; 

To  hell  allegiance ;  vows  to  the  blackest  devil ; 

Conscience  and  grace  to  the  profoundest  pit; 

I  dare  damnation ;  to  this  point  I  stand — 

That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 

Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  avenged 

Most  thoroughly  for  my  father." 
Reflection  is  not  characteristic  of  Laertes;  that  comes  only  when 
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his  life  blood  is  mingling  with  that  of  the  unhappy  prince  who  is 
dying  by  his  side. 

Horatio  is  the  perfect  man  whose  mind  is  even  and  whose  action 
is  just,  whose  passion  is  balanced  by  reason  and  his  deed  by 
thought. 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  Hamlet,  enacting  an  awful  argu- 
ment against  that  fatal  weakness  of  the  human  mind — soul-har- 
rowing hesitancy.  Prolific  of  intent,  he  is  barren  of  fulfilment. 
He  is  thought  without  action.  In  the  flush  of  excitement  he 
swears  to  perform  a  terrible  deed,  from  which  in  his  calmer 
moments  his  whole  nature  recoils.  Superhuman  power  wrung 
from  him  a  vow,  and  his  whole  after  life  wrought  out  philosophies 
against  its  execution. 

In  Macbeth  we  behold  a  hero  almost  godlike  in  his  strength  and 
tenderness,  solicited,  overmastered,  and  finally  betrayed  by  the 
powers  of  darkness.  In  him  are  combined  the  most  opposite 
qualities — the  valor  of  a  great  warrior  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman.  In  the  first  remorse  of  his  deed  he  exclaims : 
"Will  all  great  ISTeptune's  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand  ?    'No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 

The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine." 
But  Lady  Macbeth  says: 

"A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed." 
He  hears  the  shrieking  and  howling  of  the  exultant  furies,  while 
she  can  not  rise  above  the  commonplace  sounds  of  the  owl  and 
the  cricket.     Yet  this  woman  who  spurred  her  husband  in  his 
indecision  by  saying, 

"I  know 

How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

I  would,  while  he  was  smiling  in  my  face. 

Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 

And  dashed  his  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 

Have  done  in  this," 
is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  "blood,  still  blood."  This  is  the 
dreadful  retribution  that  falls  on  her  masculine  soul.  She  who 
taunted  the  restless  imagination  of  her  husband  with  painted 
devils,  is  haunted  by  the  smell  of  blood  and  cowers  before  her 
guilty  conscience. 
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In  the  study  of  literature,  that  is  a  very  puerile,  elementary, 
kindergarten  method  which  confines  itself  to  petty  and  unimpor- 
tant particulars  about  an  author's  personality — the  color  of  his 
hair,  whether  he  parted  it  in  the  middle,  what  he  had  for  break- 
fast, etc.,  etc.,  ad  -nauseam.  It  is  indeed  of  some  interest  to  know 
enough  of  the  personality  of  an  author  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
him.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  know  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
fond  of  dogs ;  that  he  had  a  great  many  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
very  much  attached  to  him.  These  circumstances  attach  to  him 
a  certain  human  interest,  and  in  them  we  find  a  reason  for  the 
cheerful  good  nature  so  abundant  in  his  works.  It  helps  a  little 
to  know  that  Daniel  Webster  had  beetling  eyebrows,  a  sharp  black 
eye,  and  a  sonorous  voice,  and  that  his  figure  was  erect  and 
well  comj)act.  However,  two  or  three  distinguishing  traits  are 
enough  to  fix  in  mind  any  author.  All  beyond  this  is  mere 
biography.  It  is  not  the  study  of  literature.  If  The  Scarlet 
Letter  did  not  so  engross  the  reader  that  he  became  wholly  obliv- 
ious of  Hawthorne — whether  he  was  a  custom-house  officer  at 
Salem  or  an  accountant  in  IsTew  York,  The  Scarlet  Letter  would 
not  be  the  masterpiece  of  imaginative  writing  that  it  is.  Who 
cares  whether  Burke  was  tall  or  short,  dark  or  fair,  English  or 
Irish,  when  we  read  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  or  the 
Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies  ? 

It  is  entirely  out  of  place  to  require  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with  all  the  minutiae  relating  to 
the  origin  of  the  plot,  j)articulars  about  the  various  editions,  and 
the  famous  criticisms.  How  many  schoolboys  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  tell  in  what  play  Falstaff  appears,  yet  could  tell  unhesitatingly 
to  whom  Shakespeare  willed  his  second-best  bed  and  furniture; 
and  how  many  who  could  tell  why  the  poet  left  Stratford  for 
London  could  not  state  the  purpose  underlying  Antony's  immortal 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  the  murdered  Caesar. 

The  teacher  of  literature  must  be  a  well-versed  student  of 
history,  whether  the  school  arrangements  necessitate  his  teaching 
history  or  not.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  extract  from  Macaulay's 
Warren  Hastings. 

"The  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to  the 
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forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an 
Englishman  accused  of  exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the 
holy  city  of  Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of 
Oude. 

"The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.     It  was  the  great  hall 
of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  that  had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  that  had  witnessed 
the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,  the 
hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Stratford  had  for  a  moment  awed 
and  melted  the  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just  resentment, 
the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
with  a  placid  courage  that  half  redeemed  his  fame.     The  peers, 
robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under 
the  Garter  Kiug-at-arms.     The  judges  in  their  vestments  of  state 
attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law.     I^ear  a  hundred  and 
seventy  lords  three-fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of  assem- 
bling to  the  tribunal.     The  junior  Baron  present  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  George  Eliot  and  Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for 
his  memorable  defense  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
France  and  Spain.     The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke 
of  ISTorfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  great  dignitaries,  and 
by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  king.     Last  of  all  came  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing.    There 
were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  and  en- 
lightened  and  prosperous   empire,   grace   and  female  loveliness, 
wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.     There  were  seated  around  the  Queen  the  fair-haired  young 
daughters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.     There  Siddons,  in  the 
prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene 
surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.     There  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,   and  when,  before  a  senate 
that  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against 
the  oppressor  of  Africa.     The  spectacle  had  lured  Reynolds  from 
that  easel  which  has  preserved  for  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads 
of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so 
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many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labors 
in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition.  There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of 
her  to  whom  the  heir  to  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his 
faith.  There  too  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful 
race,  the  Saint  Cecilia  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by  love 
and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  common  decay.  There  were 
the  members  of  the  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  critisised,  and 
exchanged  repartees  under  the  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague. 
And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of 
Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  election  against  the 
palace  and  the  treasury,  shone  around  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire." 

Here  is  reference  to  the  Plantaganets,  the  holy  city  of  Benares, 
to  William  Eufus,  Somers,  Bacon,  Stratford,  and  Charles  I.  In 
this  one  description  we  find  interwoven  politics  at  the  Westminster 
elections,  society  in  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and  allusion  to 
Parr  and  Reynolds.  Cicero  and  Tacitus  are  recalled  from  the 
buried  past  to  grace  the  occasion ;  imagination  lingers  to  depict 
what  the  fair-haired  daughters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  may 
be  like;  Mrs.  Siddons'  majestic  beauty  throws  a  charm  upon  the 
scene ;  and  like  a  bit  of  color  to  light  up  the  scene  allusion  is  made 
to  the  love  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

This  one  example  shows  what  a  wide  range  of  history  is  re- 
quired of  the  teacher  of  literature.  And  this  is  not  an  excep- 
tional case ;  it  is  practically  the  same  with  any  masterpiece. 

Before  I  close  I  must  make  a  plea  for  more  time  to  be  given 
to  American  authors.  The  slight  attention  given  to  American 
authors  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  to  be  regretted.  Pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  can  not  read  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
understandingly  and  with  profit.  But  they  can  comprehend  and 
would  be  interested  in  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations  and  his 
Reply  to  Hayne,  and  in  Sumner's  The  True  Grandeur  of  ]Sration=. 
Lowell  was  speaking  in  behalf  of  American  literature  when  ho 
said: 

"I  venture  to  claim  for  literature  an  influence,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  more  durable  and  more  widely  operative  than  that 
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exerted  by  any  other  form  in  which  human  genius  has  found 
expression.  As  the  special  distinction  of  man  is  speech,  it  should 
seem  that  there  should  be  no  higher  achievement  of  civilized  men, 
no  j)roof  more  conclusive  that  they  are  civilized  men,  than  the 
power  of  moulding  words  in  such  fair  and  noble  forms  as  shall 
people  the  human  mind  forever  with  images  that  refine,  console, 
and  inspire." 


Old  Mother  Tick-Tock 

(Juvenile) 

I'm  the  old  woman  who  lives  in  the  clock, 
And  when  you  think  it  says  "tick-tock" 
You  are  only  hearing  my  old  chair  rock. 

And  when  yon  think  it  says  "tick-tick" 
You  are  hearing  my  knitting-needles  click, 
For  in  my  old  hands  the  needles  are  quick. 

When    you    hear    it    say    "dong-dong-dong-dong" 

I  am  only  sounding  a  heavy  gong 

To  remind  you  that  time  is  slipping  along. 

Julia  M.  Martin. 


Outline  Study  of  The  Talisman 

Maud  Elma  Kingsley. 
A.     Prepaeatory  Work. 

THE    HISTORICAL    SETTING    OF     "thE    TALISMAn"  :     SITUATION     OF 
AFFAIRS   WHEN   THE    STORY   OF   "tHE   TALISMAn"    OPENS. 

I.     Historical  Background  for  "The  Talisman." 

Note  1.  The  historical  setting  of  Scott's  Talisman  is  that 
struggle  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  armies  for 
the  possession  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  which  is  known  as  the 
Third  Crusade.  The  place  is  the  seacoast  of  Palestine ;  the 
time  is  the  years  1191  and  1192. 

The  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  (1099-1100)  by 
the  warriors  of  the  first  crusade,  had  been  overwhelmed  in  1187 
by  the  Mohammedan  forces  of  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Eg^-pr. 
The  king  and  the  great  nobles  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  Jeru- 
salem, after  a  brief  siege,  had  fallen.  The  castles,  from  which 
the  Christian  knights  had  dominated  the  land,  yielded,  one  after 
another,  to  storm  or  siege ;  and,  in  eighteen  months  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  nothing  was  left  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  but  the  stronghold  of  Tyre,  which,  almost  inacces- 
sible from  the  land,  could  defy  the  power  of  Saladin,  who  had 
no  ships. 

At  Tyre,  the  remnant  of  the  Christians  rallied  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  a  Lombard  adventurer,  caricatured 
in  our  story  under  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  Some 
months  later,  this  little  garrison  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
the  King,  his  wife,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  others 
who  had  been  admitted  to  ransom  by  Saladin. 

Note  2.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
most  holy  shrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  been,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  faults  and  failures,  the  pride  and  glory  of  Latin 
Christendom;  and  its  downfall  was  considered  not  only  a  mis- 
fortune, but  a  disgrace.  It  scarcely  needed  the  frantic  appeals 
for  rescue  from  beleaguered  Tyre  to  arouse  the  kings  and  warriors 
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of  Europe  to  a  new  crusade.  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1188  * 
raised  a  great  army  for  an  overland  marcli  to  the  East;  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria  led  his  forces  to  the  Adriatic  for  embarkation ; 
above  all,  King  Philip  of  Erance  and  King  Henry  of  England 
were  moved  by  appeals  of  the  Church  to  lay  aside  their  incessant 
conflict  and  to  combine  their  strength  in  the  crusade.  Before 
preparations  were  completed,  King  Henry  died ;  but  his  place  was 
eagerly  taken  by  his  son  and  successor,  Richard,  already  famous 
throughout  Europe  both  as  a  knight  and  a  general. 

II.     SiTUATiON^  OF  Affairs  When  the  Stoky  Opens 

Note  3.  Before  these  great  national  armies  could  be  moved, 
the  garrison  of  Tyre  had  been  augmented  by  a  host  of  private 
adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1189,  Guy  of  Lusignay,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  took 
the  field  against  the  Mohammedans  and  began  the  siege  of  Acre, 
the  best  seaport  of  Palestine  and  the  natural  gateway  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  west.  The  Christians  had  no  sooner  invested  the  city, 
than  Saladin  appeared  with  a  vastly  superior  force  and  enveloped 
the  Christian  lines,  thus  beginning  a  double  siege,  in  which  the 
Mohammedans  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  The  Christians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  better  engineers  and  had  command  of 
the  sea. 

In  1190  the  Crusaders  began  to  arrive.  On  the  march,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  was  drowned  and  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
of  his  host  succeeded  in  following  his  son,  Frederick  of  Swabia, 
to  Acre.  Duke  Leopold  arrived  in  better  order,  but  his  force 
was  small.  When  our  story  opens,  the  only  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  still  outside  of  Acre  and  still  besieged  by  Saladin, 
was  in  the  armies  of  the  French  and  English  kings,  which  had 
not  yet  come  up.  The  Christian  army  was  not  only  suffering 
from  privation  and  disease,  but  it  was  torn  by  disputes  regarding 
leadership),  Guy  and  Conrad  each  demanding  the  throne  through 
the  claims  of  his  wife. 

In  the  spring  of  1191,  the  King  of  France  arrived  in  Acre, 
where  he  was  joined  early  in  June  by  Richard,  who  had  been 
delayed  in  Sicily.     The  coming  of  Richard  gave  the  Christian 
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army  a  reinforcement  of  some  four  thousand  fresh  men  and  a 
capable  generaL  In  less  than  a  month  the  city  of  Acre  had  capit- 
ulated to  Richard  and  the  besieging  forces  of  Saladin  had  been 
driven  off.  As  it  was  obviously  useless  to  attack  Jerusalem  while 
the  power  of  Saladin  remained  unbroken,  Richard  turned  his 
attention  to  extending  the  Christian  power  along  the  coast  to  the 
southward,  with  a  view  to  cutting  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  dissensions  in  the  Christian  army,  how- 
ever, were  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  large  undertaking.  The 
kings  of  Trance  and  of  England  had  quarrelled  so  bitterly  as  to 
preclude  any  hope  of  joint  action  and  Richard's  conduct  towards 
the  other  princes  was  overbearing  and  tactless. 

B.     EiKST  Reading. 

STUDY    OF   THE    NAKKATIVE. 

I.     The  IsTakeative  :  Outline  and  Suggestions. 
1.    Sir  Kenneth's  Pilgrimage. 

a.    Adventure  with  the  Saracen.     (Chapters  1-2.) 

(1)  Opening  scene:  time  and  place. 

(a)  Study  the  descriptive  passages  of  the  chapter. 

(b)  Enumerate  the  details  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  word  picture  of  the  Great 
Plain  of  the  Jordan. 

|(c)   Explain  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8);  Lake  Asplial- 

tites. 
(d)   Paraphrase  Sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute 

to  the  ocean. 

(2)  The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard. 

(a)  Reproduce  the  author's  description  of  the  knight 
and.  his  horse. 

(b)  Explain  the  title  given  the  knight. 

(c)  Explain  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross;  distant  North- 
ern home;  unicorn. 

(d)  Compare  the  diction  of  paragraph  10  with  that 
of  a  twentieth-century  paragraph  presenting  the 
same  idea. 

(e)  Paraphrase,  Waked  his  horse's  mettle  with  the 
spur. 
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(3)  The  oasis  in  the  desert. 

(a)   Study  the  word  picture. 

(4)  The  Saracen  cavalier. 

(a)  Assign  the  Saracen  to  his  place  among  nations. 

(b)  Compare  the  accoutrements  of  the  Saracen  and 
his  horse  with  those  of  the  knight. 

(c)  Give  in  detail  the  mental  picture  which  you  have 
formed  of  the  two  warriors. 

(5)  The  combat:  the  truce. 

(a)  Account    of    the    combat:    various    manoeuvers, 
methods  of  attack,  moves  and  counter  moves. 

(b)  The  end  of  the  combat. 

(c)  Ground  on  which  the  Saracen  claims  confidence 
in  the  knight. 

(6)  Digression:  picture  of  the  times. 

^(a)   Prepare  a  200-word  abstract  of  an  encyclopaedia 

article  on  "Chivalry." 
(b)   Effect  of  the  practices  of  chivalry  upon  mediaeval 

warfare. 

(7)  Rest  in  the  desert :  the  passport ;  the  knight's  quest. 

(a)  Value  to  the  story  of  the  discussions  of  Christian 
and  Saracen. 

(b)  Contrast  between  Frank  and  Arab. 

(c)  Context  for  the  proverb,  List  to  a  Frank,  and  hear 
a  fable. 

(d)  Effect  produced  by  the  signature  to  the  passport. 
What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  this  episode  ? 

(e)  Explain  Seven  oceans.  Emir,  Moslem,  the  Pro- 
phet, camel-driver. 

(f )  The  dramatic  close  of  chapter  2. 
Suggestion  1.     Collect  all  the  names  given  to  the  two  warriors 

and  state  the  significance  of  each.  What  literary  purpose  is 
served  by  this  variety  of  epithet?  Write  a  short  paper  on  the 
"Crusader's  Cause."  At  the  end  of  chapter  2,  which  has  made 
the  better  impression  upon  you,  the  Saracen  or  the  knight  ? 
Collect  all  the  material  in  these  chapters  contributing  to  char- 
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acter  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  knight.     Under  what  cir- 
cumstances are  the  Saladin  and  Richard  mentioned? 

Note  Jf.     The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  is  bearing  to  the  hermit, 
Theodorick,  a  message  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes. 
b.    Adventure  with  Theodorick.     (Chapter  3.) 

(1)  The  journey  resumed. 

(a)  Purpose  served  by  paragraphs  1-6  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story. 

(b)  Comment  on  the  dialogue  of  these  paragraphs. 

(c)  Word  picture  of  the  desert. 

(d)  Collect  the  unfamiliar  words  in  paragraphs  1-13. 

(2)  Mutual  introductions. 
[(3)   Comparison  of  retinues. 

(a)  Sir  Kenneth's  comment:  the  Saracen's  rejoinder. 

(b)  ISTote  that  Sir  Kenneth  adopts  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Saracen. 

(c)  Study    By    the    rood;    varlets    (followers    of    a 
knight). 

(d)  Status  of  a  knight  under  the  institution  of  chiv- 
alry. 

(4)  Sir  Kenneth  as  a  Scot  and  as  a  Crusader. 

(a)  Explain  Sir  Kenneth's  position  as  regards  the 
English  king. 

(b)  Additions  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  biograph- 
ical and  character  sketches  of  the  knight. 

(5)  The  ill-timed  gaiety  of  the  Saracen. 

(a)  Word  picture  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Tempta- 
tion. 

(b)  Change  in  the  character  of  the  country:  effect 
on  Sir  Kenneth's  mood. 

(c)  Sir  Kenneth's  rebuke  to  the  Saracen:  the  Sara- 
cen's reply. 

(d)  Paraphrase  taJce  scandal;  learn  the  proverb  of 
this  passage. 

Suggestion  2.     Omit  from  the  words  Friend  Saracen  to  the  end 
of  the  verses. 

(6)  The  unexpected  apparition. 
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(a)  Details  of  the  struggle:  the  action  of  each 
warrior. 

(b)  Account  for  the  Moslem's  forbearance. 

(c)  The  Moslem's  rebuke  to  the  knight:  the  knight's 
defense. 

(d)  The  dramatic  outcome  of  the  episode. 

(e)  Theodorick's  characterization  of  himself, 
(Quote.) 

(f )  Tableau  which  closes  the  scene. 

Suggestion  3.  Explain  Hamako  (a  slightly  insane  person)  ; 
Mahound  (Devil)  ;  Terinagaunt  (an  Oriental  mischievous  spirit)  ; 
Kyrie  Eleison.  ]*^ote  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  expression. 
Give  the  contents  of  the  paragraph  on  madmen.  How  does  the 
Saracen  interpret  the  hermit's  mystic  remarks  about  the  leopard, 
the  lion,  and  the  goat? 

(7)  The  journey  to  the  hermit's  cave. 

(8)  The  Cavern. 

(a)  Change  in  the  hermit's  mood. 

(b)  Delineative  picture  of  the  hermit. 

(9)  Sir  Kenneth's  perplexity. 

(a)  Main  object  of  the  knight's  pilgrimage.  (See 
Note  Jf.) 

(b)  Theodorick's  part  in  the  Crusade. 

(c)  Follow  out  Sir  Kenneth's  train  of  thought. 

(d)  The  Saracen's  information  regarding  the  hermit; 
reason  for  his  tolerance. 

(e)  Conclusions  drawn  by  Sir  Kenneth  after  hearing 
the  Saracen's  story. 

Suggestion  k.  Learn  the  passage,  The  planetary  system  hy 
whose  .  .  .  predicted,  as  it  has  important  bearing  upon  the 
story. 

(10)   The  closing  scene  of  the  chapter. 

(a)  Additions  made  by  this  scene  to  your  informa- 
tion regarding  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period. 

(b)  Show  that  this  conclusion  has  great  literary 
merit. 
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Suggestion  5.  Explain  Kurdman,  Ilderim,  rashid,  Peter  the 
Hermit,  Kebla  (the  point  towards  which  Mohammedans  turn 
when  they  pray,  i.  e.,  Mecca). 

c.    Adventure  in  the  chapel.     (Chapters  -4  <ind  5.) 

(1)  Opening  scene  of  chapter  4. 

(a)  Common  language  used  by  knight,  Saracen,  and 
hermit. 

(b)  Word  picture  of  the  sleeping  Emir;  of  the  her- 
mit and  the  knight. 

(c)  Interpret  the  hermit's  apostrophe  to  the  sleeping 
Emir. 

(d)  The  veil. 

(e)  The  path  to  the  chapel. 

(2)  In  the  chapel. 

(a)  Describe  the  chapel;  the  shrine  and  its  sacred 
contents. 

(b)  Translate  vera  crux,  Gloria  Patri. 

(c)  The  hermit  before  the  shrine. 

(d)  The  signal:  the  procession.      (Note  all  the  de- 
tails.) 

Note  5.     This  event  is  explained  later  on  in  the  story. 

(e)  Episode   of  the  rose-bud;   the  ruby  ring;   Ken- 
neth's train  of  thought. 

Note  6.  This  episode  is  necessary  to  the  plot  development  and 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

(3)  Sir  Kenneth  and  Edith. 

(a)  Barriers  interposed  by  rank. 

(b)  It  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  chivalry.     .     .     . 
finish  the  sentence. 

(c)  The   rules   of  chivalry  in   the   conduct  of  love 
affairs. 

(d)  Eeport  on  the  subject,  Minstrels. 

(e)  Paraphrase,  The  harp  ivas  swept  to  the  heroism, 
etc.    (Chapter  4.) 

(i)   What  purpose  is  served  in  the  development  of  the 
story  hy  this  tedious  narration? 
Suggestion  6.     What  impression  has  been  produced  upon  you 
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by  the  conduct  of  the  hermit?  Compare  the  literary  style  of  this 
chapter  (4)  with  that  of  some  modern  novel  of  the  same  class. 
Compare  the  close  of  this  chapter  with  the  conclusions  of  preced- 
ing chapters. 

(4)  Episode  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Suggestion  7.  From  the  title  verse,  what  conclusion  do  yoa 
draw  as  to  the  general  character  of  this  chapter  (5)  ? 

(a)  Delineative  picture  of  the  two  Dwarfs. 

(b)  Relate  the  episode  in  your  own  words. 

(c)  Position  of  a  dwarf  as  an  appendage  to  great 
families. 

Suggestion  8.  Explain  Night  crow,  elritch( weird).  Holy  City, 
City  of  Refuge,  Issacher,  King  Arthur,  Guenevra,  Avalon,  King 
Guy  (See  Note  3),  Imaum  (the  official  who  recites  the  prayers 
in  a  mosque). 

(5)  The  knight  leaves  the  chapel. 

(6)  Mysterious  conduct  and  words  of  the  hermit.     ^(Re- 

read. ) 
Note  7.     The  mystery  of  the  hermit's  sin  is  explained  in  chap- 
ter 18. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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f '""" °"'="""'«f  ERHAPS  the  most  important  course  of  the  school. 

I  w^  I  is  methods  of  teaching  the  foreign  language.  This 
I  r^  I  course  usually  has  the  largest  number  of  students  ; 
i  I    here  particularly  is  the  place  where  teachers  hope 

^jiiiii ciiiiiiiiiiiiic^    to  gain  new  ideas  and  new  inspiration  for  their 

I  I    school  work;  here  are  discussed  the  problems  that 

=  I    are  vital  for  successful  teaching,  in  school  or  in 

college.  A  lew  oi  these  problems  are  the  choice 
of  books,  the  building  up  of  the  active  and  passive  vocabulary, 
the  different  methods  of  handling  and  vitalizing  the  reading 
matter,  the  presentation  of  gTammatical  matter  and  of  oral  and 
written  exercises^  the  art  of  asking  questions,  and  the  way  of 
making  the  best  use  of  time  in  the  classroom. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  course  should  be  arranged.  Most  fre- 
quently it  consists  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  instructor.  Per- 
haps, in  addition,  he  teaches  a  so-called  demonstration  class.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  a  comfortable  procedure  for  the  lazy  instruc- 
tor as  well  as  for  the  lazy  students.  You  can  lecture  to  a  class 
of  fifty  or  more  students,  lay  do^vn  the  law,  and  tell  them  defi- 
nitely what  books  to  use  in  the  classroom ;  then  you  can  go  home 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  expressed  your  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  results  will  be  practically  nil.  First  of  all,  the  class 
should  be  divided  into  different  sections.  Put  the  prospective 
teachers  into  one  section,  those  who  have  had  a  little  experience 
into  a  second  section,  and  into  a  third  section  experienced  teachers 
only.  The  classroom  work  ought  to  consist  of  conferences  and 
discussions,  conducted  by  the  instructor.  The  students  should 
give  their  opinions,  their  points  of  view,  and  the  results  of  their 
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own  experience.  Every  theoretical  point  ought  to  be  illustrated 
by  examples.  Take,  for  instance,  in  the  more  advanced  sections, 
the  choice  of  books  for  the  first  year.  The  general  question  would 
be:  What  are  the  essential  qualities  that  a  granunar  and  prose 
book  must  have  for  the  first  year?  The  students  are  to  think 
over  and  discuss  this  question  among  themselves,  and  write  down 
the  five  or  six  most  important  points.  One  or  two  students  should 
be  designated  to  give  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  subject  before  the 
class.  Since  the  recitation  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, it  is  well  for  the  students  who  are  to  speak  to  write  an 
outline  on  the  blackboard.  The  general  ideas  about  the  grammar 
very  likely  would  be  that  it  must  be  brief  and  clear ;  it  must  con- 
tain many  difi^erent  kinds  of  exercises ;  all  prose  work  must  be 
based  on  models  in  the  foreign  language.  Some  will  say  that  the 
grammar  ought  to  be  combined  with  a  reader;  others  prefer  a 
separate  book  of  stories.  ^N'ow  comes  the  second,  and  to  my  mind 
the  most  important  part  of  the  subject:  What  grammar  did  you 
use  last  year  ?  Why  did  you  use  it  ?  What  are  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages?  If  you  could  make  a  change,  what  book  should 
you  like  to  use  next  year,  and  why  ?  There  are  very  few  good 
books,  and  practically  none  in  the  foreign  language  where  infor- 
mation can  be  found  on  such  definite  questions,  so  the  work  de- 
mands a  certain  amount  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. They  all  must  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
discussion  in  the  classroom  will  help  to  clarify  the  ideas  much 
more  than  a  formal  lecture  ever  can  do. 

In  the  most  advanced  section  the  course  in  methods  really  is 
a  series  of  round-table  conferences,  the  topics  being  chosen  care- 
fully and  put  in  the  form  of  questions  by  the  instructor.  Any 
summer-school  director  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  conduct 
such  conference's  with  able,  earnest,  and  experienced  teachers  will 
go  home  the  better  for  it,  knowing  that  these  conferences  can  be 
the  source  of  improvement  and  inspiration  not  only  for  the  stu- 
dents, but  for  the  instructor. 

The  younger  the  teacher,  the  more  practice  and  the  less  theory 
are  needed ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  model  lessons. 
Some  schools  have  demonstration  classes  of  children,  with  an  in- 
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structor  to  teacli  a  first,  second,  or  third  year  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  teaching  of  such  demonstration  classes  by  the  In- 
structor is,  to  me,  just  as  ineffective  as  the  lectures  on  methods 
of  teaching.  It  is  a  waste  of  time;  for  the  self-activity  of  the 
students  is  not  stimulated,  and  they  have  no  means  of  showing 
whether  they  have  learned  or  understood  anything  at  all.  The 
model  lessons  should  be  given  by  the  students  themselves.  If  a 
class  of  children  is  available,  the  children  ought  to  be  used;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  together  classes  of  first-year, 
second-year,  or  third-year  high-school  work  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  most  satisfactory  classes 
are  the  beginners,  and  they  can  usually  be  found.  The  other 
lessons  can  be  given  just  as  well  before  a  small  group  of  students ; 
it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  take  the  part  of  pupils,  since  they 
know  how  much  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  the  pupils  are 
supposed  to  have  at  the  particular  stage  in  their  progress. 

Each  student  in  the  less  advanced  sections  of  the  course  ought 
to  give  two  or  three  model  lessons  in  the  first-year,  second-year, 
or  third-year  work :  a  reading  lesson,  a  lesson  in  the  development 
of  a  new  subject  in  grammar,  a  lesson  in  verb  drill  or  verb  series, 
or  drill  in  avoiding  habitual  mistakes.  The  plan  of  each  lesson 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  class;  then  the  whole  lesson  must  be 
written  out  by  the  student,  and  talked  over  and  corrected  by  the 
instructor  in  a  private  interview. 

jSTot  infrequently  one  can  find  teachers  who  have  taught  a  for- 
eign language  for  one  or  two  years  and  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  actual  classroom  work  criticised.  They 
are  perhaps  acquainted  with  some  general  pedagogical  principles, 
but  they  have  no  idea  how  to  make  use  of  them  in  their  teaching, 
and  for  them  a  private  interview  with  the  instructor  is  most 
necessary.  Of  course  this  means  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor ;  but  a  model  lesson  delivered  before 
the  class  must  be  perfect  so  far  as  the  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  is  concerned.  Otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of 
time.  There  will  be  plenty  of  little  things  left  to  be  corrected 
by  the  other  students.  After  the  model  lesson  is  given,  it  is  to  be 
criticised  and  discussed  by  the  class.     Questions  by  the  instructor 
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will  bring  out  plenty  of  side  lights  on  the  subject.  For  instance: 
What  were  the  strong  points  of  the  model  lesson  ?  Which  ques- 
tions were  particularly  good,  and  why  ?  Which  were  poor,  and 
why?     In  what  other  way  might  the  subject  be  treated? 

After  each  model  lesson  one  or  two  general  points  should  be 
brought  out.  For  instance,  a  highly  important  thing  is  how  to 
save  time  in  the  classroom,  or  how  to  save  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  A  good  teacher  must  possess  skill 
in  questioning;  and  therefore  a  good  deal  of  time  must  be  spent 
in  making  questions  in  the  foreign  language.  The  instructor  may 
choose  a  chapter  in  a  story,  or  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  have  the 
students  write  ten  questions  on  the  contents.  Then  questions  are 
to  be  made  pertaining  to  the  whole  story  or  play.  Of  course  there 
are  plenty  of  editions  that  contain  ready-made  questions  by  the 
editor;  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  students  to  find  out  which  edi- 
tion contains  the  best  questions,  which  of  these  questions  are  tj 
be  used  in  the  particular  lesson,  and  which  are  to  be  omitted. 

Another  important  topic  which  could  and  should  be  discussed 
in  the  class  on  methods  is  the  question  of  self-improvement  of  the 
teachers.  The  summer  school  is  certainly  the  place  where  teachers 
ought  to  find  out  any  lack  in  their  preparation,  if  they  have  not 
found  it  out  before.  Six  weeks  of  the  session  are  too  short  a 
time  to  do  a  great  amount  of  reading,  and  some  work  necessarily 
must  be  left  for  the  following  winter.  But  not  only  teachers 
who  have  had  a  poor  preparation  are  interested  in  the  question 
of  self -improvement ;  every  teacher — and  the  best  ones  are  most 
aware  of  the  necessity — ought  every  year  to  do  some  reading 
connected  with  the  subject  they  are  teaching;  otherwise  they  will 
get  stale  and  fossilized.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  winter 
months  is  enough  time  to  keep  up  and  advance  their  knowledge. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  course  of  study  or  reading  should  be 
well  planned  out  and  suited  to  the  students'  individual  needs. 
It  is  a  good  assignment  for  a  lesson  in  the  course  on  methods  to 
have  each  student  plan  for  a  detailed  course  of  study  for  the  next 
winter  for  his  or  her  personal  needs.  The  director  has  to  look 
over  these  plans  carefully  and  he  will  find  ample  opportunity  for 
good  advice,  as  to  what  books  are  to  be  used,  how  they  can  be 
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procured,  etc.  Students,  as  a  rule,  are  very  willing  to  report  ta 
the  director  later  on,  how  they  succeed  with  their  private  work, 
and  such  added  knowledge  means  for  all  teachers  new  enjoyment 
and  interest  in  their  school  work. 

Every  summer  school  ought  to  offer  a  course  in  the  high-school 
classics,  in  which  the  books  of  literary  value  that  are  read  most 
frequently  in  our  secondary  schools  should  be  studied  and  an- 
alyzed from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  as  well  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  methods. 

The  social  life  in  a  modern-language  school  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors.  By  "social  life"  I  do  not  mean  a  few  formal 
receptions  or  excursions,  but  the  daily  routine.  There  must  be 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  the  students  to  meet  the  in- 
structors in  an  informal  way,  to  talk  to  them,  to  play  with  them ; 
there  should  be  several  hours  a  day  when  the  students  can  hear 
the  foreign  language  spoken  correctly,  and  where  they  will  be 
corrected  in  their  use  of  the  foreign  idioms  in  an  informal  way. 
First  of  all,  there  are  the  meal  hours.  It  is  important  to  have 
small  tables  of  six  or  eight  students  with  an  instructor  in  charge 
of  each.  The  students  ought  to  change  their  seats  once  a  week 
or  once  a  fortnight,  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  students 
and  all  the  instructors.  There  ought  to  be  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse  every  afternoon  at  recreation  time;  some  students 
like  to  take  long  walks,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  instructor  to  go 
with  them;  others  like  to  take  their  exercise  in  a  less  strenuous 
way,  sitting  on  the  lawn  knitting,  and  there  should  be  an  instructor 
whose  business  it  is  to  talk  with  them  or  read  to  them. 

One  or  two  evenings  a  week  may  be  devoted  to  reading  aloud 
or  to  music.  The  foreign  songs  may  be  studied  and  sung;  hymns 
for  the  Sunday  service  may  be  practiced.  One  evening  a  week 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  dancing  or  some  other  form  of  social 
amusement  to  which  guests  can  be  invited,  but  the  invitations 
must  be  restricted  to  those  who  can  speak  the  foreign  language 
with  some  fluency. 

Although  I  am  much  opposed  to  lectures  as  a  substitute  for 
classroom  recitation,  I  think  it  is  well  to  have  one  evening  a 
week  set   aside  for  lectures   about  subjects   of  general  interest. 
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Illustrated  lectures  are  particularly  helpful.  Sometimes  general 
questions  may  be  discussed  in  the  evenings,  for  instance,  how  to 
manage  a  French  or  German  club.  Students  are  asked  to  report 
on  what  plans  or  devices  they  have  found  most  successful  in  man- 
aging such  a  club,  and  what  plays  can  be  produced.  A  general 
discussion  follows  the  different  reports.  The  fourth  or  fifth  week 
is  a  good  time  for  such  a  meeting,  since  by  that  time  even  the 
inexperienced  teachers  have  lost  their  shyness  in  using  the  foreign 
language. 

There  ought  to  be  a  church  service  in  the  foreign  language  on 
Sunday  morning.  If  this  is  not  possible,  there  should  be  a  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  the  singing  of  hymns  on  Sunday  evening; 
and  the  students  should  be  discouraged  from  going  to  the  English 
churches. 

Of  course  the  pleasant  social  life  depends  as  much  on  the 
skill  of  the  instructors  in  securing  co-operation  as  on  the  spon- 
taneous good  will  of  the  students.  The  house  unit  is  a  plan  I 
have  found  successful  in  bringing  the  students  into  close  contact 
with  their  instructors.  Each  instructor  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  and  the  progress  of  a  certain  number  of  students,  if  pos- 
sible not  more  than  six  or  eight,  who  have  their  rooms  near  her 
own  quarters,  and  who  form  a  kind  of  family  unit.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  instructors 
to  make  the  social  life  a  success,  namely,  one  instructor  for  every 
seven  or  eight  students.  A  part  of  their  scheduled  work  is  for 
them  to  be  on  hand  two  or  three  afternoons  and  evenings  for  social 
intercourse  with  the  students;  and  the  college  authorities  ought 
to  arrange  for  this  special  work. 

The  great  problem  in  the  scheme  of  the  social  life  is  what  to 
do  with  the  beginners  in  Spanish.  The  Spanish  schools  had  to 
face  that  question  last  year  and  will  have  to  do  so  again  this 
year.  Because  of  abnormal  conditions  there  are  a  large  number 
of  teachers  who  know  hardly  a  word  of  Spanish,  but  who  next 
fall  will  have  to  teach  that  language  to  their  long-suffering  classes ; 
and  they  must  learn  as  much  Spanish  as  possible  during  the 
summer.  Of  course  such  people  ought  not  to  teach  Spanish,  but 
it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.     If  beginners  are  put  in  the 
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same  house  and  at  the  same  tables  with  more  advanced  students, 
it  is  unfair  to  the  latter;  but  although  beginners  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  German  and  Erench  schools,  it  is  unwise  to 
exclude  them  from  the  Spanish.  My  only  suggestion  is  to  put 
the  beginners  together  in  one  house  for  three  weeks,  and  give 
them  the  best  teachers ;  that  is,  the  best  teachers  from  the  point 
of  view  of  drill,  plain  everyday  drill.  If  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  Spaniard  who  can  do  this  work,  an  American  who  has  a 
really  good  pronunciation  will  do  just  as  well,  or  better,  I  should 
say;  for  a  Spaniard  who  has  never  taught  beginners  is  unable 
to  cope  with  that  class  of  students  What  they  need  is  verb  drill, 
verb  series  from  morning  till  night ;  give  them  daily  one  grammar 
lesson,  one  reading  lesson,  one  conversation  lesson.  All  these 
lessons  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  approach  it  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Give  them  daily  a  half-hour's  drill  in  pronun- 
ciation; make  them  study  together  in  small  groups,  if  possible 
with  an  instructor  in  charge.  If  the  students  are  willing  to  work, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  they  are  most  anxious  to  learn,  after 
three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  follow  a  simple  conver- 
sation, to  understand  the  lectures,  and  to  join  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Spanish  house. 

Just  a  word  about  the  special  qualification  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  in  a  summer  school.  Of  course  they  should  be  natives 
of  the  foreign  country,  born  and  educated  there.  Instructors  of 
foreign  ancestry,  but  born  and  educated  in  this  country, 
usually  speak  the  foreign  language  fluently,  but  often  neither 
correctly  nor  idiomatically,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  either  French  or  German.  I  have  not  enough  expe- 
rience to  make  any  statement  about  Spanish  and  Italian,  but  I 
think  the  same  thing  holds  true.  The  teachers  must  be  able  and 
experienced ;  and  they  should  speak  the  English  language  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  American  secondary-school  and  college  condi- 
tions. I  used  to  think  that  instructors  newly  imported  from 
from  abroad,  without  the  knowledge  mentioned,  could  best  create 
the  desirable  foreign  atmosphere,  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  contrary  is  true.  Besides  all  the  qualities  which  any 
good   teacher   should  possess,    a   summer-school  instructior  must 
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have  some  additional  qualifications  that  might  not  be  so  important 
for  a  regular  high-school  or  college  teacher.  The  first  qualifica- 
tion is  adaptability.  There  are  only  six  weeks  of  instruction, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  getting  accustomed  to  new 
conditions.  Then  there  is  the  personal  and  professional  interest 
in  high-school  teachers ;  and  the  power  to  stimulate  and  influence 
grown-up  people. 

There  is  also  a  place  in  the  school  for  young  and  less  experienced 
foreign  instructors,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  work,  especially  in  the 
social  line,  can  be  done  by  them  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director.  A  summer  school  offers  an  excellent  training  for  young 
foreigners  in  this  country.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  some  of 
them  know  about  American  conditions  and  American  schools,  and 
they  show  great  astonishment  at  the  lack  of  information  about 
European  countries  among  American  teachers.  Such  foreign 
assistants  ought  to  have  enough  free  time  to  take  one  or  two 
courses  in  English,  perhaps  a  course  in  the  development  of  the 
American  public  school  system,  or  any  other  subject  that  will 
improve  their  knowledge  of  English  and  give  them  an  under- 
standing of  American  conditions. 

It  is  well  to  try  to  find  specialists  for  the  different  branches  of 
instruction.  There  may  be  college  instructors  of  the  best  univer- 
sity training  to  teach  advanced  courses  in  literature.  There  should 
be  instructors  who  have  special  training  in  phonetics  and  the 
teaching  of  pronunciation.  There  should  be  instructors  who  are 
musical  and  can  conduct  the  singing  of  foreign  songs.  And  there 
should  be  instructors  with  a  distinct  gift  socially,  who  can  arrange 
parties  and  excursions,  and  who  can  induce  the  students  of  the 
school  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  social  life  a  success.  Of  course 
it  is  difficult  to  get  together  in  this  country  a  faculty  that  has  all 
the  qualifications  just  mentioned,  and  under  the  best  conditions 
it  takes  one  or  two  summers  to  train  a  corps  of  instructors  for 
that  kind  of  summer-school  work.  It  is  a  gTeat  advantage,  almost 
a  necessity,  for  a  summer  school  to  hold  their  instructors  for 
several  consecutive  years. 

The  director  will  not  find  his  or  her  task  too  easy,  nor  will 
he  suffer  from  a  great  amount  of  spare  time.     He  ought  to  have 
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all  the  qualifications  whicli  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher 
and  in  addition  a  capacity  for  executive  work  in  organization  and 
administration,  the  ability  to  control  without  friction,  and  a  firm 
hand  to  enforce  those  regulations  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  school  a  success. 

It  seems  only  fair  that,  after  all  the  demands  I  am  making 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  a  modern-language  school,  I  should  have 
the  right  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents. First  of  all,  if  you  are  too  tired  after  your  school  year 
to  do  any  work,  do  not  attend  a  summer  school,  but  go  to  the 
country  and  rest,  and  wait  for  another  summer.  Do  not  write 
to  the  director  that  you  want  to  come  "just  for  the  atmosphere" 
for  a  few  weeks  only;  that  you  wish  to  be  a  listener  only;  and 
that  you  shall  not  take  the  examinations.  If  the  director  is 
experienced,  he  will  not  admit  you;  for  he  knows  that  students 
of  this  kind  injure  the  school.  If  you  go  to  a  summer  school, 
realize  that  your  promise  to  speak  nothing  but  the  foreign  lan- 
guage is  serious.  Do  not  allow  your  friends  to  come  and  see  you 
unless  they  too  can  speak  the  foreign  language  and  are  willing 
to  do  so.  The  regulation  that  you  are  not  to  do  any  work  in 
another  language  or  in  another  department  is  a  wise  one.  You 
will  understand  why  at  the  end  of  the  session,  if  not  now ;  so  do 
not  try  to  have  exceptions  made  for  you.  Do  not  take  too  many 
courses,  and  do  the  work  conscientiously  every  day.  Do  not  waste 
your  time  in  listening  to  courses  in  which  you  are  not  doing 
regular  work.  Do  not  sit  in  your  room  studying  all  day  long. 
Join  in  the  social  life  of  the  school.  You  will- gain  a  great  deal 
in  fluency  and  the  accurate  use  of  the  foreign  language  by  doing 
so,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  you  will  meet  pleasant  people 
with  whom  you  have  common  interests.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  of  a  summer  school  is  the  opportunity  for  young 
teachers  to  meet  those  more  experienced  among  the  students.  You 
will  learn  from  them  fully  as  much  as  from  the  instructors. 
Whether  the  summer  school  shall  be  a  place  of  delightful  memo- 
ries of  work  and  play,  rests  with  you  as  well  as  with  the  faculty 
and  the  college  authorities. 
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The  college  authorities  are  of  course  important  persons,  al- 
though the  summer-school  students  usually  see  little  of  them. 
Before  closing  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  school  director.  I  have  talked  about  the  manage- 
ment of  summer  schools  with  many  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  they  all  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  pay  for  the  large  number  of  instruc- 
tors needed.  Some  particularly  soft-hearted  directors  of  summer 
sessions  are  afraid  that  the  enforcement  of  isolation  and  concen- 
tration of  work  may  keep  students  away.  Of  course  it  is  four 
times  as  expensive  to  have  one  instructor  for  every  six  students 
as  to  have  one  for  every  twenty-four,  but,  as  I  said  before,  some 
of  the  work  could  be  done  by  young  foreigners  who,  for  the  sake 
of  the  experience  and  for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of 
taking  one  or  two  courses  in  English,  would  be  willing  to  serve 
for  a  small  salary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  tuition  fee  in  the  modern-language 
schools  should  not  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  other  subjects. 
The  work  is  certainly  done  on  so-called  laboratory  methods,  so 
an  extra  laboratory  fee  may  well  be  charged  for  it.  Students 
going  abroad  for  six  weeks  would  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more 
for  instruction  of  that  kind.  As  to  the  stricter  regulations,  my 
experience  is  that  the  students  are  grateful  for  them.  The  col- 
lege authorities  must  stand  behind  the  director  of  the  language 
school  and  help  him  to  keep  up  the  standards.  Students  who 
have  not  passed  examinations  in  a  satisfactory  way  should  not 
receive  a  certificate,  if  the  certificate  of  the  summer  school  is  to 
mean  anything  at  all. 

That  all  these  things  can  be  done  and  that  a  school  can  be  con- 
ducted on  these  principles  with  excellent  results  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  as  director  of  such  a  school  in  connection  with 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Middlebury  is  a  col- 
lege which  has  recognised  more  than  others  the  needs  of  modern- 
language  teachers  in  this  country,  and  it  has  given  over  almost 
its  entire  summer  session  to  intensive  work  in  modern  langiiages. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  summer  schools  for  modern  Ian- 
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guages  in  this  country  have  come  to  stay.  At  the  present  moment 
their  importance  is  intensified,  but  later  on,  when  Europe 
is  accessible  again  for  travel  and  study,  they  will  be  no  less 
important.  There  will  be  teachers  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
summer  study  in  this  country,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  go  abroad. 
There  will  be  teachers  who  are  not  ready  for  study  abroad,  who 
do  not  speak  the  foreign  language  fluently  enough,  and  who  know 
little  about  the  foreign  country.  They  need  the  kind  of  prelim- 
inary training  afforded  by  the  summer  school,  if  they  are  to  get 
real  benefit  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  And  there  will  be  teachers 
who  wish  to  spend  a  summer  working  particularly  in  methods  of 
teaching  in  American  schools  and  colleges,  a  subject  in  which 
they  could  receive  no  instruction  abroad. 

So  it  rests  with  the  colleges  and  universities  to  provide  in  this 
country  competent  language  schools,  not  only  one  or  two,  but  as 
many  as  are  needed  for  the  whole  country. 
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The  Extra-Curriculum  Activities  of  the 
High  School 

H.  T.  Steeper^  Pkincipal  Leavenworth  High  School, 
Leavenworth,,  Kansas. 

f " "'°""' "1^  the  announcement  for  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

I  high  school  for  the  year  1909  we  find  this  state- 
I  ment  in  substance:  The  high  school  can  take  no 
I  responsibility  for  the  social  life  of  the  students; 
$]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiriiiiiiiic$  this  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  the  home. 
I  I    Today  the  high  school  takes  a  position  practically 

I  I    the  reverse  of  this;  it  not  only  can  but  must  pro- 

Vide  largely  lor  the  social  education  oi  its  students, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  adolescent  is  the  necessity  to  be  doing.  Common  sense 
demands  that  this  need  be  satisfied  with  activities  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  instead  of  allowing  his  energies  to  be  dissipated  in 
the  formation  of  habits  costly  alike  to  the  individual  and  society. 
With  the  replacing  of  such  ^^ditions  as  the  woodpile  and  the  door- 
yard  pump  in  city  homes^^vater  and  gas  in  the  kitchen,  has 
passed  largely  the  boy's  oppoi'^nity  to  form  the  habit  of  respon- 
sibility for  contributing  to  th^_  group.  Moreover  the  same  con- 
ditions have  put  upon  him  the  necessity  for  finding  other  outlets 
for  his  activities.  The  modern  home  at  present  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  meet  these  needs.  In  many  homes  it  requires  all  the 
time  and  energies  of  both  parents  to  provide  an  adequate  living 
for  the  growing  household ;  in  a  large  number  of  homes  of  greater 
wealth  the  father  is  engrossed  in  his  business  affairs  and  the 
mother  in  social  obligations. 

In  a  democracy  some  institution  must  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  training  for  leadership  and  social  co-operation.  Under 
these  conditions  the  modem  school  has  logically  accepted  the  obli- 
gation. Assuming  this  obligation  will  assist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  misdirected  energy  in  the  school  and  also  that  of  building 
up  a  desirable  spirit  of  student  co-operation,  but,  of  course,  it 
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entails  problems  of  thoughtful  organization  and  careful  super- 
vision. The  successful  solution  of  these  problems  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  administration  to  use  foresight 
and  tact  to  develop  the  right  sort  of  student  leadership  and  the 
fine  co-operation  of  the  student  body  with  these  leaders.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  crucial  point  in  training  for  citizenship  in  a 
democracy. 

In  the  Leavenworth  high  school  one  of  the  chief  problems  has 
been  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  students'  social  life. 
Leavenworth  is  a  city  of  many  creeds  and  nationalities ;  it  is 
about  forty  per  cent  Catholic  and  twelve  per  cent  Jewish.  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  is  further  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  besides  the  usual  commercial  enterprises  we  have 
mines,  factories,  and  several  state  and  federal  institutions,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  large  military  posts.  In  this  community  dancing 
is  one  of  the  most  common  amusements  of  the  young  people. 
Until  three  years  ago  dances  conducted  by  the  students  under  the 
high  school  name  were  held  in  a  down  town  hall  and  a  majority 
of  those  participating  were  not  enrolled  in  the  high  school.  These 
parties  were  held  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
the  senior  annual,  junior  "prom,"  etc.,  and  were  not  officially 
recognized  by  the  administration  or  supervised  by  the  faculty. 
In  fact,  the-  junior  "prom"  was  often  held  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  Many  of  those  attending  were  college  students,  who 
brought  in  the  custom  of  using  dress  suits,  hacks  and  expensive 
flowers,  making  these  parties  too  costly  and  undemocratic  for  the 
average  high  school.  From  time  to  time  things  occurred  which 
brought  criticism  upon  the  board  of  education  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  high  school. 

The  first  step  in  remedying  these  conditions  was  a  requirement 
that  the  high  school  name  should  not  be  attached  to  any  student 
activity  unless  it  had  been  officially  recognized  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  was  sponsored  by  the  faculty.  Parents  and  guardians 
are  urged  to  attend  all  school  activities,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  junior-senior  reception,  to  which  alumni  might  be  invited, 
only  those  enrolled  in  the  high  school  can  attend  parties.  In  order 
to  have  a  hall  available  for  such  parties  it  was  necessary  to  replace 
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the  stationary  seats  of  the  auditormm  with  movable  ones.  This 
was  done  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  education 
and  having  consulted  some  of  the  local  ministers  in  regard  to 
bringing  such  social  affairs  into  the  high  school  building,  where 
conditions  favored  high  school  sponsorship.  Simplified  evening 
dress  for  girls  has  been  worked  out  by  the  girls  themselves  under 
the  leadership  of  the  faculty  sponsors,  and  the  evening's  expense 
to  the  individual  has  never  exceeded  twenty-five  cents  and  is 
usually  only  ten  or  fifteen.  A  good  orchestra  of  from  three  to 
five  pieces  furnishes  the  music,  and  punch  is  usually  served  for 
refreshment.  These  parties  begin  at  half  past  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  and  close  promj)tly  at  eleven.  They  are  strictly  social 
affairs  and  school  activities  are  financed  by  other  means.  A  large 
number  of  the  faculty  and  several  patrons  are  always  present 
and  take  part  freely  with  the  students.  The  usual  parties  of  the 
school  year  are  as  follows:  about  two  joint  freshmen-sophomore, 
two  junior-senior,  two  cadet  parties,  one  all-school,  a  Halloween 
masquerade  by  the  Boys'  Club  for  the  Girls'  Club,  a  Valentine 
return  party  by  the  girls,  a  reception  to  incoming  freshmen  and 
the  junior  reception  to  the  seniors  in  the  spring.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  for  any  of  these  parties,  if  there  seems  to  be  i 
demand,  entertainment  other  than  dancing  is  provided. 

As  a  further  means  of  caring  for  the  social  life  of  the  students 
a  Boys'  Club  and  a  Girls'  Club  have  been  organized  to  include 
as  members,  all  enrolled.  At  the  request  of  the  colored  stvidents, 
of  whom  there  are  about  fifty,  similar  provision  was  made  for 
them.  The  Girls'  Club  has  had  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  and 
allied  subjects  by  an  eminent  woman  physician,  has  held  a  Bed 
Cross  bazaar  at  which  they  cleared  one  hundred  dollars,  has  held 
meetings  with  general  programs  and  matinee  middy  dances  for 
girls.  The  Boys'  Club  has  held  '^smokeless  smokers"  at  which 
they  have  had  boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  student-faculty 
basketball  games,  and  discussions  of  boy  problems,  such  as  the 
effect  of  the  cigarette  on  the  high  school  boy  as  sho^\Ti  by  statis- 
tics collected  largely  by  the  boys  from  our  own  and  other  schools. 
Through  the  Boys'  Club  also,  and  in  connection  with  the  high 
school  office,  an  employment  bureau  is  maintained — an  advantage 
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to  both  the  boys  and  the  community,  particularly  at  this  time. 
In  connection  with  this  club  also  a  Boys'  Disciplinary  Committee 
is  selected,  three  seniors,  two  juniors,  one  sophomore  and  one 
freshman,  to  which  committee  are  referred  matters  of  poor  school 
citizenship  among  the  boys,  such  as  painting  the  building,  haz- 
ing, etc.  "Where  student  opinion  fails  to  be  effective  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  principal,  usually  with  a  specific  recommendation 
for  his  consideration.  The  girls  are  similarly  organized  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  past  two  years  this  plan  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  breaking  down  of  undesirable  school  traditions. 
At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  times  these  organizations  have 
combined  to  form  a  Goodfellows'  Club,  which  has  collected  food 
sufficient  to  provide  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
baskets,  and  personally  distributed  them  according  to  a  list  ap- 
proved by  the  Provident  Association  of  the  city.  They  have 
also  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  high  school  building,  with  candy, 
nuts  and  simple  presents  for  a  large  number  of  poor  children  of 
the  city. 

For  two  years  the  boys  have  maintained  a  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  fifty  members,  organized  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
one  of  the  city.  This  organization  has  done  the  decorating  for 
the  city  fall  festival,  has  helped  in  campaigning  for  a  bond  elec- 
tion for  a  community  house,  and  assisted  in  other  such  enterprises. 

In  the  fall  we  hold  a  class  tournament  in  debate,  followed  by 
inter-school  debates.  There  is  also  a  debating  society  of  the  boys 
called  the  Senate,  which  holds  semi-monthly  meetings  to  discuss 
current  topics  and  to  receive  practice  in  parliamentary  procedure. 

The  German  department  has  one  of  the  strong  clubs  of  the 
school,  numbering  about  seventy-five  members.  It  holds  monthly 
meetings,  puts  on  a  German  play,  and  holds  a  Kaffee  Klatsch 
and  a  spring  picnic. 

The  class  in  journalism  publishes  a  school  paper  twice  a  month. 
The  senior  class  puts  out  the  usual  school  annual. 

The  assembly  programs  are  planned  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  and  one  student  selected  from  each  class. 

We  have  the  usual  inter-school  athletic  contests  in  football, 
basketball  and  track.     By  class  contests  and  tournaments  in  all 
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these  sports  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach  as  many  of  the  boys  of 
the  school  as  possible.  An  Athletic  Council  composed  of  five 
members  of  the  faculty,  including  the  principal,  the  coach  and 
the  faculty  treasurer  and  the  various  captains  of  the  teams, 
the  student  advertising  manager  and  his  assistant,  and  a  boy 
and  a  girl  from  each  class,  decides  such  questions  as  the 
awarding  of  letters,  purchase  of  equipment,  prices  of  admissions 
and  general  policies.  There  is  also  an  "L"  Club,  made  up  of 
all  students  that  have  been  awarded  the  school  emblem  in  ath- 
letics or  debate.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  foster  good  sports- 
manship and  to  encourage  a  healthy  school  interest  in  these 
enterprises. 

Our  assembly  hall  has  a-  new  stage  fully  equipped  with  lights 
and  scenery,  so  that  in  addition  to  farces  given  from  time  to 
time  through  the  year,  we  are  able  to  stage  a  play  by  the  colored 
students,  a  junior  class  play  and  a  senior  class  play  under  the 
direction  of  our  faculty  dramatic  coach.  In  addition  to  these  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee  clubs,  accompanied  by  the  high  school 
orchestra,  present  an  operetta  coached  by  the  music  supervisor. 

Since  about  1895  the  high  school  has  maintained  a  company 
of  Cadets,  enrolling  in  various  years  from  twenty-five  to  fifty. 
From  the  officers  of  this  company  that  were  graduates  of  the 
school  many  have  gone  on  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  and  have 
become  officers  of  the  regular  army  and  navy.  Two  years  ago, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  which  created  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  our  high  school  met  the  government  requirement 
and  formed  a  battalion  consisting  of  two  white  companies  and  a 
colored  squad,  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  forty  boys.  Until 
the  pressure  of  the  war  increased  the  demand  for  officers  in  train- 
ing camps  the  government  furnished  us,  in  addition  to  rifles  and 
semaphore  flags,  which  are  still  retained,  a  full-time  drill  ser- 
geant from  the  Post.  This  battalion  drills  every  morning  thirty- 
five  minutes  before  school.  This  puts  them  in  physical  trim  for 
the  day's  work  and  at  the  same  time  they  receive  physical  train- 
ing credit  toward  graduation  for  this  work.  The  battalion  re- 
quires over  twenty-five  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  high 
school  principal  on  the  recommendation  of  the  drill  master. 
This  obviously  gives  opportunity  for  training  a  large  number  of 
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leaders,  and  provides  for  one  of  the  great  needs  of  American 
youth — the  ability  to  give  commands  and  to  execute  them  promptly 
and  accurately.  It  might  be  added  that  former  officers  of  our 
Cadet  company  filled  almost  every  office  in  Company  E  of  the 
National  Guard  which  went  to  Fort  Sill  last  fall. 

The  leaders  of  the  graduating  class  of  1916  were  persuaded 
by  the  administration  that  since  the  school  had  increased  from 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  almost  six  hundred  within  the 
last  few  years  there  must  be  among  the  seventy  graduates  many 
whose  parents  could  ill  afford  an  expensive  commencement.  Ac- 
cordingly a  movement  was  set  on  foot  that  ended  with  the  adop- 
tion by  the  class  of  the  official  high  school  cap  and  gown  of  gray. 
The  board  of  education  gladly  paid  the  rental,  as  this  was  a 
reform  in  which  they  were  much  interested.  Last  spring  the 
class  readily  voted  to  follow  the  example  of  the  former  class,  as 
the  innovation  had  met  with  such  favor  in  both  school  and  com- 
munity, and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal 
the  board  this  fall  adopted  a  resolution  making  this  a  permanent 
custom  of  commencement. 

All  these  organizations,  as  well  as  the  four  classes,  have  regular 
faculty  sponsors  who  attend  their  meetings,  counsel  them  in  their 
activities  and  keep  the  administration  in  touch  with  the  direction 
of  their  tendencies.  These  sponsors  are  appointed  by  the  prin- 
cipal. 

In  order  that  the  officers  of  these  organizations  and  the  captains 
of  athletic  teams  should  be  students  that  possess  ability,  leader- 
ship and  the  right  school  ideals,  and  that  the  honors  of  the  school 
should  not  go  to  the  undeserving,  a  system  of  primary  or  double 
election  was  readily  adopted  by  the  school  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  administration.  In  each  organization  a  committee  to  receive 
and  check  nominations  is  made  up  of  the  faculty  sponsor  or 
sponsors  and  a  girl  or  boy  or  both,  depending  on  whether  the 
membership  is  made  up  of  girls  or  boys  or  both,  I^ominations 
handed  in  by  the  students  are  canvassed  by  this  committee,  and 
students  that  are  failing  in  their  school  work,  or  that  would  not 
make  desirable  leaders  for  moral  reasons,  or  whose  attitude  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school  are  dropped  from  the 
list  of  nominations.  The  committee  is  required  to  find  at  least 
two  satisfactory  nominations  and  may  submit  five  or  more  for  a 
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ballot.  It  is  immediately  apparent  that  a  reasonably  good  selec- 
tion will  be  made;  and  after  three  years'  experience  with  this 
system  in  all  aqtivities  neither  faculty  nor  student  body  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  hasty,  haphazard  system. 

The  common  practice  of  placing  too  many  responsibilities  on 
a  few  able  students  has  at  least  three  marked  weaknesses:  it 
interferes  with  a  student's  opportunity  to  do  good  school  work; 
he  is  not  able  to  discharge  adequately  the  duties  of  all  his  offices ; 
it  establishes  a  narrow  limit  for  the  number  of  leaders  which  a 
school  may  develop.  We  seem  to  have  found  a  fairly  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  problem  by  the  adoption  of  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty,  which  worked  over  various  suggestions 
given  by  the  faculty  and  various  students.  The  report  as  adopted 
follows : 

1.  The  maximum  number  of  offices  and  positions  of  leader- 
ship which  may  be  held  by  a  student  in  the  high  school  shall  be 
as  follows: 

2  majors  and  2  minors,  or  * 

1  major  and  3  minors,  or 
4  minors. 

2.  Student  activities  are  classified  as  follows: 

Majors.  Minors. 

1.  Major  of  Cadets.  Assistant  Cheer  Leader. 

2.  Class  Presidents.  Asst.  Adv.  Mngr.  Athletics. 

3.  Editor  of  Annual.  President  of  Senate. 

4.  Business   Manager  President  German  Club. 

Annual.  Class  Officers  other  than 

5.  Captains  Athletic  President. 

J  Teams.  Captains  Cadet  Companies. 

6.  President  Boys'  Club.     Members  of  Athletic  Council. 

7.  President  Girls'  Club. 

8.  Editor  School  Paper. 

9.  Circulation  Manager 

^  School  Paper.  ; 

10.  Head  Cheer  Leader. 

11.  Advertising  Manager  Athletics. 

12.  Business  Manager  School  Paper. 

Once  these  leaders  are  selected  the  administration  spends  suf- 
ficient time  with  them  in  personal  conferences  to  insure  leader- 
ship of  the  right  sort  in  the  school. 
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The  Personality  of  the  Teacher 

Walter  H.  Young,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
St.  Johnsbuky,  Vt. 

School  Discipline  IV. 

1^""""""°"" 'fOME  years  ago  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  ob- 

\    serve  the  work  of  two  special  teachers,  each  highly 

I    skilled  in  the  subjects  taught,  each  of  many  years' 

I    experience.     The  one,  a  teacher  of  music,  was  a 

f  jiiiiiiiiiiuaiiuHi t^   naan  fully  six  feet  in  height,  robust,  strong  as  an 

I  i   ox,    and  the  possessor  of  a   splendid  bass   voice. 

I  I    The  other,  a  teacher  of  drawing,  was  a  short,  slen- 

4i}iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic«i>    .  ,  1-1  1  ,      ,  •         1 

der  woman,   her  eye   bright  and  penetrating,  her 

voice  subdued  and  firm.  How  did  these  two  teachers  compare  as 
disciplinarians  ?  The  man  was  utterly  helpless,  lost  his  temper 
on  slight  provocation,  and  required  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
assistant  teachers  to  keep  order  during  the  music  period.  These 
same  pupils  would  pass  to  the  drawing  recitation  and  sit  quietly  in 
their  seats  without  the  least  thought  of  causing  disorder.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  there  were  twenty  or  eighty  pupils  in  the 
room,  every  boy  and  every  girl  was  attending  strictly  to  work. 

Why  this  difference  ?  Why  should  pupils  know  almost  instinc- 
tively that  one  person  can  govern,  and  that  another  cannot  ?  Why, 
with  equally  good  education  and  training,  should  Mr.  A  succeed 
and  Mr.  B  fail  in  discipline?  The  answer  is  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  success  or  failure  depends  upon  personality. 
Education,  school  management,  ability  to  instruct  are  necessary; 
but  without  good  personality  they  do  not  assure  success. 

Definition. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Nearly  all  successes  and  failures  are  attributed 
thereto.  Vague,  indefinite  terms  are  employed  to  describe  it;  too 
often  it  becomes  something  complex  and  intangible  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader ;  it  therefore  means  little  to  the  average  teacher  who 
would  grow  in  efficiency  and  power. 
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-  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  abstruse  terminology,  good  teaching 
personality  is  the  outward  expression  of  genuine,  refined,  sym- 
pathetic and  virile  manhood  or  v^omanhood.  Genuine,  because 
boys  and  girls  readily  detect  the  fraud  and  the  cheat;  refined, 
cultivated,  courteous  in  voice  and  speech,  modest  in  manner  and 
dress;  sympathetic  with  the  problems  and  difiiculties  of  parents 
and  children;  a  man  or  a  woman  whose  example  inspires  others 
to  right  conduct,  whose  virility  and  energy  arouses  to  productive 
effort  and  secures  a  ready  response. 

-■        •  The  Man. 

To  sum  up,  our  teacher  of  good  personality  must  be  a  man  In 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  More  and  more  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  insisting  upon  a  high  morale,  a  superior  standard  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  among  its  rank  and  file.  The  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  has  done  much  to  foster  and  promote 
this  esprit  de  corps.  The  public,  too,  demand  a  higher  type  of 
service  than  formerly.  Many  habits  and  petty  vices,  which  in 
other  vocations  do  not  impair  the  usefulness  of  a  man,  render  him 
undesirable  for  teaching.  The  teacher  therefore  must  be  a  man 
whose  character  commands  confidence,  and  whose  habits  are  irre- 
proachable. To  these  we  add  other  and  positive  qualities,  such  as 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  school  work,  both  management  and  in- 
struction, close  application  to  his  duties,  self-control,  honesty,  cour- 
tesy, a  willingness  to  do  more  than  is  absolutely  required  of  him, 
niixing  easily  with  pupils  and  people  generally,  thus  being  a  man 
among  men. 

What  has  been  said  of  man  applies  with  equal  force,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  women. 

Can"  Teaching  Personality  Be  Acquired  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "Effectiveness  in  school  work  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  power  and  charm  of  the  teacher — to  the  beautji 
and  force  of  personality."  What  hope  then  for  the  one  who  lacks 
to  all  appearances  this  power  and  charm  ?  Is  he  doomed  to  failure  ? 
Should  he  give  up  teaching  and  seek  some  other  occupation? 
Many  a  teacher  in  the  midst  of  failure  and  trying  conditions  has 
asked  himself  these  questions. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  natural-born  teacher.  Undoubt- 
edly some  persons  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  just  the 
same  as  others  display  a  genius  for  painting  or  sculpture  or  science. 
Yet  the  natural  teacher  is  seldom  found,  and  even  then  needs- 
careful  training  to  insure  success.  No,  teaching  personality  is 
not  a  God-given  power,  an  inborn  quality  of  the  soul.  With  the- 
exception  of  the  few  who  are  physically,  temperamentally  or  men- 
tally disqualified  for  this  kind  of  work,  every  normal  man  and 
woman  can  reasonably  expect  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 
Some  will  have  gi'eater  difficulties  to  overcome,  it  is  true,  but 
these  barriers  are  not  insurmountable. 

What  leads  us  to  this  conclusion  ?  We  have  seen  the  country  boy, 
green,  awkward,  bashful,  transformed  into  the  university  student, 
become  a  cultured  gentleman  and  welcomed  in  any  drawing-room, 
occupying  a  responsible  position  in  one  of  our  leading  colleges 
and  respected  by  students  and  community.  We  have  seen  the 
idle,  shiftless  and  thoughtless  boy  changed  into  the  alert,  careful 
and  far-seeing  business  man.  There  are  many  instances  furnishing, 
ample  evidence  that  teaching  personality  can  be  acquired. 

We  give  at  this  point  three  questions  which  will  enable  each 
teacher  to  judge  whether  his  personality  has  adapted  itself  to  his 
school  and  community: 

1.  Are  your  relations  with  your  pupils  pleasant  and  your 
influence  over  them  wholesome  ? 

2.  Do  you  have  many  cases  of  discipline,  and  do  you  con- 
stantly keep  correcting  and  punishing  your  pupils  ? 

3.  Do  you  get  along  pleasantly  with  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ? 

l^ow,  if  the  answers  to  any  or  all  of  these  questions  are  un- 
favorable the  teacher  should  not  blame  the  children  or  the  parents ; 
the  trouble  lies  with  himself;  he  should  find  out  wherein  he  is 
failing  and  correct  the  fault. 

Some  Characteristics  of  Teaching  Personality. 

What  are  some  characteristics  of  teaching  personality,  and  how 
may  they  be  acquired? 

In  the  first  place,  a  person  to  be  pleasing  must  observe  certain 
rules  of  dress  and  external  appearance.     Tooth  paste,  clean  linen- 
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and  shoe  blacking  are  quite  cheap,  even  in  these  days  of  high 
cost  of  living.  The  teacher  should  be  dressed  neatly  and  attrac- 
tively, not  necessarily  expensively.  As  one  writer  has  said:  "'V 
slovenly,  unkempt  appearance  does  not  go  with  the  nature  bom. 
to  be  a  leader.  Genius  may  burn  in  the  brain  beneath  the  tum- 
bled hair,  inspiration  throb  in  the  heart  that  beats  under  an  un- 
tidy gown,  shoes  nm  do^vn  to  the  heel  may  climb  poetic  heights, 
but  personal  carelessness  cannot  belong  to  the  individual  who 
expects  to  exert  an  all-around,  strong,  uplifting  influence  upon 
human  nature  in  the  mass." 

We  may  name  as  the  second  characteristic  of  teaching  person- 
ality the  way  in  which  the  teacher  carries  himself  in  the  treatment 
of  other  people,  whether  pupil,  parent  or  associate.  Is  he  cross, 
uneven  in  disposition,  self-willed,  tactless,  disregarding  the  rights 
of  others,  unable  to  see  but  one  side  of  a  question,  indifferent  to 
the  finer  sensibilities,  or  possibly  even  coarse  in  speech  and  rude 
in  manner  ?  Such  a  one  makes  enemies  needlessly,  and  destroys 
his  influence.  The  first  instinct  of  a  true  lady  or  gentleman  is 
a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Surely  every  teacher  can 
acquire  to  a  considerable  degree  pleasing  manners,  tactfulness  in 
dealing  with  people,  and  a  right  attitude  towards  pupils  and 
parents. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  externals — personal  appearance  and 
manners.  The  third  characteristic  of  personality  pertains  to  the 
soul,  to  the  inner  man  as  he  really  is.  For  our  outward  life  is 
as  a  whole  an  expression  of  our  inward  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Our  personality  at  any  time  may  be  said  to  be  the  sum-total  of 
the  reactions  of  the  world  upon  us  and  of  our  reactions  upon  the 
world.  The  true  man,  whose  honesty,  fairness  and  good  inten- 
tions in  dealing  with  pupils  are  never  questioned,  is  a  tower  of 
strength  in  any  school.  The  pupils  accept  his  decisions  without 
hesitation.  The  fact  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  thinks  that 
he  gets  a  "square  deal"  engenders  a  spirit  of  contentment  and 
loyalty  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  teacher  then  must  have  the  right  attitude  towards  his  work, 
towards  the  people  with  whom  he  associates.  He  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  community,  not  the  community  to  him.     He  must 
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possess  inner  qualities  of  love  and  goodwill  towards  all,  a  genuine 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  coupled  with  a  high  ideal  of  the  task  in 
hand.  If  he  is  filled  with  such  a  spirit,  his  success  is  largely 
assured. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  the  expression,  "love  and  goodwill 
towards  all."  This  is  not  a  namby-pamby,  maudlin  sentiment,  but 
states  the  attitude  of  the  teacher.  If  a  child  needs  punishing, 
do  it,  but  do  it  in  love  for  his  best  good.  If  a  boy  needs  a  sound 
thrashing  and  you  are  convinced  that  nothing  else  will  make  hiih. 
a  better  boy,  why,  thrash  him  good  and  hard,  but  do  it  not  in 
resentment  and  in  malice,  but  in  love,  intending  it  for  the  boy's 
best  good. 

Weak  Peksonality  and  Bad  Discipline. 

In  the  present  discussion  we  have  emphasized  the  postive  and 
constructive  elements  of  personality.  It  seems  wise  at  this  point 
to  digress  briefly  and  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain characteristics  react  upon  parents  and  pupils. 
■  1.  Tactlessness.  Some  men  cannot  get  along  smoothly  with 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  They  needlessly  offend 
their  pupils  when  a  different  kind  of  treatment  would  win  their 
approval.  Parents  sometimes  have,  or  fancy  they  have,  griev- 
ances. Occasionally  a  mother  is  loud  in  denouncing  the  methods 
of  Miss  A.  If  the  tactful  superintendent  can  get  tactful  Miss  A. 
and  the  mother  together  for  ten  minutes,  he  will  see  the  two 
walking  down  the  corridor  arm  in  arm,  happy  and  chummy  as 
you  please.  'Now  Miss  B  may  resent  any  interference,  maintain 
her  dignity — as  she  sees  it — and  have  a  first  class  row.  The  tact- 
ful superintendent  will  not  send  an  irate  parent  to  Miss  B. 

2.  Ill-hreeding.  If  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  quiet,  digni- 
fied and  reserved,  is  noisy,  boisterous,  undignified,  rude  and  un- 
gentlemanly  in  behavior,  he  will  soon  have  the  same  kind  of  a 
school.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  school  reflects  the  teacher.  For 
an  ill-bred,  boorish  teacher  to  preside  over  a  thoroughly  orderly 
group  of  boys  and  girls  is  anomalous.  Personality  is  too  infec- 
tious to  admit  of  such  a  possibility. 

3.  Voice.     The  importance  of  a  clear,  well-modulated  voice 
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is  well  stated  by  Bagley  in  his  School  Discipline,  from  whicli  wp 
quote:  > 

"The  teacher's  voice  is  a  factor  of  large  importance  in  disci- 
pline, and,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  difficulty  in  modifying  the 
'natural'  tendencies  in  speaking,  it  is  a  factor  that  is  controllable 
in  a  measure  seldom  recognized  by  those  engaged  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  principal  evils  to  be  avoided  or  counteracted, 
are:  1,  the  shrill,  high-pitched,  rasping  voice;  2,  unnecessarily 
loud  or  'noisy'  voice ;  3,  the  inarticulate  voice  which  fails  to  enun- 
ciate distinctly;  4,  the  thin,  feeble  voice  which  lacks  vigor  and 
force;  and,  5,  the  monotonous  voice  which  lulls  pupils  to  somno- 
lence through  lack  of  emphasis.  By  taking  thought  each  one  of 
these  defects  may  ordinarily  be  remedied,  at  least  in  part — and 
any  slight  improvement  is  a  clear  gain.  The  'noisy'  voice  is  per- 
haps the  one  most  inimical  to  order,  for,  by  suggestion,  it  gives 
rise  to  noise  and  confusion  throughout  the  classroom.  The  feeble 
voice,  the  inarticulate  voice,  and  the  monotonous  voice  are  usually 
amenable  to  treatment  through  appropriate  exercises." 

4.  LacTc  of  Sympathy.  Some  teachers  have  no  sympathy  with 
their  pupils ;  teacher  and  pupil  live  and  move  in  different  worlds ; 
between  them  there  is  a  "great  gulf  fixed."  In  such  cases  mis- 
understandings continually  arise.  Some  teachers  realize  this  and 
desire  to  remedy  it,  but  cannot.  A  good  starting  point  is  for 
teacher  and  pupils  to  get  together  on  some  common  project,  as  a 
game,  a  Christmas  tree,  or  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  some  poor 
family. 

5.  Ungovemed  Temper.  This  is  a  frequent  source  of  merri- 
ment to  the  pupils.  If  they  find  their  teacher  flies  into  a  rage 
at  slight  provocation,  they  will  give  him  ample  opportunity  to 
do  so.  ISTo  person  is  fit  to  govern  others  until  he  can  govern  him- 
self.    This  holds  good  in  other  occupations  as  well  as  in  teaching. 

6.  Weakness  of  Will.  This  trait  of  personality  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  failure  to  discipline,  for  the  teacher  yields  when  firmness 
is  required;  his  will  is  dominated  by  a  stronger  will.  If  this 
weakness  is  incurable,  an  innate  weakness  of  the  soul,  the  young 
man  would  better  seek  some  other  occupation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  confidence  in  one's  self,  or  to  inexperi- 
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ence,  this  defect  may  be  overcome.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  super- 
visory officers  to  support  and  advise  such  a  one. 

Weakness  of  will  leads  to  procrastination.  Punishment  for 
wrong-doing  is  deferred  or  never  inflicted.  To  be  efficacious  the 
penalty  must  follow  surely  and  swiftly. 

In  this  discussion  of  school  discipline  the  teacher  is  the  great 
central  fact.  We  assume  that  the  school  becomes  what  the  teacher 
makes  it,  that  normal  children  will  as  a  rule  respond  to  right 
influences,  and  that  children  prefer  to  be  well-disciplined.  Expe- 
rience amply  justifies  the  validity  of  these  three  assumptions. 


Wild  Asters 

Without  a  touch  from  human  hand 

Or  glance  of  human  love^, 

These  gypsy  children  of  our  land, 

This  ragged,  vagrant,  outlaw  band, 

These  will-o-wisps  above 

Our  snags  and  snarls,  in  gala  dress. 

Weave  us  a  lace  of  beauteousness. 

Alda  D.  Leaw. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  colleges  have  shown  to  the  entire  world  their  remarkable  versa- 
tility, in  connection  with  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  the  past  four 
years  of  war.  Their  programs  have  been  turned  up-side-down,  their 
teaching  force  has  been  disrupted,  their  income  has  been  made  uncer- 
tain, the  student  body  has  been  decimated.  Yet  they  have  gone  serenely 
on,  altering  their  plans  according  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  and 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions  with  a  promptness  and  serenity 
that  calls  forth  admiration.  The  way  they  have  demonstrated  their 
fitness  disarms  criticism,  proves  their  worth  in  the  past  and  is  a  most 
encouraging  augury  for  the  future.  As  in  the  case  of  many  a  stalwart 
youth  they  have  shown  themselves  to  the  whole  world  as  physically 
and  morally  "fit." 

The  colleges  are  fearlessly  facing  the  future.  There  will  be  some 
new  adaptations  to  changed  conditions,  but  essentially  we  believe  that 
their  work  will  go  on  much  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  war  has  emphasized  the  need  and  value  of  technical  and  indus- 
trial education,  to  be  sure.  But  it  has  also  demonstrated  the  supreme 
value  of  capacity  for  leadership  and  for  the  command  of  men.  The  old 
college  plan  and  discipline  gave  the  country  a  large  proportion  of  its 
officers  in  a  time  of  need.  The  classroom,  the  ball  field,  the  associa- 
tion of  earnest,  thoughtful  men  in  the  life  of  the  college  gave  adapta- 
bility, poise,  self-mastery,  which  made  possible  real  leadership.  These 
"were  more  vital  than  merematters  of  curriculum.  The  old  debate  will 
still  go  on,  as  to  which  is  more  important  and  useful,  classical  or 
industrial  discipline.  We  are  almost  persuaded  that  it  does  not  matter. 
President  Eliot  is  said  to  have  cured  himself  of  credulity  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  We  believe  that  many  a  man  has  made  himself  a  good 
salesman  or  an  expert  mechanic  by  the  mental  discipline  which  he  ob- 
tained in  the  classical  recitation  room.  The  truth  is,  each  individual 
must  study  himself,  and  whatever  he  plans  to  do  in  life  he  will  need 
and  find  valuable  any  discipline  which  is  undertaken  in  dead  earnest 
with  a  view  of  getting  for  himself  all  there  is  in  it  and  proving  him- 
self "fit."  The  mission  of  the  colleges  is  to  fit  men  to  "go  over  the 
top"  in  whatever  they  undertake.  They  have  done  wonders  in  fulfilling 
this  mission  in  the  past.  They  will  do  the  same  in  the  future,  with 
some  slight  changes,  perhaps,  but  essentially  as  before.  Long  live  the 
college !  It  is  the  "salvator"  of  the  individual  and  of  the  social  state. 


While  the  colleges  are  discontinuing  their  courses  in  Military 
scientific  work,  high  schools  here  and  there  are  just  taking  up  military 
Training  and  swinging  back  into  their  pre-war  lines  of  academic  or 
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work  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course,  with  paid  instructors  whose 
whole  time  is  to-be  devoted  to  this  subject.  We  believe  that  there  are 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  this  training  which  would  justify  its  in- 
clusion as  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  boys'  high  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. First,  it  teaches  respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to  order, 
cardinal  virtues  which  no  longer  seem  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
home  training  of  the  majority  of  our  American  youth.  Then  it  teaches 
co-ordination  of  effort,  or  "teamwork;"  requires  the  individual  to 
bring  himself  into  accord,  mentally  and  physically,  with  a  number  o^ 
other  individuals.  Finally,  it  teaches  the  boy  to  stand  erect,  to  throw 
his  shoulders  back,  to  breathe  deeply,  to  maintain  at  all  times  an 
alert,  manly  bearing,  instead  of  the  shiftless,  slouchy  attitude  habitual 
to  so  many  boys.  And  since  a  well-trained,  alert  body  is  absolutely 
essential  if  one  is  to  have  an  alert,  well-trained  mind,  making  good 
soldiers  of  the  boys  is  taking  a  long  step  towards  making  them  good 
scholars. 


Opponents  of  universal  military  training  maintain  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, that  it  is  expensive,  that  it  savors  of  autocracy  and  has  no 
place  in  a  country  of  democratic  ideals,  and  least  of  all  in  a  public 
high  school.  The  speed  with  which  we  raised,  equipped,  and  trained  ai^ 
army  after  this  country's  entrance  into  the  war  shows  that  they  are 
right  so  far  as  any  actual  military  need  of  a  student-army  is  con- 
cerned; but  as  we  have  shown  above,  there  are  other  needs  than  the 
'purely  military  one  which  will  be  served  by  this  training,  and  we  be- 
•  lieve  it  to  be,  if  not  actually  necessary,  at  least  highly  desirable.  The 
expense  is  not  great,  and  it  is  distributed.  The  city  pays  the  instruc- 
.  tor  and  buys  the  necessary  arms  when  the  work  is  started ;  the  boys  buy 
their  own  uniforms.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  boys  will  become  in,- 
fected  with  the  germs  of  autocracy  in  the  one  or  two  hours  a  week  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  military  instructor,  and  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  discipline,  courtesy,  respect  for  law  and  order^ 
and  willingness  to  submit  to  the  commands  of  those  in  a  position  of 
authority  are  desirable  qualities  even  in  the  most  democratic  of  de- 
mocracies. 


In  times  like  the  present  the  teacher  has  a  legitimate  and  useful  rolie 
to  fill  as  a  propagandist.  Attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  of  late 
by  high  officials  of  the  government  and  others  to  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence the  teachers  have  in  shaping  public  opinion.  But  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  important  function,  judgment  aJid  tact  should  be  used,  or 
■  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  teacher  may  easily  become  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  parents,  and  instead  of  being  productive  of  good, 
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become  the  cause  of  more  or  less  hostility  and  friction  between  the 
home  and  the  school.  A  little  girl  oi  our  acquaintance  recently  an- 
nounced at  breakfast  that  she  was  not  going  to  eat  any  more  Cream  of 
Wheat,  because  her  teacher  said  that  we  must  save  wheat  for  the  sol- 
diers. It  happened  that  Cream  of  Wheat  was  the  only  breakfast  cereal 
she  cared  for,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  her  parents  per- 
suaded her  that  it  was-  all  right  for  her  to  continue  in  her  use  of  it. 
On  another  occasion  she  came  home  feeling  deeply  humiliated  because 
she  was  the  only  one  in  the  class  who  did  not  have  any  thrift  stamps-. 
The  fact  that  she  had  a  savings  account,  a  Liberty  Bond,  War  Savings 
.Stamps,  and  membership  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  was  saving  her  pennies 
for  the  support  of  a  French  war-orphan,  was  of  no  avail.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  her  until  some  thrift  stamps  were  purchased,  so  that  she 
could  tell  her  teacher  she  had  some.  Such  incidents  as  these  show  how 
careful  the  teacher  must  be,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  in  her  dis- 
cussion of  issues  which  are  too  large  for  her  little  charges  to  under- 
stand, and  in  her  urging  of  policies  which  may  conflict  with  carefully 
worked  out  and  consistently  followed  plans  of  the  parents.  ; 


"One  of  the  oldest  and  subtlest  philosophies  in  the  world  teaches 
that  the  whole  of  history  consists  in  the  struggle  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil.  It  teaches  that  now  one,  now 
the  other,  is  uppermost,  but  that  as  the  good  principle  overcomes  the 
.evil,  or  as  the  evil  principle  overcomes  the  good,  so  mankind  marches 
forward  to  freedom  or  so  it  falls  back  into  serfdom  and  slavery.  This 
great  struggle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  has  taken,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  the  form  of  a  contest  between  two  political 
and  social  principles  which  cannot  live  together  in  this  world.  And 
that  is  why  this  contest  must  be  settled  by  force  of  arms.  If  those 
two  principles  had  anything  in  common,  an  adjustment  between  therri 
might  possibly  be  reached;  but  each  principle  absolutely  excludes  the 
other.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  a  generation  ago,  'This  nation  can- 
not exist  half  slave  anrl  half  free,'  so  it  may  be  said  today,  'This  world 
cannot  exist  half  despotism  and  half  democracy.'  Democracy  must  in 
its  way  dispose  of  despotism  or  despotism  will  in  its  way  overcome 
■democracy.  Therefore  it  is  to  no  ordinary  contest  that  this  nation 
■goes  forward.  It  is  to  no  struggle  as  to  which  one  may  be  for  a  mo- 
ment indifferent.  It  is  to  the  deepest  and  most  tremendous  conflict 
that  all  history  records."  So  says  Mcholas  Murray  Butler,  in  "A 
■World  in  Ferment." 


Book  Reviews 

THE  FOX  SEEIES  OF  EEADERS.  The  Fox  Primer,  The 
First  Eeader,  The  Second  Reader  and  the  Fox  Manual  for  Teaching  Read- 
ing with  the  Fox  Readers.  By  Florence  C.  Fox,  Ed.  B.,  and  Ph.  B.,  spe- 
cialist in  Educational  System,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  author 
of  Fox's  Indian  Primer,  with  illustrations  by  Norman  Jacobsen.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Price  50  cents,  except  the  Manual,  which  is  40  cents. 

In  this  series  the  Primer  is  a  phonetic  reader.  The  Fox  Manual  for 
Teaching  Reading  contains  a  large  amount  of  material  that  will  be  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  any  teacher,  no  matter  w^hat  system  of  read- 
ing she  may  be  using.  The  volumes  are  in  the  main  attractively  bound 
and  printed ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to  one  of  the  pictures,  which 
represents  a  child  holding  up  an  animal  by  the  tail,  head  down,  and  put- 
ting it  into  a  bag.  We  feel  that  teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  deal- 
ing with  children  to  guard  against  suggesting  anything  that  is  unkind 
in  their  treatment  of  the  lower  animals.  Furthermore,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  artist,  we  have  been  puzzled  to  determine  what  kind  of  an 
animal  the  child  in  this  case  seems  to  be  abusing.  There  are  many  sys- 
tems of  reading  and  ea,ch  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  To  an 
impartial  student  there  are  some  manifest  advantages  in  the  plan  used 
in  this  series.  Undoubtedly  advocates  of  other  systems  would  find  some 
disadvantages.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  a 
large  use  of  these  attractively  bound,  well  printed  and  comprehensive 
books.  F.  H.  P. 

WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH.  A  Course  in  Composition  and 
Ehetoric.  By  Erie  E.  Clippinger  (Indiana  State  Normal  School).  Silver 
Burdett  &  Co.     Price  $1.28. 

This  volume  presents  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the  materials  for  a 
full  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  in  secondary  schools.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  pupil  a  real  ability  to  express  his  thought  accurately 
and  forcefully.  The  subject  is  made  interesting  from  the  start  and  the 
student  cannot  fail  to  see  how  much  a  good  command  of  Eng- 
lish will  add  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  his  equipment  for 
life.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  or  left  out.  The  style 
of  the  author  exemplifies  the  principles  which  are  laid  down 
for  the  pupil  and  the  suggestions  which  are  made  for  the  use 
of  teachers  of  this  important  subject  cover  their  needs  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  The  "publishers  have  contributed  their  part  in  the  making  of  an  at- 
tractive and  complete  manual  which  will  evidently  take  its  place  as  a 
leading  text-book  in  this  subject. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.  By  George  Malcolm 
Stratton.  Pi'ofessor  of  Psycholog'y  in  the  University  of  California.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $3.51. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  investigation  of  the  origin,  growth 
and  nature  of  the  religious  feelings  which  have  found  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  the  human  race.  The  author  is  peculiarly  cautious  in  his  method. 
He  tries  to  guard  against  founding  his  conclusions  on  expressions  about 
their  religious  experiences  by  persons  who,  when  questioned,  might  nat-- 
urally  give  answers  which  they  thought  would  be  expected,  rather  than, 
those  which  were  real.  He  tries  to  find  the  facts  by  taking-  the  acts  and 
statements  of  people  in  moments  when  they  were  off  their  guard ;  and 
by  a  careful  sifting  of  historical  data.  The  result  isi  a  most  suggestive 
and  helpful  presentation  of  the  facts  of  man's  religious  experiences  and 
their  sienificance.     The  book  is  at  once  profound,  reverent  and  practical.. 

AMERICAN  CHARITIES.  By  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.  D.  Third  edition. 
Revised  by  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  Ph.  D.,  with  biogi*aphical  notes  by 
George  E.  Howard,  Ph.  D.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Price  $2.50,  net. 
This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  movement  of  thought  and  practice 
which  has  been  most  remarkable  in  rich  and  prosperous  America.  The 
seed  thought  behind  the  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus :  "It  is  more  blessed  to  gfive  than  to  receive."  But  charities  have 
become  a  science  in  these  modern  days.  This  comprehensive  volume  gives 
a  history  of  poverty,  a  definition  of  the  dependent  classes,  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  administration  and  financing  of  charities,  and 
directions  for  solvinor  the  problems  of  organization.  The  chapter  on 
"Bependent  Children"  will  be  especially  interesting  and  valuable  to  ed- 
ucators. 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  HOME  NURSING.  A  Practical  Text  for 
Girls  and  Women  for  Home  and  School  Use.  By  Louisa  C.  Lippitt,  R.  N., 
assistant  professor.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  vii.^ 
256  pages.    World  Book  Company.     Price  $1.28. 

Explains  the  means  by  which  girls  and  women  may  attain  health  and 
happiness  and  lay  foundations  for  sane  and  vigorous  lives  in  after  years» 
Not  only  are  the  rules  set  forth,  but  the  reasons  which  underlie  them  are 
made  clear.  Directions  are  given  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infection 
from  cases  of  communicable  disease  and  for  tlie  care  of  oneself  and  one's 
family  in  cases  of  accident  or  sickness.  An  excellent  addition  to  Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Ritchie's  well  known  "New  World  Science"  series. 

FOOD  PREPARATION.  A  Laboratory  Guide  and  Note  Book  for  High 
School  Classes  in  Domestic  Science.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Beth  Warren 
Josserand.    The  Manual  Arts  Press.    Price  $1.25,  each. 
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A  combination  of  laboratory  g\iide  and  students'  note  book,  particu- 
larly valuable  for  its  subject  matter  and  for  its  form.  It  is  in  the  loose 
lea,f  style  of  binding  which  enables  the  student  to  add  her  own  notes,  rec- 
ipes, et<»,.  It  will  stimulate  research  work  and  experimentation  and 
g-reatly  increase  the  pupil's  sense  of  acquisition  and  ownership  since  her 
textbook  will  be  partly  written  by  herself  and  will  be  a  record  of  her  own 
experience  as  well  as  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  others, 

YAEN  AND  CLOTH  MAKING.  An  Economic  Study.  By  Mary  Lois 
Kissell,  A.  M.    Macmillan  Company.      Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  colleg-e  a.nd  normal  school  text-book,  the  object  of  which  is 
"to  awaken  in  the  student  a  deeper  appreciation  for  economic  values." 
The  text  closely  follows  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  spinning  and 
weaving.  It  is  a  timely  and  valuable  treatise  for  specializing  classes  in 
industrial  economics. 

THE  IDEAL  CATHOLIC  LITERAEY  READERS,  BOOK  I.  By  a  Sister 
of  St.  Joseph,  author  of  The  Ideal  Sound  Exemplifier.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price  64  cents. 

These  books  are,  as  might  be  inferred,  largely  made  up  of  selections 
from  Catholic  literature  of  a  more  or  less  religious  cast.  They  are  well 
made  books  with  fairly  good  illustrations,  and  teach  through  biographi- 
cal incidents  mainly,  lessons  of  physical,  intellectual,  patriotic,  esthetic, 
and  religious  value. 

EDUCATION  EOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  LIFE.  By.  Irving  Edgar  Miller. 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  textbook  in  the  principles  of  education  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  in  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  institutes  and  reading 
circles.  The  starting  point  of  the  argument  is  at  the  biological  point  of 
view.  The  author  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  aim  of  ed- 
ucation, of  the  nature  of  the  child,  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  throughout  the  volume  the  parent  as  well  as  the  teacher  will  find  , 
much  material  that  will  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  young*  people  of 
all   ages. 

■  THS  SPY,  A  TALE  OF  THE  NEUTRAL  GROUND.  By  James  Fenimore' 
dooper,  abridg-ed  by  Beatrice  A.  Griffin.  Introduction  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane. 
Illustrations  by  J.  J.  Bridgeman.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price  64  cents. 

A  very  attractive  school  edition  of  an  old,  well-known,  and  always 
popular  book. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  By  Thomas  Alexander, 
'file  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

This  volume  is  timely  in  view  of  thfe  new  and  more  critical  attitude  of ' 
the  public  mind  in  America,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  in  re- 
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gard  to  German  methods  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  author 
states  that  the  studies  upon  which  his  book  is  based  were  made  before 
the  war  broke  out.  He  finds  that  "a  careful  study  of  the  Prussian  school 
system  will  cohvince  any  unbiased  reader  that  the  Prussian  citizen  can- 
not be  free  to  do  and  act  for  himself."  It  is  well  that  the  American 
"mind's  eye"  should  at  last  be  free  from  the  cataracts  that  have  for  a 
long  time  obscured  its  vision  of  German  educational  methods. 

THE  PLAY  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE.  By  Henry  S. 
Curtis.     Maamillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
EDUCATION,  as  from  time  to  time  he  has  contributed  articles  upon  this 
subject,  which  for  years  has  been  his  specialty.  In  this  volume  he  gathers 
together  the  ripe  conclusions  of  these  years  of  study.  He  traces  the  sources 
of  the  play  movement,  its  growth  in  the  United  States,  public  recre- 
ation, desirable  equipment  and  supplies,  and  last  but  not  least,  he  answers 
the  question,  what  is  the  cost?  This  volume  will  become  known  as  the  lat- 
est and  most  authoritative  word  on  a  most  important  subject  of  interest 
to  educators  everywhere. 

THRIFT  CLOTHING.  By  Mrs.  Anna  Hedges  Talbot,  New  York  State 
Specialist  in  Vocational  Training  for  Girls.     Price  50  cents. 

This  pamphlet  is  well  worth  its  price  because  it  suggests  so  many 
timely  ecoiiorhies  in  the  use  of  outgrown  or  partly  worn  garments.  In 
these  da.ys  all  such  materials  should  be  utilized  and  the  author  gives  ex- 
pert-advice  a-bout  how  best  to  do  it. 

■  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GYIVINASTICS  for 
Junior  High  Schools.  By  William  A.  Stecher,  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     John  J.  McVey.  Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  also  suitable  for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  other  associa- 
tions having  gymnasium  and  playground  work.  Other  volumes  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  for  other  grades,  have  been  noticed  in  our  colums.  The  series 
is  particularly  full  and  well  worked  out.  Everything  is  practical,  defi- 
nite, exact.  The  author  has  done  a  real  service  in  promoting  high  stand- 
ards of  physical  training  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country. 

'  GREEK  PHOTOPLAYS.  By  EflRe  Searchrest.  Illustrations  with  four 
plates  in  color  by  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  Price 
50  cents. 

Every  child  loves  to  act  out  a  part  in  a  play.  This  attractive  little  vol- 
ume will  serve  as  a  model,  and  will  sviggest  a  great  many  attitudes,  affec- 
tations and  plays  which  the  children  can  imitate.  It  is  artistic  from  title 
page  to  finish.  The  last  page  of  the  volume  contains  a  list  of  suggested 
readings  which  will  guide  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  other  books  along 
the  same  general  line. 
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LE  PREAIIER  LIVRE.  By  Albert  A.  Meras  and  B.  Meras.  American 
Book  Company.    Price  64  cents. 

An  elementary  French  grammar  and  reader  combined.  Intended  to 
cover  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

DAS  EDLE  BLUT.  Von  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  The  Macmillan 
Company.      Price   40   cents. 

Uses  the  direct  method.  Presupposes  a  familiarity  with  elementary 
grammatical  principles  and  their  application  and  gives  practice  in  some 
of  the  more  difficult  constructions. 

A  FIRST  SPANISH  READER.  By  Erwin  E.  Roessler  and  Alfred 
Remy.    American  Book  Company.    Price  68  cents. 

Combines  simplicity  with  variety.  It  is  available  as  an  interesting 
reader  for  students  of  Spanish  very  soon  after  they  have  began  to  study 
the  language. 

DAS  BETERLE  VON  NURNBERG.  By  Victor  Bluthgen.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.     Price  40  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  an  old  and  popular  story.  It  is  well  presented  and 
illustrated  and  intended  for  class  reading. 

HOW  CHILDREN  LEARN.  By  Frank  N.  Freeman.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co. 

The  author  traces  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and  shows  how 
good  teaching  has  a  psychological  basis.  The  book  is  a  valuable  manual 
of  applied  psychology  and  the  argument,  while  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical in  its  conception,  is  sufficiently  clear  and  simple  to  be  understood 
readily  by  the  average  teacher.  Its  thoughtful  persual  will  tend  to 
make  any  teacher  more  successful  and  therefore  better  satisfied  with  his 
or  her  daily  work. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  FRENCH.  By  Eugene  F.  Maloubier  and  Justin  H. 
Moore.     Macmillan.     Price,  $1.10. 

Combines  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods.  The  essentials  of 
grammar  and  syntax  are  interwoven  in  each  lesson.  There  are  con- 
venient French-English  and  English-French  vocabularies  and  the  volvime 
is  attractively  illustrated. 

HANS  BRINKER  OR  THE  SILVER  SI^TES.  A  story  of  life  in  Hol- 
land by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  edited  by  Orton  Lowe,  and  illustrated  by 
Sears  Gallagher.     Ginn  &  Company.     Price  64  cents. 

This  is  another  famous  story,  and  the  present  edition  is  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  the  grades.  With  such  books  as  this  the  children  of  the 
present  generation  stand  an  excellent  chance  to  become  familiar  with 
good  English. 
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Edson  L.  Foed,  Sub-Master,  Faikmoujstt  School, 
Boston,  Mass, 

Inteoductio:x. 

f"" '°"" "^fllE  root  of  education,  to  the  educator,  is  teachiug 

I  the  child  to  express  himself.  The  trunk  of  the 
I  Tree  of  Education,  in  the  school,  begins  to  branch 
I    at  the  beginning  of  the   fourth   year.     That  the 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDrii iit^    teachers  of  the  grades  below  the  fourth  are  more 

I  I    numerous  and  much  better  satisfied  with  their  posi- 

§  i    tions    are  indications  that  the  work  is  much  better 

*'" ™""'"""t*    adapted  to  those  grades  than  to  the  higher  grades. 

It  is  hard  to  find  teachers  for  the  upper  grades  today.  There 
are  too  many  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  ]^o  child  is  able 
to  grasp  intelligently  such  a  variety  of  different  ideas,  or  if  that 
were  possible,  to  carry  them  in  his  mind.  This  means  that 
interest  in  his  work  must  be  lost,  and  that  memory  must  be 
dulled  and  weakened,  either  by  inattention,  the  usual  reaction  in 
the  child,  or  by  over-taxation  of  the  brain. 

If  these  premises  are  true,  clearly  not  all  the  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  and  they  are  increasing  in  number,  can  be  taught. 
Then  comes  the  difficult  task  of  selection.  If  the  uniform  grading 
system  now  in  force  in  the  schools  be  continued,  the  supervisors 
will  have  to  decide  which  are  the  essentials  and  arrange  the  course 
of  instruction  along  these  lines.  In  the  simple  life  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  common  school  system  this  was  possible,  and  worked 
very  satisfactorily,  giving  the  schools  of  America  high  rank 
among  the  nations.  But  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
social  and  industrial  life,  this  method  of  procedure  has  become 
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less  and  less  satisfactory,  until  the  whole  school  system  has  become 
a  seething  cauldron,  and  we  are  on  the  verge,  if  not  in  the  midst 
of  an  educational  revolution.  If  it  is  true  that  the  old-time 
methods  are  becoming  passe,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  some  of 
the  old-time  subjects  are  becoming  obsolete. 

We  are  concerned  today  with  the  living  present,  not  the  buried 
past.  That  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  value,  no  one  who  has  ever 
studied  them  can  doubt,  but  we  cannot  talk  to  people  in  the 
language  of  either,  and  the  vital  things  of  education  are  learned 
much  more  easily,  conveniently  and  pleasantly  through  intercourse 
with  other  peoples.  Modern  languages  are  of  most  value  to  our 
educational  process,  and  conversational  lessons  of  most  value  in 
these.  We  need  and  want  only  what  can  be  used.  The  mighty 
engineering  problems,  the  invention  of  steam  and  gasoline  engines, 
etc.,  have  made  necessary  the  study  of  mathematics  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  The  germ  of  disease,  scientific  farming, 
influence  of  animals  and  plants  on  human  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, the  possibilities  of  electricity,  chemistry,  and  the  many 
other  branches  of  science,  have  sent  us  with  renewed  interest  to 
the  consideration  of  nature  and  science. 

The  Educational  Tree. 
This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  The  educational  tree,  as  has 
been  said,  begins  to  branch  about  the  fourth  year.  The  main 
branch,  up  to  the  present  era,  has  been  along  the  so-called  cultural 
lines ;  today  the  main  branch  promises  to  be  an  industrial  one. 
Almost  unrecognized  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  already 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  the  old  education.  Considering  the 
large  number  of  people  educated  under  the  old  system,  this  is  a 
most  remarkable  and  astounding  change.  'No  wonder  the  cry 
is  that  "Things  are  going  to  the  dogs!"  But  are  they?  When 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  splendid  progress  been  made 
as  in  our  time  and  age  ?  When  such  splendid  advancement  as  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  religion,  science,  scholarship,  poetry,  art ; 
no  matter  which  way  one  turns,  marvellous  is  the  progress,  and 
the  value  of  its  accomplishments  is  inestimable,  even  without  that 
hitherto  most  valuable  quality,  "age." 
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Granting  then  the  impossibility  of  teaching  every  individual 
all  desirable  branches  of  knowledge,  elimination  and  selec- 
tion become  necessary.  This  should  begin  early,  because 
the  cultural  education  will  ever  be  the  aim  of  many,  even 
if  its  importance  be  lessened.  Certain  courses  must  be  arranged 
along  these  lines,  while  others  must  be  planned  along  industrial 
lines.  These  two  branches  will  send  off  shoots  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  young  branches  differing  in  length  and  continued  branch- 
ing according  to  the  time  necessary  to  reach  a  certain  goal.  At 
each  fork  of  the  branches,  as  the  switchman  on  the  railroad,  must 
be  placed,  whether  a  paid  official  or  not,  an  expert  to  advise  and 
direct  the  student.  These  vocational  counsellors,  as  we  call  them 
today,  are  sure  to  become  the  most  important  factors  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  future.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  Out  of  it  have  come 
superintendents,  district  superintendents,  principals,  heads  of  de- 
partments, in  the  schools ;  superintendents,  division  superintend- 
ents, corporation  counsel,  foremen,  bosses,  etc.,  in  the  industries. 

Vocational  Counsellor. 
In  the  popular  mind,  the  work  of  the  vocational  counsellor  is 
to  secure  a  job  for  the  pupil.  If  that  were  its  purpose,  by  taking 
away  the  boy's  own  initiative,  the  whole  framework  of  society 
would  be  wrecked.  This  does  not  require  an  expert;  any  man 
with  the  opportunity  can  do  this.  The  task  of  the  counsellor  is 
much  more  difficult.  It  is  his  business,  as  the  railroad  official  has 
to  do,  to  make  out  a  time  schedule,  to  prepare  an  A  B  C  path- 
finder, as  it  were,  showing  the  shortest  and  best  route  by  which 
a  certain  educational  pilgrimage  may  be  accomplished,  stations 
to  be  passed,  and  time  necessary  to  complete  the  journey.  This 
is  made  more  complex  by  the  fact  that  many  routes  may  be  taken, 
and  one  may  travel  first,  second  or  third  class.  But  it  is  surely 
possible  to  arrange  a  schedule  that  will  do  away  with  some  of  the 
tremendous  waste  now  going  on.  'No  business  house,  as  has  been 
frequently  said,  could  endure  for  a  moment  such  unbelievable 
waste  as  is  going  on  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  Then  bring 
on  the  expert,  the  vocational  counsellor,  or  whatever  he  may  be 
called,  and  eliminate  this  waste.  This  is  the  real  task  of  the  edu- 
cational expert.     It  is  his  duty  to  go  from  district  to  district, 
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plaiiuing  for  the  eclucatiou  of  our  children.  Much  of  the  super- 
vision of  today  consists  in  an  endeavor  to  iind  out  how  far  the 
teacher  falls  heloiu  the  attainments  of  the  supervisor  himself. 
Rather  it  should  be  the  expression  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  help  him,  allowing  him  a  glimpse  of 
a  personality  broader  and  richer  than  he  has  known.  Parenthet- 
ically, it  may  be  said  that  there  is  less  danger  of  a  teacher  making 
a  failure  because  of  his  inability  to  present  the  thought  clearly 
and  logically  than  there  is  of  his  not  understanding  child  nature, 
thus  failing  to  win  the  pupil's  love  as  well  as  his  respect.  Much 
of  the  supervisor's  time  is  also  spent  in  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  parents.  These  should  be  attended  to  in  an  adjustment  depart- 
ment, while  he  attends  to  the  more  important  matters. 

Weakness  of  Present  System. 
The  present  system  of  promotion  is  a  crime  against  childhood ; 
children  are  made  careless  and  idle,  they  lose  time,  they  fail  to 
understand  a  principle  and  never  afterward  grasp  the  meaning 
of  it;  their  future  study  is  dependent  upon  their  knowing  that 
principle  and  consequently  they  drift.  The  results  are  well  known 
— graduates  unable  to  spell,  to  do  the  simplest  problems  in 
arithmetic,  in  fact  they  seem  to  know  very  little  of  anything. 
A  pupil  in  the  evening  school  remarked  that  she  seemed 
to  get  along  better  there  than  in  the  day  school,  and  thought  that 
it  was  because  there  were  fewer  subjects.  It  was  easy  to  agree 
with  her.  About  fourteen  different  subjects  are  carried  at  one 
time  by  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school,  four  or  five  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  same  number  or  less  in  the  college. 
In  actual  work,  later  in  life,  the  man  will  probably  confine  his 
attention  to  one  special  and  extremely  simple  kind  of  work.  Et 
is  then  only  that  he  begins  to  learn  the  value  of  slow,  accurate, 
painstaking  labor — with  habits  formed  that  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  sort  of  thing.  The  mind  of  the  immature  child  is 
made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  beginning  of  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  later  grades.  And  it  is  marvellous  the  wisdom  he 
shows  in  dodging  the  requirements.  Can  any  one  defend  such 
a  system  ? 
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The  Problem. 

But  to  return  to  our  problem.  Two  things  are  clear:  some 
plan  must  be  evolved  to  relieve  the  child  from  having  to  carry  too 
many  subjects  at  a  time,  and  at  the  same  time  reach  the  individual 
himself,  as  the  class  theory  of  education  is  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  N"o  two  pupils  Mnll  progress  at  the  same  rate,  and  fur- 
thermore, the  rate  is  not  constant,  one  problem  being  more  diffi- 
cult to  a  certain  pupil  than  to  another,  while  to  the  other,  of 
nearly  equal  ability,  the  difficult  problem  presents  no  difficulty, 
yet  he,  in  turn,  stumbles  and  falls  at  that  which  has  given  his 
mate  no  trouble.  And  while  the  moral  fibre  of  the  individual  is 
best  developed  by  association  with  others,  mental  fibre  needs,  so 
far  as  possible,  individual  attention. 

Then  the  problem  narrows  to  this:  "How  to  give  community 
life  and  ijidividual  instruction."  This  is  the  task  before  us,  most 
complex  and  difficult,  how  difficult  may  be  understood  by  the 
numerous  schemes  of  grading  and  promotion  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. As  none  of  these  has  proved  successful,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  offer  another. 

The  Plan  of  the  Unit  System. 

The  following  plan,  which  may  be  called  the  Unit  System  of 
Grading  and  Promotion,  is  intended  to  supplant  the  present  sys- 
tem (a  system  of  promotion  without  understanding,  producing 
stagnation  or  loafing;  a  system  that  holds  the  brilliant  pupil  to 
the  pace  set  by  the  dullard ;  a  system  that  attempts  many  things 
poorly)  by  introducing  a  system  that  preserves  the  good  things 
of  the  present  graded  system,  but  has  for  its  basic  principle,  "What 
you  earn  you  get" ;  a  system  that  makes  it  impossible  to  secure 
advancement  through  cheating,  now  so  common;  a  system  which 
works  by  what  is  approximately  individual  teaching,  owing  to  a 
grading  constantly  changing  according  to  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils,  instead  of,  as  now,  virtually  according  to  age. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  mental  training  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  individual,  so  any  plan  to  be  really  success- 
ful must  consider  each  of  the  thousand  or  two  thousand  pupils  in 
a  school  or  district,  instead  of  only  the  eight  to  sixteen  or  more 
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grades.  This,  because  of  the  great  expense  involved  in  providing 
room  accommodations  and  teachers,  has  seemed  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  The  Unit  System  is  intended  to  solve  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Consider,  for  illustration,  an  eight-grade  grammar  school  in 
any  of  our  cities  or  towns.  The  course  in  the  first  three  grades, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  number  work,  is  now  quite 
satisfactory,  and  needs  little  change,  although  the  Unit  System 
might  begin  in  the  first  grade  as  well  as  in  the  fourth.  Music, 
Heading,  Penmanship,  subjects  in  which  the  individual  ability 
is  clearly  manifest,  and  where  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  is  an 
incentive,  are  properly  class  exercises,  and  can  be  taught  in  large 
divisions  as  we  are  now  doing,  without  seriously  impeding  progress. 
Topics  necessitating  a  topical  method  of  study  or  analytical  rea- 
soning, where  the  teacher  must  know  something  about  the  mental 
processes  by  which  the  pupil  arrives  at  a  decision,  require  indi- 
vidual instruction.  x\s  similar  steps  will  be  taken  in  all  subjects, 
the  subject  of  arithmetic  only  is  used  as  an  illustration. 

By  the  time  the  child  has  reached  the  fourth  grade  he  has 
some  idea  of  number.  The  arithmetic  for  the  succeeding  five 
grades  should  be  carefully  divided  into  divisions  or  sections,  and 
principles,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  probable  amount  of  work 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  each  three  months  of  each  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  the  teacher  of  the  fourth 
grade  will  find  that  her  class  is  easily  divided  into  three  sections, 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  She  will  promote 
the  first  section  to  the  fifth  grade — similar  promotions  of  course 
having  been  made  in  all  the  upper  classes  at  the  same  time — and 
continue  her  program  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  It  is  evident 
that  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  arithmetic 
chain  will  have  a  whole  or  part  of  a  period  either  unused  or 
with  very  much  smaller  classes,  time  which  may  be  assigned  by 
the  principal  to  some  other  lesson  or  given  as  free  time;  and  that 
some  of  the  pupils  could  have  completed  the  work  in  anr)ther 
month,  or  in  even  less  time.  It  is  also  evident  that  one  extra 
teacher  will  be  required  in  each  eight  grades.  However,  this 
added  expense  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  obvious  decrease 
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in  leftovers  and  the  shortened  time  given  to  the  subject.  The 
pupil  who  did  not  quite  succeed  the  first  time  will  exert  himself 
more  the  next  time,  that  the  same  thing  may  not  occur  again. 
Certainly  there  will  be  some  loss  of  time,  but  this  loss  will  not 
be  comparable  with  the  loss  under  the  present  system. 

In  the  class  it  will  be  found  that  children  after  listening  lo 
instruction  in  the  other  divisions  will  advance  more  rapidly 
(principle  of  the  country  school).  It  will  be  possible  for  any 
boy  to  be  promoted  with  the  advanced  third  of  his  class.  Such 
a  prospect  will  spur  on  the  sluggard,  as  he  knows  that  at  the  end 
of  the  three  months,  if  he  has  mastered  all  the  principles  with 
the  upper  third  of  his  class  he  will  be  promoted,  if  not,  he  will 
have  to  wait  another  three  months.  The  system  compels  him  to 
do  his  best.  There  is  no  time  to  sulk,  either,  because  he  will 
feel  keenly  the  disgrace  of  having  to  compete,  perhaps  of  being 
beaten,  by  younger  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time  he  may  be 
far  advanced  in  some  other  subject. 

A  Daily  Record  Card  will  be  necessary,  perhaps  arranged  like 
the  following,  which  indicates  the  sections  of  the  subject  studied, 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  principles  considered  in  each 
section. 

Pupil's  Daily  Record  Card. 
^ame  Date  leaving  grade 

Subject  Date  entering  grade 

Attendance  Pres-     Abs.     T. 

Sept. 

Oct.  This  part  of  card  quadrille  ruled — • 

]Srov.  absence  being  marTced  ivith  cross  formed 
Dec.  by  diagonals  of  small  square,  half-day 
Jan.  absence  by  one  diagonal,  tardiness  by 
Feb.  vertical  diameter, dismissal  by  horizontal 
Mar.  diameter,  i.  e.  X,  X,  |  ,  — .  Figures 
Apr.  indicating  the  days  of  the  month  are 
May  printed  at  the  top  of  each  column. 
June 
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Sections  of  Subject.  Principles — Date  when  complete  I . 

12  3  4       5        6       7 

Review 

Operations In  spaces  helow  figures  are  written 

Wh.  numbers  dates  ivhen  priyiciples  are  completed. 

Common  Fr as  9 — 12. 

Review 

Certain  subjects  or  principles  are  found  to  be  difficult  to  certain 
minds ;  this  j)lan  gives  that  child  the  opportunity  of  slowing  up 
until  he  conquers  them,  and  then  of  rapidly  passing  over  the,  to 
him,  easier  principles,  and  reaching  the  goal  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  jDrovision  is  made  for  the  different  abilities  of  the  pupils 
and  their  different  rates  of  advancement.  It  is  a  sort  of  retarded' 
rapid  advancement  plan,  because  of  the  tri-monthly  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade.  Promotions  within  the  grade  may  be  made 
at  any  time.  The  number  of  principles  taught  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  of  that  unit  and  the  time  at 
the  command  of  the  teacher.  'No  pupil  should  be  promoted  who 
lias  not  mastered  the  principles  of  his  unit.  It  is  well  known 
"that  the  ability  of  classes  varies  as  much  as  individuals.  The 
Unit  System  provides  for  this  contingency.  Since  promotion  is 
made  an  accomplishment,  when  a  pupil  has  completed  the  work 
of  the  highest  grade  in  a  given  subject  he  drops  that  subject  and 
takes  up  another.  All  courses  are  closely  correlated  with  the 
later  or  high  school  courses. 

As  many  subjects  or  combinations  of  subjects  may  be  intro- 
duced requiring  one  period  per  day  per  week  as  there  are  classes 
fif  pupils  not  otherwise  engaged.  Each  teacher  has  a  certain 
number  of  such  periods,  or  teacher-hours,  per  year.  As  many 
teachers  will  be  required  as  there  are  teacher-hours  of  work  to  do. 
Allotting  to  each  teacher  a  fair  number  of  such  hours  of  work, 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  school  day  may  be  variable,  the  older 
students  and  the  more  advanced  work  coming  later  in  the  day 
or  in  the  evening. 

Class  Records. 

Some  record  of  advancement  must  be  kept.  Two  sets  of  cards 
are  necessary, — one  set  for  each  individual  for  each  subject,  to  be 
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kept  on  file  in  each  home  room  and  to  be  sent  with  pupil  from 
room  to  room.  Such  a  form  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tion. Percentages  are  unnecessary,  as  he  is  no  longer  promoted 
on  the  fact  that  he  has  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  more  than  his 
neighbor,  or  even  five  per  cent  more,  but  on  his  ability  to  grasp 
the  thought.  Cheating  under  such  conditions  will  avail  him 
nothing.  x\  set  of  larger  record  sheets  (one  for  each  pupil)  giving 
a  summary  of  attendance  and  accomplishment  is  kept  in  the  office, 
"the  data  copied  monthly  by  the  teachers  or  preferably  by  clerical 
assistants  assigned  to  a  group  of  districts.  Such  a  record  sheet, 
punched  for  filing  in  book,  may  perhaps  be  prepared  according  to 
the  followins;  plan : 


Personal  Record. 
Name  C.    Date  of  Birth  Vac. 

Parent  or  Guardian  Residence 


Attendance  Record. 

1916.  This  part  of  sheet  quadrille  ruled, 

1917.  three  lines  opposite  each  year,  gives 

1918.  amplespace  in  uhich  to  record  month 

1919.  (using  initial  only)  and  date  ivhen 

1920.  ahsent,  tardy,  or  dismissed.  By  writ- 

1921.  ing  days  of  month  in  red  ink,  and  re- 

1922.  sorting  to  the  same  scheme  of  marJc- 
1928.  ing  half-days,  etc.,  as  in  foregoing 

daily  record  card,  the  complete  rec- 
ord of  pupil  for  entire  course  may  he 
easily  kept.  Successive  days  of  ab- 
sence are  indicated  by  use  of  dash 
hetween  two  dates,  as  2 — 9  (eight 
days) . 

Special   Coimmendatiox. 


Pres.     Abs.     T. 
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(Reverse  side  of  sheet.) 
Heat.tii  Report. 
Scholarship. 
Arith.  Geog.  Gram.  Hist.  Eng. 

Begin         Com.         wks. 
Grade  4.  Here  are  entered  under  their  several  headings  the 

Grade  5.     dates  when  the  different  subjects  are  begun,  when  the 
Grade  6.     course  is  completed,  and  number  of  weeks  required. 
Grade  7. 
Grade  8. 

By  doing  away  with  bi-monthly  reports  and  comparative  per- 
centages much  of  the  drudgery  of  a  teacher's  life  and  the  attendant 
discord  will  be  avoided. 

Graduation. 
Graduation  will  be  determined  by  points,  and  occasionally  by 
years  of  work.  A  minimum  number  of  points  will  be  necessary 
for  graduation,  and  that  event  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  seven, 
eight  or  nine  years,  depending  on  the  child's  ability  and  the 
development  of  his  mind.  Graduation  exercises  will  be  held  but 
once  a  year,  most  appropriately,  it  is  believed,  in  June.  Under 
the  present  system  of  promotion  the  older  pupil  is  supposed  to 
graduate  earlier  than  the  younger.  This  superiority  of  age  is 
an  artificial  standard,  peculiar  to  the  schools,  especially  the  elemen- 
tary. The  moment  he  enters  the  business  world  he  is  confronted 
with  and  affronted  by  the  fact  that  young  men  are  in  places  of 
control  and  trust.  He  who  always  felt  himself  superior  to  his 
younger  comrade  is  astonished  to  find  that  he  is  no  longer  even 
considered  his  equal.  A  thirteen-year-old  girl,  with  her  hair  hang- 
ing in  a  braid  down  her  back,  defeating  at  tennis  adult  and  tried 
veterans  of  the  game,  is  a  recent  illustration  of  what  is  meant. 
The  elder,  shocked  at  such  a  state  of  affairs,  often  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  gives  up  the  fight;  hence  the  call  for  young  blood. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  young  blood  is  not  better  than  old  blood 
in  the  mental  struggle,  nor  as  good,  for  it  lacks  experience, — if 
both  are  striving  equally  hard. 
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Instead  of  the  next  step  in  the  educational  process  being  the 
high  school  or  college,  why  not  the  factory  or  farm  ?  Why  should 
not  the  state,  why  ought  not  the  state,  to  control  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  much  longer  than  it  does,  by  giving  credit  to  those 
desiring  such  recognition,  to  noteworthy  results  accomplished  in 
factory,  office,  or  on  the  farm  ?  A  diploma  granted  by  the  state  for 
actual  achievement  as  an  expert  accountant,  bookkeeper,  farmer, 
etc.,  woul  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  ambitious  boy  or  girl, 
and  in  the  event  of  government  need  be  a  most  valuable  source 
of  supply.  It  would  be  the  highest  kind  of  reference  to  present 
to  a  future  employer.  Other  aspects  of  government  recognition 
may  perhaps  be  considered  here.  Why  should  we  complain  of 
lack  of  appreciation  of  music,  when  we  penalize  the  child  who 
tries  to  gain  such  knowledge,  by  taking  away  his  play  time,  giving 
him  no  credit  for  his  work,  and  making  him  pay  for  his  own 
education.  If  the  government  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  of  such 
instruction,  it  might  at  least  confer  some  sort  of  degree  on  teachers 
of  music  as  on  its  doctors  and  lawyers,  thus  affording  a  degree 
of  protection  to  the  public,  and  then  insist  that  the  child  be  allowed 
one  or  more  points  toward  his  diploma.  Should  not  dancing  be 
similarly  encouraged  ?  Anything  that  makes  for  better  citizenship 
ought  to  be  recognized  and  encouraged.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
state  should  be  on  the  alert  to  reward  a  man  or  woman  who  per- 
forms a  signal  service  in  the  community.  A  case  in  point  is  that 
of  a  man  who,  after  four  years  of  unremitting  and  unremuner- 
ative  labor,  even  at  a  considerable  outlay  of  cash,  having  at  last 
brought  about  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  project,  sud- 
denly found  himself  set  aside  by  the  moneyed  interests  and  ac- 
corded the  ignominy  of  silence.  The  reasons  given  were  that 
he  didn't  have  the  money  to  handle  such  a  big  enterprise  (they 
saw  to  it  that  he  didn't),  and  that  his  manner  was  disagreeable — • 
after  four  years  of  uncriticised  effort,  practically  unassisted.  For 
its  own  protection  the  state  ought  to  see  that  constructive  work 
is  rewarded.  The  Unit  System  tries  to  make  the  child's  work  the 
beginning  of  his  life  work,  and  hence  endeavors  to  make  it  as  near 
life  as  possible.  Good  work  of  any  kind  must  receive  its  just 
reward  under  this  system. 
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CU-RRIOULUM. 

Much  thought  will  be  giveu,  it  is  not  now,  to  arranging  the 
teaching  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  sub- 
jects themselves  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  best  qualified  to 
teach  them.  ]^ot  more  than  five  subjects  will  claim,  the  attention 
of  the  child  at  any  one  time,  and  fewer  will  be  better.  But  in 
the  course  of  seven  to  nine  years  he  may  consider  many  more. 
Because  a  child  ought  to  know  some  geography,  history,  etc.,  we 
prepare  elaborate  courses  of  study.  Nine-tenths  of  our  time  are 
spent  in  jDreparing  the  course  and  a  small  fraction  of  that  time 
in  studying  the  child's  capacity  to  grasp  its  principles,  or  in  ascer- 
taining whether  it  is  closely  related  to  that  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. He  is  told  what  he  ought  to  know,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  make  him  learn  it.  Little  time  is  spent  in  studying  the  child 
to  see  if  in  the  natural  unfolding  of  his  mind  he  seizes  with  avidity 
the  things  we  are  oifering  him  (it  is  true  that  afterward  he  may 
rebel  so  strenuously  that  we  are  glad  to  withdraw  our  undesirable 
offering) . 

In  our  courses  of  study  we  should  plan  for  the  pupils  who  need 
to  know  but  little  of  a  given  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
one  who  will  require  it  as  a  vital  step  in  his  life's  work.  These 
subjects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  life  itself.  Certain  defi- 
nite aims  should  be  given  to  each  subject  leading  to  specific  life 
works,  if  education  is  to  be  truly  successful ;  hence  a  number  of 
children  may  require  little  more  than  the  four  fundamentals  in 
arithmetic ;  to  study  more  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  The  Unit 
System  is  elastic  enough  to  take  care  of  all  this. 

Supervision. 
An  innumerable  variety  of  methods  is  in  vogue  today,  even  in 
the  same  city.  This  is  unwise,  the  effort  of  comparatively  un- 
skilled minds,  while  the  wisest  minds,  the  educational  experts,  are 
often  engaged  in  clerical  work  or  in  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  parents.  Each  particular  part  of  the  curriculum  should  be 
carefully  thought  out  and  should  he  the  same  all  over  the  citjj. 
One  well  known  Massachusetts  superintendent,  who  held  office 
continuously  for  twenty-five  years,  having  selected  the  best  text- 
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book  that  he  could  find,  adhered  strictly  to  it  in  lieu  of  a  course 
of  study.  This  simple  and  concrete  method  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  placed  his  schools  in  the  front  rank  in  scholarship. 
The  great  danger  of  such  a  method  is  that  the  textbook  may  be- 
come obsolete  and  the  to^^ai  or  city  fail  to  discard  it.  Text])ooks, 
if  they  dealt  with  only  a  division  of  a  subject,  or  a  few  principles, 
could  be  more  easily  changed,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
more  nearly  the  best  thought  than  if  the  whole  subject  were  treated 
by  one  person.  It  is  apparent  that  no  one  person  can  be  the 
highest  authority  on  many  matters.  It  is  pitiful  to  contemplate 
how  antiquated  (not  to  mention  the  dirt)  some  of  the  textbooks 
in  daily  use  are,  and  because  of  the  great  expense  necessary  to 
a  change,  no  relief  in  sight.  Changes  should  be  made  by  those 
best  fitted  to  judge,  by  the  highest  intellectually  trained  minds, 
and  because  the  result  of  the  best  thought,  universally  adopted.  A 
community  should  feel  that  it  could  not  afford  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  such  new  thought. 

Summary  of  Value  of  Unit  System. 

Teaches  thoroughness. 

Breaks  up  the  deadly  leveling  system  now  in  use. 

Provides  for  a  retarded,  rapid,  individual  advancement,  saving 
much  time. 

Prevents  cheating  by  taking  away  incentive. 

Puts  an  end  to  the  false  pride  due  to  age,  possibly  would  pre- 
vent pupils  from  leaving  school  because  of  that  self-consciousness 
which  age  produces. 

Makes  necessary  a  more  definite  plan  of  what  is  best  to  teach. 

Reduces  number  of  subjects  that  each  child  has  to  carry  in  his 
mind  at  one  time,  but  allows  for  a  wide  divergency  during  course. 
^(May  vary  in  different  communities.) 

Provides  opportunity  for  brighter  pupils  to  advance  more  rap- 
idly, and  for  slower  pupils  to  advance  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual abilities. 

Lessens  amount  of  clerical  work  to  be  performed  by  the  teachei'. 

Teaches  pupils  to  concentrate  in  order  to  advance  more  rapidly, 
and  brings  home  to  the  parent  the  exact  knowledge  of  how  his 
child  compares  with  others. 
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Does  away  with  the  question  of  discipline. 

Makes  j)ossible  a  selection  of  subjects  particularly  needed  in 
various  communities. 

Makes  it  necessary  for  the  supervisors  to  plan  definitely  what 
shall  be  taught  and  the  best  methods  to  be  applied. 

Gives  every  child  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  tatlents  at  the 
utmost  speed  consistent  ivith  his  strength,  regardless  of  any  weak- 
nesses in  other  directions. 

A  prophecy :  Once  the  hobbles  are  removed  from  our  children, 
the  world  will  stand  amazed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  progress. 


The  Season's  Change 

Oh,  could  the  roses  bloom 

All  the  year! 
But  flower-fires  consume 
Beauty  to  ashes  iipon  ISTature's  altars; 
In  vague  and  fateful  sighs  the  wood-song  falters; 

A  lonely  spirit  grieves  by  Summer's  bier : 
Oh,  roses  can  not  bloom 

All  the  year! 

Alas,  the  leaves  must  fall 

Every  year ! 
Once  death  is  known,  then  all 
The  happy  world  is  changed  forevermore; 
Never  again,  oh,  never  as  before, 

The  joy  of  life  all  innocent  of  fear! 
Alas,  the  wan  leaves  fall 

Every  year ! 

But  Winter  can  not  reign 

All  the  year ! 
Glad  birds  will  sijig  again ; 
Hope  in  the  bud,  where  clung  the  fallen  leaf. 
Will  blossom;  from  the  chrysalis  of  grief 

Bright  wings  will  break  when  sounds  the  summons  clear ! 
Oil,  Winter  can  not  reign 

All  the  year  1 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 
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Maud  Elma  Kingsley. 
(Concluded  from  Education  for  February.) 

2.    In  King  Richard's  Pavilion. 

a.  Situation  of  affairs.     (Chapter  6.) 

(1)  Significance  of  title  verse. 

(2)  Scene  of  action. 

(3)  Summary  of  the  general  situation. 

(4)  Condition  of  affairs  when  the  story  opens, 
(a)   Summary  of  paragraphs  4-8. 

b.  King  Richard  and  De  Vaux. 

(1)  Picture  which  opens  the  scene.      (Paragraph  9.) 

(2)  De  Vaux's  report. 

Suggestion  9.     Connect  this  report  with  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.     What  ivas  the  object  of  the  pilgrimage? 

(3)  Points  to  notice  in  the  dialogue  between  Richard  and 
De  Vaux. 

(a)  Relations  between  Richard  and  De  Vaux. 

(b)  Richard  the  mainspring  of  the  Crusade. 

(c)  Device  by  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the 
royal  leaders. 

^(d)   Character  sketches;   revelations  as  to  character 

of  Richard, 
(e)   Richard's     ambition;      his    ultimatum.      (Were 

such  a  knight,  etc.) 

(4)  The  interruption;  tumult  in  the  encampment. 
Suggestion  10.     Describe    the    closing    scene    of   the    chapter. 

What  value  has  this  scene  in  the  construction  of  the  story  ?  Ex- 
plain the  following:  ''Coeur  de  Lion,  Hospitallers,  Templars, 
mangonel,  lelies.  That  dull  Austrian.  Describe  the  attitude  of 
the  Templars  towards  the  Crusades.  What  mental  picture  have 
you  acquired  of  King  Richard?  of  De  Vaux? 

Note  8.     While  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  Richard  was  detained 
in  Sicily  by  business  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  his  sister,  a 
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widowed  queen  of  that  country,  who  ultimately  accompanied  him 
to  the  Holy  Land.     In  his  company  sailed  also  a  jSTavarrese  prin- 
cess, Berengaria,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Cyprus. 
3.    The  Arah  Physician. 

a.  ■  England  and  Scotland. 

(1)   Attitude  of  Richard  towards  the  Scotch  Crusaders; 
of  De  Vaux. 

b.  De  Vaux  and  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

(1)  Character  sketch  of  De  Vaux. 

(2)  The  Saracens  in  the  Christian  camp. 

(a)    Scene  confronting  De  Vaux  when  he  came  froiu 
the  king's  pavilion. 

(4)  The  meeting  with  Kenneth. 

(a)  De  Vaux's  train  of  thought. 

(b)  Resume  of  the  dialogue  between   Sir  Kenneth 
and  De  Vaux. 

Suggestion  11.  Comment  on  De  Vaux's  attitude  to  Kenneth 
throughout  the  interview.  From  this  conversation  explain  the 
presence  of  the  Saracens  in  the  camp;  of  the  camels.  Give  Ken- 
neth's answer  to  the  following  questions:  (1)  Who  will  vouch  for 
the  honor  of  Saladin  ?  (2)  May  I  crave  of  you,  Sir  Knight,  how 
you  became  concerned  in  this  affair?  (3)  May  I  not  be  entrusted 
with  it,  Sir  Kenneth,  and  with  the  answer  of  the  holy  man  ? 

Suggestion  12.  From  this  point  make  for  yourselves  for  each 
chapter  a  glossary  of  unfamiliar  words  and  expressions.  Also, 
paraphrase  all  figurative  expressions  the  application  of  which  is 
not  sufficiently  obvious,  l^ote  carefully  all  character-developing 
episodes. 

(5)  De  Vaux  in  Kenneth's  quarters. 

(a)  "The  most  metaphorical  speech  that  De  Vaux 
was  ever  known  to  utter." 

(b)  Picture   of  the   scene  within   the  hut ;   details ; 
effect  upon  De  Vaux. 

(c)  The  stag  greyhound:  his  name. 
Note  9.     An  important  chapter  of  the  story. 

(d)  Mark  the  change  in  De  Vaux's  manner. 

(e)  The  episode  of  this  portion  of  the  story. 
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(f )  Two  conversations  regarding  the  dog:  report  in 
full. 

(g)  Closing  scene  of  chapter  Y. 
(h)   Significance  of  title  verse. 

c.  The  report  of  the  Baron  of  Gilsland.     (Chapter  8.) 

(1)  Kichard's  opinion  of  Kenneth. 

(a)  Report  the  dialogTie  under  this  heading. 

(2)  The  letter:  King  Richard's  decision. 

d.  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 

(1)  ^Y]lat  led  De  Vaux  to  consult  the  prelate  f 

(2)  Picture  of  the  prelate:  his  advice. 

(3)  De  Vaux's  second  visit  to  Kenneth:  its  object. 

(a)  The  squire  awakes — relate  in  full  the  episode. 
Suggestion  13.     N'ote  the  silken  hag  and  the  reviving  draught 

(b)  The  prelate's  excitement:  its  cause;  impression 
produced  by  the  scene.  Sir  Kenneth  and  King 
Richard.     (Chapter  9.) 

(1)  De  Vaux's  suspicions  and  conjectures. 

(2)  Kenneth  summoned  to  the  king:  purpose. 

(3)  Enumerate   the   different   subjects   touched  upon   in 
the  ensuing  conversation. 

(a)  Reason  for  Kenneth's  embarrassment. 

(b)  Sir  Kenneth  discloses  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
the  hermit. 

Suggestion  IJf.     Learn,  My  charge  luas  to  propose    .    .    .    our 
armies  from  Palestine. 

(c)  Argument  used  by  the  king  to  induce  Kenneth 
to  reveal  his  mission. 

Note  10.     Here  the  episode  of  chapter  4  is  explained.     The 
conditions  of  the  peace  are  disclosed  later. 

(d)  Effect  of  the  disclosure  upon  the  king. 

(e)  Kenneth's  opinion  of  Theodoric:  his  folly,  his 
penitence,  his  policy. 

(f)  Conversation  on  the  subject  of  Kenneth  and 
Edith :  its  purport. 

(g)  Richard's  opinion  of  Saladin;  of  the  French; 
of  the  Austrians. 
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(4)  The  deputation  from  the  Council. 

(a)  Delineative  pictures  and  character  sketches. 

(b)  The  message  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat. 

(c)  The  king's  ironical  reply. 

(d)  The  Grand  Master's  message;  the  king's  reply. 

(5)  The  Arabian  physician  enters. 

(a)  Conversation  in  the  outer  pavilion. 

(b)  De  Vaux's  action. 

(c)  The  two  languages. 

(d)  The  small  red  purse. 

(e)  The  test. 

(f )  The  royal  command. 

(6)  The  closing  scene. 

(a)   The  king's  pledge. 
Suggestion  15.     Learn,  To  the  immortal  honor   .    .   .   hand. 
4.    The  plots  of  the  royal  leaders. 

a.    Points  to  be  noted  in  chapter  10.   (Citations  from  the  text.) 

(1)  These  adventurous  Crusaders  may  succeed  and  again 
plant  the  Cross  on  the  hulwarhs  of  Zion. 

(2)  Conrade  of  Montserrat  might  become  Conrade,  King 
of  Jerusalem. 

(3)  Guy  de  Lusignan's  claims  to  the  throne  would  he  pre- 
ferred to  mine,  if  Richard  recovers  .   .   .   choice. 

Note  11.  Guy  de  Lusignan  had  no  other  title  to  the  throne 
than  his  wife,  who  was  recognized  as  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom 
but  could  not  herself  assume  the  leadership  of  a  nation  of  war- 
riors. In  1190  this  princess  died,  leaving  as  her  heiress  a  younger 
sister,  who  promptly  married  Conrade.  Conrade  had  saved 
whatever  still  remained  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  he 
demanded  that  Guy  be  deposed  and  the  crown  placed  on  his  head. 
The  dispute  was  settled  by  allowing  Guy  to  retain  the  crown  for 
life,  with  Conrade  as  his  recognized  heir. 

(4)  Few,  save  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  dared  frankly  .  .  . 
wreck. 

(5)  Our  interests  hind  us  together. 
(a)   Explain. 
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(6)  But  what  were  our  hopes   .    .    .    Saladin? 
(a)   Conrade's  answer. 

(7)  Philip  of  France    .    .    .    force  of  his  hingdom. 

(8)  The  Duke  of  Austria  conceives  himself  disgracefully 
treated    .    .    .    rejoice. 

(9)  Richard  arise  from  his  hed,  say'st  thou?  Conrade,  he 
must  never  arise! 

(a)    Conrade's  agitation. 

(10)  Let  me  hut  first  try    .    .    .    England. 

(11)  The  ensign  of  England:  effect  upon  Conrade. 
(a)   Conrade's  decision. 

Suggestion  16.  Why  was  Kenneth  chosen  as  the  Council's 
envoy?  To  what  extent  did  the  Council  err  in  its  choice  and 
judginent?  Prepare  character  sketches  of  the  Grand  Master,  of 
Conrade.  ISTote  the  contribution  of  chapter  10  towards  a  charac- 
ter sketch  of  King  Richard.  Explain  Moloch  of  their  own  ambi- 
tions. 

h.    Conrade  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria.     (Chapter  11.) 

(1)  Significance  of  the  title  verse. 

(2)  Character  sketch  of  Leopold;  delineative  picture. 

(3)  Relations  between  Leopold  and  Richard. 

(a)   Discord  fanned  by  Philip  of  France;  Philip's 
policy. 

(4)  Conrade  employs  the  Archduke's  jealousy  of  King 
Richard  as  the  means  of  dissolving  the  league  of  the 
Crusaders. 

(5)  Conrade's  visit  to  the  Archduke. 

(a)  Pretence. 

(b)  Discussion  in  full  of  the  manners  and  customs 
observed  at  the  feast. 

(c)  Steps  leading  up  to  the  introduction  of  Conrade's 
errand. 

(d)  Conrade  inspires  jealousy  of  Richard. 

(e)  Discussion    regarding   the    eagle   and   the    lion: 
interpretation,  significance,  point. 

(f)  Yonder  hangs  his  banner,  etc. — significance  of 
this  statement  and  accompanying  gesture. 
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(g)   Conrade's  wily   reply  to   the   accusation  of  the 

Archduke, 
(h)   Leopold's  excitement;  his  action. 
(6)   Disorderly  scene  at  St.  George's  Mount. 

(a)   Action  of  Conrade  in  this  crisis. 
j(7)   Scene  in  Richard's  tent. 
Note  12.     The  action  of  (5)  and  (7)  is  synchronous. 

(a)  Richard  restored  to  health. 

(b)  Physician    refuses    reward;    conversation   under 
this  head. 

(c)  Richard  hears  the  tumult  and  learns  its  cause. 

(d)  Conrade's  part  in  this  scene. 

(e)  King  Richard's  action. 

(8)  The  unexpected  arrival  of  Richard  at  St.   George'-^ 

Mount, 
(a)  Description  in  detail  of  the  scene. 
Suggestion  17.  'Sole  the  agitation  of  De  Vaux;  the  various 
rumors  spreading  through  the  encampment ;  the  invocation  of  the 
English ;  the  action  of  Kenneth ;  King  Richard's  first  words ;  the 
effect  of  his  arrival  upon  Leopold ;  the  King's  action  at  this  point ; 
the  reply  of  the  Germans ;  the  episode  of  King  Richard  and  Wal- 
lenrode;  the  irresolution  of  the  Germans  shown  by  their  various 
cries. 

(9)  King  Philip  of  France  appears  upon  the  scene. 

(a)  Effect  of  his  arrival. 

(b)  King  Philip's  character;  Richard's  estimate  of 
him. 

(c)  Relative   positions,   politically,    of   Richard    and 
Philip ;  relative  positions  in  the  Crusade. 

(d)  King  Philip's  politic  speech. 

Suggestion  18.     Learn,  As  sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross   .    .    . 
yielded. 

(e)  The    Archduke's    reply;    Richard's    ultimatum; 
Philip's  rejoinder. 

(f )  Position  of  characters  at  the  end  of  the  scene. 

(g)  Charge  entrusted  to  Kenneth. 
(10)   Conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

(a)   Grounds  of  complaint  which  each  of  the  three 
rulers  has  against  the  other. 
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(b)  Conrade's  satisfaction,     (I  have  unloosed    .    .    . 
asunder.) 

(c)  The  Templar's  comment. 

Suggestion  19.  What  impression  does  the  conduct  of  Richard 
make  upon  you  in  this  scene?  What  addition  does  this  chapter 
make  to  your  material  for  a  character  sketch  of  Richard?  Explain, 
Dickon  of  the  Broom,  The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  above  the 
eagle,  the  Teutonic  wine-skin,  the  island  mastiff.  Put  into  your 
own  words  the  thought  conveyed  by,  "Philip  might  he  termed  the 
Ulysses,  as  Richard  was  indisputably  the  Achilles,  of  the  Cru- 
sade."    Point  out  the  difference  between  Orifiamme  and  Banner. 

Note  IS.  As  chapter  11  marks  the  close  of  the  first  stage  in 
the  story  development,  it  will  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  review 
briefly  the  narrative : 

In  1191,  at  Tyre,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Christian 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  kings  and  warriors  of  all  Europe 
have  gathered  and  united  their  forces  and  resources  to  wrest  from 
Saladin,  the  gi-eat  Mohammedan  leader,  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  royal  leaders,  out  of  whose  fortunes  the  story  of  "The 
Talisman"  is  constructed,  are:  King  Philip  of  France,  highest 
in  rank  of  all  European  monarchs ;  King  Richard  of  England,  his 
vassal  and  rival ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria.  To  King 
Richard,  because  of  his  great  renown  and  great  feats  of  arms, 
has  been  given  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  England's 
standard  floats  alone  from  St.  George's  Mount  in  the  center  of  the 
encampment.  With  these  sovereigns  are  associated  Conrade,  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat,  aspiring  to  become  Conrade,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  openly  an  ally, 
but  secretly  a  foe  of  Richard.  Both  these  personages  are  con- 
vinced that  a  favorable  outcome  to  this  Crusade  is  impossible  under 
existing  circumstances.  Oj)posed  to  the  Crusaders  is  Saladin, 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  great  Moslem  hero  and  warrior, 
an  admirer  of  his  noble  antagonist,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

When  our  narrative  opens,  King  Richard  is  prostrated  with 
fever,  and  the  Council  of  Rulers,  taking  advantage  of  his  help- 
lessness, has  arranged  a  thirty  days'  truce  with  the  sultan.     In 
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addition,  this  Council  has  sent,  secretly,  Sir  Kenneth,  a  Scotsman 
in  Richard's  train,  as  envoy  to  Engaddi,  to  propose,  through  the 
medium  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  a  holy  man,  protected  by 
Saladin  himself,  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  and  the  with- 
drawing of  the  Christian  armies  from  Palestine.  While  carrying 
out  these  commands,  Kenneth  meets  a  Saracen  Emir  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  the  Red  Sea,  and  engages  in  knightly  combat  with  him. 
The  Emir  finds  Sir  Kenneth  a  worthy  foe,  and  they  go  together, 
as  errant  knights  are  wont,  to  the  grotto  of  Engaddi.  The  Saracen, 
learning  of  Richard's  illness,  persuades  Saladin  to  send  his  ovm. 
physician  to  the  king;  and,  in  due  time,  Kenneth  arrives  at  the 
encampment  with  the  Oriental  leech.  King  Richard,  who  has 
confidence  in  Saladin's  good  faith,  orders  the  physician  to  be 
admitted  to  his  presence.  Amid  an  anxious  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  courtiers  standing  around,  the  Arab  fills  a  cup  with  spring 
water,  dips  into  it  a  small  red  purse  which  he  takes  from  the 
bosom  of  his  gown,  and  gives  it  to  the  king  to  drink.  The  king 
drains  the  cup,  sinks  back  upon  his  cushions,  and  falls  into  a  deep 
slumber,  from  which  he  awakes  with  his  fever  gone  and  his 
strength  returned. 

While  this  scene  is  enacted,  Conrade  and  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  discuss  the  desirability  of  a  treaty  with  Saladin 
and  disclose  their  plot  against  the  successful  carrying-out  of 
the  Crusade,  showing  to  what  extent  it  is  for  the  interests 
of  each  to  promote  a  conspiracy  to  check  such  a  Crusade.  The 
Templar  would  stop  at  nothing,  but  would  put  Richard  out  of  the 
way  at  once;  Conrade  shrinks  from  the  assassination  of  Richard 
and  determines  that,  before  resorting  to  such  desperate  measures, 
he  will  try  to  break  the  peace  between  England  and  the  other 
rulers. 

On  the  day  following  this  discussion,  Conrade  dines  with  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  so  plays  upon  his  host's  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Richard  that  the  drunken  Archduke  rushes  from  his 
tent  and  places  the  Austrian  banner  beside  the  banner  of  England 
on  St.  George's  Mount.  The  uproar  consequent  upon  this  most 
exciting  scene  is  the  first  sound  heard  by  King  Richard  when  he 
awakes  from  his  sleep.  ■  He  springs  from  his  couch,  dresses  hastily, 
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and  rushes  from  the  pavilion.  De  Yaux  quickly  spreads  the  alarm 
through  the  British  force.  Arrived  at  the  mount,  King  Kichard 
pulls  down  the  Austrian  standard  and  defies  the  Archduke  and 
his  followers.  An  unseemly  broil  is  quelled  by  the  intervention 
of  Philip  of  France,  whose  position  gives  him  authority.  The 
Austrian  banner  is  removed,  and,  as  before,  England's  standard 
floats  alone  from  the  mount.  To  Kenneth,  because  of  his  services 
to  Eichard,  falls  the  honor  of  watching  the  banner  throughout  the 
night. 

The  love  story  of  "The  Talisman,"  which  is  to  be  developed 
later,  is  hinted  at  in  these  chapters.  Sir  Kenneth,  it  appears,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Lady  Edith.  Berengaria,  Kichard's  wife, 
who  has  accompanied  her  husband  to  Palestine,  goes  on  a  pilgrim- 
age, with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  among  whom  is  Edith,  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Carmelite  ISTuns  at  Engaddi,  where  they  are  seen 
by  Sir  Kenneth,  who  recognizes  Edith  by  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
This  accidental  meeting  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  confesses  to 
Richard,  and,  in  this  interview,  the  reader  learns  that  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Edith  is  a  relative  of  the  king,  so  far  above  the  humble 
Scot  in  rank  that  the  knight's  cause  is  absolutely  hopeless. 

0.    Sir  Kenneth's  Perilous  Adventure. 

a.    On  watch  beside  the  Banner  of  England.     (Chapter  12.) 

(1)  Picture  the  opening  scene  of  the  chapter. 

(2)  Kenneth's  train  of  thought. 

(3)  Story  of  chapters  12  and  13. 

(a)  The  dwarf's  errand  and  token.     (Explained  in 
chapter  16.) 

(b)  Kenneth's  reasoning;  his  decision. 

(c)  Meeting  between  Kenneth  and  Edith. 

(d)  The  cry  of  the  dog. 

(e)  Kenneth  returns  to  the  mount.      (Describe  the 
scene.) 

Suggestion  20.  Comment  on  the  literary  excellence  of  this 
chapter  (13).  How  might  the  description  of  the  scene  be  short- 
ened ?  Comment  on  the  climax  and  the  feeling  aroused  by  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.     //  you  were  describing  this  episode  for 
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a  motion  picture  ivhat  features  luould  you  have  brought  out  on 
the  screen?  Criticise  Kenneth's  action.  Excuse  Kenneth's  action. 
Discuss  the  action  of  the  Queen  and  Edith. 

b.    Sir  Kenneth's  hopeless  plight.      (Chapters  1J/.-17.) 
^(1)   Title  verse:  its  application. 

(2)  Plans  proposed  by  the  Arabian  physician. 

(3)  Disclosures  of  the  Arabian  physician: 

(a)  The  peace  proposals. 

(b)  Saladin's   almost  incredible   secret. 

(c)  The  attitude  of  the  allied  princes;  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  of  the  Knights  Templar ;  of  Conrade. 

Note  IJf  Here  is  the  plot  of  "The  Talisman" : — The  proposal 
that  Saladin  will  share  his  empire  with  Eichard  and  permit  free 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  on  condition  that  he  shall  have  for  his 
royal  spouse  the  Christian  damsel  known  as  Lady  Edith  of  Plan- 
tagenet.  From  later  chapters  we  learn  that  this  proposal  of  Sala- 
din was,  from  his  point  of  view,  an  effort  to  fulfill  his  supposed 
destiny;  for  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  had  read  in  the  stars  that  the 
enmity  of  Richard's  most  dangerous  foe  was  to  be  ended  by 
marriage  with  Richard's  kinswoman. 

Suggestion  21.  Can  you  find  in  history  any  basis  for  such  a 
plot  as  this? 

(4)  Kenneth's  reception  of  these  revelations;  his  solilo- 
quy; his  decision. 

■     (5)   Kenneth  and  King  Richard. 

(a)  Description  of  the  interview. 
Suggestion  22.  ]^ote  in  this  chapter  the  reason  why  King 
Richard  does  not  slay  Kenneth ;  the  effect  on  Richard  of  the  Scot's 
warning  in  regard  to  Edith ;  the  fate  of  Kenneth ;  De  Yaux's 
sympathy.  What  devices  does  the  author  use  to  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  the  reader? 

(6)   Points  to  be  noted  in  chapters  16-18. 

(a)  Queen  Berengaria:  delineative  picture;  character 
sketch. 

(b)  BiogTaphical  sketch  of  Lady  Edith:  her  attitude 
towards  Sir  Kenneth. 

(c)  Berengaria's  plea:  its  effect. 
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(d)  Connection  of  chapter  16  with  an  earlier  episode 
of  the  story. 

(e)  Arguments  used  by  the  priest  in  his  intercession 
for  the  Duke  of  Austria :  his  name  and  story ;  his 
mystic  prophecies ;  circumstances  which  compel 
this  revelation. 

(f )  Arguments  used  by  the  priest  in  his  intercession 
for  Kenneth. 

(g)  El  Hakim's  intercession:  his  arguments  and 
threats ;  result. 

(h)   The   Talisman. 
(i)   Varying  moods  of  King  Richard, 
Suggestion  23.     j^ote  the  dramatic  intensity  of  these  scenes. 

6.    King  Richard  and  the  Council.     (Chapters  18  and  19.) 

a.  King  Richard's  accusation  of  the  Duke  of  Austria. 

(1)  Command  issued  to  De  Vaux. 

(2)  The  hermit  of  Engaddi  interferes;  his  plea;  his  re- 
port of  the  verdict  of  the  Council ;  of  Austria's  action. 

b.  Proceedings  of  the  Council. 

(1)  The  archbishop's  report. 
Suggestion  21^.     Recite  on  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Preparations  of  Saladin. 

(b)  Decision  of  the  monarchs ;  policy  of  Conrade 
and  the  Templars. 

(c)  Position  of  the  King  of  England. 

(d)  The  compromise:  Saladin's  proposals  and  condi- 
tions. 

(2)  The  king's  reply  to  this  announcement. 
Suggestion  25.     Read  carefully  and  study  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning, I  cannot  tell. 

(3)  The  reception  of  Richard  by  the  Council;  his  course 
of  procedure;  its  effect. 

Suggestion  26.  By  what  event  does  the  author  add  to  the 
dramatic  value  of  the  scene?  Throughout  the  story,  what  has 
been  the  author's  attitude  towards  Richard  ?  Study  the  paragraph 
which  begins,  And  is  it  even  so.   .    .   . 
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(4)  Consultation    of    Conrade    and    the    Master    of    the 
Templars. 

(a)    What  do  you  learn  from  this  conversation? 

(5)  The  Templar's  plot. 

Note  15.  Like  all  real  romances,  "The  Talisman"  has  a  sub- 
ordinate plot  developing  side  by  side  with  the  main  one.  Here 
the  secondary  plot  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  Conrade  and  the 
Templar  to  get  rid  of  Richard.  The  foiling  of  this  plot  supplies 
a  motive  for  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  story. 

7.    The  ISTubian  slave. 

a.  In  chapter  20  the  main  plot  is  developed  by 

(1)  Edith's  reception  of  Saladin's  proposals. 

(2)  The  arrival  of  the  ISTubian  slave — a  gift  from  Saladin. 
Note  16.     We  learn  later  that  the  slave  bears  a  letter  to  Edith 

from  Saladin. 

b.  The  subordinate  plot  is  developed  by 

(1)  The  api3earance  on  the  scene  of  the  marabout. 

(2)  The  arrival  of  the  letters  from  England. 

Note  17.  The  contents  of  these  letters  gave  King  Richard  so 
much  matter  for  reflection  that  he  became  oblivious  to  his  sur- 
roundings, thus  giving  the  dancer  an  opportunity  to  catch  him. 
off  his  guard. 

(3)  The  presence  of  the  ISTubian  slave. 

Suggestion  27.  Tell  the  story  of  the  attempt  upon  Richard's 
life  (chapters  20  and  21).  Give  all  the  details  of  the  picture  o£ 
the  paragraph  which  begins.  Deeper  in  the  shadow.  .  .  .  Describe 
the  position  of  the  characters  at  the  close  of  chapter  20.  How 
does  Saladin  state  the  fact  that  the  Nuhian  is  dumb?  Tell  the 
story  of  the  mute's  written  messages.  Account  for  the  unusual 
demeanor  of  the  king.  What  conclusions  have  you  reached  re- 
garding the  development  of  the  story  ?  Write  in  your  own  words 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  conversation  and  action  after  the  delivery 
of  the  second  missive. 

c.  Explanatory  chapters.     (22  and  23.) 

(1)  Story  of  these  chapters. 

(2)  Connection  with  chapters  20  and  21. 
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(3)   Episode  connected  with  the  words,  /  cannot  fly  from 
the  Cross  in  company  with  the  Crescent.     (Explain.) 

d.  The  muster  of  the  troops.     (Chapter  2Jf.) 

(1)  Word   picture   of  the   scene   as   the   troops  pass   St. 
George's  Mount. 

(2)  Describe  the  climax  of  the  scene. 

(3)  Effect  of  this  episode  upon  the  morale  of  the  Cru- 
saders. 

Note  18.  King  Philip,  as  arbiter,  decides  that  the  charge 
against  Conrade  shall  be  settled  by  combat  five  days  later;  that 
Richard  shall  appear  by  champion  as  appellant,  and  Conrade,  in 
his  own  person,  as  defendant;  and  that  Saladin  shall  be  appealed 
to  to  lend  neutral  ground  for  the  occasion. 

e.  Last  appearance  of  the  N'ubian.     (Chapter  25.) 

Note  19.  The  opening  scene  of  this  chapter  shows  that  the 
king  has  recognized  Kenneth  and  has  forgiven  him,  since  he  tells 
him  to  find  in  Saladin's  camp  a  cavalier  (meaning,  of  course,  Sir 
Kenneth  himseK)  who  will  serve  as  his  champion  in  the  duel 
with  Conrade. 

(1)   The  slave  delivers  Saladin's  message  to  Lady  Edith. 

8.    The  Trial  by  Combat. 

a.  Scene  in  Richard's  Tent.     (Chapter  26.) 
(1)   Chief  points  in  the  chapter. 

Suggestion  28.  Read  the  sentence.  The  hermit  of  Engaddi 
.    .    .    Christian,  in  connection  with  note  IJj-. 

b.  The  journey.     (Chapter  27.) 

(1)  Change  in  the  king's  mood. 

(2)  Dangers  of  the  journey. 

(3)  The  Diamond  of  the  Desert;  the  wild  welcome. 

c.  Saladin. 

(1)  Word  picture;  impression  produced  on  the  reader. 

(2)  Tests  of  strength. 

(3)  The  transformation  scene. 

Note  20.  This  scene  unravels  the  plot  which  previous  scenes 
have  complicated.  The  reader  for  the  first  time  connects  the 
Talisman  with  the  plot;  for  here  he  learns  that  by  means  of  the 
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talisman  Saladin  was  able  to  obtain  access  to  Richard  and  to 
carry  away  Sir  Kenneth — two  steps  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  story. 

(4)   The  dialogues  of  this  chapter  reveal 

(a)  The  development  of  the  Saladin  romance. 

(b)  The  development  of  the  Sir  Kenneth  romance. 

(c)  The    attitude    of    King    Richard    towards    Sir 
Kenneth. 

(d)  Saladin's  character. 

d.  The  Judicial  Combat:  its  outcome:  the  talisman  appears 

again.     (Chapter  28.) 
(1)   Description  of  the  combat. 

e.  The  end  of  the  story. 

(1)  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  Kenneth's  happiness  removed: 
the  revelation. 

Note  21.  This  is  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the  story.  Row 
did  King  Richard  discover  the  identity  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard? 

(2)  Saladin  the  central  figure:  impression  produced. 

(3)  Resolution  of  the  plot  completed. 

(a)  The  hermit  reconstructs  the  prophecy  of  the  stars. 
Suggestion  29.     Read   carefully   Saladin's   musings   over  the 

scroll. 

(b)  Comforting    conclusions    drawn    by    the    hermit 
from  his  error. 

(c)  The  tragedy  at  the  feast. 

Suggestion  30.  From  Chapter  28  prepare  a  scenario  for  a 
motion  picture,  using  the  dwarf's  story  as  part  of  the  action. 

(d)  King  Richard's  proposal  to  Saladin;  Saladin's 
answer. 

Suggestion  31.     N'ote  the  wonderful  reasoning  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Saladin's  reply  to  the  king. 
^(4)   The  parting. 

Note  22.     This  is  a  most  remarkable  and  thrilling  scene. 

Suggestion  31.  State  the  terms  upon  which  Richard  relin- 
quished his  conquests.  (Consult  some  Mediaeval  history.)  Why 
did  Saladin  slay  the  Grand  Master  so  hastily  ?  To  serve  what  pur- 
pose is  reference  made  to  the  combat  in  the  desert?  Under  what 
circumstances  is  the  talisman  mentioned  for  the  last  time? 
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C.     Second  Reading. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    NOVEL ;    ACTORS    IN    THE    STORY  ; 
CHARACTER   STUDY. 

I.     Construction  of  the  IsTovel. 

1.  The  Plot  of  the  N"ovel.     (See  Notes  U,  15,  20.) 

Note  23.  ''The  Talisman"  is  a  great  novel,  not  because  of  its 
plot,  but  because  of  the  stupendous  machinery  used  to  develop 
the  plot. 

a.  Episodes  unfolding  the  plot. 

Suggestion  32.  Enumerate  the  most  interesting  of  these 
episodes. 

b.  Most  striking  scenes  of  the  novel.    For  example 

(1)  The  tournay  in  the  desert. 

(2)  The  halt  by  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert. 

(3)  The  procession  of  veiled  queens  and  ladies. 

(4)  The  watch  by  the  standard. 

(5)  The  wild  welcome. 

2.  Word  Pictures  from  the  ISTovel. 

a.  Delineative ;  b.  l^atural  scenery ;  c.  Tableaux. 

3.  Historical  Setting — the   Crusades. 

II.     Actors  in  the  Story:  Character  Sketches. 

1.  Actors  in  the  Story. 

a.  Chief  characters ;  b.  Minor  characters. 

2.  Character  Study. 

)Suggestion  33.  The  text  furnishes  abundant  material  for  these 
sketches.  Prepare  each  with  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  under 
Part  B  of  this  outline. 

Note  2Jf..  In  the  author's  introduction  to  "The  Talisman,"  he 
says:  "The  period  which  I  at  last  fixed  upon  was  that  at  which 
the  warlike  character  of  Richard  I,  wild  and  generous,  a  pattern 
of  chivalry,  with  all  its  extravagant  virtues,  and  its  no  less  absurd 
errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Saladin,  in  which  the  Christian  and 
English  monarch  showed  all  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an  East- 
ern sultan ;  and  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  deep 
policy  and  prudence  of  a  European  sovereign,  whilst  each  con- 
tended which  should  excel  the  other  in  the  knightly  qualities  of 
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bravery  and  generosity.     This  singular  contrast  afforded  mate- 
rials for  a  work  of  fiction  possessing  peculiar  interest." 

3.  Glimpses  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Times.     (Col- 

lected from  the  text.) 

4.  Literary  Excellences  of  the  ISTovel. 

a.  The  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  its  brilliant  pictures  of  the 
Crusaders  and  their  cause,  and  in  the  dramatic  dialogue 
and  scenes. 

b.  The  author  shows  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  displays  great  facility  of  invention. 

c.  Costume  and  scenery  are  accurately  described. 

d.  The  author  depicts  persons  and  scenes  with  such  pictur- 
esque fidelity  as  to  bring  them  distinctly  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 


God's  Garden 

The  Earth  is  the  garden  of  God, 

As  it  spreads  'neath  the  dome  of  the  sky. 

From  the  streets  by  the  multitude  trod 
To  the  plains  that  in  loneliness  lie. 

The  grasses  that  wave  in  the  breeze, 

The  sparrow  that  soars  but  to  fall, 
Each  blossom  and  being  He  sees. 

Yea,  knoweth  and  loveth  them  all. 

And  He  needs  all  the  children  of  men, 
With  the  stars  in  the  heavens  above; 

Both  the  weak  and  the  strong  in  His  garden  belong, 
In  His  infinite  Garden  of  Love. 

A.  S.  Ames. 


w 


Shifting  Ideals  of  Education 

Arthur   C.   Barrows,   Providence,   R.   I. 

1^'" "'°""""""'f  HOEVER  scans  pictures  of  ladies'  dress  of  fifty 

I   years    ago    may    well    say    with    Oliver    Wendell 
I    Holmes,  in  "The  Last  Leaf" : 

I  I  "I  know  it  is  a  sin 

?  ^  jjor  me  to  sit  and  grin 

II  At  her  here." 

ihe  skirt,  shaped  like  a  haystack,  circumvaliated 
a  square  yard  or  more  of  floor  space,  while  the  animating  essence 
that  moved  the  figure  appeared  in  diminishing  perspective  pro- 
truding above  the  summit.  To  our  present-day  ideals  the  beau- 
tiful dress  of  that  generation  compares  as  a  Congo  belle,  with  a 
barrel  bung  in  each  ear  or  in  her  upper  lip,  with  the  Venus  of  the 
Louvre.  What  will  be  thought  fifty  years  hence  of  the  ladies' 
finery  of  our  day?  In  the  older  time  the  material  was  nearly 
or  quite  as  good,  the  workmanship  as  skillful,  the  taste  but  little 
inferior.  The  ideal  of  what  constitutes  graceful  form  and  good 
figure  has  shifted. 

It  is  not  merely  in  dress  that,  like  sheep,  we  follow  the  leader 
of  the  fiock  and  jump  the  wall  to  alight  in  the  ditch.  Our  ideals 
of  what  constitutes  education  and  good  teaching  have  shifted  quite 
as  much  as  those  of  dress.  Have  you  seen  one  of  the  latest  model 
normal  or  city  training  school  teachers  at  her  work  ?  If  so,  you 
have  seen  upon  the  platform  the  pink  of  neatness,  using  excellent 
English,  employing  the  best  devices,  observed  by  an  orderly  and 
sympathetic  class  in  a  well  lighted,  warmed  and  equipped  school- 
room. The  children  move  with  precision  and  grace  and  reply 
in  unison,  "Yes,  marm,"  "No,  marm,"  to  the  teacher's  questions. 
Your  own  little  Johnny  and  Mary  sit  docile  and  demure,  recite 
with  fluency  and  acquit  themselves  with  credit,  developing  none 
of  those  curious  prying  traits  with,  "What  for?"  and  "What  is 
it  all  about?"  and  "Let  me  see  it,"  "I  want  to  take  it  myself," 
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that  would  make  any  such  smooth-running  instruction  at  home 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Contrast  this  picture  with  the  dis- 
trict school  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  indeed  with  the  district  school 
of  today.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  an  oblong  box  stove,  joined 
to  the  chimney  by  a  long  stovepipe  that  occasionally  fills  the 
room  with  smoke.  Around  the  wall  is  a  sloping  desk  of  plank, 
or  perhaps  desks  and  benches  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  is  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  the  pupils 
include  the  three  R's,  the  two  A's,  and  four  others.  If  the  pupils 
have  different  books  and  different  lessons  in  the  same  book,  an 
average  of  three  subjects  to  a  child  would  give  9x3  or  2Y  classes. 
Sometimes  a  pupil  is  absent  and  there  are  three  classes  less. 

Tor  nature  study  the  children  fed  the  chickens,  watched  the 
squirrels  and  the  birds,  chased  the  woodchucks  into  the  wall, 
caught  rabbits  and  partridges,  and  imbibed  a  thousand  uncon- 
scious lessons  from  field  and  forest,  earth  and  air.  The  awkward 
boy,  whose  composition  reads,  ''Me  &  Joe  went  fishin  &  ketched 
40  pouts  &  7  pickeril  &  8  frogs  &  a  ole  snappin  turkle,"  if  closely 
quizzed  by  an  Agassiz  could  pass  an  oral  examination  in  nature 
study  vastly  better  for  solid  information  than  that  of  the  labor- 
atory-taught, notebook-coached  city  lad.  If  the  girls  did  not  know 
the  Latin  names  of  plants,  nor  stamens  from  pistils,  calyx  from 
corolla,  they  found  the  arbutus  in  spring  and  the  fringed  gentian 
in  autumn  and  enjoyed  in  a  quiet  way  the  fragrance  and  exquisite 
color  quite  as  much  as  if  they  had  written  verses  about  thera 
and  picked  them  in  pieces  for  examination  under  the  microscope. 
This  outside  life  did  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  education, 
which  was  the  cabalistic  somewhat  contained  in  books  like  JSToah 
Webster's  speller,  Greenleaf's  arithmetic,  Peter  Parley's  geog- 
raphy, and  Hillard's  readers.  To  the  youthful  mind  education 
and  this  outside  life  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  that  religion 
did  to  every-day  affairs.  Was  there  any  relation  conceivable  be- 
tween those  stiff  shoes,  the  best  clothes,  solemn  silence,  the  long 
sermon,  and  helping  the  neighbor  save  his  hay,  or  cutting  some 
poor  old  widow's  wood  for  nothing. 

That  the  book  education  of  the  earlier  time  had  its  serious 
defects  must  be  freely  admitted.     ISTot  all  the  pupils  acquired  a 
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legible  penmanship ;  few  could  compose  a  smooth  and  correct 
piece  of  English ;  some  were  diffident  and  awkward  in  manners 
and  without  ideals  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  social  conduct. 
Against  these  defects  stand  out  some  great  merits.  Pupils  were 
familiar  at  first  hand  with  objects  of  nature,  and  so  were  richer 
in  ideas  than  many  city  children  who  can  talk  glibly  as  a  phono- 
graph record  and  with  much  the  same  intelligence  and  judgment 
of  what  the  words  really  signify.  They  had  the  admirable  and 
unrecognized  discipline  of  necessity.  If  a  boy  wished  a  bow  and 
arrow  or  a  hockey  stick  or  a  kite,  he  constructed  them  for  himself, 
and  was  forced  to  make  many  useful  observations  in  the  process. 
If  a  girl  wished  a  doll  or  a  doll's  dress  she  made  it,  and  prized  it 
the  more  for  the  thoughtful  effort  it  cost  her.  When  the  condi- 
tions of  the  home  were  not  exceedingly  unfavorable,  the  hardship 
of  chores  and  may  household  duties  was  a  good  preparation  for 
a  useful  business  career  and  taught  diligence  and  thrift. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  education?  The  schools  do 
not  give  it,  and  they  ought  not  to  take  it  away.  Experience  of 
life  and  the  impressions  it  makes  on  the  growing  mind  is  educa- 
tion. Much  more  than  half  of  it  comes  from  outside  the  school- 
room. It  is  not  wholly  a  formal  affair,  lacking  in  keen  zest  and 
human  interest.  If  teachers  cannot  control  the  out-of-school 
environment  they  can  at  least  help  form  the  ideal  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  education  and  teach  how  to  make  the  environment 
yield  much  instruction  of  value.  The  ideal  will  work  itself  out 
in  brick  and  wood  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  human  actions  and 
institutions. 

Our  present  city  school  system  prepares  pupils  for  the  life  it  is 
a  part  of,  the  life  they  have  to  live.  Ours  is  an  age  of  clubs  and 
organizations.  Erom  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  our  population 
lives  in  villages  and  city  groups.  Group  life  is  that  for  which 
the  city  schools  prepare  their  young  people.  They  are  to  become 
useful  ciphers  in  the  city  mass.  But  massing  has  its  own  prob- 
lems and  brings  with  it  inevitable  evils.  The  worst  of  these  is 
that  the  individual  is  obscured.  Peculiarities,  great  traits,  par- 
ticular abilities  or  excellence,  these  distinguish  their  possessor 
as  a  member  of  the  minority,  and  the  more  shining  and  conspicu- 
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ous  the  excellence  the  smaller  the  minority.  It  is  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  the  group  tendency  has  not  already  been  carried 
too  far  for  social  comfort  and  well-being.  It  ranges  from  the 
union  of  laborers  to  the  trust  of  millionaires,  and  it  ties  the 
hands  of  the  individual  sometimes  to  his  gain,  but  oftener  to  the 
gain  of  other  interested  parties.  There  are  certain  natural  limits 
to  the  process.  When  I  am  hurt,  I  suffer.  My  neighbor  may 
sympathize,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  if  he,  not  I,  had  been 
hurt.  The  group  can  sometimes  make  the  individual  fail  or  it 
can  make  him  succeed,  but  it  rarely  eradicates  altogether  the 
difference  between  the  observant,  thoughtful,  painstaking  worker 
and  his  less  efficient  mate.    ISTor  should  it  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Our  city  life  and  system  of  industry  is  accompanied  by  high 
specialization.  The  worker  in  a  shoe  factory  runs  a  machine 
that  sews  taps  or  rivets  eyelets.  He  does  that  work  from  year  to 
year,  till  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  plant,  like  the  machine  he  runs. 
Knowing  well  the  wider  business  from  the  skin  at  the  slaughter 
house  to  the  shoe  on  the  wearer's  foot  would  be  a  kind  of  college 
education  for  him,  comprising  information  of  as  great  a  range 
and  value  as  a  college  education  ordinarily  gives.  Part  of  that 
education  the  old-time  shoemaker  obtained.  He  selected  his  own 
leather,  shaped  the  lasts,  did  the  work,  and  sold  the  shoes.  Each 
process  performed  with  intelligent  attention  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  to  such  power  as  knowledge  may  give.  Modern  high, 
specialization  robs  the  worker  of  this  training  and  leaves  unused 
a  wide  range  of  valuable  faculties.  ]\roreover,  the  factory  method 
is  applied  to  the  schools.  There  ought  to  be  a  difference.  Shoes 
are  for  the  feet;  they  cannot  be  worn  on  the  hands  or  the  head. 
!N'ot  so  with  the  product  of  the  schools.  By  the  play  of  forces  in 
American  democracy  it  has  happened  that  the  boy  destined  for 
the  ax  or  the  tanner's  vat  has  risen  to  be  the  peer  of  kings  and 
princes  and  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  millions.  Station 
in  life  is  not  immutable;  some  avenues  are  open,  and  merit  may 
rise  and  lack  of  it  may  fall.  Our  pupils  should  be  able  to  learn 
and  to  grow  after  leaving  school,  to  seek  and  to  find  avenues  open 
to  advancement.  If  most  of  us  must  constitute  the  ignoble  throng, 
it  ought  not  to  be  the  school  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  power 
to  rise. 
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In  an  age  of  organization,  when  numbers  and  quantity  are  mucii 
and  the  individual  and  quality  relatively  less  important  than 
formerly,  the  schools  and  the  business  world  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting some  of  the  really  valuable  earlier  ideals.  Furnishing 
each  child  with  an  opportunity,  including  books  and  materials, 
and,  if  need  be,  with  support  while  he  is  legally  compelled  to 
attend  school,  puts  education  in  a  new  light.  It  is  no  longer  a 
privilege  to  be  sought  but  a  kind  of  military  service  to  be  endured. 
The  apathy,  loathing  and  hopeless  condition  of  some  of  the  con- 
scripts may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  disciplinary  rooms  of 
our  great  city  schools.  The  old  ideal  was  to  offer  the  child  a 
chance  to.  make  something  of  himself.  The  new  social  conscious- 
ness is  determined  to  make  something  of  him.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  often  tries  to  make  something  of  him  that  he  rebels  against. 
There  was  virtue  in  the  old  ideal  of  training  and  practice  making 
perfect,  of  individual  effort.  It  is  asked:  What  is  the  use  of 
training,  when  the  group  and  environment  can  set  at  naught  its 
results  and  make  the  weaker  the  stronger,  the  stronger  the  weaker, 
the  better  the  worse,  the  worse  the  better  ?  The  question  is  hard 
to  answer.  But  there  is  an  unmistakable  difference  in  persons,  in 
the  kind,  quality  and  quantity  of  service  they  can  render.  The 
influence  of  the  group  may  be  destructive  and  leveling.  The  taste 
of  the  designer,  the  eye  of  the  sculptor,  the  deftness  of  the  crafts- 
man, are  not  merely  the  product  of  immediate  environment. 
There  is  individuality  in  all  the  finest  work.  The  old  custom  was 
to  ascribe  the  merit  largely  to  the  individual;  the  new  drifts  fast 
to  the  opposite  view.  We  can  do  nothing  ourselves,  but  must 
seek  authority.  Poor  Mr.  Carling,  in  "David  Harum,"  could 
not  decide  whether  to  wear  black  shoes  or  russet,  to  take  broth 
or  soup,  but  must  appeal  to  some  one  else  to  decide.  Alertness, 
resourcefulness,  initiative,  think  and  act  for  themselves ;  they  are 
sometimes  crushed  beneath  the  group.  Generally,  however,  the 
hue  and  cry  against  them  proceeds  from  hostile  interests,  and  is 
as  unreasoning  as  crowding  and  choking  the  exits  at  a  fire  panic. 
Call  not  those  foolish  who  run  not  with  the  crowd.  It  is  tlie 
crowd  that  has  lost  its  head.  Individual  keenness  vastly  helps 
us  all,  or  it  may.  Some  common  comforts  and  conveniences  were 
unknown  a  century  ago.     Matches,  kerosene,  gas,  stoves  and  coal. 
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plentiful  and  cheap  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  and  very  many 
others  may  be  mentioned.  If  I  wish  to  do  business  with  a  man 
in  l^ew  York,  I  can  talk  with  him  by  telephone,  easily  recognizing 
his  voice.  Five  days  serve  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Twenty-five  was 
a  quick  passage.  Oranges  from  Florida,  bananas  from  Jamaica, 
apricots  from  California  are  on  the  Boston  breakfast  table.  One 
mowing  machine  will  cut  more  grass  and  cut  it  better  than  six 
scythes.  Three  men  upon  a  header  or  binder  harvest  more  wheat 
than  a  hundred  old-time  sickles.  One  woman  with  knitting  needles 
may  knit  a  pair  of  socks  in  a  day.  With  a  power  knitting  machine 
she  can  knit  seventy-two  pairs  a  day.  Such  are  the  results  of 
thinking,  of  individuality,  of  invention. 

The  coachmen  and  innkeepers  antagonized  the  railroad ;  it  would 
put  them  out  of  business ;  but  for  every  man  it  put  out  of  business 
it  employed  five,  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  and  it  paved  the  way  for 
lines  of  activity  un thought  of  earlier.  The  group  can  not  afford 
to  crush  the  Watts,  Stephensons,  Whitneys,  Howes,  Fultons,  Mc- 
Cormicks,  Morses,  Bells,  Edisons,  and  their  like.  They  have  put 
many  comforts  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  poorest. 

ISTo  more  can  the  schools  afford  to  dull  their  pupils  to  an  ani- 
mated manikin  model.  If  the  old  education  too  much  exalted 
the  individual,  ascribing  to  him  results  he  did  not  accomplish 
and  blaming  him  for  faults  due  to  greater  forces  than  he  could 
control,  the  new  education  too  much  exalts  the  group,  atomizes 
the  individual  and  makes  dwarfs  where  it  should  make  men  and 
women.  The  new  may  produce  better  average  immediate  results ; 
the  old  is  better  to  wear;  it  is  never  finished,  nor  likely  to  be. 
Thoughtful,  resourceful,  resolute  young  Americans  are  a  valuable 
product  for  the  schools  to  turn  out.  Have  they  a  chance  to  be 
thoughtful,  resourceful  and  resolute,  or  do  we  force  upon  them 
our  ideas,  methods,  will,  to  a  degree  not  required  by  the  exigency 
of  numbers,  classes  and  discipline?  The  new  education  is  so 
many  units  of  the  course  of  study  plus  the  diploma ;  the  old  was 
a  consciousness  of  ignorance  and  a  desire  to  learn;  the  new  is 
a  very  respectable  and  considerable  body  of  attainment;  the  old 
was  an  attitude  of  mind.  Attainment  versus  power ;  ought  we  not 
to  make  it  power  and  attainment,  the  old  and  the  new? 
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f ""°""""""'fEACHnsTG    is    an    ancient    profession.     Social    or 

I    welfare  work,   as   a  calling,   is   a  product  of  our 

I    own  generation.     We  are  coming  to  see  that  the 

j    two  must  blend.     The  teacher  should  be  a  social 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiHii c^   worker,  and  to  be  effective  in  the  long  run  social 

I  I    work  must  rely  upon  educational  means.     If  the 

i  I    blending  does  not  occur  with  rapiditv,  it  is  because 
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the    two    proiessions    have    had    different    origins, 

based  indeed  on  different  conceptions  of  what  is  significant  in  life. 
Everywhere,  in  the  past,  education  has  been  for  the  favored  few. 
Teaching  was  a  profession  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  not 
until  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  attempt  made  to  educate  the 
children  of  all  classes.  Social  work  began  in  attempts  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  needy,  all  among  the  masses  who  re- 
quired relief.  It  has  been,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  demo- 
cratic in  its  reach  and  purpose. 

The  function  of  the  teacher  has  been  to  impart  knowledge,  and 
the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  has  appeared  as  the  factor  of  sig- 
nificance. It  included  facts  of  history,  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, knowledge  of  quantitative  relations,  all  of  which  were  di- 
rected to  the  child's  mind.  They  had  little  to  do,  and  the  teacher 
had  little  to  do,  with  his  body  or  his  environment.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  been  a  disembodied  spirit.  In  fact,  the  hardy, 
rugged  youth  abounding  in  animal  spirits  was  likely  to  be  found 
the  least  fit  in  the  competition  for  knowledge,  while  the  pale  and 
quiet  plodder  was  the  school's  recognized  model  and  proved  to  the 
teacher's  own  satisfaction  that  his  teaching  was  a  success.  Did 
not  the  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  prove  what  denials  this 
youth  had  made  for  the  sake  of  the  mind? 

We  recognize  today  that  a  healthy  body  and  wholesome  environ- 
ment are  necessary  to  any  scheme  of  education.  The  body  and 
the  environment  are  precisely  the  things  which  have  concerned  the 
social  worker.     The  child  must  not  go  hungry.     He  must  not 
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only  be  fed,  but  fed  wisely.  His  parent  is  taught  the  value  of 
foods.  An  amazing  ignorance  concerning  the  diet  of  children, 
prevails  among  even  a  majority  of  parents.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  habitually  fed  coffee  and  half-baked  pancakes,  even 
in  otherwise  educated  homes,  has  been  found  to  be  large.  The 
child  must  be  clothed  and  sheltered  in  a  home  which  will  pass 
the  test  of  sanitary  inspection.  His  body  and  clothing  are  to  be 
kept  clean.  While  humanity  has  always  recognized  the  need  of 
air  for  survival,  only  today  have  we  learned  our  dependence  upon 
fresh  air  for  health.  This  knowledge  the  social  worker  carries 
into  the  homes  of  the  congested  cities.  Unfortunately,  the  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  in  the  country  home  show  the  same  need. 

Xearly  all  city  schools  have  locked  their  gates  at  dismissal  time 
and  turned  the  children  into  the  streets  to  play.  The  social 
worker  has  recognized  the  need  for  play,  and  in  many  places  has 
established  playgrounds.  The  absence  of  play  places  has  led  many 
children  into  criminal  delinquency.  The  social  worker  has  res- 
cued the  child  from  the  status  of  the  criminal,  permitting  him  to 
be  adjudged  a  delinquent  only.  He  has  established  special  chil- 
dren's courts,  and  detention  homes  instead  of  jails.  And  thereby 
the  child  has  been  protected  from  the  blight  of  criminal  associa- 
tion and  his  self-respect  preserved. 

Clinics  have  been  established,  in  which  defects  of  eyes,  ears, 
throat  and  teeth  receive  attention.  How  vital  the  need  is  that 
such  defects  be  treated  has  been  often  emphasized,  but  the  lesson 
has  been  poorly  learned  by  the  schools.  Societies  have  been  organ- 
ized broadly  for  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis,  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, for  the  cure  of  cancer,  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
of  the  nervous  conditions  likely  to  lead  to  insanity,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  organized  endeavors  to  eliminate  bodily  ills  which 
have  scourged  mankind. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  suppression  of  child  labor.  A 
long  and  persistent  fight  has  taken  thousands  of  children  out  of 
the  blighting  atmosphere  of  factories  and  mines,  but  the  victory 
is  not  yet  complete.  Child-placing  agencies  have  accomplished 
something  in  raising  the  standards  of  home  life.  They  have 
placed  dependent  children  in  homes  and  retained  careful  super- 
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vision  of  them,  insisting  that  the  home  atmosphere  be  kept  worthy 
of  the  child.  In  the  cities  the  social  worker  establishes  neighbor- 
hood houses.  He  looks  upon  the  people  of  his  neighborhood  aa 
friends  and  invites  them  into  his  house.  He  organizes  them  into 
clubs  for  the  happiness  and  advancement  of  themselves  and  the 
neighborhood. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  are  called  social  work.  Most 
of  the  movements  mentioned  originated  in  congested  cities,  and 
most  of  the  organized  social  work  done  today  is  limited  to  cities 
of  some  size.  These  movements  are  as  yet  poorly  co-ordinated  with 
the  school  systems.  In  towns  and  rural  sections  organized  attempts 
at  social  work  scarcely  exist.  It  is  therefore  for  the  teacher  a 
virgin  field. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  teacher  must  also  be  the  social  worker. 
He  must  be  the  environment  maker.  He  should  recognize  that  the 
education  of  the  schoolroom  is  but  a  part,  and  perhaps  a  small 
part,  of  the  education  the  child  is  receiving.  The  child  is  being 
stimulated,  influenced  during  all  his  waking  hours.  The  home, 
playground,  and  neighborhood  leave  indelible  impressions.  The 
teacher  who  is  a  mere  imparter  of  knowledge  cares  nothing  for 
these.  His  mind  is  on  his  facts  of  history,  literature  and  mathe- 
matics, not  on  the  developing  soul  of  his  pupil.  But  such  a  teacher 
is  an  educational  quack.  The  true  teacher,  with  an  eye  to  his 
pupil's  growth,  makes  all  the  factors  of  mind,  body  and  environ- 
ment his  concern. 

Of  course  he  will  be  a  master  o£  school  hygiene.  He  will  de- 
tect sensory  deficiencies  wherever  they  exist  and  use  all  available 
measures,  preventive  and  curative.  Weak-eyed  pupils  will  be 
given  the  best  light,  and  those  vdth  hearing  defects  front  seats. 
Correct  posture  and  frequent  relaxation  will  be  required  to  pre- 
vent round  shoulders  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  Persuasion  of 
both  pupils  and  parents  will  often  be  necessary  to  accept  the  pre- 
scribed glasses,  and  to  permit  the  adenoid  operation.  Where  no 
legal  provision  yet  exists  the  services  of  neighborhood  physicians 
must  be  solicited.  The  teacher  will  know  what  is  scientific  in 
schoolroom  construction,  what  is  the  best  manner  of  lighting,  heat- 
ing, desk  construction,  chalk  dust  elimination,  and  general  sani- 
tary arrangements. 
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The  teacher's  influence  must  be  felt  in  the  home,  especially 
where  the  home  influence  is  unfavorable.  This  will  sometimes 
be  hard,  since  the  child  is  at  home  three  or  four  times  as  many 
hours  as  at  school.  But  it  must  be  accomplished  unless  we  are 
mere  imparters  of  knowledge  and  therefore  educational  quacks. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  talk  to  the  pupil's 
parent  so  that  the  parent  may  think  of  his  progeny  in  a  new  way. 
He  can  point  out  the  child's  vocational  possibilities,  his  particular 
abilities  and  weaknesses,  and  where  more  firmness  or  perhaps 
greater  patience  is  needed  on  the  parent's  part.  He  should  above 
all  promote  the  parent's  thoughtful  concern  and  respect.  One 
Christmas  season  I  attended  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  JSTew  York 
City,  an  entertainment  provided  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Children 
had  been  gathered  from  streets  and  alleys,  dressed  in  attractive 
costumes,  and,  accompanied  by  music,  trained  to  act  in  pretty 
marches,  drills  and  maneuvers.  The  audience  of  parents  gazed  at 
the  pleasing  sight  in  awe.  "Can  it  be,"  they  seemed  to  ask,  "that 
these  are  our  children  ?"  While  many  parents  overestimate  their 
children  in  superficial  ways,  the  more  common  tragedy  is  that 
they  fail  both  to  esteem  and  understand  them.  That  the  child 
is  a  personality  to  be  respected  from  the  time  that  he  is  born  U 
an  attitude  that  the  teacher  can  assist  the  delinquent  parent  to 
take. 

The  teacher's  influence  should  be  felt  in  the  neighborhood.  If 
not,  his  educational  efforts  may  be  in  vain.  A  school  in  a  Con- 
necticut town  comes  to  my  mind.  The  teacher  made  efforts  to 
create  appreciation  of  literature,  to  awaken  the  pupils'  sensibili- 
ties to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  poetry  and  art.  One  block 
down  the  hill  was  a  convenient  corner,  where  the  children  gath- 
ered early  for  school  and  waited  for  the  bell  to  ring,  and  where 
they  waited  for  one  another  after  dismissal.  On  this  corner  was 
a  theater,  whose  habitual  type  of  show  was  crude  melodrama. 
Huge  billboards  presented  in  unending  series  displays  of  ugly  pas- 
sion, strangling  death  scenes,  naked  figures,  train  wrecks,  robber- 
ies and  murders.  Against  such  vicious  influences  in  the  pupils' 
daily  lives  how  much  harder  it  is  to  develop  the  germs  of  aesthetic 
culture!     Better  stop  and  clean  up  your  neighborhood  before  be- 
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ginning  to  teach.  With  many  persons  today,  both  young  and  old, 
the  moving  picture  show  has  become  a  veritable  disease.  They 
crave  it  as  the  drunkard  craves  alcohol.  It  is  a  type  of  affliction 
incompatible  vrith  the  great  in  art.  The  mind  so  diseased  will 
find  little  joy  in  Browning  or  Shakespeare. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  some  humiliation  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion that  the  Boy  Scout  organization  was  founded  by  one  outside 
the  teaching  ranks  ?  Certainly  this  movement  shows  a  depth  of 
pedagogical  insight  absent  in  the  historical  school  whose  aim  has 
been  to  impart  knowledge  to  disembodied  spirits.  The  Boy  Scout 
movement  recognizes  the  unity  of  body  and  mind.  It  sees  that 
training  must  be  based  upon  the  natural  interests  and  instincts  of 
the  boy.  It  develops  his  interest  in  natural  objects,  the  beginnings 
of  science,  and  provides  likewise  a  method  of  approach  and  motiv- 
ation for  the  literature  dealing  with  things  of  field  and  sky.  It 
gives  him  training  of  his  sensory  powers  and  of  his  hands  to  do 
useful  things.  He  is  taught  standards  of  honor  and  manliness 
and  likewise  ideals  of  service.  He  is  shown  practical  ways  of 
improving  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  therefore 
becomes  the  environment  maker.  In  this  way  the  scout  grows 
into  good  citizenship.  The  teacher  who  can  be  the  leader  of  a 
company  of  boy  scouts  or  of  camp-fire  girls,  or  who  brings  the 
spirit  of  these  organizations  into  school  work,  is  so  much  more  a 
teacher. 

It  is  the  rural  school  teacher  who  has  unusual  obligations  and 
opportunities  for  social  service.  In  the  country  little  social  organ- 
ization of  any  kind  exists.  American  parents  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  j)ower  of  education.  But  they  are  necessarily  inexpert 
and  ignorant  concerning  right  standards  of  hygiene,  equipment 
and  methods.  The  teacher  alone  is  the  source  of  enlightenment. 
Nowhere  has  the  enterprising  teacher  such  a  field  for  original 
effort.  Already  we  have  a  number  of  conspicuous  examples  of 
communities  transformed  by  some  man  or  woman  teacher.  They 
are  conspicuous  just  because  they  are  so  few.  Such  a  teacher  is 
never  a  mere  imparter  of  knowledge.  He  is  interested  in  his 
pupil,  mind,  body  and  environment.  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  pupil's  home  and  parents.     He  brings  the  parents  together  ia 
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commiinity  gatherings  and  puts  before  them  suggestions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  school  and  neighborhood.  Dwellers  in  rural 
conmiunities  find  their  own  lives  enriched  by  participation  in 
community  endeavors,  and  an  earnest  and  tactful  teacher  is  likely 
to  find  ready  response.  An  increasing  portion  of  rural  teachers 
are  young  girls.  Unfortunately  the  young  teacher  has  little  to 
suggest  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  and  still  popular 
pie  supper.  On  Friday  evening  the  teacher  hurries  away  from 
the  lonely  country  to  spend  the  week-end  among  the  excitements 
of  the  town,  oblivious  of  the  rich  possibilities  of  exploration  into 
the  lives  of  the  people  by  whom  she  is  employed. 

In  summary,  let  it  be  said  that  to  teach  effectively  one  must 
give  attention  to  all  the  factors  in  the  pupil's  life  which  have 
educational  potency.  Prominent  among  these  are  factors  having 
to  do  with  the  pupil's  health  and  bodily  powers,  and  with  his  home 
and  community  influences.  Movements  directed  to  these  ends 
have  generally  been  developed  under  the  name  of  social  or  wel- 
fare work.  This  work  must  be  co-ordinated  with  teaching  and 
the  teacher  become  the  center  of  the  co-ordination.  The  teacher 
is  the  one  person  whose  vocation  it  is  to  educate  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  use  all  the  means  available  to  the  desired  end. 


I 


Essentials  and  Methods  of  General  Science 

Lewis  Elhuff,  Brushton  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

f """"""°"""' 't  T  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  General  Science  as 

I  a  subject  or  as  a  course  of  study,  nor  to  condemn  it, 
I  but  I  might  add  that  in  my  opinion  General  Science 
I    is  here  to  stay,  not  in  its  present  form,  of  course, 

|i]ii MID t^   because  no  science  is  static,  at  least,  not  in  so  far 

I  i    as  its  presentation  to  the  student  is  concerned.    The 

I  I    demand  for  the  application  of  the  special  sciences 

to  the  every-day  liie  oi  the  student,  is  one  force 
which  ushered  in  a  science  which  is  known  as  General,  and 
which  is  general  in  its  application.  That  such  a  course  has  a 
practical  value  is  self-evident.  If  I  were  to  refer  to  the  numer- 
ous articles  which  appear  in  educational  publications,  I  would 
say  that  many  of  them  discuss  the  subject  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  subject  as  such,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student.  There  are  also  some  who  fear  that  the  special 
sciences  will  lose  their  dignity,  because  if  General  Science  is 
taught  with  the  idea  of  its  application  to  daily  life  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  instructor,  public  opinion  will  demand  that  the 
special  sciences  be  so  taught  that  they  too  will  have  an  immediate 
application  to  the  life  of  the  high  school  student,  and  on  that 
account  much  of  the  material  heretofore  presented  will  have  to 
be  omitted  and  more  practical  material  substituted.  This  demand 
will,  of  course,  produce  a  kind  of  revolution  in  science  instruc- 
tion, and  the  conservatives  are  fearing  to  face  it.  To  change 
from  the  old  ideals  of  building  up  a  perfect  science  and  making 
the  students  conform  to  it,  to  building  up  a  perfect  humanity  with 
exalted  ideals  and  adapting  the  science  subject  matter  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  study  it,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  funda- 
mental principle  for  such  a  course  of  action  might  be  expressed 
in  these  words:  Let  your  ideal  be  the  future  noble  and  useful 
men  and  women  which  yau  are  going  to  make  of  the  students  in 
the  class  before  you,  and  the  subject  matter  will  gradually  conform. 
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Here  some  may  make  objection  that  I  would  belittle  science 
and  lower  the  standard  of  the  subject  matter.  To  which  I  would 
reply  that  there  is  no  standard  except  the  student  who  comes  to 
you  for  instruction  and  to  make  of  him  a  self-supporting,  useful 
and  efficient  citizen  you  will  have  to  present  the  best  material 
that  you  can  find  and  present  it  in  the  very  best  manner  that  you 
know  how.  To  accomplish  this  there  will  have  to  be  one  other 
transformation  made,  namely,  the  instructor  will  have  to  be 
changed  from  a  hay-bailer  to  a  cultivator.  The  instructor  will 
have  to  stop  preparing  little  morsels  of  facts  ready  for  swallowing, 
which  are  to  be  repeated  on  examination,  and  begin  to  cultivate 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  student  by  pruning,  readjusting,  and 
stimulating  his  curiosity.  Students  properly  stimulated  will  seek 
and  ask  for  much  more  information  and  useful  knowledge  than 
it  is  possible  to  consider  during  class  discussions. 

We  science  teachers  sometimes  feel  and  think  that  we  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  if  we  get  a  certain  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  note  books  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  this  work  was 
purely  mechanical  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  perhaps  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  them  will  ever  look  at  or  refer  to  these  note  books 
after  the  course  is  finished.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  to  have  u 
pupil  copy  an  experiment  which  some  one  else  performed,  even 
though  it  be  the  instructor's  experiment  before  the  class.  I  know 
the  value  to  the  student  of  a  properly  prepared  note  book,  but  1 
believe  that  there  is  much  valuable  time  wasted  in  note  book 
preparation  which  the  student  ought  to  use  in  some  other  way. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  experiments  performed  in  the 
laboratory  to  illustrate  some  simple  principle  which  the  student 
can  explain  on  the  basis  of  many  experiences  which  he  has  already 
had,  if  he  can  be  taught  to  use  his  experiences.  If  the  experi- 
ences already  acquired  are  used  as  a  basis  of  explanation,  then 
the  student  immediately  makes  the  application  to  his  daily  life, 
while  if  the  laboratory  experiment  is  used  he  will  often  miss  the 
application  of  the  principle. 

We  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  teaching  boys 
and  girls  and  not  subjects.  Our  aim  should  be  to  prepare  these 
boys  and  girls  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  care 
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of  themselves  now  as  well  as  iu  ten  years  from  now.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  to  support  themselves  financially,  although  a 
great  number  of  high  school  students  do  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  done  to  live  prop- 
erly besides  earning  money  and  spending  it.  The  usefulness  of 
our  students  now  in  the  school  will  be  largely  determined  by  hoAv 
well  they  learn  to  do  the  necessary  things  of  life  other  than  the 
earning  of  money.  That  is  to  say,  their  earning  capacity  and 
usefulness  in  the  world  will  be  determined  by  the  way  they  liv3. 
The  usefulness  of  our  instruction  will  be  judged,  or  ought  to  be 
judged,  by  the  capacity  of  our  students  to  bear  individual  respon- 
sibility. In  order  to  make  self-responsible  boys  and  girls  there 
must  be  a  continuous  connection  between  every-day  life  and  sub- 
ject matter,  so  that  there  shall  be  built  up  a  consciousness  of  latent 
power  and  a  healthy  self-confidence.  The  foregoing  principles 
can,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  instructors  of  any  subject,  but  in 
my  estimation  the  science  subjects  offer  a  greater  opportunity 
than  any  others  for  preparing  our  boys  and  girls  for  real  living 
and  for  making  them  self-supporting  and  self -responsible  indi- 
viduals. 

'Now  what  is  essential  in  any  course  of  study  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  standard  of  a  useful,  capable  and  self-supporting 
citizen,  if  our  eye  is  primarily  on  the  student  and  secondarily  on 
the  subject  matter.  On  this  basis  I  would  like  to  divide  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  sciences  into  two  groups:  (1)  That  which  is 
immediately  useful  for  every-day  life;  (2)  That  which  is  voca- 
tional and  avocational  and  is  used  directly  as  a  means  of  earning 
a  living.  The  subject  matter  to  be  taught  under  number  one  I 
would  call  General  Science,  and  that  under  number  two  I  would 
call  the  special  sciences. 

So  what  is  essential  to  be  taught  in  General  Science  will  be 
determined  entirely  by  the  environment  of  the  students  who  are 
seeking  instruction.  It  is  not  always  wise,  as  some  think,  to 
follow  the  apparently  natural  bent  of  the  students.  They  are  not 
old  enough  to  know  their  best  needs.  They  will  have  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  so  they  will  have  to  know  themselves  and  their 
environment  and  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  environmenr. 
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or  their  lives  will  be  a  failure.  Their  natural  desires  can  l)e 
followed  sufficiently  to  create  an  interest  and  confidence  and  then 
lead  them  to  the  things  that  they  ought  to  know.  The  General 
Science  teacher  who  fails  to  study  the  social  conditions  in  which 
his  students  are  living  will  shoot  wide  of  the  essential  mark.  The 
teacher  of  General  Science  ought  to  he  first  of  all  a  student  of 
human  nature  and  secondarily  a  student  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught,  and  he  should  have  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  the  work. 
The  General  Science  course  ought  to  contain  such  material  that 
it  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  improving  the  health  of  the  students 
(also  the  health  of  the  community)  and  so  contribute  to  their  suc- 
cess in  all  of  their  high  school  work.  If  this  material  is  presented 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  and  in  a  scientific  manner  it  will 
gain  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  students  and  a  large  per 
cent  of  them  will  make  a  special  effort  to  live  up  to  the  truth 
which  they  learn  concerning  life  and  its  environment. 

Of  the  material  which  will  improve  the  life  and  health  of  the 
students  the  following  might  be  suggestive : 

General  rules  for  health  and  conduct,  suggestions  concerning 
how  to  study,  suggestions  for  physical  exercise,  recreation  and 
rest. 

Simple  Home  Chemistry:  Easy  tests  for  distinguishing  acids, 
bases,  neutral  salts,  and  their  action  upon  one  another.  Soap 
making  and  soap  characteristics,  hard  water  and  economic  methods 
for  softening  it.  Chemistry  of  baking,  methods  of  using  leaven- 
ing agents  and  why  they  are  used. 

Preservatives:  Harmless  ones  and  how  to  use  them,  and  those 
tvhich  are  injurious  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

Disinfectants:  Those  easily  used  in  the  home  and  how.  Use 
of  heat  as  a  disinfectant  in  cooking  and  for  pasteurizing  milk. 

Habit-forming  agents:  Stimulants  in  common  use,  as  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  many  so-called  soft  drinks.  ITarcotics  in  com- 
mon use,  as  tobacco,  alcoholic  drinks,  opium  and  cocaine  com- 
pounds, and  so-called  soft  drinks. 

General  effects  of  heat,  use  of  the  thermometer,  heating  of 
buildings,   ventilation   of  home  and  school,   weather   conditions,. 
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"Weather  maps  and  reports.  Use  of  the  barometer,  clothing  accord- 
ing to  weather,  amount  and  kind. 

Foods:  Kinds,  costs,  comparative  nutritive  values,  cooking, 
fireless  cooker,  buying  of  foods,  home  economics. 

Methods  of  purifying  water  in  the  home,  simple  proper- 
ties of  gases,  refrigeration  at  home  and  in  storage  houses,  ice- 
making  and  its  use  as  a  cooling  agent.  Distillation,  its  uses  and 
its  products  used  at  home. 

Simple  machines:  Enough  to  understand  how  to  use  the  com- 
mon mechanical  devices.  City  water  supply  and  purification, 
how  and  why.  Street  cleaning,  best  methods  and  why.  Cleanli- 
ness about  the  home. 

Light:  To  understand  the  use  of  the  simple  optical  instru- 
ments and  camera.  How  to  care  for  the  eyes.  Also  to  learn  a  few 
astronomical  facts  and  something  about  colors  and  the  rainbow. 

Sound:  Its  nature,  cause  and  speed.  Simple  musical  instru- 
ments and  the  nature  of  hearing  and  care  of  the  ears. 

Plant  growth:  Its  nature,  conditions  for  growth,  plant  propa- 
gation at  home,  and  man's  relation  to  plants. 

Animal  development:  Types  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
forms,  relation  of  animals  to  plants,  man's  relation  to  both,  dis- 
eases caused  by  both,  and  man's  place  in  nature. 

Superstitions  and  false  impressions  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  minds  of  the  students  all  along  the  line  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. The  extent  to  which  this  material  can  be  worked  out  'n 
detail  vnll  depend  upon  the  amount  of  time  there  is  to  devote  to 
the  subject  and  also  upon  the  age  and  previous  training  of  the 
students.  The  laboratory  work  should  be  done  in  the  home  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  student's  experience  should  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  limit.  The  result  of  such  a  method  is  that  the  student 
becomes  a  continuous  question  mark.  He  acquires  a  learning 
attitude  and  he  is  both  a  teacher  and  a  learner  in  the  class  room. 
If  he  is  slightly  stimulated  he  will  surprise  you  with  his  capacity 
for  research  work.  By  the  end  of  a  year's  work  in  General  Science 
the  student  ought  to  have  attained  a  general  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  environment  and  how  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment by  being  able  to  use  the  knowledge  which  he  gained,  and 
thus  become  a  useful  and  responsible  young  citizen. 


The  Use  of  Modern  Fiction  in  the  High  School 
Course  in  Literature 

Walter  Barnes,  Head  of  the  English  Department, 
State  ISTormal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

f^'""" "'"""'"'"IITE  of  the  most  striking  of  the  present  tendencies 

I       ^X      I    in  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  high  school  is 

I       ^J      I    that  toward  including  class  reading  of  good  modern. 

I  I    fiction.    A  great  many  of  the  more  progressive  high 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDi iiit^   schools  all  over  America  have  begun  work  of  this 

I  i    sort;  we  have  already  some  modern  romances  and 

I  I    novels  edited  for  school  use,  and  lists  of  readings 

4]iiiiiFniiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiici{>    r      1  •  1       1      ^  T       -t  .  -, 

lor  high  schools  nearly  always  comprise  some  titles 

of  contemporary  fiction.  But  the  idea  is  still  new,  it  is  still  in 
some  quarters  regarded  as  a  fad;  the  conflict  between  tradition 
and  innovation  still  rages.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  set  forth,  briefly  and  definitely,  the 
values  of  this  work,  to  point  out  some  of  the  qualities  in  the  fiction 
that  should  be  chosen  for  school  use,  and  to  suggest  methods  of 
dealing  with  it. 

The  principal  reason  for  including  some  of  the  right  kind  of 
contemporary  fiction  in  the  high  school  course  of  reading  is  that 
this  fiction  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  most  high  school  stu- 
dents, l^ow,  reading — at  least  reading  of  the  literature  type  as 
distinguished  from  reading  of  the  information  type — that  does 
not  make  a  strong  appeal,  that  does  not  stir  up  active,  wholesome 
feelings,  that  does  not  minister  to  some  natural  craving  and  feed 
some  healthy,  hearty  appetite,  reading  that  does  not  do  this  has 
practically  no  value — for  high  school  children  or  any  one.  For 
this  is  the  strongest  justification  of  reading-as-literature,  in  school 
or  in  life.  If  the  selection  chosen  makes  no  appeal,  or  but  a  weak 
appeal,  or  an  appeal  to  only  the  unusual  person,  it  has  no  place 
in  the  course  of  study.  'No  matter  if  it  is  a  classic,  and  as  such 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  book-lovers ;  no  matter  how  highly  we  prize 
it  and  praise  it  or  how  deftly  we  present  it,  if  there  does  not  exist 
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(to  use  a  friend's  illuminating  word)  an  "affinity"  between  the 
book  and  the  children  we  must  exclude  it  from  the  general  course 
of  reading.  We  must  not  make  the  boys  and  girls  swallow  it  as 
medicine,  nasty,  to  be  sure,  but  "good  for  them,"  or  store  it  away, 
as  some  housewives  do  broken  dishes  or  discarded  furniture,  in 
the  hope  "that  it  will  come  in  handy  some  time,"  or  learn  it  be- 
cause of  our  all-sufficient  dictum  that  "it  is  a  classic." 

Let  us  not  be  frightened  by  the  cry  "soft  pedagogy"  that  arises 
from  lovers  of  the  classics  and  advocates  of  the  formal  discipline 
theory.  Every  sensible  person  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  hard 
work,  whether  in  school  or  in  life;  every  one  knows  that  you  may 
arrive  at  a  keener  interest  in  a  subject  after  painstaking  effort; 
every  one  knows  that  the  most  exquisite  joys  in  reading,  or  in 
other  kinds  of  activity,  come  to  the  earnest  student.  Every  one 
freely  admits  this,  and  the  best  modern  pedagogy  bases  some  of 
its  most  fundamental  laws  upon  this.  But  where  we  have  erred 
so  grievously  is  in  assuming  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  per- 
sonality— our  kind;  only  one  sort  of  success — our  sort;  only  one 
set  of  interests — our  set ;  only  one  way  of  learning — our  way. 
Because  we,  following  some  natural  or  early-acquired  interest, 
applied  ourselves  in  our  youthful  'teens  to  our  Dickens  and  Eliot 
and  "Wordsworth,  labored  diligently  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them  and  now  look  back  on  those  days  as  a  period  of  mental 
apprenticeship,  of  learning  to  concentrate,  to  compare  and  con- 
trast, as  a  period  wherein  we  taught  ourselves  to  "scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days," — pray,  is  that  any  reason  we  should 
expect  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry- — or  even  every  Thomas,  Rich- 
ard and  Henry — in  our  high  school  classes  to  follow  in  our  illus- 
trious footsteps  ?  Of  course,  we  worked  hard ;  we  were  pursuing 
something  we  wished  to  overtake,  we  were  following  our  gleam. 
IS^apoleon  could  concentrate  for  hours  at  a  time  over  some  military 
problem ;  he  worked  hard  for  that  achievement,  that  power  which 
he  wished  to  have  as  his.  Thomas  Edison  works  hard,  into  the 
wee,  small  hours,  following  in  the  channel  of  his  interests.  I 
cannot  see  him  working  hard  at  some  military  problem ;  I  cannot 
visualize  I^J^apoleon  working  hard  over  the  phonograph,  nor 
BroA^ming  working  hard  over  either.     Carlyle  preached  a  doctrine 
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of  pure,  abstract  power,  which  could  be  applied  to  any  work,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  a  sheer  accident  that  Shakespeare  wrote  plays 
and  Cromwell  dethroned  a  king;  but  in  truth  there  is  no  pure 
power — there  is  only  limited  power,  special  power,  which  may 
be  applied  to  only  one  task  or  a  group  of  related  tasks.  And  we 
may  as  well  face  the  facts:  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  in 
our  high  school  classes  in  literature  will  not  attain  literary  power, 
nor  a  high  degTee  of  any  sort  of  power  through  literature.  TVe 
can  never  bring  them  to  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  classics 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  us ;  the  utmost  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  tutor  them  to  the  stage  where  they  can  discriminate  between 
books  of  a  lower  level,  where  they  can  give  some  reasons  for  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  where  they  can  extract  the  proper  intellectual 
and  emotional  pleasures  from  good  books  of  the  lighter  kind. 

In  some  subjects,  perhaps,  we  might  be  more  concerned 
about  "soft  pedagog}'."  If  a  child  is  to  learn  geometry,  if  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  facts  of  geometry  is  to  be  of 
value  to  him,  why  then,  let  us  make  him  work  hard  over  it — 
though  even  here  we  may  have  our  serious  doubts  whether  ho 
will  get  much  out  of  it  if  he  has  to  labor  too  hard.  But  literature 
is  a  subject  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  The  boy  may  never 
look  into  his  geometry  again  affbr  he  leaves  school;  we  are  not 
so  much  troubled  over  that,  provided  he  obtained  the  profit  while 
he  was  in  school.  But  if  the  boy  never  looks  into  his  literature 
again,  if  we  have  so  bored  him  and  disgusted  him  that  the  very 
thought  of  fine,  high  literature  is  abhorrent  to  him,  then  we  have 
frustrated  our  own  efforts.  His  attitude  toward  reading  is  all- 
important  ;  he  must  not  be  browbeaten  and  he  must  not  be  hypno- 
tized into  a  sham  admiration  for  the  classics.  The  books  we  pre- 
sent to  him  must,  I  repeat,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  him. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  giving  high 
school  boys  and  girls  some  good  modern  fiction;  it  makes  this 
appeal,  it  secures  an  instantaneous  response.  Any  one  can  verify 
this  by  experiment  and  observation. 

Indeed  it  needs  no  experiment.  It  is  obvious.  Most  high 
school  children  do  read  a  large  amount  of  modern  fiction,  read  it 
of  their  own  volition,  on  their  own  initiative ;  any  one  is  blind  who 
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does  not  see  that.  Of  course,  much  of  what  they  read  is  silly, 
shoddy  stuff.  One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  reading  public  is 
that  it  ranks  the  drool  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  the  pretentious 
puerility  of  PoUyanna,  the  fluffy  optimism  of  David  Grayson, 
with  the  thoughtful  and  finished  literary  art  of  John  Galsworthy 
or  Mrs.  Wharton  or  Booth  Tarkington.  And  right  here  is  the 
second  large  value  of  reading  a  liberal  amount  of  the  best  con- 
temporary fiction  in  the  high  school  class  in  literature:  it  leads 
the  boys  and  girls  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  sin- 
cere and  fine  in  books,  it  enables  them  to  discriminate  and  evalu- 
ate, it  gives  them  training  in  taste. 

Good  modern  fiction  gives  this  training  more  effectively  than 
the  classics  do.  To  most  high  school  students  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  fiction :  the  classics,  which  are  studied  and  analyzed 
in  school  and  praised  by  critics  and  teachers,  but  which  are  old- 
fashioned,  rather  dull  and  slow,  and  intended  from  the  beginning 
for  close,  intensive  study ;  and  modem  stories,  which  are  read  out- 
side of  school  and  ignored  or  decried  by  pedagogs,  but  which  are 
much  more  lively  and  entertaining — in  fact,  were  apparently  in- 
tended for  enjoyment.  Most  young  j)eople  fail  utterly  to  carry 
over  and  apply  to  the  reading  of  modern  fiction  the  literary  prin- 
ciples and  theories  and  the  literary  taste  they  get — or  are  sup- 
posed to  get — through  analyzing  classic  fiction,  because  the  two 
types  of  fiction  have  never  been  brought  close  enough  together  for 
comparison.  We  might  almost  as  well  expect  the  high  school 
study  of  Shakespeare  to  give  children  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
"movies."  If  we  wish  to  train  young  folks  to  analyze,  classify 
and  appraise  the  modern  fiction  they  read  (and  they  will  read 
it  whatever  we  may  happen  to  think  about  it),  if  we  would  have 
them  cleave  to  the  soundest,  the  worthiest  in  modem  novels  and 
eschew  the  crude,  the  trashy,  we  must  help  them  to  apply  the 
unchanging  principles  of  narrative  art  to  good  modern  fiction 
read  in  the  high  school. 

ISTeedless  to  say,  the  schism  between  the  old  and  the  new,  be- 
tween the  classic  and  the  modern,  should  not  exist — and  need  not 
exist.  A  good  book  is  a  good  book,  whether  written  last  century 
or  last  year.     The  presumption  of  excellence  is  always  with  the 
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older  book,  because  it  has  sustained  the  "wreckful  siege  of  batter- 
ing days/'  while  the  new  one  has  yet  to  prove  its  mettle.  But  a 
book's  a  book  for  a'  that;  and  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
to  abandon  our  silly  schemes  of  chronology  and  historical  prece- 
dence and  endeavor  to  present  good  books  to  children  on  their 
own  worth,  at  their  face  value,  we  should  have  some  chance  of 
winning  the  children  over  to  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  classics. 

But  so  long  as  we  follow  our  present  methods  of  teaching,  the 
modern  novel  is  superior,  in  one  way,  at  least,  to  the  classic,  a3 
a  means  of  establishing  canons  of  taste  and  bases  of  appreciation. 
Students  approach  this  new  literature  with  open  minds  and  sus- 
pended judgment,  not  with  second-hand  criticisms  and  half-baked 
notions.  One  must  admire  Milton  and  Thackeray:  are  not  ths 
reasons  for  admiration  printed  large  in  the  text-books,  with  each 
reason  numbered  ?  Is  not  a  guide-post  set  at  each  cross-road,  so 
that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein — or 
indeed  think  about  the  matter  at  all  ?  What  opportunity  has  the 
high  school  youngster  to  make  real  explorations  along  this  Baede- 
kered  route.  Modern  fiction,  on  the  contrary,  offers  a  chance  for 
personal,  original  discoveries,  for  excursions  and  side-trips,  in 
which  one  is  not  impeded  by  maps  made  by  generations  of  trav- 
elers. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  an  immature  reader  to 
an  individual,  unbiased  criticism  of  Hawthorne  or  Scott;  they 
are  classics,  they  are  discussed  in  the  text-books,  the  teachers 
revere  them  and  assert  that  they  read  them,  and  they  are  dead — 
and  of  the  dead  we  must  say  nothing  but  good,  you  know.  But 
W.  J.  Locke  and  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Jack  London,  Joha 
Galsworthy  and  William  Dean  Howells  and  Margaret  Deland  are 
with  us  and  of  us.  We  are  not  bulldozed  into  a  reluctant,  insin- 
cere admiration  of  them ;  we  can  scrutinize  and  analyze  them  as 
we  choose,  can  assay  them  at  their  real  value  to  us,  can  put  on 
them  our  own  valuation.  The  study  in  high  school  classes  of 
modern  fiction  is,  from  this  angle,  the  best  means  of  erecting 
logical  and  practical  criteria  of  taste  and  judgment. 

JSTor  is  this  all.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  belief  that  fiction 
is  an  interpretation  of  life,  the  best  modern  fiction  is  the  clearest 
interpretation  of  modem  life  that  fiction  can  offer  high  school 
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children.  The  situations,  the  customs,  the  problems,  the  ideas 
and  ideals,  what  Conrad  calls  the  "social  scheme"  of  our  gener- 
ation, call  for  fresh  and  original  thinking,  or  at  least  new  appli- 
cations of  the  old  and  established  thoughts.  Ernest  Poole's  "The 
Harbor,"  for  instance,  presents  a  phase  of  life  almost  negligible 
fifty  years  ago.  White's  "A  Certain  Eich  Man"  modernizes  and 
applies  the  Bible  parable  to  life  in  our  day  in  our  industrial  con- 
ditions. Even  the  romances  of  today,  by  the  mere  setting  of  their 
stories  amid  modern  life  and  by  the  employment  of  characters 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashionable  clothes  and  speaking  the  latest 
fashionable  slang,  give  us,  incidentally  and  casually,  sagacious 
hints  for  right  living  and  introduce  us  to  attractive,  wholesome, 
modern  men  and  women.  And  for  young  people,  untrained  in 
the  power  of  deducing  concrete  applications  from  abstract  laws, 
of  applying  to  the  specific  problem  of  the  present  the  general 
principles  of  conduct  discovered  and  presented  by  the  writers  of 
the  past,  for  young  people  the  commentary  upon  modern  life 
written  on  the  margin  of  the  best  contemporary  fiction  is  imme- 
diately suggestive  and  important. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  modern  spirit  that  prevails  in  the 
best  contemporary  fiction,  consider  the  ideals  of  democracy  found 
in  this  fiction.  I  presume  we  all  desire  to  have  high  school  stu- 
dents indoctrinated  with  this  spirit,  this  spirit  of  toleration,  of 
broad  sympathy  with  all  classes,  of  catholic  interest  in  all  tem- 
perament. Well,  modern  fiction  is  permeated  with  it.  One  of 
the  predominant  aims  of  many  of  our  leading  writers  is  to  inter- 
pret the  life  of  the  common  people.  Eor  heroes  we  have  a  Mr. 
Kips  or  a  Mr.  Polly  or  a  Silas  Lapham;  O.  Henry  and  Miss 
Eerber  take  a  deal  more  interest  in  presenting  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  problems  and  points-of-view  of  men  and  women  in  com- 
mon walks  of  life  than  in  depicting  the  experiences  of  kings  and 
queens  and  literary  and  intellectual  leaders.  And  the  best  of  our 
writers  do  this  honestly  and  sincerely,  not  etherealizing  and  trans- 
figuring clerks  and  small  tradesmen,  not  refining  them  down  or 
dressing  them  up.  Perhaps  we  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  sometimes  we  need  to  go  beyond  the  golden  mean  toward 
one  extreme  that  we  may  be  sure  we  shall  not  be  dragged  back 
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beyond  it  toward  the  other  extreme.  In  general,  this  is  a  healthy, 
attractive  spirit,  this  spirit  of  democracv,  and  high  school  stu- 
dents will  find  it  more  characteristic  of  the  best  fiction  of  today 
than  of  the  fiction  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

But  what  is  the  best  modern  fiction  for  use  in  high  schools  ? 
— for  that  is  the  next  phase  of  our  study. 

It  is  immediately  evident  that  much  modern  fiction  worth  a 
hasty  reading — ^worth  the  ^'once-over,"  as  our  slang  phrase  has 
it — is  not  worth  dignifying  and  elevating  into  material  for  class 
reading  and  discussion.  Much  of  this  is  too  light  for  serious 
consideration.  Much  of  it  deals  with  themes  that  are  too  mature 
for  young  readers,  or  themes  that  should  not  be  discussed,  even 
with  the  nicest  delicacy,  in  classes  made  up  of  both  sexes — though 
much  of  it  may  be  read  with  j)rofit  by  the  solitary  reader  of  either 
sex.    What,  then,  is  the  best  modern  fiction  of  high  school  classes  ? 

First,  as  to  content  and  theme.  The  tale  must  be  composed  of 
those  interests  in  which  normal  high  school  children  have  keen 
interest.  It  should  be — or,  rather,  should  have — a  love  story, 
fine,  wholesome,  romantic,  idealistic,  tainted  neither  with  senti- 
mentality nor  cynicism.  Children  of  high  school  age,  with  sex 
instincts  running  wild,  should  have  held  up  before  them  ideals 
of  love  at  once  strong  and  pure.  It  should  be  an  "action"  story, 
as  distinguished  from  a  thinking  and  talking  story — which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  it  should  be  largely  objective  rather  than  sub- 
jective. It  should  involve  contest,  danger,  mystery;  excitement 
should  run  high,  and  there  must  be  moments  of  great  emotional 
tension — all  of  which,  of  course,  must  be  held  in  restraint  by 
the  artist's  sense  of  balance  and  proportion.  It  may  be  a  story 
of  war,  of  business,  social  or  political  life,  any  characteristic 
aspect  of  modern  life. 

The  characters  should  be  healthy  and  healthful  people  of  the 
athletic  rather  than  the  anemic  type,  inspired  with  honest,  ardent, 
idealistic  sentiments  and  desires — typical  people,  but  raised  to  a 
level  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  life  and  placing  before  youth- 
ful readers  desirable  and  attainable  standards  of  character  and 
action.  And  in  both  theme  and  characters  the  book  used  by  the 
entire  class  should  be  composed  of  as  many  interests  as  the  cen- 
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tral  idea  of  the  story  will  permit,  to  the  end  that  it  may  turn 
at  least  one  attractive  facet  to  each  child  in  the  many-minded 
group. 

Modern  fiction  selected  for  high  school  children  should  be 
invigorating  in  tone  and  mood  and  atmosphere.  The  right  kind 
of  hamor — ^kindly  humor  of  character  and  of  situation,  rather 
than  of  style — should  circulate  through  the  story.  The  senti- 
ineats  should  be  sound,  sincere,  unstrained.  Any  ethical  or  moral 
ideas  that  may  come  to  light  should  be  a  natural  outcropping 
<'f  thf'  vein  of  the  story.  If  the  tale  is  a  faithftil  representatio]i 
of  life,  it  may  or  may  not,  even  as  life,  contain  philosophy,  "in 
soluti'jn"  as  it  were.  The  point  to  insist  on  is  that  the  book  be 
not  sordid  nor  morbid,  not  too  sophisticated  and  not  too  "mushy,*' 
but  whole-souled,  genuine  and  hearty. 

All  of  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  author  must  be 
a  real  person,  abundantly  equipped  with  a  keen,  clear  mind, 
penetration,  and  knowledge  of  life,  with  humor  and  with  a  com- 
pelling belief  in  the  essential  soundness  of  human  nature  and 
the  intrinsic  beauty  and  glory  of  human  life.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  must  be  a  master-craftsman  at  the  writing  busi- 
ness— ^not  a  stylist,  necessarily,  but  skillful  in  expressing  his  ideas 
clearly,  easily,  naturally,  with  both  vigor  and  moderation.  But 
first  of  all,  he  must  be  an  attractive,  strong  and  many-sided  human 
being,  not  a  mere  writer-man. 

Generally  speaking,  the  fiction  most  suitable  for  high  school 
reading  should  be  romantic  rather  than  realistic — or,  better  still, 
romantic  tales  set  in  realistic  surroundings  and  imder  modem 
conditions.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  eliminates  the  writers  of 
greatest  power  among  us,  Howells,  Bennett,  "SVells,  and  the  rest 
of  their  goodly  company.  But  that  cannot  be  helped.  Young 
people  are  romantic,  and  if  we  are  to  put  before  them  in  their 
fiction  that  which  most  completely  satisfies  them,  we  must  choose 
fiction  of  the  romantic  type.  "Problem"  novels,  studies  in  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  of  religious  and  ethical  questions,  and  psycho- 
logical dissertations  masquerading  as  fiction,  these,  however  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  to  serious-minded  adults,  are  not  for  young 
people. 
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But  are  there  good  stories  of  the  kind  I  have  here  described? 
Yes,  a  good  many.  Few  of  them,  to  be  sure,  fulfill  all  the  con- 
ditions and  measure  up  fully  to  this  high  ideal,  and  many  of 
those  that  do  are  too  light  to  repay  more  than  one  rapid  perusal. 
But  here  are  a  half-dozen  stories  which  are  desirable  for  class 
reading  and  which,  by  virtue  of  the  worth  of  the  story  and  the 
artistry  of  the  story-teller,  will  amply  justify  the  time  and  atten- 
tion given  to  them  in  high  school  classes :  Tarkington's  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  Ford's  "The  Honorable  Peter  Stir- 
ling," Davis's  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  Merriman's  "With  Edged 
Tools,"  Harrison's  "Queed,"  Churchill's  "The  Crisis."  All  of 
these  approximate  the  standard  we  have  set  up,  and  any  intelligent 
reader  of  modern  fiction  could  suggest  others  as  sound  and  attrac- 
tive as  these.  There  is  no  dearth  of  material;  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  novels  appearing  each  year  at  least  a  few  deserve  and 
reward  the  closer  and  more  intensive  reading  which  including 
in  a  high  school  course  in  literature  necessitates. 

And  finally,  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  the  work  in  modern 
fiction. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  reading  done  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  usually  done  in  class  study  of  literature.  We 
teachers  of  literature  are  all  too  prone  to  injure  every  selection 
we  deal  with  by  demanding  a  sustained  and  intensive  study.  We 
puddle,  we  putter,  we  dawdle,  we  loiter,  we  advance  by  inches ; 
rarely  do  we  swing  along  at  a  good  round  pace.  I  imagine  our 
students  are  in  the  predicament  of  the  little  boy  who  was  having 
some  difficulty  chewing  a  piece  of  meat.  Asked  by  his  watchful 
mother  if  he  didn't  like  it,  he  answered :  "Yes,  I  like  it  all  right, 
but  it  lasts  too  long."  We  spend  a  month  on  "As  You  Like  It," 
when  a  week  would  suffice ;  we  take  six  weeks  for  "Ivanhoe,"  when 
a  fortnight  is  ample,  if  indeed  not  too  much.  In  these  cases,  of 
course,  we  can  claim  that  such  masterpieces  of  writing  warrant 
close  scrutiny,  that  they  have  the  content  and  the  style  to  justify 
intensive  study.  However  that  may  be,  of  modern  fiction  let  us 
say  at  once  that  it  is  not  deserving  of  much  time  and  labor.  It 
is  worth  reading  more  carefully  than  we  read  the  average  fiction, 
but  it  provides  after  all,  just  pleasant  companions  for  a  few  days. 
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A  modern  short  story  can  be  disposed  of  easily  at  one  sitting; 
a  modem  novel  of  the  kind  I  have  been  speaking  of  can  be  studied 
fully  enough  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

At  the  beginning  the  teacher  should  "lay  out"  the  novel  into 
as  many  sections  as  there  are  natural  divisions  in  the  book. 
Usually  there  will  be  four  or  five  of  these,  each  one  containing 
several  chapters.  The  assigning  of  the  lesson  should  include  the 
propounding  of  important  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  stu- 
dents as  they  read,  or  after  they  read,  a  section ;  questions  bearing 
on  the  revelation  and  the  development  of  characters,  the  elements 
of  interest,  the  progress  of  the  plot,  the  versimilitude  of  the  story, 
the  probable  outcome  of  the  action — all  those  questions  which  an 
observant  reader  naturally  asks  himself  as  he  travels  through  a 
book.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  as  swiftly  as  they 
can  to  follow  well  the  movement  of  the  narrative— and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  read  entirely  through  a  story,  if  they  desire  to,  with- 
out waiting  for  regular  assignments.  Group  reading  is  more 
or  less  artificial  at  its  best;  let  us  not  make  it  more  artificial  by 
requiring  everyone  to  move  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  The  best 
reader  is  he  who,  curled  up  in  an  arm-chair,  reads  on  and  on, 
far  into  the  night,  so  intent  on  the  story  that  he  is  unaware  of 
the  passage  of  time.  If  some  members  of  the  class  finish  the  book 
before  the  others,  we  can  set  them  at  the  reading  of  other  books 
by  the  same  author,  or  of  other  books  of  the  same  sort.  The 
surest  way  to  injure  a  fast  horse  is  to  make  him  travel  slowly, 
suiting  his  pace  to  that  of  the  other  horses  in  the  group. 

The  recitation  periods  should  be  taken  up  with  discussion  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  and  others  that  may  arise 
during  the  period,  with  clearing  up  of  any  misunderstandings 
that  may  appear,  and  with  anything  else  that  may  contribute  to 
the  students'  appreciation  of  the  book.  Occasionally  we  may 
have  a  bit  of  reading  aloud,  of  the  beautiful  or  humorous  or  dra- 
matic passages,  such  passages  as  an  appreciative  reader  is  always 
tempted  to  read  aloud  to  some  one  near  by.  After  the  story  has 
been  read  through  in  some  such  fashion  as  this,  a  period  or  two 
should  be  devoted  to  a  looking  backward  over  the  book,  fixing 
general  impressions,  comparing  the  book  with  other  books,  old  and 
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new,  learning  something — not  too  much — about  the  author  and 
his  other  books,  their  theme  and  their  place  in  modern  fiction — 
in  brief,  endeavoring  to  have  the  children  digest  and  assimilate 
the  novel,  so  that  it  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  their  mental 
frame.  It  is  not  desirable  at  all  that  the  children  remember 
the  whole  story,  with  every  minute  detail,  but  is  desirable  that 
they  reflect  upon  the  book,  perceiving  the  theme  and  general  plan 
of  the  author  and  giving  the  book  its  just  rating.  If  it  seems 
best — as  it  will  occasionally — to  base  composition  work  on  the 
story,  this  should  spring  naturally  and,  as  it  were,  inevitably 
out  of  the  discussions,  and  it  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  oral, 
not  written. 

All  class  discussions  should  be  informal  and  easy-going — not 
so  much  in  the  manner  of  the  routine  schoolroom  recitation  as 
of  natural  and  conventional  chat  about  the  salient  features  of  the 
book.  I  have  always  guided  my  own  work  by  keeping  in  mind 
the  conversations  that  intelligent  readers  indulge  in  when  they 
happen  to  get  together  after  they  have  all  read  a  certain  book 
separately:  that  offhand  exchanging  of  opinions,  comments  on  the 
book,  comparisons  of  it  with  other  books  of  the  same  author,  or 
books  on  a  similar  theme,  judgments  as  to  whether  it  is  true  to 
life,  as  to  which  parts  are  the  most  enjoyable.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  can  actually  discuss  novels  read  by  the  class  in  exactly 
this  fashion,  but  Ave  should  aim  at  the  same  results. 

Along  with  this  work,  which  is  essentially  group-work,  we 
should  encourage  much  reading  of  modern  fiction  not  taken  up 
by  the  group  as  a  whole,  but  done  outside  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  class  and  reported  on,  informally,  in  class.  This  kind 
of  reading  lies  outside  my  present  subject;  I  mention  it  here  only 
to  indicate  that  class  reading  and  individual  reading  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Having  read  and  discussed  the  book  in  the  manner  suggested 
above,  we  should  pass  on,  content.  If  the  children  have  received 
a  few,  strong  impressions  of  life,  if  their  taste  in  reading  has  been 
improved  and  refined  ever  so  slightly,  if  they  have  derived  keen, 
salutary  pleasure  from  associating  with  the  characters  and  from 
breathing  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  story,  the  book  has  had 
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its  way  with  them,  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  has  rendered  its 
natural  service.  For  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  great, 
ocean-deep,  mountain-high  classics ;  we  are  trafficking  with  more 
or  less  light,  ephemeral  reading  of  our  day,  worth  careful  perusal 
but  not  worth  sustained,  serious  study. 

And  nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be  construed  to  mean 
that  I  am  advocating  the  elimination  of  the  classic  fiction,  of  that 
classic  fiction,  at  least,  which  belongs  to  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age:  Scott,  Cooper,  Dumas,  Stevenson,  Dickens,  and  the 
rest  of  the  splendid  story-tellers  of  the  past.  I  remember  the 
loss  that  Aladdin  suffered  when  his  battered,  dingy  old  lamp — 
but  the  only  lamp  that  could  summon  the  genie — was  exchanged 
for  a  bright  new  lamp — ^which,  I  presume,  gave  good  light  but 
which  had  no  magic  power.  Fond  as  I  am  of  modem  fiction,  I 
catch  myself  going  back  again  and  again  to  a  few  old  favorites: 
to  "Kenilworth,"  to  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  to  "Lorna 
Doone,"  to  "Henry  Esmond,"  to  "Robinson  Crusoe."  I  am  not 
intimating  that  we  should  dispossess  the  classics  from  their  share 
of  our  admiration  and  affection.  But  the  fact  that  these  are 
great  does  not  prove  that  others  may  not  be  good,  may  not  be,  in 
their  way,  and  at  times,  and  for  certain  reasons,  better  for  the 
average  high  school  child.  I  am  contending  merely  that  we  should 
devote  a  part  of  our  time  and  attention  to  the  best  of  the  modern 
fiction.  Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  the  fiction  produced  at  any 
previous  period,  and  that  it  is  fresh  and  new  and  interesting,  it 
has  certain  values,  it  performs  certain  services  which  are  unique 
and  extremely  important. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  demand  of  the  age  is  for  "efficiency" — spelled  large.  This 
demand  has  received  a  tremendous  emphasis  in  the  past  four  years  of 
war.  It  is  a  demand  that  especially  appeals  to  Americans.  We  are 
an  energetic  people.  We  admire  achievement,  an  ability  to  put  things 
through,  to  "carry  on"  and  to  "go  over  the  top."  The  armies  of  the 
United  States  have  repeatedly  turned  the  tide  of  l:)attle  at  critical 
moments  by  sheer  force  of  energetic  initiative.  They  have  accom- 
plished the  seemingly  impossible  by  this  mighty  will  to  win,  accom- 
panied by  suitable  action.  We  like  to  feel  that  when  we  are  on  the 
right  side  we  can  always  get  what  we  want.  Our  history  in  the  service 
justifies  this  feeling.  The  recent  war  has  mightily  confirmed  it.  Now, 
then — in  this  time  of  peace,  when  the  guns  are  stilled,  when  even  the 
shouts  of  victory  are  subsiding,  when  the  post-helium  period  of  recon- 
struction is  upon  us,  shall  we  not  turn  all  our  energies,  with  a  de- 
termined will-to-victory,  upon  the  one  great,  positive,  imperative  duty 
of  devising  a  means  for  the  adequate  payment  of  our  American  school 
teachers  ?  The  nations  of  the  world  are  acknowledging  that  the  ideals 
of  democracy  cannot  be  realized  save  through  education.  The  Ameri- 
can citizen  would  be  the  last  person  on  earth  to  dispute  this  proposi- 
tion. Yet  he  is  thus  far  willing  to  pay  for  the  achievment  of  that 
which  he  values  most  of  anything  in  this  world,  only  a  sum  far  less 
than  he  expects  to  pay  and  does  pay  for  such  things  as  heaving  coal, 
driving  an  express  wagon,  or  sweeping  and  dusting  his  home  and 
cooking  his  meals.  It  is  time,  and  long  past  time,  to  abolish  the  under- 
paid teacher  from  our  American  schools.  And  there  is  but  one  way  to 
do  it — namely,  to  fill  his  or  her  place  with  an  adequately  paid  teacher. 
This  is  a  cause  as  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  as  was  the  task  of  over- 
throwing the  outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Kaiser  or  avenging  the 
slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  of  the  Lusitania. 

The  field  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  speaking 
recently  at  a  gathering  in  Washington,  put  the  matter  clearly  before 
his  hearers,  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  correct  the  manifest  faults  of  our  public  schools  unless 
we  have  better  trained  and  more  efficient  teachers,  and  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  keep  the  best  teachers  we  now  have,  and  provide  for  the 
demands  of  the  future,  unless  we  establish  a  higher  scale  of  teachers' 
salaries  throughout  the  country.  The  latest  reports  show  that  the 
average  teachers  salary  in  the  United  States  is  $543  per  year.  The 
low  salaries  paid  are  driving  the  efficient  teachers  out  of  the  profession 
and  filling  the  ranks  with  the  immature  and  untrained.  More  than 
100,000  teachers  in  America  are  17,  18  or  19  years  of  age.  In  the 
capital  city  of  Illinois  the  minimum  salary  paid  a  teacher,  who  must 
be  a  high  school  graduate,  is  $500,  while  the  same  young  lady  could 
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obtain  $1,200  under  the  rules  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
as  a  stenographer.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  normal  schools  are  being 
depopulated  and  that  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  country 
were  not  able  to  open  this  fall  for  want  of  teachers?  In  the  county 
seat  of  one  of  the  prominent  counties  of  Illinois  the  mine  superintend- 
ent, a  young  man  about  25  years  of  age  without  any  education,  draws 
$1^800  per  year,  while  the  principal  of  the  high  school  in  that  city, 
Avho  is  a  college  graduate  of  more  than  fifteen  years'  successful 
teaching  experience,  is  paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year." 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  in  his  recent  inaugural  ad- 
dress said :  "The  youth,  the  future  citizen  of  the  State,  is  a  God-given 
resource  which  should  be  conserved  with  all  of  our  energy.  The  fun- 
damental law  itself  places  the  duty  on  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools. 
The  most  vital  force  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  teacher.  The  highest 
standard  of  qualifications  consistent  with  prevailing  economic  and 
financial  conditions  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  efficiency  of  the 
school  cannot  rise  above  the  standard  of  qualifications  set  for  the 
teaching  service.  To  bring  this  about  the  teachers  should  be  ade- 
quately paid  and  fairly  pensioned.  I  strongly  recommend  that  what- 
ever curtailment  may  be  necessary  elsewhere,  full  and  adequate  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  education  and  training  of  our  children." 

The  Allied  Associations  of  Public  School  Teachers  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  include  as  planks  in  their  platform  the  following :  For  the  teacher : 
— Adequate  Equipment.  Freedom  from  Overload.  Eecognition  of 
Special  Training.  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work.  An  Adequate  Salary.  A 
Living  Consonant  with  the  Dignity  of  the  Profession.  Freedom  from 
the  Necessity  of  Outside  Employment.  Opportunity  for  Growth  and 
Development.  Opportunity  to  Share  in  the  Support  of  Civic  and 
Charitable  Movements.  Eeasonable  Eecreation.  The  Accumulation 
of  an  Old-Age  or  Disability  Eeserve.  A  System  that  Will  Give  the 
Most  Effective  Development  to  the  Next  Generation.  A  System  that 
Will  Draw  the  Most  Desirable  Eecruits  to  the  Teaching  Profession. 

On  every  hand  we  hear  this  same  story.  There  is  no  advocate  on  the 
other  side.  The  testimony  is  all  one  way.  Yet  salaries  remain 
absurdly  inadequate.  In  a  table  that  is  before  us,  giving  maximum 
and  minimum  wages  of  teachers  of  various  grades  in  several  hundred 
cities  in  the  L^nited  States,  we  note  a  number  of  cases  where  heads  of 
departments  are  receiving  less  than  $500  a  year.  A  maximum  of  $800 
is  not  uncommon  in  many  of  the  States  where  the  schools  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  most  fully  developed.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  time  and  cost  of  preparation,  the  prevailing  prices  paid  for 
other  forms  of  labor,  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  brightest  and  best  qualified  yoimg  men  and  women  are  turning 
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away  from  teaching  as  a  calling  and  seeking  positions  where  they 
can  expect  at  least  a  fair  return  for  their  talents  and  labors  ?  This 
problem  must  be  solved  and  it  must  be  solved  by  the  peojjle,  at  once, 
and  at  the  voting  booth.  It  should  be  made  a  supreme  issue  in  the 
caucus  and  decided  at  tlie  polls.  It  is  a  question  that  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  good  government.  Its  solution  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
consequence  to  those  who  shall  be  sponsers  for  the  democracy  of  this 
new  day.  It  is  the  way  and  the  only  way  to  make  the  world  both 
democratic  and  safe. 


There  is  danger  in  monotony.  It  dwarfs  the  powers  and  dulls  the 
edge  of  the  mind.  It  narrows  the  vision  and  breeds  discontent.  It 
reduces  eflficiency  and  leads  in  the  direction  of  failure.  It  must  be 
guarded  against,  warded  olf^,  or  cured  if  the  malady  has  already  taken 
hold  of  us.  The  teacher  is  exposed  to  the  disease  of  monotonitis.  The 
teacher's  calling  leads  to  sedentary  habits.  There  is  more  or  less 
fixity  of  routine.  At  first  there  is  the  novelty  and  variety  that  always 
belongs  to  a  new  environment  and  new  duties.  In  a  little  while  the 
new  wears  off  and  the  round  of  duties,  their  pleasures  and  their  diffi- 
culties, duplicate  and  triplicate  and  repeat  themselves  until  it  seems 
as  though  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  When  this  monotony 
begins  to  be  felt  it  is  a  warning  that  something  should  be  done  to 
counteract  it.  A  number  of  things  can  be  done  other  than  the  common 
cure  of  throwing  away  one's  "job"  and  getting  another  post,  or  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  work.  One  of  the  best  antidotes  is  a  course 
of  study  or  reading  on  some  worth-while  subject  other  than  that  which 
we  are  teaching.  We  should  have  some  definite  aim  in  this  outside 
course  of  stud3^  We  should  plan  to  make  ourselves  thorough  masters 
in  it  so  that  we  can  fraternize  with  professionals  in  that  line  of  study 
and  understand  them  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  that  field.  It  is  surprising  what  a  relief  such  a  course  of  study  will 
bring  to  the  mind  of  one  who  is  working  hard  along  other  lines.  The 
change  of  thought  brings  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  brain,  so  to 
speak,  with  which  we  are  ordinarily  working;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
keeps  us  mentally  alive  and  in  good  condition.  AVe  believe  that  the 
way  to  keep  young  and  physically  healthy  is  to  keep  our  brain  active 
and  up  to  the  mark  of  real  efficiency.  Another  way  to  break  the 
monotony  and  get  away  from  dull  routine — and  it  is  the  more 
common — in  fact,  the  almost  universal  way — is  to  seek  diversion 
through  amusement  of  some  sort.  Perhaps  it  will  be  music,  the 
theatre,  golfing,  games  of  one  kind  or  another,  dancing  or  other 
purely  social  functions.  These  are  useful  if  intelligently  indulged 
in,  with  care  and  moderation.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  lead  to  ex- 
cesses that  will  weary  the  body  without  refreshing  the  mind.  The  ques- 
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tion  of  an  antidote  for  the  evils  of  monotony  is  one  which  should  be 
carefully  consirlererl  by  every  teacher.  It  is  largely  a  personal  ques- 
tion that  must  be  answered  to  suit  the  temperament  of  the  individual. 
But  we  should  be  honest  in  dealing  with  it.  Possibly  our  tempera- 
mental ten(iencies  will  influence  us  to  seek  relief  in  the  wrong  way. 
A  true  and  wise  friend  might  guide  us  better  than  our  own  judg- 
ment. At  any  rate  if  you  are  tired  of  your  work,  if  your  reaction  to 
your  daily  task  makes  you  weary,  nervous,  dissatisfied  with  yourself 
and — yes,  cross  to  your  pupils,  something  is  wrong  and  in  justice  to 
yourself  and  everybody  else  it  will  be  wise  to  investigate.  Monotonitis 
is  often  fatal,  in  teachers. 


One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  in  life,  for  an  in- 
dividual, or  in  the  case  of  a  business  enterprise,  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures  of  money.  The 
"Imdget"  is  the  modern  term  to  describe  the  schedule  or  plan  which 
is  made  beforehand  to  guide  the  effort  to  maintain  this  balance. 
Budgets  concern  schools  as  well  as  individuals  and  Imsinesses.  Every 
town  or  city  school  system  should  be  conducted  on  the  budget  system. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  study  of  school  budgets  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  George  D.  Stray er,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
In  his  summary,  "City  School  Expenditures  in  fifty-seven  cities/'  it 
is  shown  that  the  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  runs  from  70  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended;  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent;  repairs  from  3  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent;  and  fuel  from  5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent.  How  does  your  school 
budget  compare  with  this,  Mr.  Superintendent?  We  have  a  report,  in 
one  of  our  exchanges,  of  such  a  comparison  in  the  city  of  Denver 
which  must  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  Denver  officials  and  tax- 
payers.    It  was  as  follows : 

Denver  Denver 

Budget  Budget 

Strayer        1918  1919 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Teaching  and  Supervision    70-75            68  74.7 

Texts   and    Supplies    4-6                3.5  3.22 

Repairs    3-5                3.8  2.54 

Fuel    5-7                3  3.7 


Book   Reviews 

PEACTICAL  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  By  Oscar  Charles  Gallaglier, 
A.  M.,  headmaster  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  Leonard  Bowdoin 
Moulton,  A.  B.,  Department  of  English,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Boston.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     Price  92  cents. 

This  compact  yet  comprehensive  book,  by  two  successful  teachers, 
has  behind  it  not  only  first  class  scholarship  but  also  Avide  experience  in 
the  classroom  with  city  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  looking  forward  to 
speedy  entrance  into  business  life.  The  volume  is  pervaded  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  business.  Principles  are  presented  in  a  clear,  brief,  direct 
and  businesslike  manner.  Part  I.  defines  and  classifies  business  Eng- 
lish. Part  II.  deals  with  the  business  of  the  school ;  the  school  is  shown 
to  offer  many  opportunities  to  apply  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of 
English  in  ordinary  business.  Part  III.  gives  grammatical  principles  and 
sentence  structure.  Part  IV.  admirably  covers  the  subject  of  English  in 
its  actual  use  as  a  medium  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  For  school 
use  or  for  self-education  we  heartily  commend  this  as  one  of  the  three  or 
four  really  good  and  adequate  books  on  this  subject. 

SPANISH  TAUGHT  IN  SPANISH.  By  C.  F.  McHale.  Houghton, 
MiflBin  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

In  the  new  world  relations  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  new 
demand  for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  schooL  No  lan- 
guage is  more  likely  to  be  practically  useful  than  Spanish.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  our  country  are  already  calling  loudly  for  clerks,  commercial 
agents,  superintendents  of  industries,  etc.,  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  It  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  make  possible  a  supply  for 
this  demand.  The  author  of  this  Aolume  is  a  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pedagogy  of  Chile  and  Spanish  instructor  at  the  National  City 
Bank  in  New  York.  He  has  prepared  this  book  to  put  within  reach  of 
students  a  means  w^hereby  in  a  short  time,  they  may  construct  a  founda- 
tion for  successful  self -advancement  in  learning  the  language  and  quali- 
fying themselves  for  practical  business  with  those  who  use  it.  Details 
of  pronunciation  and  construction  are  carefully  wrought  out.  The  lessons 
are  properly  graded.  Everything  is  clear  and  practical.  The  make-up 
of  the  volume  is  attractive.  Its  impression  upon  the  reader  is  alluring, 
not  forbidding,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  foreign  lan- 
guage textbooks. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  WORLD  RELATIONS.  By  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Cloth.  Quarto, 
vii  and  158  pages.  Price  $1.20.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 
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Every  fair  minded  critic  of  Dr.  Jordan  (and  he  has  not  a  few  critics, 
fair  minded  or  otherwise)  should  read  and  ponder  the  earnest  and  con- 
vincing chapters  of  this  book.  They  give  a  careful  exposition  of  the 
methods  and  aims  of  democracy  and  its  relations  to  national,  inter- 
national and  colonial  diplomacy  and  administration.  He  bring-s  out  in 
forcible  contrast  the  opposite  doctrine  and  practice  of  autocracy,  espe- 
cially as  illustrated  in  Germany.  In  his  final  chapters  there  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  raeaning  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  success  is 
shown  to  depend  upon  democratic  initiative  and  the  spread  of  a  spirit  of 
good  will  and  conciliation.  F.  H.  P. 

BILLY,  THE  BOY  NATUEALIST.  By  William  Alphonso  Murrill, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated.  W.  A.  Murrill,  Bronxwood  Park,  New  York 
City.     Price  $1.50. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  record  of  the  boyhood  experiences  of  a 
live  boy  as  recalled  in  later  life  by  a  retentive  memory.  Each  incident, 
as  it  occurred  and  produced  its  lasting  effects  in  the  development  of  a 
normal  and  therefore  impressional  boy,  is  vividly  presented.  Any  average 
boy  will  find  many  of  his  own  experiences  recounted  and  interpreted  in 
this  charming  little  volume.  It  would  make  an  admirable  supplementary 
reader  for  school  use. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCEACY.  By  Lyman  P.  Powell  and  Gertrude 
W.  Powell.     Eand  McNally  &  Company. 

An  excellent  patriotic  reading  book  for  school  use.  Saturated  with  the 
American  spirit  of  democracy.  Contains  many  full  page  portraits  of 
celebrities  such  as  President  Wilson,  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  Elihu  Eoot,  A. 
J.  Balfour,  Albert  Shaw,  etc.  There  are  selections  of  various  kinds,  in 
prose  and  verse,  all  teaching  the  lessons  of  patriotism. 

MODEEN  EUEOPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  A  Text-Book  for  Secondary 
Schools.  By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
$1.80. 

A  textbook  of  710  pages  is  something  of  a  proposition;  first  for  the 
author,  then  for  the  publishers  and  finally  for  the  student.  However,  in 
the  present  instance  the  subject  w^arrants  a  full  treatment;  for  at  no 
previous  time,  as  the  author  points  out  in  the'  preface,  has  European 
thought,  theory  and  practice  been  of  so  much  importance  to  us  and  all 
the  world  as  at  the  present.  This  volume  puts  stress  on  great  move- 
ments. Social  and  economic  changes  are  fully  treated.  The  material  is 
so  handled  as  to  aid  in  the  modern  movement  to  socialize  history  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school.  The  volume  is  very  fully  illustrated  and  the  price 
is  remarkably  low  for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  material  and  make-up. 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK.  By  Edwin  Gordon  La^^Tence.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.00  net. 

HOW  TO  READ  POETRY.     By  Ethel  :SL  Colson.  A.  C.  McClurg-  &  Co. 

Very  practical  handy  volumes  which  will  enrich  the  mind  and  aid  in 
producing  a  real  culture,  as  well  as  greatly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
one's  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  in  business  and  social  life.  These 
volumes  are  excellent  for  individual  use  and  they  might  well  be  adopted 
for  short  courses  in  the  uiaper  grammar  grades  or  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 

METHODS  A]>fD  STAJS^DARDS  FOE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SURVEYS.  By 
Don  C.  Bliss,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  George  Dra3'ton  Strayer.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  value,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  school  surveys  is  a  modern  dis- 
covery. Many 'cities  and  towns  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the  fact  but 
do  not  know  just  what  to  do  about  it,  how  to  go  to  work  to  secure  a 
proper  survej",  what  to  expect  from  it,  how  much  it  Avill  cost,  how  it  will 
affect  questions  of  administration,  status  of  teaching  force,  interests  of 
the  public,  etc.  This  compact  and  comprehensive  little  voltune  will  au- 
thoritatively answer  all  these  and  many  other  questions.  The  Survey 
has  come  to  stay.  It  is  logical.  It  is  businesslike.  Efficiency  welcomes 
it.  Only  inefficiency  dreads  it.  All  persons  who  are  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  school  affairs  should  own  and  read  this 
volume.  It  should  be'  studied  in  all  normal  schools  and  colleges  of 
education.  F.  H.  P. 

EDUCATING  BY  STORY-TELLING.  Showing  the  Value  of  Story- 
Telling  as  an  Educational  Tool  for  the  Use  of  all  workers  with  ohildren. 
By  Katherine  Dunlap  Gather,  University  of  California.  The  second 
volume  in  the  Play  School  Series,  edited  by  Clark  W.  Hetherington, 
director  of  Phj^sical  Education,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
California.  Cloth,  xx  and  396  pages.  Price  $1.60.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

With  "Educating  by  Story-Telling"  at  hand  the  average  person  is  well 
equipped  for  story-telling  in  the  family,  the  schoolroom,  the  settlement 
club,  or  elsewhere.  Experienced  story-tellers  will  discover  in  it  many 
ideas  that  are  new  and  interesting,  and  the  inexperienced  will  find  help 
and  encouragement. 

T\TIO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA.  Vol.  X.,  1918-1919.  Edited  by  Albert 
Nelson    ^larquis,    Chicago.      A.    N.    Marquis    &    Company.      Price    $6.00 

This  useful  publication  was  founded  in  1899  and  is  published  bien- 
nially. It  grows  steadily  more  plethoric,  and  doubtless  the  late  war 
has  done  much  to  increase  this  tendency  to  obesity.  This  tenth  edition 
contains  3,296  pages  and  22,968  biographical  notices,  3,191  of  them  having 
never  appeared  in  any  previous  edition.    The  book  is  decidedly  more  than 
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a  mirror  for  those  fortunates  wlio  appear  in  it  to  gaze  uiDon  and  see 
how  their  personality  looks  when  reflected.  Upon  this  book  many  inter- 
esting conclusions  have  been  founded.  It  is  as  good  as  anything  that 
exists,  by  which  to  measure,  for  instance,  the  comparative  achievements 
of  college-educated  and  non-college-educated  men.  It  is  also  a  handy 
reference  book  in  which  to  look  up  almost  any  fairly  efficient,  live  Amer- 
ican whose  name  you  read  in  some  editorial  or  news  item,  and  with 
whom  you  are  not  on  a  speaking  basis.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  a  lot  of  Smiths  and  Joneses,  which  discounts  the  implication  in  the 
famous  saying,  "What's  in  a  name?"  You  may  find  many  German  names, 
and  many  French,  and  some  Dutch,  and  many  Irish.  It  is  as  cosmopoli- 
tan as  the  land  which  it  represents.  Get  a  copy  and  cultivate  the  habit. 
No  subject  is  better  worth  studj'ing  than  anthropologJ^  F.  H.  P. 

EVERYDAY  EFFICIENCY.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Perfect  Living.  By 
Forbes  Lindsay.     T.  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  very  practical  and  easily  understood  manual  or  guide  for 
those  who  w^ould  make  their  lives  more  effective,  no  matter  what  their 
employment  or  station  in  life  may  be.  There  are  some  suggestions  for  a 
rational  personal  hygiene,  diet,  exercise  and  rest,  for  the  physical  life ; 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  cheerfulness,  purpose  and  poise,  will-power, 
courage  and  general  efficiency  for  the  mind  and  soul.  No  one  could  fail 
to  get  something  worth  while  from  the  thoughtful  pemsal  of  these 
chapters  and  an  effort  to  apply  the  author's  suggestions  in  everyday 
life. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  REPUBLIC.  By  James  Albert  Woodburn 
and  Thomas  Francis  Moran.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  $1.50. 

An  excellent  textbook  in  government,  suitable  for  classes  in 
secondary  schools.  It  is  carefully  correlated  with  history  and  intended 
to  follow  or  accompany  a  high  school  covirse  in  American  history.  It 
furnishes  very  full  and  accurate  information,  such  as  every  pui^il  in  com- 
munity civics  stands  in  need  to  know,  about  the  larger  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  citizenship  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  For  class  use 
or  for  reference  this  well  written,  well  printed  and  fully  illustrated 
volume  will  easily  justify  its  authors',  and  its  publisher's  claims. 

THE  STATE,  ELEMENTS  OF  HISTORICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
POLITICS.    By  Woodrow  Wilson.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  a  special  edition  revised  to  December,  1918,  by  Edward  Elliott, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  international  law  and  politics  in  the  University  of 
California.  It  has  been  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps.  New  chapters  have  been  added  on  several  of  the 
smaller  nations  that  have  become  prominent  in  the  World  War.     The 
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chapters  on  Greece,  Kome,  Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  omitted. 
Subjects  such  as  the  orig-in,  native  functions  and  objects  of  government 
have  been  added.  They  are  believed  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
present-day  view  of  the  modern  theory  and  views  of  President 
Wilson.  The  volume  gives  a  sane  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  prac- 
tice of  government  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  present  day. 

ENGLISH  FOE  COMING  AlVIEKICANS.  By  Peter  Eoberts,  Ph.D. 
Association  Press,  New  York. 

This  little  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  in  applying  the 
method  of  oral  instruction  as  the  first  step  in  teaching  a  language  to 
aliens.  The  foreigner  is  taught  to  think  in  English.  He  learns  English 
as  he  learned  his  mother  tongTie.  The  student  begins  to  talk  with  the 
first  lesson  and  keeps  at  it  as  he  goes  along.  A  book  with  a  mission  to 
the  multitudes  Avho  have  come,  are  coming  and  will  come  to  our  hospit- 
able shores. 

THE  TEACHEK,  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  C'OIVCSIUNITY.  By  Inez  N. 
McFez.    The  American  Book  Company. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  this  book,  for  teachers  and  school 
authorities,  for  parents  and  for  the  pupils  themselves.  The  supreme 
object  of  the  author  is  to  bring  the  school  life  more  fully  into  harmonj'" 
with  th€(  child's  developing  nature  and  abilities.  School  life  is  to  be 
made  interesting  to  the  pupil  so  that  he  will  hate  to  miss  a  single  session 
or  an  hour  of  a  session.  How  to  teach  various  branches  so  as  to  make 
them  interesting ;  school  government ;  school  punishments ;  the  school  as 
a  community  creator ;  duties  of  parents  and  teachers ;  the  re'wards  of 
the  successful  teacher,  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings.  We  wish  every 
teacher  and  parent  could  own  and  read  this  volume.  P.  H.  P. 

THE  DEAMATIZATION  OF  BIBLE  STOEIES.  By  Elizabeth  Erwin 
INIiller.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price  $1.00. 

This  book  ^vill  appeal  to  those  who  are  promoting  modern  principles 
and  methods  of  religious  education.  The  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in 
the  schools  is  steadily  increasing.  Surely  there  are  no  world  dramas 
of  greater  intefest  and  value  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  In 
this  volume  the  stories  of  Pharaoh's  Court,  David  and  Goliath,  Queen 
Esther,  the  Good  Samaritan,  etc.,  are  pleasingly  presented,  ^vith  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  to  take  the  different  characters  and  act  out  the 
stories.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  the  illustrations  will  furnish 
suggestions  for  costuming.  We  think  this  little  volume  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  it  will  awaken  interest  and  find  an  excellent 
market. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    P.hilosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.   XXXIX.  APRIL,    191 9  No.     8 

"The  Problem  of  Supervised  Study 
in  the  Grades" 

JOI' 

'    Caemon  Ross^  Supeevising  Peingipal,  Dotlestown,  Pa. 

f "'""Q""""""'}  0  matter  how  much  we  may  favor  or  oppose  the 

I  T^T  I  supervision  of  study  either  in  the  grades  or  the 
I  J[^  I  high  school,  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  matter 
I  I      is  still  a  "problem."     The  introduction  of  super- 

^iiiimiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicj  vised  study  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  for  rea- 
I  I      sons  which  I  shall  attempt  to  show.     "One  of  the 

I  I      most    pressing    problems    before    the    educational 

♦""""""'°""""""'*  public  at  the  present  time  is  to  find  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  enormous  waste  of  the  time  of  pupils  that  results 
from  two  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  schools,  namely,  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  the  individual  differences  in  capacity  found 
among  pupils  in  the  same  class,  and  failure  to  organize  the  study- 
ing done  by  pupils  so  as  to  avoid  the  futile  efforts  which  they  now 
put  forth  to  master  lessons  assigned  for  home  work."  I  have  just 
quoted  from  the  pioneer  investigation  in  the  field  of  supervised 
study,  made  years  ago  by  E.  R.  Breslich  for  The  I^ational 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  I  may  add  parenthetically 
that  very  few  of  the  articles  and  books  appearing  on  the  subject 
have  added  materially  to  the  discussion,  except  in  elaborate  details 
and  experiments.  This  quotation  from  Mr.  Breslich's  report  can 
be  quoted  with  equal  truth  today.  The  elimination  of  waste  in 
time,  and  the  needs  for  providing  for  individual  differences  among 
children  in  one  grade  or  class,  still  form  "one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  before  the  educational  public." 

This  whole  problem  of  supervised  study  is  easy,  or  hard  of  solu- 
tion, depending  much  on  the  point  of  view  you  wish  to  take.     To 
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some  supervised  study  merely  means  "watching"  or  "policing"  the 
study  activities  of  children  during  study  periods,  or  "vacant" 
periods  as  they  are  very  frequently  called  in  many  schools.  To 
others,  the  problem  is  difficult  because  "supervised  study"  means 
much  more  than  "watching" — it  means  skill  in  directing  not 
merely  the  studying  process,  but  the  learning  process  as  well.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  problem  is  a  matter  of  knowing  what  we  are 
talking  about.  As  some  one  has  recently  aj^tly  said,  "to  get  super- 
vision of  study  the  first  requisite  is  .  .  .  vision  of  study."  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  expression  "supervised  study"  is  not 
misleading,  or  at  any  rate,  whether  it  could  not  be  improved  so 
that  the  term  would  be  be  more  suggestive  of  activity  on  the  teach- 
er's part.  In  fact,  Hall-Quest  himself  in  a  recent  article  (School- 
men's Week  Proceedings — 1918)  speaks  of  "supervised  study  or 
learning,"  while  Inglis  in  his  book  on  "Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,"  published  a  few  months  ago,  says  "the  term  'super- 
vised study'  is  in  many  respects  a  title  unfortunately  chosen.  A 
better  term  would  be  supervised  learning."  The  expression  "di- 
rected study,"  while  more  suggestive,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired. 

Very  often  our  thinking  is  clarified  by  an  historical  retrospect, 
even  though  brief.  The  expression  "supervised  study"  is  not  more 
than  five  years  of  age,  though  the  idea  is  by  no  means  that  young. 
The  comprehensive  "Encyclopedia  of  Education"  (1912),  edited 
by  Monroe,  does  not  even  mention  or  define  the  term  "supervised 
study."  The  same  is  equally  true  of  most  of  the  books  on  educa- 
tion published  prior  to  1914.  The  two  books  by  McMurry  and  Miss 
Earhart  on  "How  to  Study"  and  "Teaching  Children  How  to 
Study,"  respectively,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  1909,  were 
pioneer  texts  in  calling  the  attention  to  the  well  known,  but  little 
remedied  situation  that  children  do  not  know  "how  to  study."  These 
two  texts  were,  of  course,  designed  for  teachers,  for  then  as  now, 
teachers  were  as  guilty  of  not  knowing  how  to  study  as  are  the  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  up  to  this  time  to  advocate  the  supervision  of  study 
or  learning  would  be  regarded  as  "soft  pedagogy,"  as  Dr.  Bagley 
put  it  in  his  "Classroom  Management"  issued  in  1907.  Dr.  Bagley, 
however,  eleven  years  ago  gave  strong  impetus  to  the  "supervised 
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study"  movement  in  the  widely  used  text  mentioned.  Said  Dr. 
Bagley:  "In  general  it  may  be  concluded  that  much  of  the  time 
wasted  in  attempting  to  'get  lessons'  out  of  textbooks  could  be  saved 
and  turned  to  educative  use  if  lessons  were  skillfully  assigned." 
Further  on  Dr.  Bagley  adds:  "Opponents  of  elaborate  assign- 
ments tell  us  that  the  pupil  gains  strength  by  overcoming  difficul- 
ties"— how  often  has  this  been  said — "and  that  he  should  attack 
the  printed  page  without  help  and  get  out  of  it  what  he  can.  And. 
yet  every  teacher  of  experience  in  elementary  school  work  will 
testify  that  pupils  who  are  treated  by  that  method  almost  invari- 
ably come  to  recitation  unprepared,  and  all  will  agree  that  it  is 
unjust  to  hold  pupils  responsible  for  something  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  vague,  hazy,  and  obscure  to  them."  Further  on  in  this 
same  chapter  on  "The  Technique  of  Class  Instruction"  he  works 
out  very  suggestively  such  topics  as  "The  Study  Lesson,"  "The 
Technique  of  the  Study  Lesson,"  "Study  Questions,"  "Study 
Topics,"  etc.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  compare  some  of  these  ideas 
with  some  of  the  recent  suggestions  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  "supervised  study"  period  schemes  and  technique  of  teaching 
certain  subjects. 

Thus  far  in  our  retrospect  there  has  been  not  even  a  gesture  of 
suggestion  that  "home  study"  be  abolished.  It  remained  for  one 
of  our  popular  ladies'  magazines  to  launch  a  propaganda  for  the 
abolition  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  institution.  In  fact,  if  I 
may  personify  the  institution,  "she"  was  thoroughly  lynched  by 
this  journal.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  as  a  school  man  and 
principal,  I  uttered  condemnation  of  this  whole  foul  movement. 
But  the  journal  in  question  did  print  one  story,  very  amusing  at 
the  time,  but  how  true,  nevertheless : 

A  wddow  wrote  to  a  school  superintendent  as  follows:  "I  have 
four  little  girls  attending  your  schools.  I  am  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  get  them  off  to  school  and  to  get  myself  off  to  work. 
It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  reach  home  again,  prettv 
well  worn  out,  and  after  we  have  had  dinner  and  have  tidied  up 
the  house  a  bit,  it  is  eight  o'clock.  Then,  tired  as  I  am,  I  sit  down 
and  teach  the  little  girls  the  lessons  your  teachers  will  hear  them 
say  over  on  the  following  day.    ISTow,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  it 
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would  be  a  great  help  and  favor  to  me  if  jou  will  have  your  teach- 
ers teach  the  lessons  during  the  day,  and  then  all  I  would  have  to 
do  at  night  would  be  to  hear  them  say  them  over."  I  am  afraid 
that  the  widow  was  wiser  than  she  thought !  Home  study  has  not 
been  abolished,  but  many  of  its  evils  have.  Personally,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  eliminate  entirely  the  right  kind  of 
home  activities  under  the  adequate  direction  from  the  school.  But 
more  of  this  later.  In  1912  appeared  a  little  book  on  "The  Ameri- 
can Secondary  School"  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. This  book  had  much  influence  in  shaping  right  principles 
concerning  home  study  and  the  regulated  recitation.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  book  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  numerous 
bibliographies  on  the  subject.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  was 
the  reading  of  this  little  book  that  influenced  very  largely  the 
program  of  one  of  the  most  successful  high  school  principals  in 
this  country.  Supervised  study  in  his  senior  and  his  junior  high 
schools  dates  from  1912,  and  is  as  successful  there  as  anywhere 
in  this  country.  I  shall  quote  but  a  few  extracts  from  this  book : 
"The  abandonment  of  the  antiquated  conception  of  the  recitation 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  improvement  of  our  teaching.  .  .  . 
The  obvious  gain  in  pupils'  definite  attainment,  in  active  guidance 
as  contrasted  with  their  former  aimless  grouping,  will  make  its 
appeal  to  them  in  a  new  light.  They,  as  well  as  their  parents,  will 
appreciate  the  marked  economy  in  effort  for  which  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  class  exercise  stands.  .  .  .  Home  work  is  not  to  be- 
discarded  altogether,  but  its  object  is  primarily  to  verify  the  grasp 
on  new  information  the  pupil  has  attained,  through  the  joint  labors 
of  teacher  and  pupils  in  class.  .  .  .  The  cardinal  principle  obtains 
that  the  classroom  and  class  exposition  are  the  proper  centers  for- 
the  acquisition  of  power."  Then  Dr.  Sachs  makes  the  startling 
proposition  (startling  at  the  time),  that  "the  study  periods  as  part 
of  the  secondary  school  day  should  be  abolished ;  they  are  largely 
wasteful  and  ineffective ;  they  have  been  introduced  primarily  to 
conceal  inadequacies  in  the  available  teaching  force,  etc,"  "Our 
children  need  to  be  trained  how  to  study,  but  such  training  is  not 
afforded  in  the  study  periods  of  our  high  school."  I  am  very  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sachs'  criticisms  are  directed  against 
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the  high  school,  but  they  are  equally  as  applicable  to  methods  and 
procedure  in  our  upper  grammar  grades. 

JSTo  historical  resume,  however  meager,  would  do  justice  to  any 
conception  of  the  subject  under  discussion  without  at  least  men- 
tioning the  profound  influence  of  Superintendent  Kennedy  of 
Batavia,  IST.  Y.,  on  the  whole  idea  of  directed  study  or  supervised 
learning.  It  was  in  1898  that  Superintendent  Kennedy  acci- 
dentally discovered  the  device  known  as  the  "Batavia  System,"  by 
which  to  relieve  a  crowded  condition  in  some  lower  gTades ;  he  used 
two  teachers  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time,  one  to  teach,  and 
one  to  assist  the  group  that  was  being  taught.  From  this  system 
to  the  divided  period,  or  alternating  period,  was  a  simple  and  logi- 
cal development.  The  Pueblo  plan,  a  few  years  older  than  the 
Batavia,  eliminated  entirely  the  recitation  and  home  study.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  that  neither  of  these  plans  had  as  their 
aim  the  ideals  of  the  so-called  "supervised  study"  scheme.  The 
Batavia  plan  aimed  primarily  to  assist  the  backward  pupil  and  to 
bring  him  up  to  grade.  The  Pueblo  plan  allowed  the  pupil  to 
progress  as  fast  as  he  was  able,  a  condition  made  possible  by  the 
opportunity  for  individual  work.  These  two  plans  contained  the 
germs  for  all  the  varieties  of  experiments  tried  in  the  field  of  di- 
rected study. 

ISTo  other  one  influence,  however,  has  so  directed  the  attention  of 
administrators  and  teachers  to  this  problem  as  Dr.  Hall-Quest's 
book  on  "Supervised  Study,"  which  appeared  in  1916.  Practically 
all  the  articles  on  the  subject  that  have  appeared  since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book,  a  veritable  cyclopedia  on  super\ased  study, 
have  been  either  reviews  of  this  book,  summaries,  or  development 
of  technique.  The  whole  problem  has  gained  attention  and  we  can 
truly  say  that  whoever  has  had  any  plan  that  bears  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  supervised  study  has  exploited  it  as  the  real, 
original,  and  only  method  of  supervised  study.  In  this  paper  I 
am  disclaiming  any  originality,  for  I  verily  believe  that  there-  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  this  field.  ISTo  one  who  desires  to 
know  all  the  reasons  for  supervised  study,  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  supervised  study,  or  the  details  of  the  proverbial 
57  varieties  of  plans,  devices,  tricks,  schemes,  etc.,  should  read  this 
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"Vade  mecum."  It  may  be,  however,  a  "sine  qua  non'  to  any  one 
who  would  go  but  skimmingly  into  the  problem. 

For  our  purposes  in  the  present  discussion,  I  desire  to  consider 
this  problem  under  three  topics,  and  necessarily,  very  briefly :  ( 1 ) 
What  it  is;  (2)  Its  Advantages  and  Objections;  (3)  Problems  of 
introducing  it  into  the  grades. 

What    It    Is. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  problem  of  supervised  study  is  not 
generally  understood  because  we  don't  think  in  the  same  terms. 
Most  of  us  think  of  supervised  study  in  terms  of  what  it  is  not,, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  what  it  is.  Hall-Quest  himself  has  stressed 
a  definition  which  in  my  own  opinion  is  not  clear.  "Supervised 
study  is  that  plan  of  school  procedure  whereby  each  pupil  is  sa 
adequately  instructed  and  directed  in  the  methods  of  studying  and 
thinking  that  his  daily  preparation  will  progress  under  conditions 
most  favorable  to  a  hygienic,  economical,  and  self-reliant  career  of 
intellectual  endeavor.''  The  meaning  is  comprehensive  enough,  but 
we  are  at  once  led  to  a  quest  for  the  meaning  of  "adequately  in- 
structed," "methods  of  studying,"  "intellectual  endeavor,"  etc.  I 
prefer  to  go  to  the  preface  of  Hall-Quest's  book  for  definitions  of 
what  supervised  study  is.  Supervised  study  "means  that  method 
of  instruction  by  means  of  which  the  teacher  so  presents  the  subject 
matter  in  hand  that  every  pupil  is  given  an  adequate  oportun- 
ity  to  understand  and  master  the  various  problems."  And  again^ 
"Supervised  study  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  hearing  lessons 
as  with  learning  lessons."  "Supervised  study  is  simply  an  elabor- 
ate and  co-operative  assignment."  One  of  the  very  best  of  all  the 
definitions  of  supervised  study  has  been  given  to  us  by  D.  G.  L. 
Hall  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  in  the 
September  number  of  School  Review: — "Supervised  study  is  the 
directed  school  activity  which  has  grown  out  of  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  individual  differences  in  pupils."  What  we 
need  in  supervised  study  is  to  grasp  thoroughly  the  significant 
thing  in  a  short,  pithy  statement  which  grips  and  suggests.  Super- 
vised study  is  studying  with  the  child,  not  for  the  child ;  thinking 
with  the  child,  not  for  th^  child.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
lower  grades  where  teachers  must  study  the  lessons  with  the  chil- 
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dren.  I  may  add  that  teachers  need  to  do  more  of  this,  for  one 
of  the  very  best  ways  to  teach  a  child  to  study  is  to  study  with  him. 
In  other  words,  supervised  study  means  the  intelligent  direction 
of  the  child's  activities  in  the  preparation  of  assigned  tasks. 

Supervised  study  must  assume,  as  it  were,  the  laboratory  spirit 
and  method.  If  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy can  be  taught  successfully  by  giving  vent  to  the  children's 
self  activity  and  experimentation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  then  other  school  subjects  are  susceptible  of  having  a 
technique  developed  so  that  the  same  general  methods  may  be  used. 
In  truth,  this  is  already  being  done,  notably  by  Miss  Simpson  at 
Rochester,  IST.  Y.,  in  the  field  of  history.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  thing  cannot  be  done  in  language  and  mathematics.  In 
fact,  arithmetic  is  already -being  taught  imder  supervision  in  all 
progressive  schools. 

Advantages  wtid  Disadvantages  of  Supervised  Study. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  with  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  give  all  the  possible  advantages,  or  all  the  objections 
that  may  arise.  I  shall  '^igh  spot"  the  main  reasons  for  this  type 
of  instruction. 

1.  The  foremost  advantage  of  supervised  study  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  tremendous  waste  of  time  by  children  both  at  school 
and  at  home,  due  to  their  lack  of  proper  habits  of  study.  Pupils 
do  not  know  the  value  of  time.  They  "dilly-dally"  too  much,  they 
brood  over  their  lessons,  thinking  that  brooding,  or  serving  time, 
is  studying. 

2.  Supervised  study  will  eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  so-called 
home  study.  I  don't  for  an  instant  advocate  the  entire  elimina- 
tion of  home  activities  when  properly,  definitely,  and  consistently 
guided.  Supervised  study  in  school  will  mean  the  right  kind  of 
study  at  home.  ISTaturally,  some  children  will  require  more  appli- 
cation than  others.  As  a  means  of  co-operating  with  the  home, 
and  as  a  means  of  sympathetic  interest  between  the  two  institu- 
tions, undoubtedly  a  certain  type  of  definitely  directed  home  task 
is  salutary.  That  most  of  the  home  study  required  should  be  abol- 
ished is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  poor  facilities  for  right  study 
at  home.     There  is  a  decided  correlation  between  poor  school  work 
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and  poor  environment.  Besides,  very  many  of  the  notoriously 
poor  habits  of  study  are  the  result  of  supposedly  ^'home  study," 
attempted  under  the  most  distracting  conditions  and  discursive  in- 
fluences. It  is  not  excusing  the  school  when  we  say  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  dawdling  and  wasteful  habits  of  children  are  acquired  by 
children  trying  to  do  school  work  at  home  under  such  unfavorable 
studying  conditions. 

3.  The  right  type  of  supervised  study  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  varying  abilities  and  capacities  of  children.  Mass  in- 
struction will  be  broken  up  to  meet  individual  needs.  When  we 
realize  that  the  brightest  children  in  most  groups  are  from  two  to 
six  times  as  bright  as  the  slow  children,  we  see  that  mass  instruc- 
tion does  not  provide  for  the  bright  nor  for  the  slow  pupil.  It  is 
this  phase  of  the  possibilities  of  supervised  study  that  promises 
most,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  work  out.  The 
jjresent  method  is  unfair  to  the  slow  pupil  for  it  is  impossible  to 
spend  the  necessary  time  on  him.  As  a  result  he  becomes  retarded, 
and  soon  becomes  eliminated.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  failure  in 
school  means  elimination.  Failure  is  caused  by  poor  attendance, 
and  poor  preparation,  and  poor  preparation  is  in  most  cases  due 
to  poor  habits  of  work.  At  the  same  time  bright  pupils  must 
mark  time,  because  of  lack  of  provision  to  allow  them  to  progress 
according  to  their  abilities. 

4.  SuiDervised  study  will  allow  children  and  parents  to  become 
better  acquainted.  ]^o  longer  will  the  burden  of  home  study 
break  up  the  family  group  at  night.  Rather  the  home  will  con- 
tribute its  influence  on  the  child  by  the  opportunity  for  social  and 
cultural  intercourse;  no  longer  will  father  become  cross  or  vexed 
over  Johnny's  arithmetic  problems,  or  Sarah's  spelling  lesson. 
The  great  service  will  be  rendered  by  permitting  the  home  again 
to  be  socialized. 

5.  Children  will  be  taught  how  to  study — or  at  any  rate,  pre- 
sumably so.  I  would  rather  entrust  this  procedure  to  teachers 
than  to  some  parents.  It  is  at  least  logical  to  think  so.  It  is  the 
school's  function  to  teach  children  how  to  work.  Too  long  has  this 
been  entrusted  to  the  home.  Too  long  have  teachers  been  hearers  of 
recitations.  From  time  immemorial  the  one  complaint  has  been — 
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children  don't  know  how  to  study.  The  one  great  aim  of  supervised, 
study  is  to  teach  children  how  to  study.  It  is  not  my  place  to  explain 
how  this  can  be  done.  The  supervised  recitation  does  offer  the 
opportunity  to  those  who  have  the  necessary  skill.  At  any  rate, 
pupils  will  be  taught  to  help  themselves,  if  nothing  more. 

6.  The  final  advantage  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  and 
stress  has  arisen  out  of  the  World  War.  The  magnificent  work  of 
co-operation  in  all  phases  of  war  work,  and  the  splendid  way  in 
which  men  trained  in  the  public  schools  have  acquitted  themselves 
everywhere  have  been  splendid  tributes  to  the  efiiciency  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  particularly 
in  the  wasteful  way  in  which  many  big  things  have  been  done. 
Waste  seems  to  be  a  trait  that  is  characteristically  American. 
Our  free  democracy,  our  easy  going  ways,  our  abundant  resources 
in  everything,  have  made  us  a  careless  people.  An  efficient  democ- 
racy must  conserve  itself.  It  must  think.  Well  ordered  think- 
ing, well  regulated  routine,  co-operation,  consistent  action,  are 
necessary  for  efficiency.  The  coming  generations  must  be  taught 
these  ideals.  The  school  must  assume  the  responsibility  through 
the  classroom.  "What  you  would  put  in  the  state,  first  put  in 
the  public  schools,"  said  Bismarck.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
and  finer  aims  of  the  sujiervised  period  than  the  teaching  through 
purposeful  self-activity  these  national  virtues  that  will  strengthen 
our  democracy.  In  this  connection  is  inseparably  bound  the 
question  of  Americanization.  Can  we  entrust  this  problem  to  the 
homes  of  millions  of  our  people  who  do  not  even  speak  the  English 
language  ?  Think  of  the  tragedy  and  the  farce  of  expecting  right 
habits  of  study  and  thinking  from  millions  of  our  children  who 
come  from  homes  unused  to  right  habits  of  industry,  correct  ideals, 
high  motives  of  honor,  fair  play,  and  justice.  This  aim  in  itself 
would  justify  the  direction  of  the  work  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  in  the  cities. 

The  objections  to  supervised  study  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers  are  not  skilled  in  methods  of  teaching  children  how 
to  study.     This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  objection.     But  two  wrongs 
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do  not  make  a  right.  We  must  develop  a  type  of  teacher  and 
training  that  will  produce  the  desired  end.  Miss  Earhart's  com- 
ments are  quite  pertinent.  "An  investigation  of  teachers'  ideas  as 
to  how  pupils  should  study  revealed  so  much  ignorance  and  ditl'er- 
ence  of  opinion  in  this  very  important  matter,  that  the  criticism 
came  to  include  teachers  as  well  as  pupils,"  Personally,  I  feel  that 
the  lack  of  technique  is  a  serious  consideration,  but  not  an  insur- 
mountable problem.  With  access  to  such  excellent  manuals  on 
study  as  Whipple's  "How  to  Study  Effectively,"  Wilson's  "Train- 
ing Pupils  to  Study,"  and  Sandvdck's  "How  to  Study,"  in  addi- 
tion to  the  books  by  Dr.  McMurry,  and  Miss  Earhart,  teachers 
should  be  able  to  develop  the  technique  of  teaching  children  how 
to  work. 

2.  Eliminating  the  recitation  does  away  with  competition.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  a  healthy  form  of  competition  is  desir- 
able. 'No  scheme  of  supervised  study  will  do  away  with  reviews,, 
recitations,  drills,  etc.,  sometime  or  other. 

3.  A  frequent  objection  heard  is  that  pupils  become  too  de- 
pendent as  a  result  of  too  much  help.  Here  again,  the  abuse, 
rather  than  the  proper  use  of  the  supervised  study  period,  is  being 
stressed.     The  skillful  teacher  need  not  worry  about  this  objection. 

4.  Teachers  will  abuse  the  period  by  using  it  either  entirely  for 
a  recitation,  or  entirely  as  a  rest  period.  This  is  a  problem  of  ad- 
ministration, rather  than  personal  convenience  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  teacher. 

Prohlems  of  Introducing  It. 

To  introduce  supervised  study  means  a  thorough-going  change 
in  school  administration  and  teaching.  It  is  easier  to  introduce 
in  the  grades  than  in  the  high  school  for  the  simple  reason  that 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  working  with  and  assisting  children.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  good  school  system  where  pro\dsion  has 
not  been  made  for  periods  in  which  teachers  will  work  with  chil- 
dren. But  in  spite  of  this  receptive  atmosphere  the  establishing 
of  the  method  entails  numerous  problems.  Chief  among  these 
are : 

1.  A  longer  class  period.  We  have  no  available  data  to  show 
the  length  of  the  supervised  study  periods  most  predominating.     It 
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is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  period  ought  to  be  not  less  than  45 
minutes  in  the  upper  grades,  and  if  possible,  one  hour.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  longer  class  period  will  immediately  require  a  longer 
school  day.  The  children  and  the  profession  will  be  much  bene- 
fitted when  we  have  a  school  day  of  at  least  six  hours  net.  Of 
course,  the  school  day  will  be  shorter  for  children  of  the  first  two 
grades,  possibly  one  hour  shorter.  To  ask  for  a  school  day  of 
six  hours,  exclusive  of  chapel  exercises,  will  immediately  draw  the 
ire  of  the  tax  payer,  and  the  majority  of  "overworked"  teachers. 
But  even  without  the  lengthening  of  the  school  day,  supervised 
study  is  possible  in  the  grades  for  a  few  subjects.  The  high  school 
day  ought  to  be  six  hours  long,  exclusive  of  such  periods  in  which 
music,  drawing,  physical  training,  etc.  are  conducted. 

2.  Physical  problems.  These  cover  the  type  of  school  building, 
classrooms,  equipment,  study  halls,  etc.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
large  enough,  but  the  interior  arrangement  of  study  and  class 
rooms  is  faulty  and  unsuited  for  supervised  study,  which  requires 
rooms  of  adequate  size,  with  opportunities  for  storing  reference 
and  working  materials,  tables,  etc. 

3.  Financial  problems.  It  will  not  necessitate  more  expendi- 
ture in  the  grades  ,  unless  it  be  for  higher  salaries  as  a  result  of  a 
longer  school  day,  and  better  skilled  teachers.  Supervised  study 
can  be  introduced  in  the  grades  without  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers,  although  in  the  high  school,  an  increased  number  of 
teachers  is  generally  required.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  in- 
creased cost,  for  the  increased  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of 
the  repeater  would  ultimately  decrease  the  cost. 

4.  A  very  serious  problem  is  the  proper  classification  of  pupils 
for  the  supervised  study  period  into  at  least  three  groups  of  ability, 
and  more,  if  possible.  Unless  this  is  done  the  main  purpose  of 
supervised  study,  namely,  to  reach  individual  variations  in  abili- 
ties, will  be  defeated. 

5.  Undoubtedly,  the  biggest  problem  will  be  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  who  are  skilled  in  the  technique  of  supervision  of  study. 
This  means  that  teachers  must  be  procured  who  know  the  psychol- 
ogy of  study  and  of  the  learning  process;  who  have  judgment  in 
assigning  lessons ;  who  have  the  right  attitude  toward  supervised 
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study,  and  who  feel  their  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  inno- 
vation. Teachers  are  needed  who  know  the  difference  between 
recreation  and  directed  study. 

6.  Supervised  study  should  be  introduced  gradually.  This  will 
train  a  few  teachers  first^  it  will  educate  the  community  to  its 
value,  and  will  disarm  the  indifference  of  some  teachers.  Before 
introducing  any  particular  type  of  supervised  study,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  typical  methods  should  be  made,  and  the  local  condi- 
tions carefully  studied.  The  simplest  plan  of  supervised  study 
should  be  adopted.  This  is  probably  the  "divided  period"  plan  in 
which  one-half  the  period  is  devoted  to  study  and  one-half  to  reci- 
tation. 

7.  An  important  problem  is  the  conversion  of  the  community. 
The  community  should  be  thoroughly  apprised  of  the  advantages 
of  this  form  of  school  procedure.  Parents  will  object  to  having 
children  in  school  longer.  As  a  rule  parents  don't  think  much 
about  methods  of  study.  They  measure  study  by  the  amount  of 
time    spent  on  the  textbook. 

8.  Finally  is  the  problem  of  the  kind  of  supervised  study  plan 
to  use.  There  are  generally  speaking  eight  distinct  plans.  These 
are: 

a.  General  Study  Hall. 

b.  Conferences. 

c.  The  study  coach. 

d.  Delayed-group  plan. 

e.  Printed  study  directions. 

f.  Double  period. 

g.  Weekly  supervised  study,  or  daily  supervised  study  period, 
h.     Divided  period. 

Hall-Quest  gives  a  detailed  description  of  each  of  these  methods 
or  plans.  The  type  of  plan  adopted  will  depend  largely  on  local 
conditions  such  as  building,  number  of  available  teachers  (high 
school),  size  of  grades,  etc.  The  plan  that  seems  to  be  used  the 
most,  and  which  is  the  simplest,  is  the  divided  period.  The  period 
generally  covers  from  45  to  60  minutes.  The  first  half  is  used  for 
review  and  recitation;  the  second  part  for  assignment  and  study 
under  direction.     In  some  places,  notably  at  N^orristown  in  this 
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state,  the  first  half  of  the  period  is  used  for  study  and  assignment, 
the  second  part  for  recitation.  There  are  no  data  to  show  whether 
it  is  better  to  have  the  study  come  first  or  last.  But  whatever  plan 
is  adopted,  careful  investigation  should  be  made.  ISTo  one  plan  is 
the  best.  All  have  certain  virtues.  In  my  own  schools  at  Doyles- 
town  we  have  used  the  alternating  period,  a  variety  of  the  divided 
period.  Generally,  every  recitation  in  the  grades  is  followed  by  a 
"study"  period  of  equal  length.  But  in  this  "study"  period,  a 
subject  different  from  the  one  just  recited,  is  prepared  for  the 
following  day.  The  object  of  this  is  to  provide  a  proper  memory 
span,  and  also  motive  for  some  preparation  on  the  j^art  of  the 
pupil.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  the  one  exception  to  this  plan. 
In  this  subject  the  divided  period  (45  minutes)  is  used.  'No  arith- 
metic book  or  problems  are  allowed  to  go  home. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  system 
of  study  hall  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  possibly  the  weakest  of  all 
schemes  carried  on  for  supervised  study.  It  is  an  evil  made  neces- 
sary by  conditions  arising  from  lack  of  teachers  and  classrooms  in 
sufficient  number  to  provide  for  "home"  rooms,  where  teachers 
might  have  their  own  pupils  for  purposes  of  supervision.  This 
scheme  will  not  affect  the  grades  except  possibly  some  Junior 
High  Schools. 

Whatever  plan  of  supervised  study  is  adopted,  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing printed  directions  for  study  is  advantageous.  Each  pupil 
should  also  be  provided  with  schedule  and  program  cards  that  will 
indicate  distinctly  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  at  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

After  all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  problem 
of  supervised  study  will  be  solved  in  accordance  with  its  success 
where  tried.  All  the  studies  available  and  all  tests  made  of  super- 
vised study  indicate  that  the  results  are  far  better;  failures  are 
fewer ;  discipline  is  better ;  there  is  more  regularity  in  home  work. 
An  interesting  experiment  conducted  at  Hibbing,  Minn,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917,  revealed  the  fact  that  out  of  532  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  500  preferred  supervised  study,  after  it  had  been 
tried  there  four  years.  Out  of  263  pupils  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  only  17  did  not  prefer  it.  The  ten  most  interesting 
reasons  given  for  their  preference  are : 
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1.  It  helps  jou  to  understand  your  work  better. 

2.  Because  I  can  learn  more. 

3.  It  makes  pupils  study  who  would  loaf  otherwise. 

4.  Because  when  the  teacher  explains  the  lesson  I  get  more  out 
of  it. 

5.  Because  I  do  not  have  much  time  to  study  elsewhere. 

6.  It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  next  day's  lesson. 

T.    Because  often  you  do  not  understand  the  assignment. 

8.  There  is  a  good  atmosphere  for  study. 

9.  We  get  the  principle  and  the  hard  points  of  the  lesson. 

10.  It  makes  the  work  much  easier. 

The  reason  given  by  the  32  pupils  who  did  not  prefer  super- 
vised study  are: 

1.  Because  it  is  better  to  study  by  yourself. 

2.  It  makes  me  too  dependent  on  the  teacher. 

3.  Most  of  the  time  the  help  is  not  needed. 

4.  Because  the  teacher  does  not  help  me. 

In  the  past  we  have  showered  praise  on  the  schools  of  Germany. 
We  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  even  the  devil  should  have  his 
dues.  The  German  recitation  has  its  excellence  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  largely  devoted  to  teaching.  The  instruction  is  mainly  oral, 
and  when  the  teacher  is  not  teaching,  he  is  either  asking  questions, 
or  drilling  the  memory.  Alexander  in  his  recent  book  on  "The 
Prussian  Elementary  Schools"  says  that  "Wiederholm"  ("repeat") 
is  the  word  most  commonly  heard  in  the  German  school.  In  other 
words  the  German  recitation  is  a  memoriter  j^rocess  and  allows 
no  self-activity  and  no  independent  work  on  the  part  of  children. 
"The  German  school  child  knows  a  great  deal,  for  it  has  been  poured 
into  him,  just  as  water  is  poured  into  a  jug,  but  he  does  not  thinJc 
for  himself  or  act  for  himself.  He  is  non-independent.  His  in- 
dividuality has  been  left  undeveloped.''  It  is  to  escape  this  very 
thing  that  the  supervision  of  study  plan  is  urged.  It  is  thoroughly 
democratic  in  that  it  allows  the  highest  development  of  individual 
power  and  preserves  to  the  child  his  spontaneity  and  readiness  to 

■  contribute  his  ideas.  It  means  in  the  final  analysis  the  freest  and 
most  hearty  co-operation,  the  very  life  and  essential  of  a  successful 

•  democracy. 


A  Review  Book  in  Mathematics 

Robert   R.    Goff^   Dikectoe   Mathematics^   Academic    High 
School,  j^ew  Britaix^  Cois^in^. 

f '""" °"""""'«|  beginning  book  in  mathematics  is  usually  arranged 

i        A        i   spirally,  and  this  same  book  is  often  used  as  a  re- 

g      jf^^      I   view    book.     The    latter    practice,  in  the    writer's 

I  I   opinion,  is  a  mistake.     A  review  book  should  be  ar- 

$]mii HDiiiiiimiiic^  ranged  topically  and  be  organized  most  carefully. 

I  I    Weahness  of  the  Spiral  System  in  a  Review  Booh. 

I  I      The    pupil    learns    a    series    of    more    or    less 

<l>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiMC4>    T  .    1      J'     ,  TT        1-11  J"     J. 

disconnected     lacts.        He     drills     on     one     fact 

until    he     can     apply     the     principle     fairly    well.       But     the 

work  is  somewhat  imitatory  and  mechanical,   and  is  not  easily 

recalled  after  a  short  interval  of  time.     There  is  no  organizing 

the  material  and  no  study  of  each  topic  as  a  whole.     Consequently 

there  is  little  emphasis  on  fundamentals,  methods  of  each  topic, 

and  recognition  of  type. 

Weakness  of  the  Pupil. 

If  a  high  school  pupil  does  not  get  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
a  subject,  it  is  probably  because  he  does  not  organize  his  material. 
He  studies  things  one  at  a  time,  but  he  does  not  group  related 
things  by  topics  and  then  study  the  topics.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  benefit  derived  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  effort  in- 
volved. There  is  a  great  waste  of  energy.  A  large  number  of  facts 
may  be  memorized  but  unless  these  facts  are  classified  and  put 
away  in  a  mental  filing  system,  they  are  of  little  use  to  the  owner. 
The  ability  to  classify  a  problem  and  recall  methods  of  solving 
that  type  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Objects  of  a  Review  Booh. 

1.  To  fix  more  securely  the  isolated  facts  of  the  beginning 
book. 

2.  To  add  other  facts. 
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3.  To  group  these  facts  in  somewhat  complete  topics. 

4.  To  place  decided  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and  methods  of 
each  topic. 

5.  To  drill  on  the  recognition  of  tjjye. 

6.  To  apply  type  methods  to  miscellaneous  exercises. 

All  six  of  these  objects  may  be  summed  up  in  two  general 
statements : 

7.  To  develop  habits  of  analysis  and  classification.  :1 

8.  To  increase  systematic  effort. 

Importance  of  Summaries 

Preceding  the  exercises  of  a  topic,  there  should  be  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  fundamentals  and  methods  for  that  topic,  and 
the  pupil  should  be  made  to  think  on  these  before  he  tries  the  exer- 
cises. The  writer  uses  a  geometry  arranged  in  this  manner  with 
heuristic  summaries.  The  inactive  pupil,  thus,  is  directed  exactly 
how  and  what  to  study.  The  lazy  pupil  will  try  to  recall  the  prin- 
ciples instead  of  looking  them  up,  and  even  this  has  value.  Finally, 
supervised  study  of  exercises  should  begin  with  heuristic  sum- 
maries of  the  topics  involved,  then  recognition  of  types,  and  se- 
lection of  method. 


iiir        yki 
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The  New  Columbia  University  Admissons  Plan* 

Thomas    H.    Bkiggs^    Associate    Pkofessok    of    Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

f  """"""'°""""'""f  PUBLIC  high  school  has  as  its  primary  duty  the 
i  education  of  boys  and  girls  to  live  the  best  life 
I  possible;  it  accepts  another  duty,  that  of  preparing 
\   them  for  higher  institutions  of  various  kinds,  only 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiHi iicl   as  subordinate  and  secondary.    Why  are  not  the  two 

I  I   duties  identical — or,  rather,  why  may  a  high  school 

i  1   in  satisfying  the  first  not  satisfy  the  second  also  ? 

*"""" °"""'""»*  For  some  students  preparing  for  certain  colleges,  it 

may;  but  for  other  students,  with  different  abilities  and  aims,  of 
course  it  may  not. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  of  differentiation  in  education  beyond 
the  fundamentals  necessary  to  all  citizens  in  a  democracy,  we  must 
certainly  admit  the  right  of  existence  to  differentiating  institutions. 
Most  of  our  colleges  have  developed  peculiar  aims — the  fitting  of 
youth  for  agriculture,  for  engineering,  for  commerce,  or  for 
culture,  as  the  case  may  be — aims  that  we  may  consider  right  or 
wrong  for  the  particular  institutions,  but  aims  that  must  of  neces- 
sity determine  the  criteria  by  which  they  will  judge  of  candidates 
for  admission.  Each  college  is  in  this  respect  its  own  trustee. 
Secondary  schools  in  their  natural  desire  to  forward  the 
interests  of  their  students  not  infrequently  accomplish  just  the 
opposite  end  when  they  make  it  possible  for  one  to  enter  a  college 
that  offers  a  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  in  no  wise  fit.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  many  high  school  students  who  would  profit 
from  a  college  course,  returning  to  society  a  profit  many  times  the 
cost  of  their  education  but  for  various  reasons  outside  the  control 
of  the  school,  reasons  mainly  economic,  can  not  continue  their  edu- 
cation or  have  elected  to  continue  it  in  some  vocational  school  that 
draws  around  them  "the  circle  premature."  It  is  equally  evident 
that  there  are  other  pupils  who  for  various  reasons  have  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  the  college,  but  because  of  native  inaptitude,  habits 
of  inrlolence,  type  of  secondary  curriculum  pursued,  or  character 

*Read  before  the  Connecticut  Headmasters'  Association  at  New  Haven,  February  14,  igig. 
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that  does  not  ]3romise  well  for  society  are  iinsuited  to  the  type  of 
education  offered  bj  the  college  in  question. 

This  second  tyj^e  of  student  causes  most  of  such  friction  as 
exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  pupils 
who  promise  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  advanced  course  as  offered, 
the  colleges  desire — even  more  ardently  than  is  always  recognized. 
It  is  these  students  who  tend  to  remain  throughout  the  courses  and 
to  bring  honor  on  their  alma  mater.  But  the  second  type  get  little 
from  their  studies ;  in  the  larger  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the 
higher  institution  they  tend  to  persist  in  their  bad  habits,  demand 
elementary  work  that  the  colleges  can  not  economically  offer,  and 
sooner  or  later  pass  out  to  discredit  not  only  the  college  itself  but 
education  as  well.    • 

On  these  generalities  there  is  agreement  by  representatives  of 
both  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  Granting  the  college  cur- 
ricula as  they  exist,  the  question  is  how  to  ascertain  beforehand 
who  the  fit  and  the  unfit  are.  As  success  depends  on  preparation, 
native  ability,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  hard  work,  the  surest 
criterion  is  a  four-year  trial,  which  besides  being  expensive  to 
both  the  college  and  the  student,  prevents  others  probably  fit  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  that  every  endowed  institution  offers 
below  cost.  This  plan  has  never  been  widely  advocated,  even  by 
the  most  hostile  critics  of  the  colleges. 

The  other  two  possibilities,  each  of  which  has  been  and  is  widely 
used,  are  to  judge  what  a  student  is  likely  to  do  in  college,  (a)  by 
what  he  has  done  in  secondary  schools ;  and  (b)  by  what  he  can 
do  with  tasks  representative  of  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  Plan 
(a)  is  the  one  that  has  become  prevalent,  in  fact  almost  universal, 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  After  an  inspection  of  their 
plans,  teachers,  and  curricula,  schools  are  accredited  and  their 
students  admitted  to  the  colleges  on  certification  of  principals  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  four-year  course.  Because  of 
changes  in  personnel  in  the  high  school  corps,  ignorance  of  what 
individual  colleges  demand,  varying  abilities  in  judgment,  and 
pressure  brought  by  parents  to  have  their  children  certified  as  fit, 
many  students  who  can  profit  little  by  the  courses  that  they  elect 
get  into  the  colleges.    As  a  check  on  too  generous  certification,  the 
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colleges  withdraw  the  privilege  when  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
students  entering  from  any  given  school  fail  to  acquit  themselves 
creditably.  The  objection  to  this  plan  that  colleges  competing  for 
students  may  extend  the  privilege  of  certification  to  unworthy 
scholars  has  been  met  by  the  selection  of  a  common  agent  of 
approval. 

Plan  (b),  which  requires  an  examination  to  ascertain  what  at 
the  time  of  entrance  the  student  can  do  with  tasks  representative 
of  what  he  has  done  or  of  what  he  is  expected  to  do,  is  general  in 
the  East.  To  it  the  most  common  objections  are  (1)  that  some 
able  young  people  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  acquit  them- 
selves creditably  on  the  examinations;  (2)  that  the  examinations 
set,  because  of  brevity  of  the  questions  proposed,  do  not  fairly 
measure  either  what  a  student  has  done  in  the  past  or  what  he 
can  do  in  the  future ;  and  ( 3 )  that  the  examinations  do  not  measure 
the  integral  youth — entirely  neglecting  the  character  elements  so 
necessary  in  the  developing  of  the  man  or  woman  that  the  colleges 
desire  among  their  alumni.  These  objections  have  been  recognized 
by  the  colleges,  and  to  remove  them  various  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed. One  of  them,  that  adopted  by  Columbia  University,  I  am 
asked  to  tell  you  about  this  afternoon. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  most  recent  Columbia  plan  is  the 
result  of  gradual  change.  First  came  the  abandonment  of  its  own 
examinations  and  association  with  other  colleges  in  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  has  built  up  a  corps  of 
trained  men  expert  in  the  framing  of  questions  and  the  reading  of 
papers.  The  work  of  the  Board  has  become  so  skilled  as  largely  to 
remove  the  charges  that  its  examinations  resulted  in  an  exceed- 
ingly inaccurate  prognosis  of  what  students  would  later  do  in 
college.  Professor  Jones*  has  shown  that  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  high  positive  coefiicient  of  correlation  between  the  results 
of  its  examinations  and  marks  made  in  college  courses.  But  this 
■plan  has  not  given  to  the  secondary  schools  the  freedom  that  they 
'desire  in  the  four  or  six  years  that  they  have  the  boys  and  girls; 
they  have  felt  the  necessity  of  devoting  the  last  two  or  more  years 
to  an  intensive  preparation  for  the  examinations — ^not  only  of  the 
students  likely  to  enter  college  but  also  of  their  fellows  who  had 

-•Ed..  Rev.,  Nov.,  1913  and  Columbia  University  Qtly.  Dec,  1913. 
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other  or  no  definite  purposes.  Moreover,  it  has  not  met  the  objec- 
tions that  students  often  do  not  do  themselves  justice  and  that 
they  are  not  considered  in  anything  more  than  their  power  to  pass 
the  formal  academic  examinations. 

Therefore  Columbia  has  come  to  require  in  addition  to  the 
examinations  a  record  of  the  student's  courses  in  the  high  school, 
the  principal's  recommendation  that  he  is  in  all  respects  worthy, 
information  regarding  his  health  and  notable  points  of  strength^ 
weakness,  originality,  and  initiative,  a  letter  from  the  candidate  in 
which  he  will  tell  in  what  extra-curricular  activities  his  interests 
have  led  him  to  take  part,  why  he  wishes  to  pursue  a  college  course, 
why  he  has  selected  Columbia,  and  what  his  aim  in  life  is.  All 
this  is  to  be  supplemented  whenever  possible  by  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  chairman  of  the  admissions  committee  or  with 
some  alumnus  in  whose  judgment  the  college  has  confidence.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  with  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness to  candidate  and  college  alike  will  frankly  furnish  the  in- 
formation required,  and  if  the  representatives  of  the  college  have 
just  common,  ordinary  good  sense — conditions  that  are  seldom 
likely  to  be  violated — this  plan  should  work  with  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

But  now,  in  order  to  grant  the  greatest  freedom  possible  to  the 
secondary  schools,  an  alternative  is  proposed  to  the  formal  exami- 
nation in  subject-matter — an  alternative,  be  it  noted,  not  a 
required  substitute.  If  the  student  so  elect,  after  presenting  evi- 
dence of  successfully  completing  a  four-year  high  school  cur- 
riculum in  which  only  few  requirements  are  made,  and  the  in- 
formation previously  detailed  from  his  principal  and  himself,  he 
may  take  an  examination  designed  to  measure  his  general  mental 
alertness  and  power.  The  student  "must  have  completed  in  an 
acceptable  secondary  school  a  course  extending  over  at  least  four 
years.  He  must  be  able  to  offer  three  units  in  English,  two  and 
one-half  units  of  mathematics — including  elementary  algebra 
complete  (elementary  and  intermediate)  and  plane  geometry — 
and  at  least  three  units  in  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem. 
His  school  course  must  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  lan- 
guages, science,  mathematics,  and  history." 
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Wliat  the  tests  are  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  They  have  so 
little  relation  to  the  ordinary  type  of  examination  and  they  are 
being  prepared  so  in  multiple  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
most  skilled  coach  or  crammer  to  add  more  than  one  per  cent,  to  a 
student's  ability  to  pass  them.  This  estimate,  I  think,  is  conserva- 
tive, if  not  generous.  Consequently,  every  principal  who  has  an 
ideal  of  education — and  who  has  not? — may  feel  perfectly  free 
at  once  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  specific  preparation  for  college 
entrance  examinations,  so  far  as  Columbia  is  concerned,  and  to 
concentrate  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  on  producing  the  best 
type  of  American  citizen.  He  need  have  no  fear  that  by  so  doing 
he  will  prejudice  the  chances  of  any  normally  gifted  boy  to  enter 
the  college.  The  school  is  responsible  for  teaching  such  facts, 
principles,  and  habits  as  it  deems  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  its 
students;  of  its  success  it  will  for  the  present  be  the  sole  judge. 
If  it  certifies  to  the  college  any  considerable  proportion  of  boys 
who  prove  not  to  be  well  trained,  its  privilege  will  of  course  in  the 
future  be  denied.  The  school  is  not  responsible  for  native  ability ; 
this  the  new  tests  are  designed  to  measure. 

Columbia  has  for  several  years  had  in  mind  some  such  plan  as 
it  has  now  adopted,  being  stimulated  by  the  work  of  Professor 
Thorndike  in  testing  men  in  engineering  schools  and  several  large 
business  corporations.  It  has  been  emboldened  to  introduce  the 
plan  now  by  the  success  of  similar  tests  used  during  the  past  two 
years  for  classifying  men  in  the  army.  Of  the  success  of  the  tests 
there  we  have  abundant  evidence.  Originally  tried  out  in  four 
cantonments,  they  proved  so  convincing  to  the  War  Department 
that  they  were  later  used  for  the  classification  of  every  enlisted 
man  who  entered  the  service.  Reports  of  these  tests,  but  not  the 
tests  themselves,  will  be  found  in  recent  issues  of  the  Psychological 
Bulletin.  It  is  probable  that  the  tests  will  soon  be  made  public; 
but  for  schoolmen  they  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  merely,  not  any 
desire  to  know  what  preparation  a  candidate  may  be  given  for 
passing  successfully  the  Columbia  tests. 

Tests  for  the  measurement  of  mental  alertness  and  power  have 
ior  years  been  developing  in  psychological  and  educational  labora- 
tories.    In  their  inception  they  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  activi- 
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ties  that  the  subjects  are  later  to  be  required  to  do,  then  they  are 
standardized  so  that  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  detail  is  known 
with  a  high  degree  of  definiteness,  and  finally  their  results  are 
compared  with  practical  judgments  such  as  are  used  in  employing, 
approving,  and  promoting  men.  Thus,  you  see,  the  process  is  a 
combination  of  science  and  empiricism.  The  greatest  weakness 
in  the  whole  program  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  so-called  practical 
judgments  by  which  the  tests  are  measured,  for  it  is  well-known 
that  college  professors,  army  officers,  and  employers  make  mis- 
takes in  estimating  the  achievements  of  those  in  their  charge.  But 
such  judgments  are  ordinarily  the  most  accurate  that  can  be  had. 
If  omniscience  could  be  secured  for  ascertaining  the  absolute 
ability  of  even  a  small  number  of  men,  the  tests  could  in  a  short 
time  be  vastly  improved.  But  as  the  human  mind  in  its  higher 
activities  is  a  highly  complex  organism  and  as  the  success  of  its 
application  is  tremendously  complicated  by  other  elements,  such 
as  environment,  application,  and  the  like,  any  tests  that  can  be 
devised,  whether  psychological  or  educational,  must  of  necessity 
result  in  only  approximations  of  future  success. 

The  uninformed  will  naturally  be  sceptical  of  such  tests  as  are 
proposed  for  making  a  prognosis  of  future  achievement.  Whether 
or  not  they  prove  an  effective  substitute  for  the  college  entrance 
examinations  remains  to  be  seen.  That  they  have  been  successful 
in  business  and  in  the  army,  where  failure  means  an  obvious  loss 
in  money  or  in  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  results  of  the 
testing  of  more  than  100,000  men  in  our  national  army  may  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  Chart  I.  This  shows  that  of  8,819 
commissioned  officers  83  per  cent,  were  judged  to  be  of  superior 
mentality,  17  per  cent,  ordinary,  and  only  one  in  ten  thousand 
inferior.  This  man  either  had  powers  of  leadership  other  than 
mentality  or  he  Avas  an  exceedingly  poor  officer.  Of  9,240  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  73  per  cent,  were  su- 
perior, 27  per  cent,  ordinary,  and  .14  per  cent,  inferior.  Of  3,393 
sergeants  and  4,023  corporals,  the  percentages  were  53,  45,  and 
1.05,  and  40,  59,  and  1.33,  respectively.  Of  81,114  literate 
privates,  the  per  cents,  were  19,  71,  and  10.46;  and  of  10,803 
illiterate  or  foreign  privates,  who  were  measured  by  tests  not  r&- 
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quiring  the  reading  of  English,  only  2.47  per  cent,  were  superior, 
48  per  cent,  were  ordinary,  and  49  per  cent,  were  inferior.  At 
Camp  Hancock  255  privates  who  were  pronounced  unteachable  by 
their  superior  officers  when  measured  by  the  tests  proved  to  include 
not  one  man  of  superior  metntality;  96  of  them  were  adjudged 
ordinary,  and  159  inferior. 

D,  D— E         C— C,  C+  A  B 

8819  Commissioned     Officers 
.01  17  83 


9240  O.  R.  T.  C.  Candidates 
.14  27  73 


3393  Sergeants 
1.05  45  53 


4023  Corporals 
1.33  59  40 


81114  Literate  Privates 
10.46  71  19 


10803  Illiterate  Privates 
49  48  2.47 


255  Unteachable  Men 
62.0  37.5 


Chart  I. 
Showing  per  cents,  of  different  classes  of  soldiers  assigned  by  tests 
to  several  grades  of  intelligence. 
The  overlapping  of  'the  various  groups  at  once  claims  your  at- 
tention and  raises  suspicion  that  the  tests  were  inaccurate,  l^o 
one  claims  for  them  infallibility.  But  is  there  any  other  known 
instrument  which  after  two  or  three  hours  can  classify  a  group 
of  men  with  closer  conformity  to  the  judgments  that  had  been 
passed  by  those  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  dut}^  of  assigning 
each  individual    to    the  work    whereby   he  could    best  serve    his 
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countrj  ?  Tkat  they  made  mistakes,  too,  everyone  knows ;  but  their 
judgments  are  the  best  criteria  obtainable  of  the  abilities  of  the 
men  tested.  The  probability  is  that  a  majority  of  the  privates 
classed  as  of  superior  mentality  would,  if  they  had  an  equal 
amount  of  education,  prove  to  be  leaders  superior  to  those  officers 
who  were  classified  by  the  tests  as  having  only  ordinary  mental 
ability.  The  army  gave  these  tests  the  highest  approval  possible : 
after  trial  it  used  them  in  the  tentative  classification  of  every  en- 
listed man  that  entered  the  service. 

Although  it  is  not  immediately  pertinent  to  the  topic  of  this 
paper,  I  can  not  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  tests  in  classifying  students,  both  in  high  schools 
and  in  colleges,  into  groups  homogenous  with  respect  to  ability. 
We  all  know  that  many  pupils  now  elect  or  are  assigned  work  for 
which  they  are  in  no  way  fitted,  and  after  expensive  trial  and  dis- 
couragement are  either  eliminated  from  the  schools  or  with  a  loss 
of  time  and  often  of  courage  are  transferred  to  other  curricula 
more  suited  to  their  needs.  We  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  convinced 
that  we  could  teach  better  the  bright,  the  ordinary,  and  the  dull  if 
they  were  segregated,  each  group  moving  forward  at  its  optimum 
pace  toward  its  goal.  Perhaps  such  tests  as  have  been  used  in  the 
army  and  as  are  proposed  for  entrance  to  Columbia  may  prove  an 
effective  and  economical  means  of  tentatively  grouping  such  pupils 
so  that  their  needs  may  be  better  and  earlier  met.  A  number  of 
secondary  schools  are  already  trying  this  plan. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that  the  new  plan  for  admission  to 
Columbia  is  for  the  present  an  alternative  merely.  Any  who  so 
elect  may  take  the  usual  examinations  as  set  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  on  the  required  combination  of 
academic  subjects.  The  new  examinations  being  standardized  will 
offer  from  year  to  year  a  minimum  variation  in  diffiiculty;  and 
because  of  the  objective  method  of  scoring,  the  marks  assigned  will 
be  unaffected  by  the  temperament  or  temper  of  the  examiner. 
Erom  the  new  plan  Columbia  hopes  to  achieve  two  things:  first, 
to  select  more  surely  the  young  men  who  can  profit  best  by  the 
courses  that  it  offers ;  and,  second,  to  free  the  secondary  schools  to 
teach  as  they  have  the  vision,  with  no  interruption  for  drilling 
their  students  on  any  details  that  do  not  seem  in  the  fullest  s'ense 
of  the  word  essential  for  education. 


The  High  School  History  Lecture 

L.  S.  Geblough^  San  Diego  High  School  and  Junior 
CoLLEOEj  San  Diego^  California 

f  """"""°""""""tHERE  is  a  tendency  among  some  educators  to  un- 
I  y  I  i  I  dervalue  the  lecture  as  a  means  for  educating 
III  high  school  pupils.  Of  course  there  are  subjects  in 
I  I   which  the  lecture  method  pure  and  simple  is  em- 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4^  ployed  with  difficulty  and  history  is  one  of  them. 
I  i   But  in  general  I  should  say  that  in  this  subject  it 

I  I   should  be  given  more  attention  and  encouragement. 

4i]illllHIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIIK^        rrii  1 .  1   .    ^  ^       ^  1  •      1        T     •  /.    ,  1 

Ihe  ordinary  history  texts  are  dry  indeed  ii  they 
are  not  supplemented  by  vivid  glimpses  into  the  life  of  peoples  in 
other  lands  and  ages;  and  unless  the  teacher's  imagination  is 
poured  out  with  his  work  and  delivered  to  his  students  in  con- 
nected narrative  they  will  not  be  able  to  reconstruct  in  their  minds 
the  story  of  past  generations. 

A  teacher  should  be  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  children  for  an 
hour  or  so  of  connected  narrative  without  the  employment  of  any 
visual  instrument.  But  instructors  jvho  are  just  developing  their 
method,  as  well  as  those  who  have  developed  it,  will  find  it  con- 
venient and  interesting  to  use  pictures.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
some  of  the  stereoscopic  talks  which  are  given  in  American  high 
schools.  Since  such  scholarly  men  as  Breasted  and  Richardson 
have  compiled  sets  of  views  on  Egypt  and  Greece,  educational  in- 
stitutions should  endeavor  to  secure  them.  Stereoscopic  views  are 
however  a  little  more  inconvenient  to  use  than  lantern  slides.  The 
latter  also  can  be  secured  at  less  expense  and  of  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects.  Such  firms  as  Underwood  and  Underwood  and  the  Key- 
stone View  Company  in  this  country,  I^ewton  &  Company  in  Lon- 
don, and  Levy  et  Fils  in  Paris  have  an  especially  large  and  sugges- 
tive stock  to  select  from. 

If  a  teacher  wishes  to  make  his  own  lantern  slides  the  number 
of  pictures,  maps,  and  outlines  which  can  be  put  on  them  is  sur- 
prising. After  a  few  experiments  I  have  estimated  the  cost  in- 
volved in  making  a  dozen  slides  as  follows : 

2  Dozen  standard  slow  plates $  80 

12  Masks 10        ] 

Developer      05 
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HyiDo   05 

12  Strips  of  passe-partout 03 


$1  03 

This  makes  the  slides  cost  a  little  over  eight  cents  each.  They 
would  cost  more  if  separate  cover  glasses  were  purchased  and  a 
little  less  if  a  person  made  his  own  masks.  These  estimates  of 
course  exclude  any  labor  costs.  Labor  can  often  be  secured  from 
student  volunteers. 

In  making  slides  the  chief  problem  is  to  secure  the  proper  kind 
of  camera.  One  must  be  chosen  -with  a  very  long  nose  or  small 
pictures  in  books  can  not  be  taken.  Last  spring  I  secured  an  old 
second-hand  camera  for  five  dollars.  I  built  a  six-inch  extension 
on  the  focus  and  it  does  very  nicely. 

Lantern  slides  are  positive  pictures.  That  is  when  one  photo- 
graphs an  object,  the  image  made  on  the  plate  or  film  is  negative. 
All  the  white  objects  are  black  and  vice  versa.  To  make  them 
natural  one  must  print  the  negative  on  paper  or  glass.  Lantern 
slides  are  printed  on  glass  plates  three  and  a  quarter  inches  wide 
and  four  inches   long. 

In  order  to  keep  the  gelatine  from  being  scratched  a  cover  glass 
is  put  over  it,  so  that  a  slide  is  really  made  of  two  glasses.  The 
covers  may  be  bought  separately  or  the  negative  plates  may  be 
used  after  the  gelatine  is  washed  off  them.  Between  the  glasses 
a  mask  of  black  paper  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  is  placed  to 
shut  out  surplus  light  from  the  edge  of  the  image.  The  two  glasses 
are  then  fastened  together  with  passe-partout. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  color  slides  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  maps.  It  is  very  difficult  to  buy  good  colored  historical 
maps.  For  painting  them  water  colors  are  usually  employed  and 
the  pigments  put  up  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  are  perhaps 
the  most  convenient.  The  secret  of  successful  painting  is  to  mix 
the  colors  very  thin  and  not  put  too  much  paint  on  the  brush  when 
it  is  being  applied.  Several  coats  may  be  necessary.  Colored 
slides  may  be  made  by  the  Imniere  process  but  it  is  more  expen- 
sive. Plates  for  it  cost  at  least  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  dozen 
and  not  half  of  'them  are  good.  Developing  for  this  process  costs, 
about  fifteen  cents  a  slide. 
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Perhaps  the  most  convenient  lantern  for  a  teacher  to  use  is  one 
equipped  for  using  an  electric  light  globe.  The  lanterns  which 
burn  carbon  are  hard  to  operate,  noisy  and  hot.  The  heat  often 
breaks  or  bums  the  slides.  A  lantern  equipped  with  a  strong 
electric  light  bulb  can  be  operated  by  any  student. 

The  ordinary  class  period  is  of  forty-five  minutes  duration.  The 
number  of  slides  which  may  profitably  be  shown  in  this  time 
varies.  As  many  as  fifty  may  sometimes  be  used,  but  ordinarily 
a  teacher  who  has  prepared  a  good  talk  to  go  with  them  will  not 
use  more  than  a  dozen.  A  few  pictures  adequately  explained 
usually  makes  a  more  lasting  impression  than  a  great  many.  Much 
time  is  saved  if  the  slides  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order  so  that 
the  speaker  knows  what  is  coming  next.  When  there  are  only 
twelve  to  arrange  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  task  as  when  there  are 

fifty. 

There  is  abundance  of  material  for  such  work.  The  art  is  in 
getting  it  into  tangible,  presentable  shape  and  any  teacher  who 
professes  to  be  qualified  for  his  position  should  be  able  to  do  that. 
A  good  topic  to  start  on  is  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Another  good 
subject  is  the  Roman  Forum.  In  Greek  and  Egyptian  history  the 
variety  of  topics  for  illustration  and  discussion  is  especially  rich. 

As  an  exhibition  for  parents  the  lecture  should  serve  teachers 
well.  Parents  are  continually  being  urged  to  visit  the  schools  but 
when  they  come  they  want  to  learn  something.  As  a  rule  they 
prefer  to  visit  the  manual  training  or  domestic  science  depart- 
ments where  they  can  see  good  exhibitions  of  work  turned  out  by 
the  students.  Such  exhibits  can  be  arranged  by  history  teachers 
but  if  there  were  lecture  attractions  it  would  be  an  additional 
incentive. 

Finally,  I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  again  that  the  word 
"educate"  does  not  always  mean  to  lead  knowledge  out  of  a  pupil. 
I  believe  it  is  Chesterton  who  points  out  that  in  the  Roman  sense 
it  meant  leading  out  little  boys  to  a  place  where  their  masters  put 
something  into  them.  The  laboratory  method  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  modern  pedagogs  and  by  it  students  have  been  encour- 
aged to  find  out  things  for  themselves.  But  they  need  not  only 
stimulation,  they  need  real  knowledge  poured  into  them  by  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  delivers  to  them  one  of  a  well  arranged 
series  of  lectures  at  least  once  a  week. 


An  Adventure  with  Macbeth 

R.  E.  Smith,  Joliet,  III. 

I"""" a""'"""''|T  times  I  have  been  ready  to  agree  with  a  vast  host 

I         jk        I   of   literature    teachers   who   have   said   that   Mac- 

I        ita\      I   heth  is  too  difficult  a  play  to  attempt  in  high  school. 

I  I   But  just  as  I  have  been  on  the  verge  of  hoisting  the 

§]ii iDiiiiiiuiiii4  white  flag  preparatory  to  signing  an  armistice,  at 

I  I   least,  with  said  hoist,  I  have  seen  a  rift  in  the  clouds 

1  I   and  have  come  back  to  my  own  lines  for  another 

i^iiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiiiuuiiitH^   tr i » 1 

Steadily,  for  five  years  I  have  tried,  with  the  regularity  of  a 
postman,  to  teach  Macbeth  to  boys  and  girls  about  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  that  time  I  have  run  the  gamut  of  all  vaunted  schemes 
on  the  market.  At  times  I  have  believed  that  I  was  doing  some- 
thing ;  at  other  times  I  have  felt  complete  discouragement  over  the 
proposition. 

Who  said  it  ?  To  whom  did  he  say  it  ?  Why  did  he  say  it  ?  If  he 
hadn't  said  that,  what  would  he  have  said?  Where  was  he  when 
he  said  it  ?  What  lines  of  what  scene  of  what  act  of  the  play  con- 
tain this  particular  speech  ?  Explain  with  "definiteness"  and 
"succinctness"  and  "brevity"  and  "clarity"  and  "unity"  and 
"coherence"  and  "emphasis"  each  note  given  by  the  editor. 

Yes,  I  tried  that  scheme,  and,  because  it  kept  the  students 
QUIET  and  gave  them  something  very  definite  to  study,  I  came 
near  being  tempted  to  believe  somewhat  in  its  efficiency.  ISTote  that 
I  said  that  I  came  near.  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  been  won  over 
completely.  Thank  God  for  the  escape.  It  all  began  by  literary 
KAISERISM,  but  that  is  dead  and  I  shall  let  it  remain  dead. 

But  I  have  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  ever  prostituted  my  energy 
to  such  practices.  For  they  were  practices.  I  cannot  describe  them 
in  any  other  way.  I  was  dishonest.  I  pretended  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  play  that  I  did  not  have  and  I  think  would  not  have 
done  me  any  great  amount  of  good  if  I  had  had  it.  Those  boys  and 
girls  knew  in  their  hearts  that  I  did  not  know  that  play  in  the 
way  that  I  asked  them  to  learn  it  and  in  the  way  that  I  gave  exami- 
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nations  week  by  week  to  test  their  knowledge  of  it.  Yes,  I  was  a 
liar — more  the  pity ;  but  the  Ananias  club  to  which  I  was  eligible, 
had  some  other  charter  members  I  think,  and  I  think  that  its  tenets 
of  faith  were  based  upon  other  clubs  of  a  similar  nature  that  had 
been  in  existence  at  various  times  through  the  centuries  and  I 
suppose  will  continue  to  exist  to  a  certain  extent  till  man  gets 
more  honest  with  himself  than  he  has  yet  learned  to  be. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  that 
I  listed  in  the  third  paragraj^h.  It  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
memorize  all  the  cities  with  a  population  above  one  thousand  in 
the  world.  But  what  use  would  I  make  of  this  knowledge  after 
I  got  it,  and  how  long  would  it  take  me  to  get  it?  If  you  really 
wish  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  you  to  get  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  listed  above,  sit  down  with  an  open  mind,  and  an  open 
watch  and  time  yourself.  I  am  not  giving  any  estimate  of  the 
time  that  it  will  require,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  not 
work  on  any  union  labor  schedule. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  I  spent  hours  and  hours  in  grading 
these  papers.  My  Macbeth  was  open  at  my  elbow  when  I  was  doing 
it.  My  boys  and  girls  passed  the  course,  some  of  them  making 
high  per  cent,  grades  and  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  work 
that  they  placed  on  the  play.  Their  knowledge  was  accurate,  precise, 
and  definite;  yet,  if  you  should  ask  one  of  them  now  concern- 
ing the  play  I  think  that  you  would  be  impressed  with  the  great 
amount  of  indifference  and  ignorance  concerning  Shakespeare  and 
all  that  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  mean  to  an  educated  person. 
They  missed  all  the  poetry,  all  the  fire,  all  the  beauty  of  the  play. 
In  order  to  make  them  work  I  deliberately  killed  one  of  the  great- 
est dramas  of  all  time. 

What  do  I  think  that  I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  matter  ?  Would 
I  not  use  the  notes  which  the  editor  and  "scholars"  have  gone  to 
such  pains  and  research  to  prepare  ?  Would  I  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  children  accurate? 

I  shall  answer  the  last  question  first.  I  do  wish  my  students 
to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  play ;  but  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that,  to  be  accurate,  that  knowledge  must  include  the  fine 
details  that  would  take  hours  and  hours  of  time  to  acquire.     Some 
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of  the  speeches  they  would  know  the  author  of,  without  doubt ;  but 
they  would  remember  these  and  the  author  of  them,  as  they  remem- 
ber great  men  and  what  they  say  now;  is  there  any  likelihood  of 
my  forgetting  who  said,  "We  are  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  V  But^  just  because  I  remember  that  expression, 
along  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  other  people,  am  I  going 
blindly  through  all  of  Wilson's  speeches,  trying  to  remember 
what  he  said  and  where  he  said  it  ?  It  is  absurd  to  contemplate. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  I  wish  to  say  that  I  desire 
that  my  students  shall  use  the  notes  just  as  much  as  is  needed  for 
a  fair  understanding  of  the  play.  I  want  them  to  use  the  notes  as 
they  use  the  dictionary — to  check  up  the  knowledge  which  they 
get  through  the  context.  Many  of  the  notes  given  are  upon  pas- 
sages which  are  clear  without  notes ;  many  more  of  the  notes  are 
so  detailed  that  they  mean  nothing  to  the  student  and  only  serve 
to  confuse  him.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  words  that  do  not 
have  meaning  for  him. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  leads  me  into  just  what  I  wish 
to  get  before  the  reader.  I  think  that  I  ought  to  make  the  student 
see  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  as  real  flesh-and-blood  men  and 
women.  I  think  that  they  must  be  made  to  see  them  so  vividly 
that  they  can  look  around  and  recognize  miniature  Macbeths  and 
Lady  Macbeths  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  city.  For 
examjjle,  how  could  I  have  taught  Macbeth  during  the  last  year 
without  causing  the  student  to  see  Macbeth  in  the  person  of  the 
Kaiser:  How  could  I  have  studied  the  play  at  all  without  relating 
it  constantly  with  the  world  struggles. 

I  ought  to  get  the  student  to  see  that  all  the  men  and  women 
in  the  play  are  real  and  that  they  are  interesting  be^ 
cause  they  are  so  real  and  so  well  express  just  what 
their  counterparts  in  life  would  express  were  they  to  be  written 
into  a  play.  I  ought  to  get  him  to  see  that  all  progress  has  been 
due  to  two  factors — thought  and  emotion  on  the  one  hand  and 
action  on  the  other.  I  ought  to  get  him  to  see  that  control  of  a 
man's  thoughts  and  feelings  means  control  of  his  actions.  Further- 
more I  ought  to  get  him  to  see  that  man,  a  creature  of  many 
moods  and  many  thoughts,  is  and  has  been,  largely  so  because 
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nature  so  willed,  that  he  was  a  product  of  erLvironment :  the  first 
snow  can  transform  him:  a  rainy  day  affects  him.;  he  changes 
with  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer  and  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  o^vn  stoiuach.  All  of  these  things  I  ought  to  get  him. 
to  see  if  I  hoj)e  to  make  him  have  any  comprehension  of 
Shakespeare. 

I  am  making  no  claim  that  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  all  these 
things.  I  have  tried.  The  day  of  the  armistice  celebration  was  a 
great  day  for  us  and  the  day  of  the  fake  peace  was  still  greater 
because  of  its  peculiar  dramatic  appeal.  We  have  studied  the 
thought  and  the  emotion  of  the  play  as  shown  in  the  speeches  and 
actions  of  the  characters  in  much  the  same  manner  that  we  took 
part  in  the  seething  crowds  that  surged  back  and  forth  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  all  day  long  from  long  before  daylight  till  late 
at  night  after  the  armistice  was  declared.  As  our  last  attempt  at  un- 
derstanding we  shall  attempt  to  act  out  the  play,  taking  only  those 
scenes  that  make  the  most  dramatic  appeal,  ,  ,  ,  We  began  our 
study  with  an  impromptu  presentation  of  the  first  witch  scene. 

In  order  to  gain  som.e  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  our  study 
had  made  an  impression  I  asked  my  classes  to  write  on  some 
phase  of  the  play  as  discussed  in  class  or  as  brought  from  indi- 
vidual study.  These  papers  have  been  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
They  have  made  me  feel  that,  even  though  the  students  do  not  have 
the  appreciation  of  all  the  immense  tragedy  of  the  play  as  it  im- 
presses adults,  still  it  has  made  some  definite  appeal  to  them.  The 
most  interesting  of  all  I  am  incorporating  as  a  part  of  this  article. 
It  was  written  by  Cecelia  Carey,  While  many  of  the  ideas  which 
she  wrote  about  may  not  be  so  new,  yet  they  are  told  in  her  own 
language  and  the  theme  is  built  up  in  a  natural,  logical  manner. 
Cecelia's  paper  follows : 

Tone  of  Macbeth 

A  Shakespearean  tragedy  has,  as  a  rule,  a  special  tone  or  atmos- 
phere all  its  own.  However  difficult  or  impossible  it  is  to  describe, 
it  is  present  and  manifest  and  perceptible  to  all  readers  though  not 
to  an  equal  degree. 

We  might  say  that  Darkness  or  even  Blackness  broods  over  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  In  almost  every  scene  there  is  an  occuiTcnce 
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which  takes  place  in  a  dark  spot  or  at  a  dark  time,  or  at  least  has  to 
do  "with  darkness  in  some  way.  The  murder  of  Duncan,  the  vision 
of  the  sword,  the  sleepwalking  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth  all  occur  in 
the  night.  Witches  dance  in  the  darkness  of  a  brooding  storm; 
''black  and  midnight"  hags  meet  Macbeth  in  the  cavern.  To  the 
hero  of  the  play  blackness  of  night  is  a  fear,  almost  a  horror,  and 
his  feelings  become  a  part  of  the  play's  spirit. 

The  glimmering  lights  of  the  western  sky  are  ominous.  Then 
Banquo  rides  to  the  inn  and  to  his  death;  the  assassins  act  when 
"light  thickens"  and  "night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse." 
Macbeth  bids  the  stars  hide  their  light  that  his  desires  may  be 
concealed.  Lady  Macbeth  begs  night  to  come.  Was  not  Duncan's 
murder  committed  on  a  night  when  the  moon  was  down  and  no 
stars   shone  ? 

I  can  count  only  twice  where  the  sun  seems  to  shine  in  the 
whole  play;  first  in  the  passage  where  Duncan  sees  the  swallows 
flitting  about  the  castle  of  death  and  when  the  avenging  army 
comes  to  rid  Scotland  of  the  tyrant.  Darkness  is  the  fear  of  all 
the  characters.  Lady  Macbeth  cannot  sleep  without  a  light  and 
in  her  sleep  she  says  "Hell  is  murky"  thus  showing  her  fear  of 
darkness  and  gloom.  Fleance  has  torches  to  mark  his  father's 
way  into  the  court  the  night  that  Banquo  is  murdered.  The  very 
phrases  and  words  are  ill-sounding  and  ominous. 

But  the  tone  is  not  entirely  one  of  darkness.  Blood,  red  blood, 
is  spoken  of  in  almost  every  sentence.  The  night  is  broken  by 
flashes  of  lightning  and  color;  daggers  glitter;  torches  borne  by 
servants  lighc  up  the  darkness;  we  see  the  flames  creeping  up 
round  the  witches'  cauldron,  even  tho  all  round  the  place  is  dark- 
ness. Bloody  men,  telling  of  bloody  battles,  the  color  of  Macbeth's 
hands  and  the  daggers  on  the  night  of  Duncan's  murder  all  serve 
to  carry  the  blood  red  and  black  color  scheme  of  the  play. 

Images  are  vivid  in  the  play.  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  speeches 
furnishes  excellent  examples  of  this  vividness.  She  speaks  of  a 
smiling  babe  dashed  to  death ;  again  she  speaks  of  a  mind  full  of 
scorpions.  All  through  the  play  the  actions  are  in  a  tumult. 
Witches  speak  of  ship-wrecking  storms.  There  is  the  image  of 
weary  shipwrecked  sailors ;  think  for  a  minute  of  the  vividness  of 
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imagery  in  the  horrible  ingredients  of  the  witches'  concoction, 
and  the  image  of  Macbeth's  dagger.  Think  of  the  scene  in  which 
the  two  awake  and  cry  out  "Murder"  while  Macbeth  is  killing 
Duncan,  Apparitions  that  are  brought  out  for  Macbeth  to  see  and 
the  ghosts  that  haunt  him  are  all  so  vivid  in  their  imagery  as  to 
excite  imagination  and  alarm. 

Many  of  the  expressions  in  the  play  have  double  meanings.  They 
foreshadow  what  is  to  come  afterward.  When  we  read,  "So  foul 
and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen,"  we  remember  the  witches'  words, 
"Foul  is  fair,  and  fair  is  foul."  As  Duncan  and  Macbeth  enter 
the  castle  their  words  seem  to  have  an  ironical  meaning.  When 
the  apparitions  appear,  the  armed  head,  the  bloody  head,  a  child 
with  a  tree,  we  can  see  the  reference  to  the  witches'  speeches. 
When  Banquo  rides  away  before  Macbeth's  feast,  he  is  told,  "Fail 
not  our  feast."  He  answers,  "My  lord,  I  will  not,"  and  he  keeps 
his  promise. 

Characters  of  Macbeth  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  creation  of 
atmosphere.  The  witches,  in  particular,  bode  no  good.  We 
always  associate  them  with  evil  and  foul  play.  In  Macbeth  their 
actions  create  a  definite  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  reader  from 
the  very  first.  They  are  associated  with  disturbances.  They  raise 
hailstorms.  They  shipwreck  sailors.  They  revenge  neighbors  by 
killing  swine ;  they  appear  and  disappear  at  all  times  in  a  fashion 
that  keeps  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense. 
They  proclaim  the  future  of  different  men  and  thus  create  an 
air  of  expectancy ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  deal  with  the  past. 

Much  of  the  language  of  the  characters,  if  there  were  none  of 
the  horrible  things  in  the  play,  would  create  a  feeling  of  unrest  and 
fear.  Lady  Macbeth  said,  "Who  would  have  thought  the  old  man 
to  have  so  much  blood  in  him?"  The  language  of  the  witches 
when  they  name  the  ingredients  of  the  cauldron  is  not  pleasant; 
the  prayer  of  Lady  Macbeth  to  the  powers  to  thicken  blood  and 
cast  out  pity  causes  horror  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Macbeth's 
exclamations  when  he  is  aroused  to  a  feeling  of  anger  are  terrible 
to  hear. 

Language,  the  elements,  characters  in  their  language  and 
actions,  all  unite  to  give  the  reader  a  feeling  of  great  impending 
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disaster.  We  feel  the  tragedy  from  the  lirst  witch  scene  to  the  last 
line  of  the  play  on  account  of  the  tone  of  the  play  that  Shakespeare 
builds  up  by  means  of  all  sorts  of  devices,  only  a  very  few  of  which 
have  been  mentioned. 


Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  originality  of  the  paper  from 
all  points  of  view,  at  least  it  is  a  very  good  demonstration  of  what 
common  sense  teaching  of  the  play  will  arouse  in  the  mind  of  a 
student.  It  shows  that,  if  students  are  given  a  chance,  they  will 
apply  these  great  pieces  of  literature  effectively. 


The  Dead  Boy 

Oh,  the  little  boy  who  died 

When  I  became  a  man ! 
His  horizon  stretched  so  vvdde, 

So  high  his  pathway  ran; 

All  Time  has  glorified. 

All  hope,  was  in  his  plan ; 
Oh,  the  little  boy  who  died 

When  I  became  a  man! 

How  shamed  am  I,  denied 

The  heights  he  used  to  scan ; 
And  how  my  heart  has  cried 

In  its  prison,  under  ban ! 
Oh  the  little  boy  who  died 

When  I  became  a  man ! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


Some  Notes  on  a  Scientific  Basis  for 
Music  Education 

Max     Schoen^     East     Tennessee     State     ISTormal     School, 
Johnson  City^  Tenn. 

f  """""'°""""""tHE  theory    that   the  individual  in   his    development 

I  must  "traverse  the  epochs  of  the  world's  culture," 

I  though  it  has  as  yet  but  slightly  affected  educational 

I                     I  procedure  and  the  school  curriculum,  has  at  least 

4[^]iiiiiiiiiiHDiiiiiiriiii(c$  helped  to  keej)  the  minds  of  educational  thinkers  on 

I                    I  the  question  of  the  vitalization  of  the  school  course. 

=                     I  Perhaps  there  is  no  subiect  at  present  in  the  school 
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curriculum  that  needs  a  spark  to  kmdle  a  name  oi 
intelligent  discussion  as  much  a:s  music.  If  the  culture- 
epoch  theory  does  no  gTeater  service  to  education  than  to 
arouse  interest  in  music  as  a  study  worthy  of  serious  attention  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  studies,  and  the  consideration  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  school  work  as  a  whole,  and  thereby  lead  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a  definite  course  of  study  based  on  sound  psychological 
principles,  it  will  have  done  a  service  of  incalculable  worth  to  edu- 
cation. There  lies  a  suggestion  in  the  theory  which  may  prove  of 
great  value  for  the  enrichment  and  the  vitalization  of  the  school 
music  course,  and  which  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  music  teachers  in  particular  and  of  educators  in  general. 

The  material  that  is  used  at  present  in  the  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  is  the  result  of  the  formulated  physical, 
mental,  aesthetic,  and  moral  experiences  of  the  race.  In  other 
words,  the  individual  inherits  a  fortune  from  his  ancestor,  the 
race,  which  he  is  to  use  as  a  means  for  the  enrichment  of  his  per- 
sonality and  consequently  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
society.  How  best  to  use  this  inheritance  for  such  a  purpose  by 
those  appointed  its  trustees,  the  teachers  of  youth,  is  the  great 
question  in  education.  In  order  to  manage  this  great  fortune  prop- 
erly, adequately,  and  intelligently  it  is:  our  duty  to  study  it  from 
its  source,  how  it  had  been  accumulated,  what  conditions  led  to  its 
rise,  the  causes  that  brought  about  its  growth,  and  what  were  its 
benefits. 
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In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  parallelism  or 
analogy  in  the  stages  of  development  of  man  in  mind,  art,  and 
music,  and  to  outline  a  course  in  music  education  based  upon  these 
stages  of  growth. 

L— AITALOGIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
A.     The  Race — First  Stage 

1.  Psychical 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  man's  development  his  consciousness 
consisted  of  an  automatic,  instinctive,  physiological  response  to 
sense  stimulation.  His  life  being  merely  physical  he  responded 
to  physical  and  chemical  stimuli  that  affected  him  pleasantly  or 
painfully.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  her  creations 
nature  supplied  the  animal  with  implements  with  which  to  seize 
that  which  was  advantageous  and  to  repulse  that  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  its  well  being.  In  his  behavior,  therefore,  as  in 
structure,  man,  during  this  period,  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
nature  for  her  ultimate  and  sole  purpose.  Consciousness  was  ma- 
chine-like in  its  manifestations,  obeying  but  the  promptings  of  a 
selfish  directing  force  working  to  a  selfish  end.  Life  was  adapta- 
tion to  environment  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  consisting  of  a  few 
simple  actions  for  securing  food,  and  shelter  from  danger.  Mind, 
as  a  creative  directing  force,  had  no  part  in  the  transactions.  The 
struggle  for  existence  was  fought  out  on  a  physiological  basis.  The 
characteristics  of  this  period  of  mental  evolution  are  then  simple 
motor  adaptations  to  the  muscular  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
involving  the  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imitation,  instinct,, 
defensive  action. 

2.  Artistic 

The  earliest  manifestations  of  human  art  consisted  of  the  chip- 
ping of  implements  of  flint,  practically  the  first  known  to  have 
been  made  or  used  by  man.  "In  the  Palaeolithic,  or  Old  Stone 
Age,  we  find  men  using  stone  for  implements  that  were  never  pol- 
ished or  ground  to  a  fine  edge  but  were  only  roughly  chipped  into 
shape  and  were  very  rude  and  irregular  in  contour.  But  in  the 
Pleistocene  period  we  find  the  Cave  Men  possessing  extraordinary 
taste  for  engraving  or  carving.  Sketches  of  reindeer,  mammoths, 
horses,  cave-bears,  pike  and  seals,  and  hunting  scenes  have  been. 
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found  bj  tlie  hundred,  incised  upon  antlers  or  bones,  or  sometimes 
upon  stone;  and  the  artistic  skill  which  they  show  is  really  aston- 
ishing." (John  Fiske  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  XLIX.)  And 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  says  that,  "Among  the  works  of  art  of  the  cave- 
men of  this  district  (Prigord,  in  Central  France)  contemporary 
with  the  reindeer,  various  drawings  of  animals,  including  the  rein- 
deer itself,  have  been  found  incised  on  bone  and  stone,  apparently 
with  a  pointed  implement  of  flint." 

That  from  the  very  beginning,  when  man  had  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  elements  and  wild  beasts,  and  that  even  when  the 
struggle  for  existence  waged  fiercest,  the  troglodyte  found  time  and 
inclination  to  turn  to  art,  reveals  that  it  had  its  origin  deep  in  a 
human  need  and  that  it  must  have  been  an  added  element  to 
utility. 

We  find  then  that  art  originated,  in  the  attempts  of  man  to  re- 
produce the  animals  that  surrounded  him,  first  in  the  round  and 
then  in  relief,  and  by  means  of  drawing ;  followed  by  attempts  to 
imitate  the  human  figure  and  vegetation.  "Fancy  seems  to  be 
absolutely  excluded.  Whether  represented  alone  or  in  groups  the 
animals  are  depicted  with  a  correctness  to  which  we  find  no 
parallel  in  the  art  of  the  modern  savage."  (Reinach,  "Alluvions 
et  Cavernees.") 

3.     Musical 

"Once  music  was  pure  rhythm;  once  it  was  howling  and  ges- 
ture." Students  of  primitive  music  are  agreed  that  rhythm  was 
ior  a  very  long  time  the  chief  or  only  declaration  of  the  musical 
faculty  of  man.  "All  savage  music  is  conspicuously  accentual. 
.Usually  the  accents  fall  into  definite  rhythms,  duple  varities  being 
commoner  than  triple.  The  basal  rhythm  is  made  emphatic  by 
bodily  motions,  noises  or  vocal  cries.  .  .  .  Among  savage  people 
music  seldom  appears  as  an  independent  art.  Its  association  with 
dancing  is  so  close  that  the  two  are  really  twin  activities.  Rhythmic 
motions  with  some  recurrent  noise,  like  hand  clapping  or  the 
striking  of  sticks,  pass  over  easily  into  a  rude  chant  or  sing-song, 
perhaps  aided  by  some  instrumental  accessory."  (Pratt,  History  of 
Kusic.) 
,     "Pure,  imalloyed  rhythmic  music  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
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uncivilized  globe ;  and  the  degree  of  excitement  to  which  it  can  give 
rise,  M^hen  the  mere  beating  of  a  drum  or  tom-tom  is  accompanied 
by  dancing,  is  well  known  to  all  the  world."  (Parry,  Evolution  of 
the  Art  of  Music. ) 

"Rhythm  in  speech,  rhythm  in  sound,  and  rhythm  in  motion, 
were,  in  the  beginning,  parts  of  the  same  thing;  and  have  only 
in  the  process  of  time  become  separate  things.  Among  various 
existing  barbarous  tribes  we  find  them  still  united.  The  dances  of 
savages  are  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  monotonous  chant,  the 
clapping  of  hands,  the  striking  of  rude  instruments:  there  are 
measured  movements,  measured  words,  and  measured  tones;  and 
the  whole  ceremony,  usually  having  reference  to  war  or  sacrifice, 
is  of  governmental  character.  ...  As  argued  by  Dr.  Burney,  and 
as  imj)lied  by  the  customs  of  still  extant  barbarous  races,  the  first 
musical  instruments  were,  without  doubt,  percussive-sticks,  cala- 
bashes, tom-toms,  and  were  used  simply  to  mark  .the  time  of  the 
dance;  and  in  this  constant  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  we  see 
music  in  its  most  homogeneous  form."  ("Spencer,  First 
Principles. ) 

B.     The  Race — Second  Stage 

1     Psychical 

Through  the  faculty  of  imagination,  says  Darwin,  "man  unites 
former  images  and  ideas,  independently  of  the  will,  and  thus 
creates  brilliant  and  novel  results."  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man,  the  genesis  of  the  imagination  is  a  step  in 
mental  evolution  subsequent  only  upon  that  of  the  sensory-motor 
period ;  for  only  after  mind  had  reacted  upon  matter  and  had 
formed  ideas  of  things  and  objects  could  it  take  a  step  in  advance 
and  create  out  of  its  mental  qpntents  forms  that  had  not  actually 
come  within  its  direct  objective  experience.  Thus  we  find  primi- 
tive man  investing  matter  with  powers  possessed  by  himself  and 
later  personifying  the  forces  of  nature  that  were  inexplicable  to 
him  and  ascribing  to  them  powers  beyond  his  own ;  and  even  con- 
ceiving the  idea  of  trying  to  propitiate  these  powers  by  worship 
and  sacrifice.  Thus  was  heralded  in  the  dawn  of  the  imagination, 
giving  rise  to  all  natural  religions  and  to  which  we  owe  the  tre- 
mendous  literature  of  mythology   and   folklore.      The  primitive 
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meaning  of  religion  Mr.  AVarde  Fowler  defines  as  '^the  feeling  of 
awe,  anxiety,  doubt,  or  fear,  which  is  aroused  in  the  mind  by  some- 
thing that  can  not  be  explained  by  a  man's  experience  or  by  the 
natural  course  of  cause  and  effect,  and  which  is  therefore  referred 
to  the  supernatural." 

We  shall  call  this  period  the  imaginative-emotional  epoch, 
when  the  mind  began  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  concrete  and  into 
the  abstract,  and  reaching  its  highest  development  in  the  genera- 
tion of  ideal  feelings  and  thoughts. 

2.    Artistic 

Emerson  remarks  that  what  nature  at  one  time  provides  for 
nse  she  afterwards  turns  to  ornament.  The  appliances  of  one  era 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  serve  as  embellishments  to  the 
next. 

The  greatest  factor  in  modifying  the  form  and  subject  matter  of 
art  was  religion.  "Art  aims  at  expressing  an  ideal ;  and  this  ideal 
is  the  transfigTiration  of  human  elements  into  something  nobler, 
felt  and  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  Such  an  ideal,  such  an 
all-embracing  glorification  of  humanity,  exists  for  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated societies  only  in  the  form  of  religion."  (J.  A.  Sy- 
monds.  Renaissance  in  Italy.)  When  man  began  to  perceive  of 
supernatural  beings  and  his  interest  in  them  increased,  his  artistic 
instinct  began  to  exercise  itself  on  these  as  it  formerly  had  done  on 
concrete  objects  around  him.  As  he  conceived  of  these  personi- 
fied forces  as  being  like  himself  plus  some  additional  qualities,  he 
now  reproduced  them  in  his  art,  in  his  drawings  of  the  gods,  as 
super  human  beings.  These  first  products  of  the  new  art  are, 
then,  the  result  of  imitative  imaginative-emotional  interactions, 
and  heralded  in  that  epoch  of  art  which  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  art  products  of  Italy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Scientists 
of  the  last  century  have  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  material 
of  primitive  and  ancient  times  in  literature  and  art  showing  how 
the  dawning  imagination  marked  a  wonder-working  change  in  prac- 
tically all  interests  and  activities  of  primitive  life.  "There  are 
codes  of  law  regulating  in  the  name  of  deity  the  practice  of  family 
and  social  life.  There  are  hymns  of  praise  or  of  penitence,  some- 
times in  strange  association  with  the  spells  of  magic.     There  are 
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books  of  ritual  and  sacrifice,  of  ceremonial  order,  of  philosopliical 
speculation  and  moral  precept.  There  are  rules  of  discipline  for 
religious  communities;  and  there  are  pictures  of  judgment  and 
delineations  of  heavenly  life.  Sculpture  and  painting  have  been 
employed  to  give  external  form  to  the  objects  of  pious  reverence; 
and  the  architecture  of  the  sanctuary  has  wrought  into  stone  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  majesty,  proportion,  and  grace." 
(Carpenter,  Comparative  Religion.) 

3.     Musical 

Melody  is  the  most  imaginative,  abstract,  and  emotional  of  all 
the  forms  of  human  expression.  The  rise  of  religion  resulted  in 
worship  in  the  form  of  verbal  expressions  in  praise  or  supplication 
of  deity.  This  led  to  the  chant,  or  crude  recitative,  which  later  re- 
sulted in  melody;  and  finally,  with  the  development  of  instru- 
ments, melody  became  detached  from  words  and  religion  and 
started  on  the  path  of  independent  development. 

"Melody  probably  originated  in  declamation  through  recitative, 
to  which  it  has  the  closest  relationship.  In  early  stages  of  musical 
art  vocal  music  must  have  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of 
recitative,  which  in  some  cases  was  evidently  brought  to  a  very 
high  pitch  of  expressive  perfection,  and  no  doubt  merged  into 
melody  at  times,  much  as  prose  of  strong  feeling  occasionally 
merges  into  poetry.  ...  It  appears  then  that  recitative  and 
melody  overlap.  The  former,  in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to 
speech  in  simple  narration  or  description,  tends  to  be  disjointed 
and  unsystematised ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  tends,  on  the  other 
hand,  towards  being  musically  expressive  in  relation  to  things 
which  are  fit  to  be  musically  embodied,  it  becomes  melody."  (Ar- 
ticle "Melody,"  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.) 

It  seems  then  that  when  the  need  arose  for  the  expression  of  a 
new  emotion  which  could  not  be  satisfied  or  evoked  by  the  older 
element,  rhythm,  which  related  itself  only  to  physical  life,  an 
abstract  element  had  to  be  conceived  to  satisfy  the  new  need.  This 
new  need  was  religion  and  the  consequent  element  melody.  "But 
united  with  a  forceful  rhythm  melody  adds  a  divine  spirit  to  a 
physical  shape.  Melody  is,  in  fact,  the  soul  which  has  evolved 
from  the  body  of  Rhythm.     It  is  the  call  of  the  Ideal,  meaning 
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nothing  if  separated  from  the  real,  but  the  very  voice  of  God  if 
united  with  it."  This  is  the  reason  why  "tunes  which  are  most 
exalting  in  their  effect  derive  their  power  chiefly  from  Melody; 
and  why  Gregorian  chant  is  so  perfectly  suited  to  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  are  entirely  spiritual."  (Rutland  Boughton,  "The 
Soul  of  Music,"  Musical  Quarterly,  October,  1915.) 
We  recognize  then  the  following  steps : 

1.  The  conception  of  supernatural  powers — Utility, 
Instinct. 

2.  Gods  in  painting  and  sculpture  and  housed  in 
architecutre — Imaginative-imitation. 

3.  Rites  to  worship   and  propitiate  gods — Chants, 
Recitative. 

4.  Instruments  introduced  to  accompany  chanting. 

5.  Instruments  play  tunes,  resulting  in  independent 
Melody. 

6.  Secularization  of  Melody. 

O.    The  Race — Third  Stage 

1.    Psychical 

"Science,"  says  Spencer,  is  "an  extension  of  the  perception 
by  means  of  reasoning.  When  perception  advanced  from  the 
concrete  into  the  abstract  by  means  of  the  imagination  mind  was 
heginning  to  prepare  itself  for  its  greatest  flight  to  reason  and 
reflection."  The  training  in  forming  visions  gained  in  the  imagi- 
native-religious epoch  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  previsions  in- 
volved in  the  complexity  of  reflective  thought.  "Thought,"  says 
J.  A.  Symonds,  "is  the  highest  manifestation  of  our  consciousness, 
graduated  upwards  from  rudimentary  sensitiveness  and  sensations, 
through  perception,  instinct  stereotyped  in  what  may  be  called 
organic  habits,  states  of  memory,  and  so  forth,  into  its  final  ratio- 
-cinative  stage." 
2.     Artistic 

In  an  essay  "On  the  Application  of  Evolutionary  Principles  to 
Art  and  Literature,"  J.  A.  Symonds  says : 

"We  have  no  means  at  present  of  starting  precisely  how  or  at 
"what  moment  the  germ  of  a  specific  type  of  art  is  generated  in  a 
nation.     It  often  appears  that  the  first  impulse  toward  creative- 
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ness  is  some  deep  aud  serious  emotion,  some  religious  enthusiasm, 
or  profound  stirring  of  national  consciousness.  To  transmute  this 
impulse  into  the  sphere  gf  art  taxes  the  energies  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  artists,  and  the  form  appears  to  emerge  spontaneously  from 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  germ,  however  gen- 
crated,  is  bound  to  expand;  the  form,  however  determined,  con- 
trols the  genius  which  seeks  expression  through  its  medium.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  expansion  the  artist  becomes  half  a  prophet, 
and  'sows  with  the  whole  sack,'  in  the  plentitude  of  superabund- 
ant inspiration.  After  the  original  passion  for  the  ideas  to  be 
embodied  in  art  has  somewhat  subsided,  when  the  form  is  fixed, 
and  its  cajDacities  can  be  serenely  measured,  but  before  the  glow 
and  fire  of  enthusiasm  have  faded  out,  there  comes  a  second 
period.  In  this  period  art  is  studied  more  for  art's  sake,  but  the 
generative  potency  of  the  first  founders  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
For  a  while,  at  this  moment,  the  artist  is  priest,  prophet,  hiero- 
phant,  and  charmer,  all  in  one.  More  conscious  of  the  laws  of 
beauty,  more  anxious  about  the  exponent  form  than  his  jDredeces- 
sors  were,  he  makes  some  sacrifice  of  the  idea  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  style."  Art,  in  this  last  period  is  "form  giving" 
which  is  the  highest  type  of  mental  process.  Art  is  first  imitative, 
then  becomes  symbolic,  and  finally  becomes  highly  specialized  in 
form.  The  artist  is  no  longer  as  much  concerned  with  M'hat  he 
expresses,  with  the  content  of  his  work,  as  with  how  he  expresses, 
with  the  form  of  his  work.  The  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  is  no 
longer  judged  by  what  it  purposes  to  express,  its  emotional  appeal, 
but  concerns  itself  with  "the  beauty  of  form  (including  shape  and 
color)  and  the  fixing  in  relation  thereto  of  other  factors."  "Think 
away  the  head  and  the  face,  and  you  will  have  a  wonderful  effect 
of  color,"  sums  u^^  this  third  stage,  the  intellectual  stage,  in  the 
development  of  art. 

3.     Musical 

Music  enters  upon  its  intellectual  phase  with  the  attempts  made 
by  Grecian  philosophers  to  systematize  the  musical  scale  and  the 
discovery  by  the  Pythagorians  of  the  scientific  basis  of  concord, 
or  harmony,  and  its  difference  from  discord.  Although  these  phil- 
osophical speculations  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
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development  of  music  it  nevertheless  affords  evidence  as  to  the 
psychical  steps  involved  in  its  progress ;  from  concrete  utility  among, 
savages  and  primitive  peoples^  to  abstract,  imaginative  use  with 
the  rise  of  religion,  reaching  its  climax  in  the  music  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  to  its  rationalistic,  reflective  period  of  Greece, 
and  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  formal  music  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

D.     The  Individual 

Enough  instances  and  authorities  have  been  cited  in  evidence 
of  the  thesis  presented  as  regards  the  parallel  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  in  mind,  art,  and  music.  It  is  umieces- 
sary  to  go  into  as  much  detailed  discussion  to  show  that  the  in- 
dividual, in  his  development,  goes  through  similar  stages  in  all 
three  of  these  lines  of  human  progress.  Psychically,  in  the  child, 
"all  forms  of  intellectual  development  take  place  at  once,  but 
perception  of  things  present  is  most  prominent  for  the  first  six 
years,  then  imagination  of  things  not  present,  and  finally  concep- 
tual thinking."  And  according  to  Baldwin  (Mental  Development), 
"The  analogy  of  this  series,  again,  with  that  of  the  infant's  growth,, 
is,  in  the  main,  very  clear:  the  child  begins  in  its  pre-natal  and 
early  post  natal  experience  with  blank  sensations  and  pleasure  and 
pain  with  the  motor  adaptations  to  which  they  lead,  passes  into  a 
stage  of  apprehension  of  objects  with  response  to  them  by  'sugges- 
tion,' imitation,  etc.,  gets  to  be  more  or  less  self-controlled,  imagi- 
native, and  volitional,  and  ultimately  becomes  reflective,  social  and 
ethical." 

Drawing  pictures  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  activities  through 
which  the  imitative  instinct  of  the  child  expresses  itself.  The 
child's  attempts  to  depict  a  man  as  a  sort  of  figure  eight,  with 
four  straight  lines  to  represent  the  arms  and  legs  is  similar  to 
the  drawings  that  most  savages  can  make  of  objects  in  which  they 
are  f aniiliarily  interested.  It  is  a  form  of  play  with  the  child  and 
in  this  displays  its  utilitarian  purpose  as  a  means  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  In  the  child's  attempts  to  ti'ace  imitations  of  its 
own  mental  pictures,  a  stage  reached  by  every  child,  we  find  the 
germ  of  creative  imagination  and  a  period  in  artistic  development 
parallel  to  that  of  the  race  in  the  imaginative-emotional  epoch  of 
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natural  religion.  The  third  stage  in  the  individual,  correspond- 
ing to  the  reflective  epoch  of  mental  evolution  and  to  that  of  form 
in  art,  is  reached  when  the  child  begins  to  show  a  tendency  to 
criticise  its  own  productions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  imitation 
and  also  with  an  eye  to  the  beauty  of  color  and  line.  In  the 
first  drawing  of  the  infant  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
drawing  itself  and  the  object  drawn.  The  "imaginative  picture" 
is  more  in  conformity  with  the  copy.  But  the  formal  picture  is  a 
much  later  attainment,  in  fact,  a  stage  in  art  that  but  very  few 
ever  attain. 

The  stages  of  the  child's  musical  growth  are  in  every  particular 
and  detail  similar  to  those  of  art.  The  infant  instinctively  responds 
to  rhythmic  stimulations.  The  rhythm  of  the  mother's  lullaby 
reaches  the  child  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  independent  life. 
The  child  at  a  very  early  stage  delights  to  beat  on  a  drum,  a 
rhythmic  outburst  of  energy.  "Words  in  connection  with  rhyme, 
rhythm,  alliteration,  cadence,  etc.,  or  even  without  these  simply  as 
sound  pictures,  often  absorb  the  attention  of  children  and  yield 
them  a  really  aesthetic  pleasure,  either  quite  independently  of 
their  meaning  or  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  it.  (G.  Stanley 
Hall,  "The  Contents  of  Children's  Minds.")  At  a  later  period, 
and  corresponding  to  that  of  the  rise  of  musical  instruments  and 
the  corresponding  rise  of  melody  in  the  race,  he  likes  to  fashion 
whistles  out  of  every  kind  of  amterial  that  adapts  itself  easily  for 
the  purpose.  He  has  reached  the  melody  stage.  Most  people 
remain  in  that  stage  for  life  because  the  next  period,  that  of  formal 
music,  requires  special  training  and  is  a  matter  of  an  intellectual 
attitude.  Form  can  only  be  seized  by  thought,  by  mind,  by 
intellect. 

DIAGEAM    OF    COEKESPOI^DEITCE    OF  PEKIODS    OF 

DEVELOPMEi^TT 

Psychic 
eace  individtjal 

Rud.  Sense  Process.  Blank  Sensation. 

Pleasure  and  Pain  Process.  Pleasure,  Pain. 

Epoch  of  Presentation.  Apprehension  of  Object  with  Re- 

Imitation,  Instinct  action  by  Imitation  and  Sug- 

gestion. 
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Complex  Presentation 
Emotion-Imagination. 
Volition. 

Imagination. 
Volition. 

Thought. 

Reflective. 

Self -Assertion. 

Social. 

Ethical. 
Individual. 

Aetistio 

EAOE 

■• 

INDIVIDTJAL 

Observation. 
Perception. 
Imitation,  Action. 

Imitative  Tracery. 
Mimicry. 

Abstract  Imitation. 
Creative  Faculty. 

Tracery  of  Memory  Image 
Imaginative  Objects. 

Eormal  Art. 

Period  of  Mental  Response. 

Aesthetics. 

Art  Appreciation. 

Musical 
race  individuai. 

Rhythm  and  Dance.  Eolk  Dance. 

Instruments  of  Percussion.  iSinging  Games. 

Rote  Song. 

Chant.  Recitative,  Melody.  Singing  Folk  Song. 

Instruments  for  Accompaniment.Listening    to    Beautiful    Melody 

on  Instruments. 


Harmony. 
Musical  Form. 


Intelligent. 

Appreciation    by    Perception    of 
Form. 
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Outline  of  a  Course  in  Music  Education  Based  on  the  Stages  of 
Development 

1.  Imitative-Rhythmic  Stage 
a.    The  Material 

The  verbal  content  of  the  material  that  the  child  is  to  learn  by 
means  of  imitation  should  be  based  on  the  interests  of  childhood. 
The  songs  should  center  about  common  objects,  tools,  plants,  ani- 
mals and  all  phenomena  of  nature,  house,  store,  trains,  sewing, 
cooking,  collecting  and  hoarding.  This  period  also  affords  the 
ideal  opportunity  to  inculcate  in  the  child,  through  song,  such  de- 
sirable attributes  as  obedience,  love,  sympathy  for  man  and 
animal,  respect,  etc. 

6.     The  Music 

The  music  of  the  songs  must  have  a  very  strong  and  well  marked 
rhythmic  swing.  The  purpose  here  should  not  be  to  educate  the 
child  musically  but  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  express  himself 
through  music  and  to  accumulate  musical  experience. 

For  the  expression  of  motor  activity  through  rhythmic  means 
and  music,  singing  and  folk  dances  should  be  freely  used. 

2.  Melodic-Imaginative  Stage 

The  most  ideal  material  here  is  the  folk  songs  of  the  different 
nations,  not  only  because  of  their  quality  but  because  of  their 
origin  corresponding  to  this  period  of  the  child's  mental  state. 
The  material  of  the  folk  song  is  such  as  most  naturally  relates 
itself  to  the  interests  of  puberty  and  early  adolescence ;  for  the 
folk  song  not  only  reflects  moments  of  strong  collective  or  indi- 
vidual emotion  but  in  it  we  find  the  deepest  expression  of  national 
life,  "the  very  heart  of  a  people  is  laid  bare  in  its  sagas  and  songs." 
The  folk  song  is  an  outburst  of  intense  feeling  and  therefore  has  a 
natural  appeal  to  the  child,  and  in  it  we  find  melody  at  its  best 
and  in  its  simplest  state.  "The  special  value,"  Avrote  Goethe,  "of 
what  we  call  national  songs  and  ballads,  is  that  their  ins])iration 
comes  fresh  from  nature :  they  are  never  got  up,  they  flow  from  a 
sure  spring." 

3.  Eeflective  Stage — Musical  Appreciation 

The  stages  of  musical  appreciation  must  be  in  accordance  with 
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ihe  stages  of  mental  gro^vth.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  plan- 
ning a  course  in  appreciation  for  children.  The  stages  may  be 
■outlined  as  follows: 

1 — Pleasurable  reaction  to  rhythm. 
2 — Pleasurable  emotions  due  to  kind  of  instrument 
and  tone  quality. 

3 — Pleasurable  associations  which  are  the  product,  in 
the  main,  of  past  experiences  more  or  less  vivid. 
4 — Pleasures  derived  from  the  play  of  imagery. 
5 — An  intellectual  activity,  consisting  of  an  analysis 
of  the  melodic  and  harmonic  structure. 

.Scheme  of  Musical  Appreciation  Based  on  Stages  of  Development 

Topics  to  Be  Presented:  Introductoey 

a — The  material  of  music :  the  musical  alphabet — the 
scale  and  its  construction ;  the  relation  of  the  tones  of  the 
scale  to  each  other — their  tonal  feeling  and  inclination ; 
how  these  tones  are  combined  to  form  musical  words, 
phrases,  and  complete  thoughts — the  conception  of  melody 
as  consisting  of  a  logical  sequence  of  tones  expressing 
an  emotional  thought. 

b — The  composer  and  his  art :  the  function  of  music  as  a 
form  of  expression ;  what  the  composer  can  express  in 
music;  how  he  expresses  it  as  compared  with  the  writer 
or  poet. 


1 

•c.     The  Fundamental  Elements  of  Music  :  Ehythm^  Melody, 
Harmony 

1 — Their  meaning — definition. 

2 — Their  f miction  in  the  composition. 

3 — Their  relative  importance. 

4 — As  sources  of  enjoyment. 

5 — Their  order  of  development. 


1 
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2 

d.  The  Means  foe  Musicat.  Interpretation 
a.     Voices 

1 — The  different  voices  and  their  qualities. 
2 — Their  combinations:  Solo,  Duet,  Quartet,  Chorus, 
Male,  Female,  Mixed. 
h.    Instruments 

1 — Classes  of  instruments :  String,  Wood,  Brass,  Per- 
cussion. 

2 — The  tone  qualities  of  different  instruments. 
3 — Their  Combination :  String,  Quartet,  the  Band,  the 
Orchestra. 

3  and  4 

e.  The  Sources  of  Musical  Enjoyment 

1 — Program  Music:  its  purpose  and  mental  attitude 
for  enjoyment. 

2 — Absolute  Music:  its  purpose  and  mental  attitude 
for  enjoyment. 

5 

f.  The  Musical  Forms 

1 — Vocal:  The  Song,  Cantata,  Oratorio,  Opera. 
2 — Instrumental:  The  Sonata,  Symphony, 
s.     Musical  Analysis^  the  Grammar  of  Musio 


To  a  Wren 

Sing  away  the  shadows. 
Welcome  give  the  sun. 
Sing  through  all  the  hours 
Till  the  day  is  done. 

Sing  me  into  Heaven, 
Where  before  the  Throne 
Let  these  lips  that  falter 
Make  thy  song  their  own. 

D.  Hugh  Vebdee. 


The  Doctrine  of  Discipline 

Kathryn  H.  Chalmers,  Folsom,  N".  J. 

f  """""""""""""'fHILE  the  subject  of  discipline  has  been  more  or  less 

I    ^Tjr     i  tabooed,    observation  teaches  us  that  its  identity 

I     W      i  must  be  acknowledged  in  dealing  with  the  child, 

I  I  and  in  the  self-directed  activity  of  the  individual. 

^}iiMmiiii!aiiiiiiiiiiiic$  With  the  matter  once  adjusted  in  our  minds,  we 

I  I  may  let  it  rest,  for  like  bodily  functions,  it  dis- 

I  I  likes  to  be  observed. 

4>3llllilllllliaililllllllli[4«  rpi        j:  j:    j-      •    t  'x*  j:  i  i 

Ine  form  oi  discipline  existing  a  few  decades 
ago,  and  still  existing  in  Germany,  exerted  a  dominant  force 
from  without,  but  before  condemning  entirely,  remember  that 
some  form  of  discipline  must  obtain  for  the  good  of  society  and 
the  individual. 

In  cases  not  highly  enough  developed  to  admit  of  choice  and 
discrimination,  the  external  form  of  power  and  direction  may  be 
applied  to  advantage,  inculcating  habits  of  thought  which  may  in 
time  become  a  part  of  the  mind  itself. 

Children  usually  like  to  have  some  one  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence determine  their  course  of  action,  but  in  this  over-guidance 
lies  the  danger  of  weakening  the  initiative  and  robbing  the  child 
of  the  power  to  act.  Throw  away  the  crutches  when  no  longer 
needed  but  acknowledge  their  virtue  in  crippled  cases. 

So  much  has  been  said  against  old  traditions  that  most  people 
fear  getting  into  a  rut  and  sometimes  hesitate  to  do  perfectly  sane 
things  because  they  savor  of  the  past.  But  do  not  accept  the 
newest  fad  because  it  is  such.  Better  keep  in  the  rut  than  wabble 
all  over  the  road.  Let  us  choose  right  and  then  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions. 

iN'ow  for  the  fallacy  of  a  subjective,  arbitrary  form  of  disci- 
pline applied  from  without.  This  is  an  age  of  individualism, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  absolute  monarchy,  arbitrary  measure, 
domineering,  lock-step  form  of  discipline,  administered  by  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker,  which  can  possibly  foster  self-control,  or 
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elicit  spontaneity.  JSTot  understanding  fundamental  principles, 
there  is  a  present-day  tendency  to  fail  to  differentiate  between 
license  and  liberty.  Give  the  child  a  free  (untrained)  foot  and 
see  him  walk  into  snares  or  drift  indifferently  into  a  negative 
virtue.  But  this  laxity  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  educational 
guidance,  and  the  "thou  shalt"  and  "thou  shalt  not"  of  yesterday 
is  supplanted  by  "choose  wisely."  The  teacher  becomes  a  guide 
and  a  developer,  not  a  monument  of  knowledge  crowned  by  hickory 
sticks. 

The  external  control  may  be  managed  by  conventionality  and 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  Stimulate  interest  in  the  things 
at  hand  and  allow  the  child  to  exploit  his  dominant  interests, 
connecting  his  experiences  with  objects,  with  himself  and  those 
about  him,  for  as  things  affect  us,  their  reaction  affects  others. 

As  the  child  enters  school  and  society,  he  will  respond  to  some 
system  of  voluntary  co-operation  whereby  he  may  obtain  efficiency 
without  having  it  enforced  upon  him.  The  teacher  may  provide 
a  favorable  atmosphere,  and  even  demand  right  conduct  at  times, 
but  let  the  child  into  the  secret  of  his  own  management  and  he 
will  soon  realize  that  "in  the  supremacy  of  self-control  lies  the 
only  true  freedom  for  the  individual."  We  must  allow  for  the 
line  of  variation,  and  harness  up  our  forces,  controlling  and  di- 
recting by  the  power  within,  for  not  even  the  best  of  us  stay 
"put." 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  experiences  of  life  to  determine  our 
course  of  action,  let  us  show  initiative  enough  to  handle  our  own 
case,  accepting  as  best  we  may  conditions  over  which  we  have  no 
control. 

"Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 


"Play  School"  instead  of  "Kindergarten" 

A  Suggestion. 

W.  P.  BuRKis,  Dean,  College  for  Teachers, 
University  of  Cincinnati 

I'""" °"«"""'«|Y  objection  to  the  name  '^Kindergarten"  is  not  the 

I      1\/V      i  result    of    a    prejudice    for    all    things    German 

I      XVa      =  aroused    by    the    war.       I    am,     and    long    have 

I                    I  been,  opposed  to  giving  a  German  name  to  a  well 

i>]iiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiiiriiiiic^  established    part    of   our    school    system    which    is 

I                    I  founded   upon  a  principle  which  is  utterly  foreign 

i                    =  to  the  German  idea  of  education,  broadly  speaking. 

^]|||||||||||iailllllllllllC<{>      AT  M        1.-1.  •          *         7  J.- 

JNone  01  the  principal  nations  now  at  war 
has  shown  as  little  welcome  to  the  "kindergarten  idea"  as 
Germany. 

Gymnasium  is  the  name  that  best  represents  the  German  idea, 
and  this  is  the  name  of  the  school  which  the  Germans  most  prize, 
and  in  which  the  foundations  of  her  militarism  have  been  laid. 
Discipline  and  obedience  to  command,  not  self-activity  manifest- 
ing itself  through  play,  are  the  controlling  principles  in  German 
education,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  its  earlier  stages. 

Froebel  himself  found  difficulty  in  finding  a  name  for  the 
school  for  young  children  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be.  The  name 
which  he  gave  to  it  seemed  to  be  a  happy  inspiration,  and  the 
world  will  always  be  glad  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  name  used 
at  that  time  for  the  type  of  school  for  young  children  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Kindergarten.  It  was  called  Kleinkinder- 
heschaftigungsanstalt, — a  name  well  suited  to  characterize  an 
establishment  in  which  "occupations"  played  so  large  a  part  in 
keeping  the  children  busy.  The  institution  founded  by  Froebel 
carried  over  the  idea  of  its  predecessor,  but  much  modified.  The 
"occupations"  were  not  to  be  directed  by  the  teacher  altogether, 
the  teacher  dictating  each  move,  but  were  to  be  such  as  would 
set  free  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  in  creating  things  out  of 
materials  placed  before  him.  It  was  therefore  a  new  educational 
movement,  which  had  for  its  motive  growth  through  self-activity, 
hence    development    of    initiative,    freedom,    and    independence. 
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Such  a  movement  was  therefore  democratic  in  its  social  and  po- 
litical outcomes,  and  this  explains  why  the  seed  which  Froebel 
planted  bore  so  little  fruit  until  transplanted  to  foreign  soil, 
especially  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Froebel 
as  a  part  of,  or  in  sympathy  with,  the  Germany  of  today.  Can 
any  one  picture  him  who  said  tenderly,  "Come,  let  us  live  with 
our  children,"  marching  through  Belgium  and  being  in  any  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  fate  that  befell  so  many  of  her  little  ones  ? 
"Why,  therefore,  should  we  continue  to  use  a  German  name  for  an 
institution  that  is  so  violently  in  opposition  to  German  militarism, 
which  seeks  to  dominate  the  world? 

It  would  be  better  to  say  "Froebel  School"  instead  of  "Kinder- 
garten," for  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  idea  for 
which  it  stands,  but  this  name  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
kindergarten  of  today  has  added  features  and  is  an  improvement 
over  that  of  his  time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  institution 
which  he  founded  and  which  has  been  much  modified  rests  upon 
the  play  motive.  The  play  spirit  is  native.  By  means  of  play 
the  child  grows.  Growth  is  the  aim  of  all  school  life,  and  since 
it  is  promoted  in  childhood  through  the  play  spirit,  why  not  say 
"Play  School"  instead  of  "Kindergarten"  ? 

Other  names  have  been  suggested  but  "Play  School"  is  most  in 
accord  with  the  popular  conception  of  the  controlling  motive  in 
the  Kindergarten  and  since  the  value  of  play  has  become  better 
appreciated  and  more  dignified  in  these  modern  times,  the  name 
suggested  will  be  neither  misleading  nor  objectionable  on  other 
grounds. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  Editor  had  the  privilege  of  listening,  recently,  to  a  very  quiet, 
dignified,  though  magnetic  evangelistic  address  before  an  audience 
made  up  chiefly  of  religious  education  leaders  of  various  denomina- 
tions. The  speaker  was  quite  ready  to  recognize  the  value  of  modern 
pedagogy  in  church  and  Sunday  school  work.  He  paid  a  sincere 
tribute  to  the  schools  of  religious  education  and  to  their  leaders,  so 
many  of  whom  sat  before  him.  But  his  vision  and  his  theme  impelled 
him  to  say  that  pedagogy,  however  clearly  conceived  and  wisely  ap- 
plied, was  not  the  whole  thing  in  education.  One  sentence  which  he 
uttered  in  this  connection  was  a  sermon  in  itself.  If  any  of  his  hear- 
ers were  "wool-gathering"  throughout  the  rest  of  the  lecture,  but 
heard  that  sentence,  it  made  the  occasion  worth  while.  Its  brief 
.alliteration  drove  home  a  truth  which  is  as  applicable  in  secular  as  in 
religious  education.  "There  are  some  things/'  he  said,  "which  cannot 
be  taught,  they  must  be  caught." 

We  have  been  thinking  ever  since  of  the  things  that  should  be 
■'^caught''  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  schools  and  the  classrooms  of  the 
colleges  and  the  universities,  as  the  pupil  moves  along  through  his 
entire  educational  course  from  the  kindergarten  to  his  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
or  Ph.  D,  And  we  are  convinced  that  what  can  be  caught  is  of  as 
much  consequence  to  him  and  to  the  world  as  that  which  can  be  taught. 
Comprehensively,  what  is  taught  makes  the  scholar;  that  which  is 
■caught  makes  the  man.  Few  of  us  would  have  any  hesitation  in  ap- 
praising the  relative  value  of  these  two — the  scholar  and  the  man.  For- 
tunately, we  need  not  ordinarily  face  these  as  an  alternative.  A 
liberal  education  usually  gives  them  to  us  in  combination,  and  when  it 
-does  it  is  because  of  what  has  been  taught  and  caught.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  The  results  of  bare,  dry-as-dust,  literal, 
formal  book  learning,  apart  from  that  which  is  human,  spiritual  and 
divine  in  man,  are  occasionally  seen  embodied  in  some  impracticable 
bookworm  who  seems  to  be  a  creature  apart  from  his  fellows  and  of 
no  particular  use  to  God  or  man. 

What  a  suggestive  line  of  thought  is  opened  up  by  this  remark  of 
our  evangelist,  for  all  who  are  teaching  school  and  for  those  who 
•employ  teachers.  What  are  our  boys  and  girls  catching,  from  day  to 
day  in  the  classroom  ?  Other  things  besides  the  measles  are  "catching.'' 
Politeness,  courtesy,  refinement  are  contagious — nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  schoolroom.  So  is  enthusiasm,  and  industry,  attentiveness, 
orderliness.  A  scientific  spirit,  a  love  for  nature,  or  for  mathematics 
or  good  English  is  readily  absorbed  there.  A  teacher  with  a  real  love 
for  cleanliness  and  tidiness  will  affect  the  habits  of  a  bunch  of  boys 
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and  girls  as  surely  as  sunshine  will  brighten  a  dark  room.  A  college 
professor  who  loves  his  specialty  for  itself  and  for  what  it  means  to 
humanity  will  graduate  a  class  of  specialists  who  will  serve  their 
country  and  the  world.  This  atmosphere  of  the  classroom — how  much 
it  has  to  do  with  real  success !  It  is  better  than  learning.  It  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  consequence  than  amplitude  of  equipment  or  elaborate- 
ness of  curriculum.  Yet  even  School  Committees  and  Boards  inquire 
little  about  spirit  and  ideals  of  candidates,  but  much  about  diplomas 
and  degrees. 

Out  evangelist  appeared  to  think  that  the  essential  thing  in  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  was  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  heart.  With  this, 
the  more  learning  the  better.  And  we  went  away  with  a  feeling  that 
the  same  conclusion  about  the  public  school  and  college  teacher  would 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 


In  a  recent  addi'ess  before  the  University  Extension  Class,  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  House,  President-Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  made  the  following  rather  severe  strictures  upon  the 
American  Public  Schools : 

"Our  system  of  public  instruction  does  not  produce  in  children  of 
from  14  to  18,  any  skill  whatever,  and  in  the  main  it  is  quite  correct 
to  say  that  in  the  past  50  years  our  college  graduates  in  general  have 
not  shown  at  the  time  of  graduation  that  they  had  acquired  any  skill. 
We  need  many  more  teachers  and  our  normal  schools  should  be  trans- 
formed. We  need  new  methods  in  education  and  more  money  for  edu- 
cation, I  put  these  doctrines  into  a  small  book,  but  there  was  no  sale 
for  it,  since  nobody  was  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  spend 
more  money  on  the  schools.  You  teachers  should  consider  in  what 
way  you  can  best  exert  your  influence  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  American  public  on  education. 

"Our  public  schools  have  always  remained  in  practice  far  behind 
the  conceptions  of  the  leaders  of  education,  and  they  are  far  behind 
today  in  the  services  they  might  render  to  a  democratic  society.  We 
discovered  at  the  time  of  the  draft  that  there  was  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  our  young  men  who  were  unfitted  for  service  by  reason 
of  serious  defects  of  the  senses  and  of  bodily  formation ;  we  discovered 
also  that  a  disastrous  number  of  them  had  some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous diseases  that  infest  modern  society,  and  that  nearly  8  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  American  population  could  neither  read  nor  write.  If  we 
had  had  the  Swiss  system  of  physical  and  military  training  we  could 
have  prevented  these  disastrous  exhibitions  of  illiteracy,  of  gross 
bodily  defects  and  of  diseases ;  if  we  had  had  it  for  the  last  five  years — 
the  Swiss  have  had  it  for  50  years — we  should  not  see  so  many  stoop- 
ing, emaciated,  ungraceful  persons  walking  about  our  streets." 
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From  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  we  have  the  follow- 
ing information  and  suggestions : 

"To  the  men  who  need  no  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  desira- 
bility of  continuing  their  education  the  fact  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  opportunities  to  do  so  at  a  minimum  of  expense  are  now 
exceptional.  IS^early  every  institution  has  housing,  or  housing  and 
feeding  facilities  combined,  developed  for  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps,  which  allows  it  to  make  unusually  low  rates  for  living 
expenses.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  those  who  have  entered  the 
national  service  also  leads  many  colleges  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  in- 
struction as  much  as  the  safety  of  institutional  finances  will  permit. 
Many  institutions,  moreover^  are  offering  special  short  courses 
designed  for  returning  soldiers. 

"The  man  who  is  uncertain  as  to  his  future  career  may  well  weigh 
these  considerations.  He  should  also  remember  that,  provided  he  can 
in  any  way  meet  the  expense,  he  had  better  go  to  college  now,  or  im- 
mediately upon  discharge,  than  put  off  his  going  until  fall.  The  step 
will  be  more  easily  taken  now  than  after  he  has  found  a  job  which  may 
pay  him  well.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  if  he  can  give  but 
a  few  months  to  the  pursuit  of  higher  or  special  training  he  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  future  efficiency,  and  what  is  hardly  less  important, 
in  capacity  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  and  most  profitable  use  of  his 
leisure. 

"There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  superior  chances  for  success 
which  await  the  college-trained  man.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  com- 
monly quoted  facts:  (a)  Only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  had  college  or  university  training.  Yet  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  persons  listed  in  Who's  Who,  which  includes 
men  and  women  who  have  attained  national  distinction  in  any  call- 
ing, are  college  trained,  i.  e.,  two-thirds  of  the  leaders  in  professions 
and  business,  so  far  as  the  editors  of  Who's  Who  can  discover  them,  are 
drawn  from  the  educated  1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  (h)  "Statis- 
tics based  on  data  gathered  from  the  experience  of  100  business 
houses  and  covering  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  show  that  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  college  men  were  successful  in  rising  to  large  sal- 
aries and  responsible  positions,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent,  of  the 
noncollege  men.''  (c)  A  number  of  the  leading  universities  have  made 
reports  of  the  earnings  of  their  graduates  year  by  year  for  the  first 
10  years  after  graduation.  The  average  earnings  bv  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  after  graduation  run  from  $1,800  to  $2,200 ;  by  the  end  of 
the  tenth  year  from  $2,000  to  $3,800." 


A  committee  on  history  and  education  for  citizenship  in  the  schools 
has  recently  been  appointed  as  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
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American  Historical  Association,  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service  and  the  Commission  on  a  National  Program  for  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  content  and  method  of  history  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary, high,  normal  and  night  schools.  Although  the  war  has  given  a 
certain  impetus  to  the  study  of  history  and  has  increased  the  general 
interest  in  matters  historical  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread dissa.tisfaction  with  the  present  history  program  and  if  that 
program  is  to  be  modified  by  historical  scholars,  immediate  action  is 
necessary.  This  committee  has,  therefore,  been  formed  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  prepare  a  preliminary  report  within  the  next 
three  or  four  months  covering  the  much  needed  changes,  to  be  followed 
by  a  more  complete  report  at  a  later  period.  Conferences  wiU  be  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  getting  in  touch  with 
the  actual  situation.  The  membership  of  the  committee  as  it  at 
present  is  constituted  consists  of:  Professor  S.  B.  Harding,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Colimibia  University,  Professor  F.  S.  Bogardus  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Eichmond,  Virginia,  Professor  C  S.  Ford  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Professor  A.  C.  Mcljaughlin  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Professor  Joseph  Schafer  of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
Dr.  D.  C.  Knowlton,  Supervisor  of  Social  Sciences,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

The  cooperation  of  administrators,  teachers  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  is  earnestly  solicited.  Address  all  communications  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Central  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  publishes  a  Monthly  Bul- 
letin addressed  "to  the  schools."  These  Bulletins  are  always  worth 
while  in  their  suggestive  and  wise  counsel  and  their  presentation  of 
striking  facts.  The  one  for  February  naturally  emphasizes  Lincoln 
and  Eoosevelt.  On  the  Lincoln  side  of  the  sheet  in  "deadly"  parallel 
columns  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  Lincoln  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  expressed  by  German  leaders.  We  quote  just  two  or 
three  samples : 

Lincoln : 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other's 
consent. 

My  rightful  masters,  the  American  people. 

Nothing  stamped  with  the  divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded  and  imbruted  by  its  fellows. 

Kaiser  William: 

There  is  only  one  master  in  this  country;  I  am  he  and  I  will  not 
tolerate  another.  There  is  only  one  law — the  law  which  I  myself  lay 
down. 

I  am  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty,  I  am  his  sword,  his  agent. 
Woe  and  death  to  all  those  who  shall  oppose  my  wiU.  Woe  and  death 
to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  my  mission. 
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SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  THE  KECONSTKUCTION  OF  NINTH 
GRADE  MATHEIVIATICS.  By  Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  and  John  Eoscoe 
Clark.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  valuable  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs 
published  by  the  UniveTsity  of  Chicago  Press  from  time  to  time.  It  con- 
tains a  complete  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  Illinois  committee  on 
Standardization  of  Ninth  Grade  Mathematics. 

SCHOOLS  WITH  A  PERFECT  SCORE.  Democracy's  Hope  and  Safe- 
guard.    By  George  W.  Gerwig.     Macmillan.     Price  $1.00. 

The  author  of  this  suggestive  little  volume  bases  his  book  on  certain 
postulate  truths,  setting  forth  an  ideal  for  the  schools.  These  include 
provision  for  joyous  play ;  buildings  thoughtfully  planned  and  gener- 
ously equipped ;  teachers  endov^ed  with  a  parent's  love  and  a  scholar's 
instincts ;  a  course  of  study  that  vpill  train  in  appreciation  and  for 
service ;  provision  for  physical  health ;  an  alert  mind ;  and  a  steadfast 
spirit ;  an  appreciation  of  the  end  of  education  to  serve  one's  fellow- 
men  ;  and  a  consecration  to  high  ideals  of  character  and  citizenship. 
The  schoolhouse  is  to  be  a  radiating  center  for  the  final  good  of  all 
Americans  and  of  the  world.  In  less  than  200  pages  the  author  does 
much  to  make  clear  these  desirable  aims  and  ends. 


GOOD  ENGLISH.  By  Henry  Seidel  Camby  and  John  Baker  Hopdyke. 
Macmillan.     Price  $1.00, 

This  voliraie,  illustrated  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham,  contains 
chapters  on  Writing  and  Speaking,  How  to  be  Interesting,  How  to  be 
Clear,  Convincing,  Thorough.  There  are  appendices  on  Capitalization, 
Punctuation,  Word  Lists,  and  Review  of  Grammar.  Teachers  of  English 
will  find  here  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  textbook,  and  the  voliune  will 
be  useful  also  where  otheT  textbooks  are  used,  in  its  suggestiveness  of 
additional  material  for  the  use  of  classes  in  English. 


WAR  ADDRESSES  OF  WOODROW  WILSON;  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Arthur  Roy  Leonard,  M.  A.,  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Columbus,  Ohio.  Gtnn  &  Company.     Price  32  cents. 

This  is  a  handy  little  volume  for  school  use.  The  addresses  quoted 
are  models  of  English  and  are  instinct  with  Patriotism  and  Americanism 
of  the  highest  type. 
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SOUECE  PEOBLEMS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  By  Andrew 
C.  McLanglilin,  William  E.  Dodd,  Marcus  W.  Jemegan,  Arthur  P.  Scott. 
Harper  &  Brothers.     School  Edition.     Price  $1.30. 

The  series  of  books  to  which  this  volume  belongs  is  notable  for  the 
form  of  instruction  advocated.  The  book  before  us  for  example  presents 
seven  problems  of  deep  significance  in  American  history — the  battle  of 
Lexington,  preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  power  of  a  court  to  declare 
a  law  unconstitutional,  religious  toleration  in  Virginia,  etc.  Each  is  taken 
up  for  study.  The  attendant  circumstances  are  scrutinized.  Authorities 
are  cited  and  the  student  makes  careful  research  and  study  until  he 
grasps  all  the  facts  and  relations  of  the  subject.  History  is  thus  made 
real   and  vivid. 


THE  NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE ;  EGYPT  AND  HER  NEIGH- 
BORS; MERRY  ENGLAND;  AND  GLORIOUS  GREECE  AND  IMPERIAL 
ROME.  By  Susie  M.  Best.     The  Macmillan  Co.  Price  60  cents  each. 

These  four  volumes  constitute  a  series  called,  "World  Famous  Stories 
in  Historic  Settings."  They  will  afford  a  convenient  means  by  which  to 
familiarize  young  people  with  leading  events  and  noted  personalities  of 
the  different  countries  named. 


ADAM  BEDE.  By  George  Eliot,  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Laura 
Johnson  Wylie,  Professor  of  English  at  Vassar  College.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     Price  75  cents,  net. 

An  excellent  school  edition  of  a  famous  book  and  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Modern  Student's  Library. 


AN"  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE.    By  Brander  Matthews,  D.  C.  L.     American  Book  Company. 

The  author's  name  goes  far  as  an  endorsement  of  this  book.  The 
volume  consists  of  brief  sketches  of  distinguished  American  authors, 
which  show  how  each  influenced  his  time  and  how  each  was  related  to 
the  others.  A  portrait  of  each  author  heads  the  chapter  on  his  life  and 
works.  There  are  also  illustrations  showirfg  the  authors'  homes,  speci- 
mens of  their  handwriting,  etc.  The  student  is  introduced  to  them 
personally,  as  it  were,  and  throughout  the  chapters  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  homelikeness  and  respectful  familiarity  that  will  make  either 
private  reading  or  classroom  study  of  this  book  thoroughly  delightful. 
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TEEES,  STAES  AND  BIEDS.  A  Book  of  Outdoor  Science.  By 
Edward  Lincoln  Moseley,  head  of  the  Science  Department,  State  Normal 
College  of  Northwestern  Ohio.  In  New-World  Science  Series,  edited  by 
John  W.  Eitchie.  Illustrated  in  colors  from  paintings  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  and  with  over  300  photographs  and  drawings.  Cloth,  viii+404  + 
xvi  pages.  Price  $1.40.  Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York, 

Trees,  Stars  and  Birds  covers  three  phases  of  nature  study  that  have 
a  perennial  interest,  and  it  contains  material  that  will  make  the  benefit 
of  the  author's  long  and  successful  experience  available  to  younger 
teachers. 

The  text  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  junior  high  schools,  though  the 
presentation  is  simple  enough  for  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  book 
can  also  be  used  to  advantage  by  such  organizations  as  the  C'ampfire 
Girls  and  the  Woodcraft  League. 


CEEATIVE  IMPULSE  IN  INDUSTEY.  By  Helen  Marot.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Company.     Price  $1.50  net. 

The  author  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  the  vet-y  title  of  this 
charming  and  suggestive  volimie.  The  real  remedy  for  discontented 
industrial  workers  is  to  give  them  vision  and  lead  them  to  feel  the 
creative  impulse  in  their  work.  The  satisfaction  of  this  impulse  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  recognized  and  developed.  There  are  chapters  on 
Productive  and  Creative  effort;  Adapting  people  to  industry  (the  Ameri- 
can way)  ;  ditto  (the  German  way)  ;  and  Educational  Industry  and  Asso- 
ciated Enterprise.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiment  is  responsible 
for  these  studies.  This  Bureau  is  doing  some  surprisingly  original  and 
helpful  work  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  its  results  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  educators  everywhere. 


THE  NEW  AMEEICAN  CITIZEN.  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

In  a  very  thorough  way  the  author  covers  the  principles  and  facts 
of  Civics  and  Economics  in  this  compact  book  of  376  pages.  The  ethics 
of  good  citizenship  is  stressed,  and  undoubtedly  classes  using  the  book 
in  the  classroom  will  find  their  sense  of  moral  responsibility  for  public 
affairs  and  relations  strengthened.  It  helpfully  touches  the  entire  life 
of  the  coming  American  citizen.  We  know  of  no  better  textbook  for 
classes  in  civics  than  this. 
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NATIONAL  IDEALS  AND  PROBLEMS.  By  Maiirice  Garland  Fulton. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  addresses  and  state  papers,  the  author 
furnishes  material  by  which  the  student  raay  note  what  leading  states- 
men and  thinkers  have  thought  about  America,  its  people  and  its  ideals. 
Not  only  the  politicians,  but  also  the  educators  and  the  literary  people 
have  been  cited.  We  notice  one  omission,  viz.,  there  is  no  recognition 
of  the  great  women  of  the  country.  We  submit  that  Harriet  Bee'cher 
Stowe  was  as  influential  in  forming  our  national  ideals  as  several  of  the 
men  who  are  mentioned. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR.  By  Oliver  Perry 
Chitwood,  Ph.  D.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Professor  Chitwood  has  set  forth  in  a  clear,  vigorous  way  the 
evidence,  drawn  from  official  sources,  determining  the  responsibility  of 
each  nation  and  apportioning  the  guilt  for  this  greatest  crime  of  modern 
times.  It  is  at  once  an  excellent  specialized  manual  for  history  classes 
and  a  readable  book  for  the  private  library. 

HUMAN  CONDUCT.  By  Charles  Clinton  Peters.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $1.30. 

This  is  a  practical  textbook  in  philosophy  and  applied  psychology 
for  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  The  book  was  the  result  of  a 
carefully  worked  out  course'  which  the  author  gave  in  the  high  school  at 
Royersford,  Pa.,  to  the  senior  classes.  He  sought  to  exclude  everything 
except  that  which  would  help  the  individual  student  to  gain  an  effective 
control  of  his  own  conduct.  The  appeal  of  the  course  was  to  the  pupils' 
heart  as  well  as  to  his  head.  The  volume  impresses  the  reviewer  as  being 
a  very  excellent  one  and  one  which  is  calculated  to  produce  strong,  dis- 
criminating, efficient  personality  in  the  pupil. 

LABORATORY  MANUAL  IN  FIELD  CROPS.  By  Chester  C.  Farr, 
B.  S.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  52  cents. 

A  useful  collection  of  short  practical  studies,  for  real  agriculturalists, 
on  conamon  crops,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  com,  flour,  weeds  grasses,  root 
crops,  etc.  No  farmer  or  gardener  who  follows  the  suggestions  here 
given  will  fail  to  find  them  both  interesting  and  profitable'. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE.  By  Wayne  P. 
Smith  and  Edmund  Gale  Jewett.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.40. 

The  feature  of  this  textbook  for  first  science  courses  in  the  high 
school  is  its  method  of  dealing  with  typical  features  of  everyday  experi- 
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ence.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  observe  and  to  form  a  working  understand- 
ing of  the  things  about  him  instead  of  being  furnished  with  ready-made 
information.  He  actually  observes  and  studies  for  himself  such  phe- 
nomena as  the  weather,  fire  and  heat,  refrigeration,  lighting,  water, 
various  forms  of  transportation,  building  materials,  steel  and  iron, 
plants,  insects,  micro-organisms,  the  protection  of  health,  etc.  There 
are  many  helpful  illustrations. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE.     By  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  addresses  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  theme  which 
is  suggested  by  the  title  and  reflecting  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
education.  The  addresses  were  thoroughly  worthy  of  preservation  and 
are  here  made  available  to  teachers  and  students  of  science  everywhere. 

SAFE  AND  UNSAFE  DEMOCRACY.  By  Henry  Ware  Jones. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Price  $2.00  net. 

This  timely  volume  of  500  pages  should  be  widely  read  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  excellent  textbook  for  schools  and  col- 
leges which  have  classes  in  political  economy ;  but  it  has  a  much  larger 
message  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  are  too  prone  to  accept  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  dominant  party  on  faith,  without  investigating^ 
to  see  if  its  doctrines  and  practices  agree.  This  book  will  enable  us  to 
detect  inconsistency  and  evil,  selfish  practices  which  are  all  too  conmaon — • 
and  to  remedy  these  abuses  of  official  power.  There  is  a  safe  and  there 
is  an  unsafe  democracy. 

PITMAN'S     PEOGRESSIVE     FEENGH     GEAMMAE.     By  Frank  A. 
Hedgcock.     Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

A  very  full  presentation  of  the  subject  in  a  series  of  progressive 
lessons,  which  emphasize  the  direct  method.  The  pupil  learns  to  speak, 
write  and  read  the  language  and  so  is  led  up  to  the  point  where  he  can. 
intelligently  estimate  the  literary  values  of  its  literature.  This  book 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  a  practical  classroom  textbook. 

CAENEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOE  INTEENATIONAL  PEACE,  Division 
of  Intercourse  and  Education.  Publication  No.  15.  Published  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Mission  to  the 
United  States  in  1917.  It  presents  the  notes  exchanged  between  the  two 
governments,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  w^hich  are  included  in  two 
collections  known  respectively  as  "The  Eoot-Takahira  Understanding  of 
1918,  and  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreeaaient  of  1917."  There  is  a  foreword  by 
Elihu  Eoot. 
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ADDEESSES  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July,  1917.  Published 
by  the  Association  at  the  Secretary's  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  volume  fifty-five  in  the  annual  series  of  proceedings  of  the 
Association.  It  is  full  of  addresses  on  the  most  important  educational 
subjects  now  before  the  country,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers. 

NEWSPAPER  WRITING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  L.  N.  Flint,  pub- 
lished as  a  Bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Journalism  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

A  convenient  manual  for  instruction  in  thei  modern  art  of  news- 
paper writing-,  which  is  attracting  an  ever-increasing  number  of  students 
of  both  sexes. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  edited  by  Dudley 
Miles.       Ginn  &  Company.     Price  36  cents. 

A  convenient  school  edition  of  a  well-known  play. 

PATTERN  MAKING  NOTEBOOK.  Arranged  by  George  G.  Green. 
The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  25  cents. 

Presents  the  essential  facts  and  ideas  concerned  in  a  course  in  pat- 
tern making.     It  is  well  planned  and  effectively  illustrated. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEJVIATTCS,  FIRST  COURSE.  By 
William  Ledley  Vosburgh  (Boston  Normal  School)  and  Frederick  William 
Gentleman  (Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston).  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.      Price  75  cents. 

Presents  an  admirable  plan  for  a  course  in  mathematics  in  the 
Junior  High  School. 

NUISIBER  GAMES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.  By  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris  and  Lillian  McLean  Waldo.     Beckley-Cardy  Company. 

Furnishes  interesting  material  and  suggestions.  Designed  to  create 
an  active  interest  in  number  work  in  the  child  who  is  beginning  to  study. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  pamphlets  of  unusual  value,  as 
follows :  CHILD  WELFARE  IN  OKLAHOMA,  an  Inquiry  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edward  N.  Clopper,  secretary  for  the  Northern  States.  Published 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City.  And  School 
Document  No.   22,   1917,   Boston  Public  Schools,   on  ARITHMETIC,   the 
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Value  to  the  Teacher,  to  the  Principal,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Individual  and  Class  Eecords  from  Standard  Texts.  This  is  Bulletin 
No.  XIII  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment. 

/VJST  INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  ABILITIES  FUNDAMENTAL  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF  GEOMETRY.     By  John  Harrison  Minnick. 

This  is  a  thesis  presented  by  the  author  to  the  faculty  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  view  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is  a  learned  discussion  of 
its  subject,  and  it  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  the  teachers  and 
advanced  students  of  geometry. 

THE  LANCASTRIAN  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY.     By  John  Franklin  Reigert,  Ph.  D. 

APPRENTICESHIP  EDUCATION  IN  COLONIAL  NEW  ENGLAND 
AND  NEW  YORK.     By  Robert  Francis  Seybolt,  Ph.  D. 

STANDARDIZED  REASONING  TESTS  AND  HOW  TO  UTILIZE 
THEM.     By  Cliff  W.  Stone,  Ph.  D. 

THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
By  William  Walter  Theisen,  Ph.  D. 

A  SURVEY  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  By  Henry  Lester 
Smith,  Ph.  D. 

Each  of  these  is  a  separate  volume  in  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  Contributions  to  Education.  Professional  educators  will  find 
authoritative  information  and  the  latest  conclusions  of  experts  upon  the 
subjects  named,  in  these  volumes. 

THE  LISTENING  CHILD.  By  Lucy  W.  Thatcher,  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Note  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  Is  a  selection  from  the  stories  of  English  verse,  made  for 
youngest  children.  The  poems  selected  are  all  worth  while,  and  cover 
a  long  range  in  point  of  time, — from  William  Shakespeare  to  Robert 
Louis  SteveTison.  A  collection  like  this  one  has  many  uses  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  home. 

FOOD  PROBLEMS.  By  A.  N.  Farmer  and  Janet  Rankin  Huntington. 
■Ginn  &  Co.     Price  27  cents. 

The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to  help  in  food  conservation.     It 
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puts  this  problem  in  a  nutshell.     It  has  a  mission  which  it  should  fulfil 
well  in  the  public  schools,  whether  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high  schools. 

THE  QUEER  LITTLE  TAILOR.  By  Julia  Darrow  Coles,  illustra- 
tions by  Dorothy  Dulin.     A.  Flanagan  Company.     Price  50  cents. 

A  single  short  story,  well  told  and  attractively  presented  in  this 
little  volume. 

STORIES  TO  TELL  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  By  Sara  Cone  Bryant, 
illustrations  by  Willy  Pogany.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Price  $1.7.5 
net. 

This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  in  large  print,  upon  excellent 
paper,  and  with  attractive  binding.  The  author's  name  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  character  of  the  stories.  It  is  a  book  of  166  pages,  with 
a  dozen  or  more  full  page  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  colors.  A  book 
like  this  is  always  of  great  value'  in  the  home,  and  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  will  find  the  stories  most  helpful  for  the  school  hours. 

FUHTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  PUSS  IN  BOOTS,  JR.  By  David  Cory. 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Price  50  cents. 

An  illustrated  story  book  for  little  children,  continuing  the  interest- 
ing character  of  Puss  in  Boots  that  is  known  the  world  over  by  all 
Httle  folks. 
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The  Classicists  and  Nature's  Law 

By  Heney  Lincoln  Clapp,  Master  Emeritus, 
George  Putnam  School,  Bostoi^. 

|»n.i.H.mD..nu.Hii.c|^  January  2,  1918,  I  read  a  summary  of  an  inter- 
1  ^^  I  esting  speech  made  by  Professor  Andrew  P.  West, 
B  \J  I  dean  of  Princeton  University  Graduate  School,  and 
I  I   published  in  the   Boston  Evening  Transcript.      It 

^iiiiiiiimiiaiiiiiiiiimt^  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  nature  of  my  classical 
I  I    courses  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard 

I  1   College  half  a  century  ago. 

After  reading  Professor  West's  "Our  Educa- 
tional Birthright"  I  made  inquiries  of  some  recent  college  gradu- 
ates in  an  attempt  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  improvement)  that  has 
been  made  in  teaching  the  classics  since  my  day  and  generation, 
but  failed  to  find  improvement.  I  have  read  much  about  what 
ought  to  be  done,  in  the  writings  of  various  college  presidents. 
Some  classicist  who  has  carried  his  improved  methods  of  teaching 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  should  state  in  print  how  he  has 
done  it. 

By  referring  to  the  character  of  classical  instruction  some  years 
ago  we  may  get  a  means  of  determining  how  much  improvement 
has  been  made  in  these  days.  Senator  George  E.  Hoar  has  ex- 
plained the  kind  of  classical  instruction  in  vogue  in  1842  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Harvard.  In  a  magazine  article  published  in 
1900  he  wrote:  "There  was  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  or 
Greek  to  inspire  the  student  with  any  love  of  Greek  or  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  professor  never  pointed  out  its  beauties  or  illustrated 
the  text  in  any  way.  The  students  in  succession  were  called  upon 
to  construe  a  few  lines,  reading  one  or  two  Greek  words,  and  then 
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giving  their  English  equivalents.     The  time  of  the  good  scholars 
was  wasted,  or  very  largely  wasted,  as  I  have  said  before." 

At  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1864  the  methods  of  instruction 
were  truly  archaic,  unless  I  misunderstand  what  that  means.  Yet 
the  school  had  held  the  highest  reputation  for  excellence  during 
many  years.  In  the  poorest  country  school  I  ever  attended  the 
pupils  were  required  to  spell  long  columns  of  words  without  any 
concern  as  to  their  meaning  or  use  in  oral  or  written  expression. 
!N'ow,  that  would  be  called  archaic.  But  at  Exeter  the  boys  had  to 
learn  fifty  or  sixty  Greek  or  Latin  rules  "by  heart"  at  one  lesson 
and  recite  them  perfectly  with  no  idea  of  what  they  meant  or  where 
to  apply  them.  The  terminations  in  Latin  prosody  formed  a  sim- 
ilar dose.  We  learned  for  a  lesson  ten  pages  of  Greek  history 
verbatim  et  literatim  and  recited  them  in  the  same  way,  each 
reciter  being  required  to  begin  precisely  where  the  last  reciter  left 
off ;  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  .said  that  he  "flunked,"  and  he  was 
marked  accordingly.  ]^o  one  was  ever  asked  what  the  text  meant, 
and  our  ideas  of  Greek  civilization  were  a  mixture  of  nebulosity 
and  cosmogony.  Dried  leaves  were  succulent  in  comparison. 
Interest  was  never  mentioned  nor  felt. 

There  was  never  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  professor  to  en- 
lighten the  boys  on  the  scope,  relations  and  bearings  of  the  studies, 
no  inspiring  talks,  never  an  explanation  of  a  mathematical 
problem,  no  reference  made  to  the  great  value  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  scientific  terminology — botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry, 
mycology,  and  conchology — never  a  hint  of  their  value  in  English 
composition.  I  never  discovered  that  any  one  of  the  professors, 
either  at  Exeter  or  Harvard,  knew  anything  about  science.  That 
was  reason  enough  for  me  why  they  never  made  connections.  I 
wonder  how  much  improvement  on  that  static  condition  has  been 
made  by  this  time. 

To  read  Latin  was  easy  for  me,  and  so  I  continued  to  study  it 
to  the  end  of  the  college  course,  not  knowing  then  that  I  ought  to 
have  been  doing  some  better  work,  one  which  contributed  to  my 
success  in  school  work,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  more  than 
any  other  work,  that  is,  simply  schooling  myself  in  science.  I 
might  easily  have  become  a  teacher,  good  or  bad,  of  Latin  and  lim- 
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ited  myself  to  that  without  realizing  that  I  had  missed  much  that 
was  essential  to  my  success  and  happiness  in  life.  The  "prepara- 
tory course"  is  the  cause  of  that  condition  altogether  too  often; 
but  the  classicist  does  not  realize  it.  If  ignorance  is  not  bliss,  it 
does  not  trouble  us  much  until  by  some  chance  our  eyes  are  opened. 

In  consequence  of  my  classical  teachers'  ignorance  of  science 
and  failure  to  correlate  their  work  with  their  environment,  the 
living,  growing  world  all  around  them,  I  did  not  discover  my  nat- 
ural aptitude  till  nearly  ten  years  after  graduation,  and  then  by  a 
mere  chance.  One  of  my  classmates,  at  least,  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. We  had  been  trying  so  long  to  get  "visions"  through  the 
medium  of  books,  so  long  to  visualize  the  impossible  in  classic  re- 
gions, where  we  had  never  been  and  never  expected  to  go,  that 
we  could  not  see  intelligently  the  earth  under  our  feet.  When  I 
mingled  with  people  who  knew  the  world  about  them,  !N"ature,  if 
you  please,  I  did  not  feel  "free" ;  far  from  it ;  I  felt  restrained, 
ignorant,  and  uncomfortable,  in  spite  of  my  college  diploma. 

The  long  preparatory  and  college  courses  had  stifled  my  sense 
of  freedom.  I  had  become  habituated  to  having  work  cut  out  for 
me,  to  dispensing  with  initiative,  and  to  being  trained  in  a  pre- 
scribed channel.  The  remnants  of  freedom  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  clubs  where  I  could  exercise  my  preference  in  theatricals, 
debating,  singing,  and  playing  on  musical  instruments.  But  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  after  graduation  the  old  sense  of  freedom 
came  back,  I  awoke  from  my  dreams.  I  set  myself  harder  tasks 
than  any  of  those  which  teachers  had  set  for  me.  I  had  a  lively 
interest  in  doing  them,  which  holds  now  as  ever  since  that 
awakening. 

For  example,  I  will  refer  here  to  one  branch  of  science  that  I 
imposed  on  myself  and  have  studied  seriously  for  more  than  forty 
years,  especially  during  my  summer  vacations  in  many  mineral 
localities  extending  from  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Califor- 
nia, and  the  wilds  of  Canada  to  the  West  Indies.  Within  those 
limits  visits  were  made  to  the  Basin  of  Minas  a  number  of  times, 
ISTew  Bnmswick,  the  'New  England  States,  Wew  York,  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  copper  region,  the  Ishpeming  and  N"egaunee  iron  region, 
and  the  silver  and  gold  regions  of  Colorado.     To  find  numberless 
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beautiful  specimens  in  situ,  where  they  grew,  for  they  did  grow 
and  are  still  growing,  was  a  pleasure  and  a  remembrance  that  my 
classical  course  "could  not  hold  a  candle  to."  It  required  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work,  as  all  intensely  interesting  work  does,  but  I  have 
much  to  show  for  it  in  my  cabinets,  and  much  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Bridg-water  State 
aSTormal  School,  and  the  Children's  Museum  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  And  this  sort  of  altruism  I  never  could  squeeze  out  of  my 
classical  course,  good  as  that  was  considered  at  the  time.  ISTature's 
mineral  gifts,  beautiful  in  color,  form,  and  association,  move  me 
to  get  up  and  do  something  as  my  classical  course  always  failed  to 
do.  It  was  the  same  with  botany,  fernology,  and  mycology,  all 
self-imposed:  and  what  resources  for  pleasure  they  have  been  for 
many  a  year,  summer  and  winter !  They  keep  me  stirring  and  re- 
ferring to  my  books  when  necessary,  by  no  means  all  the  time. 

But  the  limitless  uses  of  metals  and  minerals  concern  the  entire 
world.  The  mineralogist  studies  mining,  smelting,  analyzing, 
molding,  and  all  sorts  of  w^orks  in  iron,  copper,  zinc,  clay,  medi- 
cinal elements,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Does  the  classicist  see  any- 
thing broadening  and  liberalizing  in  all  that  ?  Or  is  he  quite  satis- 
fied with  limiting  his  attention  to  states  of  mind  ? 

Another  stage  of  mineralogy  that  demands  the  closest  observa- 
tion and  the  soundest  judgment  of  form  is  crystallography,  one  of 
the  grandest  illustrations  of  "I^ature's  law"  in  geometrical  forms. 
One  writer  says,  "Nature  was  the  first  geometrician."  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  way  of  angles  and  planes  and  their  numberless 
variations  and  relations  more  intricate  and  perplexing  in  geometry 
or  trigonometry,  I  did  not  discover  it  in  my  study  of  the  latter 
subjects.  Geometry  is  merely  on  the  threshold  of  crystallography, 
which  I  w^ould  suggest  as  a  college  study  to  discipline  the  mathe- 
matical faculties.  All  crystals  may  be  referred  to  one  of  six  sys- 
tems, but  to  do  it  is  over  another  hill  of  difiiculty  beyond  that  of 
reading  the  classics.  In  one  class  only,  the  carbonates,  there  are 
several  hundred  forms  of  beautiful  crystals. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  minerals,  by  means 
of  acids,  salts  and  blowi^ipe,  to  determine  their  composition,  which 
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calls  into  exercise  the  worker's  greatest  powers  of  observation,  ma- 
nipulation, and  judgment. 

Who,  then,  can  saj  from  his  own  knowledge  that  I  did  not  get 
more  power  for  scientific  observation,  close  analysis,  just  compari- 
son, adequate  correlation,  and  a  clearer  discernment  of  ISTature's 
laws  than  I  ever  got  from  my  study  of  the  classics  ?  Whatever  the 
classicist  may  say  I  must  insist  on  being  my  own  judge  of  that. 
But  probably  not  one  classicist  in  a  thousand,  at  least,  can  compre- 
hend this  brief  reference  to  this  single  branch  of  science,  if  he  can 
so  much  as  apprehend  it.  During  my  long  experience  in  school 
work,  I  have  never  met  one  who  could. 

Why  the  classics  and  science  should  be  so  much  like  oil  and 
water  I  never  could  understand.  I  prefer  the  emulsion  with  con- 
siderable lemon  in  it.  Water  seems  to  represent  roughly  the 
classics,  with  steam  always  up  and  sputtering  about  what  should 
be  studied  to  prepare  for  life  and  a  living.  Science  keeps  an  un- 
ruffled surface  with  an  inclination  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters 
with  half  a  chance ;  classicism  is  undeniably  old  and  seems  to  be 
growing  irascible ;  while  science  keeps  calm,  as  if  conscious  of 
being  able  to  take  care  of  itself  without  unionizing. 

But  mineralogy  is  only  one  of  many  branches  of  science  that 
will  serve  to  develop  ability  to  see  accurately,  compare  properly, 
and  judge  wisely — such  as  botany,  mycology,  conchology,  entomol- 
ogy, and  geology.  By  means  of  such  material  that  method  which 
Agassiz  valued  so  highly,  the  "comparateef,"  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully even  in  elementary  schools. 

Moreover,  having  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  elementary 
school  children  carry  on  such  work  in  the  school  room,  with  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  more  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  than  was  ever  seen  in  the  study  of  anything  else 
in  the  curriculum  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  cannot  take  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  such  work  as  a  developer,  a  satisfyer,  and 
a  life  asset,  from  one  who  knows  nothing  about  it  in  a  practical 
way,  whatever  mere  literarians  may  claim  as  to  the  knowledge 
that  is  worth  most  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  "If  you 
w^ant  to  know  a  thing  you  must  live  with  it."  I  know  well  enough 
that  classicists,  with  here  and  there  a  very  rare  exception,  have 
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not  had  my  experience  and  cannot  take  my  point  of  view,  however 
much  or  little  their  view  points  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  assist 
them. 

It  is  pitiful  that  the  opportunities  for  operating  ethics,  aesthetics, 
and  altruistic  relations  which  j^ature  presents  to  us  on  all  sides  are 
unrecognized  by  the  devotees  of  books,  the  classicists  especially. 
The  beauties  of  line,  form,  composition,  color,  harmony,  and  tone 
of  the  seasonal  landscapes,  in  the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  garden, 
in  the  plumage  of  birds  and  butterflies'  wings,  have  no  charm  for 
them.  They  know  not  the  gospel  spirit  of  the  ISTature  lover,  the 
"good  news,"  that  must  be  told  to  others  to  do  its  perfect  work, 
the  living  and  working  together,  the  mutual  giving  and  taking, 
and  the  real  breath  of  freedom  in  the  open. 

The  classicists  cite  the  classics  as  resources  for  happiness  in  old 
age  or  periods  of  illness. 

My  acquaintance  with  JSTature  in  her  various  forms — flowers, 
ferns,  mushrooms,  birds,  shells,  minerals,  and  subjects  for  pic- 
tures on  land  and  sea — keeps  me  out-of-doors  all  summer  and  fur- 
nishes me  with  most  interesting  studies  and  memories  all  winter; 
so  I  have  no  reason  to  envy  the  happiness  of  Lowell,  the  classicist, 
the  great  man  of  letters,  who  for  too  brief  a  period  was  my  in- 
structor, and  who,  as  Howells  wrote  of  him  in  1900,  "summer  and 
winter  sat  there  among  his  books,  seldom  stirring  abroad  by  day 
except  for  a  walk,  and,  by  night  yet  more  rarely." 

Last  summer,  in  the  last  year  of  my  four  score,  my  outings 
liasted  from  morning  till  evening  nearly  every  pleasant  day,  from 
five  to  eleven  miles  away,  collecting  minerals,  ferns,  and  rare 
flowers,  and  painting  mushrooms  and  landscapes  to  make  me  live 
over  again  the  bright  summer  in  the  dull  winter.  My  books,  lit- 
erary and  scientific,  collected  just  when  I  needed  them  in  my 
winter  studies  during  many  years,  supplement  my  summer  ac- 
quisitions to  my  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  mere  literarian  as  regards  "something  to  fall 
back  upon."  If  that  is  not  in  view  of  a  life  and  a  living,  a  means 
of  helping  and  sharing  with  somebody  else,  as  I  always  do,  will 
the  classicist  tell  me  something  better  from  his  own  experience  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  his  essay  on  ISTature  and  Culture 
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says:  "Relationsliip  with  ITature  is  a  resource  of  inexhaustible 
delight  and  enrichment ;  to  establish  it  ought  to  be  as  much  a  part 
of  every  education  as  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  formal  knowl- 
edge; and  it  ought  to  be  as  great  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  be 
able  to  read  the  open  pages  of  the  world  about  him  as  not  to  be 
able  to  read  the  open  page  of  a  book  before  him." 

What  opportunity  for  such  acquirements  have  preparatory 
school  boys  ever  had,  or  will  they  have  ? 

The  classicists  seem  to  have  little  love  for  the  sciences  or  utili- 
tarian studies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  world's  work  con- 
structive ability  is  of  great  importance,  and  those  students  who 
have  aptitudes  for  science  or  construction  should  aim  for  the  tech- 
nical schools  before  they  are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  "prep" 
course.  To  require  inexperienced  boys  to  study  the  classics  and 
ancient  history  intensively  from  the  age  of  twelve  through  their 
teens,  at  least,  before  they  have  had  proper  opportunities  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography,  fauna,  flora,  and  industries  of  their 
own  living  region,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  is  something  to 
think  of  seriously.  If  they  once  get  into  the  "prep"  course  their 
chances  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  environment,  of  getting 
a  fair  amount  of  iddas  from  real  things  and  processes  will  be  small 
indeed.  In  the  very  first  place  they  should  have  proper  opportuni- 
ties to  get  at  nature  study,  or  natural  science,  while  they  are  young 
and  their  minds  receptive  and  plastic.  President  David  Starr 
Jordan  says,  "If  they  do  not  learn  to  observe  in  their  youth,  they 
will  never  learn,  and  the  horizon  of  their  lives  will  always  be  nar- 
rower and  darker  than  it  should  have  been."  President  Eliot 
never  neglects  a  good  opportunity  to  give  advice  along  the  line  of 
science,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  union  of  the  classics  and  science  aided  him  in 
becoming  not  only  an  orator  but  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 

A  Boston  paper  recently  stated  that  a  commission  of  two  hun- 
dred fifty  members  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  secondary  schools  in  this  country.  That  should  include 
preparatory  as  well  as  high  schools.  Among  many  subjects  to  be 
studied  science  was  mentioned.  But  to  defer  the  study  of  science 
until  pupils  enter  high  and  preparatory  schools  is  to  jeopardize  the 
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most  successful  study  of  science.  Elementary  pupils  are  none  too 
young  to  indulge  in  their  natural  tendency  to  collect  science  ma- 
terial on  which  the  success  of  the  work  largely  depends.  They  will 
observe,  talk  over,  compare,  and  classify  objects  when  no  set  lessons 
are  given  to  them.  Objects  excite  their  self-activities.  Working 
with  them  they  have  a  motive  for  correct  spelling.  The  practice 
of  labeling  neatly  and  correctly  develops  a  faculty  that  may  be  ap- 
plied in  m^ny  ways.  It  is  easy  for  pupils  of  all  elementary 
gTades  to  describe  simple  objects,  plant  forms,  minerals,  shells, 
etc.  If  they  can  have  the  opportunity  to  draw  and  paint  them, 
their  pleasure  and  interest  will  increase.  Interest  does  not  have 
to  be  worked  up.  Such  work  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  child's 
"educational  birthright."  Moreover,  the  very  easiest  way  to  start 
and  carry  on  systemiatic  work  in  English  composition  is  by  means 
of  describing  the  appearance  and  properties  of  common  and  simple 
natural  objects.     I  have  demonstrated  this,  many  years. 

Dean  West  thinks  that  "N'ature's  laws"  should  not  apply  to  col- 
lege students.  He  says  with  fine  scorn,  "N^ature's  law — for  in- 
fants, but  not  for  men!"  'Do  what  you  like,'  and  'do  what  you 
please'  in  studies  as  well  as  in  conduct  will  be  discarded  as  a  devil's 
motto." 

What  self-respecting  preparatory  school  ever  gave  its  students 
such  a  motto  or  disposition  and  sent  them  to  college? 

He  continues,  "The  captivating  notion,  happily  now  going  out 
of  vogue,  that  the  student  in  school  or  college  should  study  what 
he  likes,  when  he  likes,  as  he  likes,  if  he  likes,  must  be  interned  or 
interred." 

How  could  students  with  such  ideas  and  corresponding  habits 
ever  have  been  prepared  for  college  and  allowed  to  remain  there  ? 

He  adds,  "To  all  so-called  'free  elective  systems'  which  are  no 
systems  at  all  ( ?),  we  must  promptly  say,  'Good  bye'  and  'Good 
riddance.'  " 

That  might  refer  to  Harvard  University,  because  the  elective 
system  was  introduced  there  in  1869,  my  last  year  there,  and  is 
still  in  operation.  But  because  it  cannot  be  operated  successfully 
in  one  college  is  no  satisfactory  reason  that  it  cannot  be  in  another; 
and  the  allegation  of  one  inexperienced  in  such  a  system  cannot 
have  much  weight.  i 
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As  to  iSTature's  laws,  can  we  think  of  anything  more  stable,  pow- 
erful, and  comprehensive  ?  Heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them 
is  are  completely  and  eternally  dominated  and  guided  by  them.  All 
life  and  motion  depend  on  them.  In  them  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  They  are  divine.  How,  then,  can  feeble  man 
eliminate  himself  from  their  control  any  more  than  an  infant? 
What,  then,  is  the  sense  of  the  expression,  "Nature's  law — for  in- 
fants, but  not  for  men"  ? 

From  long  experience  I  realize  that  there  is  a  notion  among 
teachers,  and  probably  among  professors,  that  they  can  give  the 
Creator  some  points  on  His  creations  by  what  they  call  "educa- 
tion," which  means  to  them,  I  know  not  what.  But  they  claim 
too  much ;  they  magnify  their  works  unduly.  The  child,  like  a 
tree,  is  a  miracle.  Man  can  feed,  water,  ti'ain,  and  sometimes  im- 
prove the  environment  of  both,  but  he  cannot  put  the  life-growing" 
principle  into  either,  nor  develop  either,  whatever  his  claims.  By 
his  "education"  he  frequently  hinders  organic  evolution  without 
knowing  it.  He  cannot  see  deeply  enough.  The  tree  and  the  child 
grow  day  and  night ;  each  develops  itself  by  "Nature's  law."  That 
is  the  inscrutable  and  incomprehensible  miracle.  'Cephas  may 
plant  and  Apollos  may  water,  but  God  alone  giveth  the  increase." 
"Therefore,  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Teachers  at  their  best  can 
do  only  the  works  of  Csesar,  but  more  often  they  do  much  less.  And, 
yet,  unquestionably  thiat  work  is  of  inestimable  value. 

"Nature's  law"  in  enabling  every  animate  thing  from  a  blade  of 
grass  to  a  Roosevelt  to  develop  itself  night  and  day  and  to  adapt 
itself  to  changing  conditions  in  some  degTee  does  not  excite  the 
curiosity  or  interest  of  the  classicists  enough  to  cause  them  to  even 
mention  it  to  their  pupils.  They  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion. They  have  not  seeing  eyes  except  for  books.  They  open  not 
the  eyes  of  their  legions  of  pupils  to  the  ne'ar  and  the  concrete,  but 
compel  them  to  pierce  the  remote  and  illimitable  future  by  means 
of  books,  the  signs  of  ideas,  the  guide  boards,  not  the  actual,  ad- 
jacent road  which  they  should  travel  first,  not  first-hand  ideas,  but 
tremendous  heaps  of  traditional  ideas,  the  history  of  the  race  in 
an  unkno-\vn  land  and  in  an  unknown  tongue.    As  of  old  they  con- 
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tinually  violate  "JSTature's  law"  in  learning — from  tlie  concrete  to 
the  abstract — apparently  without  knowing  it.  The  classicist  takes 
the  remote  first,  caring  not  how  the  near  comes,  nor  if  it  ever 
comes.  ISTature  prescribes  that  children  shall  creep  where  they  are 
before  they  walk,  and  walk  where  they  are  before  they  run ;  but 
"prep"  boys  are  forced  over  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  to 
dig  up  the  roots  of  their  own  language  before  they  have  learned 
to  avoid  "different  than  that,"  between  you  and  I,"  "We  was 
there,"  etc.,  before  they  can  write  a  passable  composition  in  Eng- 
lish. "Haste  makes  waste."  Then  the  regular  thing  to  do  is  to 
blame  the  lower  schools. 

The  classicists  who  would  include  the  usual  long  study  of  the 
classics  and  history,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  "our  educational 
birthright"  and  exclude,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  reference  to, 
much  less  study  of,  the  material  and  manufacture  of  the  imple- 
ments— dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc. — ^that  appear  on  the 
diet  table  three  times  a  day,  seem  inconsistent,  illogical,  and  preju- 
diced. The  attempt  to  make  students  realize  the  manners  and 
customs  and  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  correctly  in- 
terpret their  languages,  while  blind  to  the  character  and  manufac- 
ture of  things  that  come  under  their  very  eyes  and  noses  three 
times  a  day — all  that  makes  one  wonder  what  an  "educational 
birthright"  is  anyway,  and  whether  the  so-called  "liberally  edu- 
cated" are  not,  after  all,  as  one-sided  as  other  educated  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Children  and  youth  learn  the  most  easily,  quickly,  securely  and 
delightedly  by  imitation.  They  get  real  ideas  from  real  things 
and  acts.  With  good  and  sufficient  examples  to  imitate  very  little 
instruction  is  necessary.  That  is  only  one  of  ISTature's  numerous 
laws.  More  and  more  schooling  signifies  more  and  more  artificial 
and  unfavorable  conditions.  Then  pupils  get  their  ideas  indirectly 
through  books,  the  signs  of  ideas.  Then  they  learn  mth  difficulty, 
slowly,  insecurely,  and  slavishly.  Drills,  restrictions,  penalties, 
domination  and  Discipline  result.  This  grinding  and  polishing 
process  is  our  chief  civilizing  process,  which  reaches  its  limit  in  so- 
cial functions  and  court  etiquette.  Then  a  sense  of  artificiality 
breaks  through  the  skulls  of  many  people;  but,  like  other  tradi- 
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tions,  its  grip  on  society  and  our  schools  is  not  lessened.  All  this 
is  against  "ISTature's  law."  We  keep  kicking  against  the  pricks 
and  compel  the  pupils  to  do  likewise. 

Again,  "l^ature's  law"  decrees  that  the  best  development  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  is  obtained  when  the  physical  and  mental  powers 
work  together.  How  interestedly  and  quickly  small  boys  learn 
the  fine  points  of  a  game  of  baseball,  football,  marbles,  etc.,  when 
they  "play  the  game"  or  see  it  played.  How  vigorously  they 
^^think"  and  argue  in  the  field  of  action.  Why  not  use  school 
material  in  some  such  manner  in  the  schoolroom  in  a  social  game 
in  which  every  member  of  a  class  m'ay  have  opportunity  and  motive 
to  take  part? 

Many  a  teacher  must  say,  "We  don't  know  how!"  Find  out;  the 
secret  is  not  inscrutable.  Some  few  teachers  have  found  a  way ;  but 
most  of  them  cannot  see  the  children  for  the  books.  Then  how  stupid 
and  glum  in  their  classes  appear  those  boys  who  showed  such  anima- 
tion on  the  field  of  action !  In  the  classroom  they  are  required  to 
sit  still  in  a  coop,  to  "think"  on  forced  subjects  less  inspiring 
th'an  a  piece  of  granite,  to  stand  up,  recite,  sit  down,  and  breathe 
at  command.  Children  with  a  native  impulse  to  move,  to  develop 
themselves  by  "ISTature'slaw,"  filled  with  springs  that  never  lose 
their  elasticity  during  health !  Instead  of  making  use  of  physical 
activity  they  are  constantly  enjoined  to  resist  it.  How  much 
■dynamic  force  is  rendered  useless  in  the  schoolroom  by  damming 
a  most  useful  current  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  utilize  it! 

But  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  pupils  are  being  Dis- 
ciplined. That  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  pedagogue. 
When  will  he  learn  that  the  best  discipline  is  self-discipline  and 
give  full  opportunity  in  his  classroom  for  its  growth  and  fruitage 
by  means  of  "liberty  under  law"  ?  It  has  been  done,  but  altogether 
too  rarely.  It  should  be  practiced  in  all  elementary  schools.  Other- 
wise compulsory  discipline  becomes  such  a  habit  that  high  schools, 
"prep"  schools,  and  colleges  feel  obliged  to  follow  suit.  If  that  is 
the  best  that  schools  can  do  all  along  the  line,  we  had  better  say, 
^'Deponite  lihros!"  and  study  the  natures  of  children  intensively 
long  enough  to  complete  a  classical  course.  Then  we  might  find 
something  worth  handing  down  to  posterity.  I  am  profoundly  glad 
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that  my  long  experience  with  children  was  along  the  natural 
current  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  the  hampering  curriculum  would 
permit. 

The  classicists,  having  had  their  minds  disciplined  by  a  long  and 
somewhat  exclusive  study  of  the  classics,  and  chosen  the  teaching 
of  them  as  a  profession,  like  other  persons  in  other  professions,  are 
going  to  stand  up  for  them.  They  are  not  prepared  to  succeed  so 
well  in  any  other  profession  and  caainot  be  expected  to  condemn 
their  best  means  of  earning  a  living.  Henry  x\dams  in  his 
"Education"  said,  "]^o  man,  however  strong,  can  serve  ten  years 
as  a  schoolmaster,  priest,  or  senator,  and  remain  fit  for  anything 
else."  The  classicists  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  classics,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  a  little  more  than  they  ought  to  for  the  good  of 
the  rising  generation,  because  they  often  speak  with  enthusiasm 
about  persons  having  "visions,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is  a 
good  word  to  soar  on  when  understandable  words  give  out.  Prol> 
ably  this  idea  enters  the  college  through  the  "prep"  school,  but  is 
not  always  welcome  in  the  college,  if  we  can  properly  interpret  the 
injunction  of  Professor  Copeland  of  Harvard  in  his  book  on 
"Freshman  English :"  "The  young  men  must  not  dream  dreams^ 
or  see  visions,  nor  recall  their  childhood,  or  their  last  summer  Vaca- 
tion ;  they  are  to  open  their  eyes  and  keep  them  open,  to  scenes  and 
events  near  at  hand."    Start  that  in  the  elementary  schools. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  who  considers  himself  liberally 
educated,  mainly  because  he  has  been  immersed  in  the  classics,  to 
be  one-sided  after  all.  Principal  Stearns  says,  "It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  schoolmasters  of  our  boarding  schools  are  almost  with- 
out exception  strongly  opposed  to  the  modern  tendency  in  educa- 
tion which  would  exalt  the  practical  and  abolish  that  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  a  utilitarian  value."  It  is  signifificant  of  the 
schoolmasters'  one-sidedness. 

Dr.  Harris  once  described  "the  dons  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
as  men  who  had  l>ecome  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  ideals  of 
the  past  that  they  were  of  little  practical  use  to  their  own  day  and 
generation.  They  had  so  completely  estranged  themselves  that 
the  return  to  the  concrete  relations  of  the  present  was  practically 
impossible.     Such  men  see  life  in  a  dream.     Their  senses  may  re- 
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spond   mechanicallj    to   stimuli,  but   in  reality   they  are   antique 
minds  dwelling  in  modem  bodies." 

I  have  met  enough  of  such  jDersons  and  found  them  intolerably 
dull.  They  showed  no  appreciation  of  "Nature's  laws"  or  works 
however  wonderful  and  beautiful  they  might  have  been.  The  flora 
and  fauna,  and  the  mines,  quarries  and  ledges  of  the  country 
where  they  happened  to  spend  their  summer  vacations  had  no  in- 
terest whatever  for  them.  The  aesthetic  values  of  I^ature  did  not 
exist  for  them.  They  saw  nothing  of  the  artistic  picture  composi- 
tions and  magnificent  colors  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  heavens 
above  which  Nature  is  constantly  presenting  to  us.  Apparently 
they  know  not  the  pleasure  derived  from  such  low-doAvn,  earthy 
things.  They  derive  their  pleasures  from  "visions,"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  They  never  seem  able  to  explain  them  to  me  in  spite 
of  their  great  linguistic  acquirements.  So  on  a  walk,  excursion 
or  anything  else  on  earth,  I  find  them  dull  companions.  I  prefer 
to  walk  with  men  who  have  some  of  the  spirit  of  a  Thoreau,  Bur- 
roughs, Burbank,  or  Thompson,  or  men  who  have  opened  their  own 
eyes,  not  by  means  of  the  classics,  but  in  virtue  of  "Nature's  laws." 
Emerson  said,  "Knowledge  comes  by  eyes  always  open  and  work- 
ing hands.  Man  is  endogenous  (an  inside  grower)  and  education 
is  his  unfolding.    By  doing  he  unfolds  himself." 

But  the  classicists  say  in  effect,  "Fix  your  attention  on  Greece 
and  Rome,  absorb  their  splendid  ideals,  dream  dreams,  conjure 
up  visions,  and  you  will  be  disciplined,  developed,  and  educated 
liberally.  Although  we  did  not  live  there  in  425  b.  c.  we  have  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  civilization  there  and  then ;  besides,  we 
have  an  unfailing  vade  mecum  in  our  classically-planned  classical 
courses." 

Chissicists  extol  Greek  ideals,  but  are  shy  about  recommending 
their  manners  and  customs  which  appear  to  conflict  with  those 
ideals.  In  Harvard  nearly  half  a  century  ago  I  had  the  displeas- 
ure of  reading  what  Thucydides  wrote  about  them  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  other  scrimmages  from'  about  433  b.  c.  to 
411.  I  say  displeasure  because  I  had  no  taste  for  continual  treach- 
eries and  slaughters ;  but  it  was  in  the  Greek  course  under  Evan- 
gelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles,  and  considered  just  what  I  needed 
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to  give  me  the  habit  of  overcoming  tasks  that  I  h'ated,  so  that  I 
might  be  the  better  prepared  for  life.  I  took  my  medicine  during 
that  year  and  when  President  Eliot  came  in  with  his  elective  plan 
I  decided  that  my  thirst  for  Greek  had  been  quenched.  I  am  sure 
that  I  could  have  got  a  clearer  idea  of  Greek  ideals,  m)anners,  and 
customs  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  by  reading  many  good  English  trans- 
lations, and  I  should  have  remembered  longer  what  I  read. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Greeks  who  had  noble  ideals  were  very 
few  and  did  not  properly  represent  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that 
the  latter  made  away  with  most  of  the  former  by  poison  or  other- 
wise. They  were  a  fickle  people  and  as  ready  to  kill  their  great- 
est benefactors  as  their  enemies,  as  in  case  of  Alcibiades,  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  Socrates.  Their  religion  was  mainly  heathenish 
mystery,  as  illustrated  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  spectacular 
processions,  and  the  worship  of  imaginary  gods.  The  status  of 
women  was  that  of  breeders  of  children.  Defeciive  children  were 
left  in  country  wilds  to  perish  by  hunger,  wild  beasts,  and  the  ele- 
ments. The  Helots  were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery.  All 
foreigners  were  considered  barbarians  and  intolerable  in  every 
relation.  The  rulers,  archons,  kings,  and  legislators  constituted 
themselves  a  higher  order  of  beings,  and  everybody  else  was  to 
serve  them.  They  were  not  too  proud  to  fight,  but  too  proud  to 
work.  Their  history  was  very  largely  a  record  of  savage  and  treach- 
erous fights  among  many  bodies  of  men  who  were  practically 
neighbors.  The  Hellenes  went  armed  in  their  every-day  life. 
Piracy  was  very  common.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians 
especially  were  continually  fighting  for  supremacy,  or  making 
peace  with  one  another,  or  with  their  own  revolted  allies.  The  long 
Peloponnesian  Wlar  was  a  fair  sample  of  their  cultivated  disposi- 
tion to  fight,  and  their  much  vaunted  oratory  was  worked  off  along 
that  line.  The  Athenians  in  427  b.  c.  put  to  death  one  thou- 
sand prisoners  from  Mitylene.  The  historian  Thucydides  recorded 
this :  "The  Lacedaemonians  asked  their  Platoean  prisoners  whether 
they  had  done  any  service  to  the  former.  When  each  said  'l^o,' 
they  took  him  away  and  slew  him ;  no  one  was  spared.  They  put  to 
death  not  less  than  two  hundred  Platoefans."  (How  much  better  or 
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worse  were  our  ISTorth  American  Indians,  or  the  Germans  and 
Turks  in  the  late  war?) 

Pericles  was  one  of  their  greatest  orators,  and  on  the  whole  a 
fine  fellow  for  a  heathen ;  but  he  had  his  weakness  which  was  not  in 
his  heel.  During  an  attack  of  aphasia  perhaps,  he  took  unto  him- 
self the  beautiful  Milesian  woman,  Aspasia,  without  asking  for  a 
marriage  license.  Aphasia  renders  the  vocal  powers  useless.  It 
has  not  yet  appeared  among  labor  leaders  around  here. 

There  were  not  many,  if  any,  high  ideals  in  all  this  crime  and 
treachery  and  fighting  for  conquest.  The  classicists  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  say  much  about  it  to  their  students  in  view  of 
their  admiration  of  Greek  orations  and  literary  works.  But  the 
road  is  too  long  for  the  students  to  travel  for  what  they  get.  They 
had  better  read  the  lives  of  Roosevelt,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  William  Penn,  and  other  most  eminent  men,  in 
English. 

One  of  our  greatest  orators  and  statesmen,  Charles  Sumner, 
said,  "It  is  an  imperfection  to  be  observed  in  all  classical  litera- 
ture that  the  relations  of  man  to  man  are  viewed  in  it  from  a  very 
low  plane.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  apply  the  mortality  of  the 
classics  to  our  times." 

"The  grandeur  of  ancient  Greece,  the  majesty  of  Rome,  once 
the  proud  rulers  of  the  world,  have  disappeared;  and  the  verdict 
of  history  specifies  the  prevalence  of  sexual  immorality  as  among 
the  chief  of  the  destructive  agencies  by  which  the  fall  of  these 
mighty  peoples  was  effected." 

But  after  all  this  dispraise  of  the  Greeks,  {and  as  much  more 
could  be  said  of  the  Romans,  a  great  amount  of  praise  is  due  them 
for  certain  distinguished  works,  art  and  architecture,  for  instance. 
Why  do  the  classicists  not  make  much  of  such  classic  works?  Be- 
cause they  are  too  utilitarian  or  scientific,  or  because  they  must 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  have  too  little  time  to  make 
adequate  preparation?  I^one  of  them  has  made  any  correlation 
here,  so  far  as  I  Have  read.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  looking  for  op- 
portunities to  correlate. 

I  must  mention  briefly  one  work  of  the  Greeks  strictly  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  this  paper.     They  made  extensive  use  of 
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modified  vegetable  forms  for  architectural  ornamentation — palm 
leaves,  buds  of  various  kinds,  the  flower  of  the  honey-suckle,  the 
shoots  of  the  pine-apple,  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  acanthus 
plant,  the  last  being  the  predominating  element  in  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, as  well  as  in  Greek  ornam)entation  generally.  But  it  should 
be  noted  especially  that  they  went  directly  to  J^ature  for  these  sug- 
gestive forms,  not  through  books.  The  Renaissance  architecture 
also  includes  many  vegetable  forms. 

What  have  American  architects  done  with  l^ature's  forms?  As 
much  as  the  cliassicists,  perhaps.  Probably  they  were  not  allowed, 
to  use  such  forms  in  an  elementary  way  in  the  elementary  and 
higher  schools.  However,  I  remember  with  pleasure  one  place 
where  I  saw  elementary  pupils  use  all  sorts  of  plant  forms  in  plane 
surface  designs  in  color  during  many  years.  Children  "according 
to  Nature"  use  such  materials  enthusiastically,  and  they  can  do 
much  to  put  into  the  public  schools  an  art  atmosphere,  if  they 
are  given  proper  means  and  opportunities  to  use  them,  under 
guidance  of  course. 
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The  Theory  of  the  Junior  High  School 

W.  D.  Akmentkout^  a.  M.,  Department  of  Education^  State 
Manual  Training  ISTokmal^  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

I"" "'° 'fHE  theory  of  the  Junior  High  School  arose  from  the 

I     r*^        I  focusing  of  thought  upon  three  defects  in  our  educa- 

I        I  I  tional     system,     namely,     defects    in     articulation 

§  I  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  school ;  the 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiD iiiiiiit^  large  amount  of  retardation  and  elimination;  and 

I  I  the  late  provision  made  for  recognizing  individual 

1  I  differences. 

^IHIIIHIIIIIDHIIIIIIIIIkS  rpv.  X  ■^-  X  X         1 

^  Ine    transition    from    our    present    elementary 

school  to  the  high  school  means  the  breaking  up  of  well  established 
social  groups  among  pupils  and  the  sudden  forming  of  new  social 
groups.  The  necessary  readjustments  are  very  difficult  in  most 
cases  and  are  very  similar  to  those  which  face  the  college  freshmen 
•or  the  boy  who  moves  to  a  strange  town.  In  the  elementary  school 
the  pupil  has  practically  all  his  study  and  work  under  a  single 
teacher  who  knows  him  in  all  his  activities.  On  passing  to  the  high 
school  he  suddenly  finds  himself  with  three  or  four  teachers,  no 
one  of  whom  knows  him  in  such  way  that  his  vlarious  activities 
may  be  coordinated.  The  high  school  freshman  also  finds  himself 
■confronted  with  studies  absolutely  different  in  all  respects  from 
those  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  studies  of  the  eighth  grade  have 
been  pursued  for  many  years  and  he  is  familiar  with  them,  while 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school  the  subjects  are  all  unfamiliar  and 
studied  from  a  vievrpoint  and  by  methods  unknown  to  the  pupil. 

The  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  have  received  their  train- 
ing in  the  normal  schools  while  the  high  school  teachers 
are  college  graduates.  Those  who  receive  their  training 
in  normal  schools  emphasize  methods  and  the  pupil;  the  college 
graduates  received  very  little  professional  training  while  the 
subject  matter  has  been  emphasized.  This  causes  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent type  of  teaching  in  the  high  school  from  that  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  methods  of  discipline  also  differ  very  widely  in 
the  elementary  school  and  high  school.    Inglis  says  "that  no  justi- 
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fidation  can  be  found  for  the  sudden  and  abrupt  change  within 
three  months  from  the  maternalism  of  the  elementary  school  to 
the  individualism  of  the  high  school." 

''The  present  form  of  articulation  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  violates  the  most  important  laws  of  continuous 
and  gradual  development  of  children.  Changes  in  development 
must  come  but  the  sudden  abrupt  changes  between  our  elementary 
and  high  schools  demand  a  capacity  for  adaptation  and  readjust- 
ment not  found  in  the  average  boy  and  girl."* 

The  theory  of  the  Junior  High  School  attempts  to  correct  the 
defects  in  articulation  by  making  possible  a  closer  relationship 
between  each  successive  gTade  and  the  preceding  one  as  far  as 
teaching  material  and  subject  matter  are  concerned.  The  following 
gradiial  changes  are  made  possible:  the  gradual  change  from  the 
one  teacher  plan  of  the  grade  school  to  the  many  teacher  plan  of 
the  high  school;  the  gradual  change  from  largely  supervised  work 
in  the  earlier  grades  to  the  more  independent  work  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  later  grades;  the  gradual  introduction  of  new  sub- 
ject matter  and  its  proper  relationing  to  the  old ;  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  election  of  studies  and  courses. 

The  second  defect  that  the  Junior  High  School  attempts  to 
remedy  is  the  problem  of  retardation  and  elimination.  Inglis,  in 
"The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education/'  gives  the  following 
statistics : 

of  the  pupils  remain  in  school  until  12  or  13  years  of  age. 
of  the  pupils  remain  in  school  until  14. 
of  the  pupils  remain  in  school  until  15. 
of  the  pupils  remain  in  school  until  16. 
of  the  pupils  remain  in  school  until  17. 
Another  view  of  elimination  is  given  as  follows: 
3/4   %   of  the  pupils  who  enter  school  reach  the  6th  grade  of 

school. 
1/2   %  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school  complete  elementary  school. 
1/3   %  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school  enter  high  school. 
1/8   %  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school  complete  high  school. 
A  view  of  elimination  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade:  2/5  of 

•  IngUs,   Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
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the  pupils  who  enter  the  7th  grade  never  enter  high  school ;  1/4  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  the  8  th  grade  never  enter  high  school. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  leaves  school  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade 
has  received  very  little  training  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  his 
or  her  needs  in  life.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  leave  school 
after  completing  the  eighth  grade. 

The  theory  of  the  Junior  High  School  provides  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  so  as  to 
provide  a  more  contentful  form  of  education  for  those  who  leave 
early.  The  Junior  High  School  makes  possible  the  introduction 
of  prevocational  and  some  vocational  education,  and  also  the  en- 
couragement for  boys  and  girls  to  complete  their  education  through 
the  Senior  High  School. 

The  Psychology  of  individual  differences  indicates  that  pro- 
vision must  be  made  earlier  in  the  school  than  our  present  high 
school  period  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  different  capacities,  interests 
and  needs  of  the  pupils.  Because  of  this  factor  of  individual  dif- 
ferences the  sudden  change  from  elementary  to  secondary  educa- 
tion is  dangerous  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  society. 

The  theory  of  the  Junior  High  School  makes  provision  for :  an 
earlier  introduction  of  different  studies  for  different  groups  of 
pupils ;  promotion  by  subjects;  for  the  introduction  of  forms  of  in- 
struction which  may  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  discover  and 
test  out  their  capacities,  interests  and  needs ;  educational  direction 
and  vocational  guidance.  The  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  school  can  be  met  far  more  satisfactorily  by  the  Junior  High 
School  than  we  are  now  doing  under  our  present  system  of  eight- 
year  elementary  and  four-year  high  school.  The  needs  of  the  back- 
ward child  and  the  bright  exceptional  child  can  also  be  met  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Junior  High  School. 

Whether  or  not  the  theory  of  the  Junior  High  School  will  solve 
these  three  vital  problems  only  the  future  can  tell.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Junior  High  Schools  since  1910  show  very 
clearly  that  educators  have  confidence  in  the  theory.  In  1910  two 
cities  reported  Junior  High  Schools,  365  registered  in  1915-16.* 

The  theory  of  the  Junior  High  School  presents  at  least  three 

•  The  Fifteenth  Year  Book,  Part  III.  The  Jiinior  High  School. 
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difficulties.  The  first  of  these  is  the  division  of  our  school  system 
into  three  departments :  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
involves  the  danger  of  making  two  critical  points  of  transition 
rather  than  one.  Great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  evils  found  at 
the  one  point  of  division  may  not  be  increased  by  the  creation  of 
two  points  of  division. 

One  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  problem  involved  is  the 
changes  in  teachers,  methods  and  textbooks.  At  present  we  have 
few  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  Junior  High  School  teach- 
ing. Our  present  Junior  High  Schools  are  taught  by  former  ele- 
mentary teachers  or  high  school  teachers. 

In  one  case  we  have  a  junior  high  school  building  in  which  the 
teaching  and  methods  are  the  same  as  the  elementary  school.  In 
another  case  we  have  a  junior  high  school  building  where  teach- 
ing and  methods  are  the  same  as  the  old  four-year  high  school. 
In  neither  case  do  we  have  a  real  junior  high  school  that  meets  the 
needs  of  junior  high  school  boys  and  girls  who  are  different  from 
elementary  pupils  and  still  different  from  senior  high  school 
students.  Just  as  teachers  are  few  so  there  are  few  suitable  text- 
books for  the  work  of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  present  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  texts  will  not  serve  our  purpose  if  we 
intend  to  really  meet  the  defects  of  articulation  between  our  grade 
and  high  schools. 

The  third  difficulty  with  the  Junior  High  School  is  that  it  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  adolescence.  We  cannot  organize  defi- 
nitely our  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  adolescence 
because  of  the  great  variability  of  age  at  which  puberty  begins. 
Where  does  adolescence  begin  ?  Inglis  in  "Principles  of  Secondary 
Education"  finds  that  if  all  the  boys  of  the  age  of  thirteen  could 
be  grouped  into  one  school  grade  we  should  find  from  41  to  55 
per  cent,  immature  (prepubescent),  26  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent, 
maturing  (pubescent)  and  18  per  cent,  to  31  per  cent,  mature 
(post  pubescent).  If  we  apply  the  same  tests  to  the  boys  four- 
teen years  of  age — we  find  16  to  26  per  cent,  immature,  24  to  25 
per  cent  maturing  and  46  to  60  per  cent,  mature.  For  fifteen-year 
old  boys  12  per  cent,  are  immature,  22  per  cent,  maturing  and  65 
per  cent,  mature.  In  order  to  include  2-3  of  the  boys  three  ages 
groups  would  have  to  be  taken.     Inglis  also  finds  among  boys  in 
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the  freshmen  class,  25  per  cent  immature,  20  per  cent,  maturing 
and  55  per  cent,  mature;  in  the  8th  grade  35  per  cent,  immature, 
23  per  cent,  maturing,  41  per  cent,  mature;  in  the  seventh  grade 
50  per  cent,  immature,  25  per  cent,  maturing  and  25  per  cent, 
mature. 

On  the  theory  that  adolescence  begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  do  not  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  twelve 
and  thirteen-year  olds  in  the  seventh  grade.  Inglis  found,  from  an 
examination  of  35,000  pupils  in  six  cities,  that  in  the  seventh 
grade  there  were  only  21.6  per  cent,  of  the  twelve-year  olds  and 
27.5  per  cent,  of  the  thirteen-year  olds.  To  quote  from  Inglis, 
"Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  until 
the  factor  of  selection  operates  strongly  in  the  later  years  of  the 
secondaiy  school  the  proportion  of  pupils  belonging  to  any  age 
grouj)  which  is  found  in  any  single  grade  of  the  school  is  rarely 
as  great  as  one  third  of  the  entire  age  group  found  in  the  entire 
school  system." 

The  great  variability  of  the  age  at  which  puberty  begins  and  the 
age  grade  distribution  of  pupils  prevents  any  complete  organiza- 
tion of  our  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  adolescent  needs. 
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f """"""°"" ""|OWEVEK  dissimilar  two  countries  may  be  in  their 

I  ¥J  I  social  organization,  in  their  general  educational 
I  J^  I  policies,  there  must  of  necessity  be  many  points  in 
I  I   common.     Such  is  the  case  in  the  examination  of 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic^  the  English  and  American  elementary  systems.  In 
I  I   this  paper  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  one  important 

I  I   feature  of  difference  in  the  secondary  and  university 

systems  oi  the  two  countries.  While  this  dissimilar- 
ity is  being  emphasized,  the  great  likenesses  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

It  will  facilitate  this  comparison  if  a  partial  statement  is  made 
of  the  theory  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  present  policy  in 
English  higher  education.  Whjatever  branch  of  knowledge  is  ex- 
amined, the  humanities,  science,  medicine,  art,  it  is  a  patent  fact 
that  the  important  work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by  the  few. 
This  principle  is  beginning  to  gain  more  recognition  in  this  coun- 
try, as  is  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  school  systems  which 
are  introducing  special  classes  for  those  of  marked  intellectual 
ability.  This  system  accelerates  such  pupils  and  if  followed  in 
our  higher  institutions,  would  go  far  toward  remedying  an  import- 
ant defect  of  our  educational  process. 

If  we  accept  as  our  definition  that  education  as  a  social  institu- 
tion is  the  method  by  which  any  particular  generation  endeavors 
to  incorporate  the  vital  elements  of  its  civilisation  and  culture  into 
the  life  of  the  generation  that  succeeds  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vital  elements  of  civilisation  and  culture  have,  broadly 
speaking,  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  work  of  a  small  intellectual 
body  of  men,  who  however  much  they  needed  the  general  current 
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of  their  times,  to  help  them  to  give  form  to  their  ideas,  yet  largely 
out  of  the  training  they  received  were  evolved  those  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  social  and  intellectual  life 
is  based.  The  minds  of  these  men  have  mirrored  the  universe,  from 
men  of  this  type  have  emanated  the  thoughts  that  have  moulded 
our  civilization.  If  education  consists  in  a  mere  handing  on  of 
■culture  from  generation  to  generation,  then  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  whom  each  generation  gives  its  maximum 
culture.  But  if,  having  received  of  the  past,  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
generation  not  only  to  preserve,  but  also  to  supplement,  then  it 
becomes  of  the  utmost  significance  that  primarily  we  hand  on  our 
culture  to  that  class  which  is  able  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  put  this  idea  in  concrete  form,  it  were  better  to  have  a  system  of 
education  which  gave  the  maximum  encouragement  to  its  one 
master  mind,  while  the  ninety  and  nine  had  a  slightly  inferior 
training,  than  one  in  which  the  ninety  and  nine  were  given  the 
■greater  consideration  at  the  expense  of  the  master  mind. 

'No  greater  fallacy  has  ever  been  invented  than  that  which  states, 
that  if  the  average  child  is  given  attention,  genius  will  take  care  of 
itself.  This  pernicious  doctrine  (invented  to  quiet  the  conscience 
-of  mechanical  teachers  in  cast  iron  systems)  had  it  been  followed, 
would  have  robbed  the  world  of  its  greatest  minds.  Biography 
would  rather  indicate  that  genius  is  one  of  the  tenderest  plants 
which  needs  all  the  care  possible,  if  it  is  to  yield  its  rare  fruit. 

This  whole  idea,  which  has  dominiated  English  education  for 
centuries  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  opposed  to  that  sacred  idea 
of  democracy  which  in  superficial  application  serves  to  justify  the 
most  outrageous  consequences.  When  however  democracy  is  ex- 
amined it  at  once  appears  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
liberty  of  democrlacy  leads  directly  to  inequality  based  upon  the 
natural  differences  of  capacity  and  application  of  men.  The  few 
men  of  ability  rise,  and  upon  them  devolves  the  function  of  lead- 
ing. So  that  democracy,  while  it  works  in  the  direction  of  a  wide 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  has  still  upon  its  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility for  training  its  masters,  for  unless  these  are  sound,  even 
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more  than  in  aristocratic  government,  the  common  people  must  be 
misled  bj  tlieir  comparative  ignorance  of  all  the  greater  issues. 

I  would  therefore  assert,  though  it  is  a  point  for  debate,  that 
that  system  of  education  works  for  the  greatest  good,  which  gives 
to  the  many  the  best  education  compatible  vsdth  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  the  few,  who  on  a  large  scale  will  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  social  order.  In  the  light  of  this  generalisation,  an 
examination  of  the  difference  between  English  and  American  edu- 
cation is  made  clearer. 

A  study  of  education  as  it  has  existed  in  England  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction  ranging  from  the 
commencement  in  the  preparatory  or  elementary  school,  through 
the  secondary  or  public  school,  up  to  the  university.  For  in  Eng- 
land more  than  in  this  country,  it  is  the  requirements  and  ideals 
of  the  college  and  university  which  control  the  work  done  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  first  requirement  therefore  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  place  and  function  of  the  university  in  the  life  and 
economy  of  the  country.  That  is  we  have  to  answer  the  general 
question : — ^what  does  the  university  demand  of  its  freshmen,  and 
what  final  product  is  it  object?  For  as  the  university  is,  so  will 
the  school  be  also.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  loose  terminology  used 
in  the  various  countries,  it  might  be  well  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  university,  as  used  in  this  paper,  in  terms  of  American 
standards. 

The  boy  who  enters  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  has  completed  a  course  of  study  which,  though 
more  intensive,  is  about  equivalent  to  third-year  work  of  the 
better  colleges  of  this  country,  so  that  by  the  university  period, 
he  has  sufiicient  foundation  to  warrant  specialisation.  Herein  lies 
the  great  difference  between  the  work  done  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  for  in  the  Ameridan  college  a  large  part 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  bringing  the  student  up  to  the  stage  realized 
by  the  European  student  when  he  enters.  Hence  another  distinc- 
tion arises,  the  American  College  system,  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
the  university  system  is  essentially  scholastic,  the  professors  and 
instructors  give  much  of  their  time  to  instruction  in  classes,  the 
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methods  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  school,  the  student  is 
held  do^^Ti  to  attend  lectures.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  undergraduate  may  attend  as  he  pleases,  the  better 
student  he  is,  the  fewer  lectures  he  "will  attend:  in  this  way  he  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  for  the  university  is  largely  a  period 
of  self-education.  The  fact  that  the  terms  are  so  short,  and  the 
social  activities  so  great,  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  course  to  be  read 
during  the  vacation,  this  in  itself  again  puts  weight  on  independ- 
ent work.  A  hasty  generalisation  would  lead  to  the  view  that  while 
the  American  student  is  intellectually  alert  and  active,  he  does 
not  learn  how  to  study.  The  system  of  perpetual  examinations^ 
which  are  mere  licenses  to  forget,  instead  of  one  comprehensive  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  work  also  encourages  a  lack  of  thor- 
oughness. Such  a  system  is  good  for  the  average,  but  for  the  really 
intellectual  student  hardly  any  provision  is  made.  From  what 
has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  the  term  university  as  used 
here  will  have  reference  to  a  slightly  different  type  of  institution 
from  that  found  in  this  country.  Bearing  this  difference  in  mind, 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  what  effect  the  university  by  its  selection 
exerts  upon  the  schools  of  England. 

In  answering  the  general  question,  we  can  analyse  the  students 
of  the  ancient  universities  and  to  a  less  degree  those  of  the  modern 
universities  into  three  main  types: 

(1).     Those  who  are  to  pursue  an  academic  life. 

(2).  Those  who  are  to  be  given  a  wide  and  intensive  intellec- 
tual training  for  important  administrative  and  professional  work. 

(3).  Those  who  enter  the  university  primarily  with  a  view  to 
its  social  side,  and  who  have  neither  the  initial  training  nor  the 
native  ability  to  pursue  any  work  of  high  intellectual  order. 

The  work  of  the  university  is  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  first 
class : — those  training  for  an  academic  life :  but  considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  second  class  who  are  to  form  the  backbone  of 
the  governing  classes  of  a  large  Empire.  The  members  of  the 
third  class  are  a  financial  asset  to  the  university,  and  contribute 
materially  to  the  charm  of  the  life,  but  they  are  not  taken  seriously, 
a  special  pass  degree  being  awarded  them  for  a  low  standard  of 
achievement,   as  opposed  to  the  high  standard  required  of  the 
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two  previous  classes  for  the  honor  degrees.  Speaking  generally 
we  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  the  English  university 
is  to  provide  a  thorough  training  for  that  exceptionally  small  ele- 
ment of  the  population  which  has  been  characterised  the  intellec- 
tual aristocracy.  The  men  of  medium  ability  may  enter  but  they 
will  receive  little  attention  and  will  not  be  able  to  read  for  a  degree 
that  carries  with  it  any  considerable  academic  weight.  In  other 
words  no  encouragement  is  afforded  and  no  attempt  made  to  give 
higher  education  to  mediocrity.  This  element  is  out  of  place  in  a 
university,  if  it  occupies  the  time  of  its  teachers. 

It  will  j)robably  clarify  thought  if  I  trace  briefly  the  history  of 
two  typical  boys  bom  under  different  social  circumstances,  yet  both 
endowed  with  the  necessary  mental  capacity  to  warrant  the  high- 
est university  training.  The  boy  of  the  upper  classes  is  sent  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  to  a  preparatory  school,  here  he  spends  about 
six  years  in  preparation  for  entrance  to  one  of  the  large  secondary 
schools,  the  so-called  public  schools,  such  as  Winchester,  Eton  and 
Harrow.  The  transition  from  the  preparatory  to  the  public 
school  in  this  way  takes  place  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
The  difference  between  the  preparatory  and  the  public  school  lies 
rather  in  the  general  administrative  method  of  control  than  in  any 
considerable  difference  in  curriculum.  Erom  five  to  six  years  is 
spent  in  the  public  school  prior  to  passing  as  a  Ereshman  to  the 
university.  The  career  of  the  boy  of  the  poorer  classes  is  somewhat 
different.  He  is  forced  by  circumstances  into  the  elementary 
school  which  he  will  enter  at  about  six  years  of  age.  On  account 
of  his  ability  he  will  gain  rapid  promotion,  so  that  by  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  a  scholar- 
ship, which  will  enable  him  to  attend  one  of  the  smaller  public 
schools,  where  he  will  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  scholarships 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years  until  by  further  financial  aid, 
he  is  able  to  enter  the  university.  Thus  except  for  the  very  best 
boys  there  is  a  complete  divorce  between  the  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary education.  There  is  no  method  as  in  this  country, 
whereby  after  passing  through  the  elementary  school,  it  is  auto- 
matically possible  for  the  pupil  to  pass  into  the  secondary  school: 
this  passage  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  avenue  of  scholarships 
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■whidi  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  child  at  fourteen  ceases  to  have  any  claim  on  the 
state  for  further  education,  and  unless  equipped  with  supernormal 
ability  is  unable  to  obtain  further  instruction  without  payment 

This  divorce  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  is 
made  even  greater  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  classes  rarely  if  ever 
dream  of  sending  their  children  to  state-aided  schools,  an  unfortu- 
nate result  of  the  social  caste  system. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  wide  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  selection  which  operates  from  the  moment  the  child  enters 
his  first  school  to  the  time  when  he  takes  his  final  honor  at  the  uni- 
versity. At  the  preparatory  school  those  boys  are  singled  out  who 
will  be  likely  candidates  for  the  scholarships  at  the  public  schools, 
while  the  others  are  neglected.  Still  more  true  is  this  in  the  public 
schools,  where  all  except  the  best  are  left  to  themselves  in  favor  of 
those  who  will  be  able  to  bring  honor  on  the  school  by  winning  the 
•entrance  scholarships  at  the  university.  At  the  university  the  same 
principle  is  even  more  evident  for  only  to  those  of  high  standing 
is  individual  attention  given. 

ISTot  only  is  this  process  aided  by  the  general  aim  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  whole  of  higher  education  but  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Only  in  the  elemementary  depait- 
ment  of  education  is  any  attempt  made  to  foster  vocational  train- 
ing: in  fact  from  any  influence  of  this  kind  the  boy  in  the  public 
schools  is  carefully  shielded. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  public  school  boy  has  to  make  the 
decision  with  regard  to  the  particular  academic  side  of  the  school 
he  will  enter.  Theoretically  there  are  three  paths  open  to  him: 
Classics,  Modern  Languages,  and  Science.  I  use  the  word  theore- 
tically for  the  choice  is  often  of  the  Hobson  type.  If  the  bry 
shows  any  mlarked  ability  he  is  urged  to  go  on  the  Classical  side; 
it  is  known  in  the  school  that  this  side  draws  the  boys  of  superior 
ability  and  attainments,  so  that  this  in  itself  serves  to  enhance  this 
line  of  study.  Around  the  Classical  side  of  the  old  public  schools, 
there  rests  a  halo  of  academic  distinction  which  no  one  but  the 
public  school  boy  hiniself  can  thoroughly  appreciate.  Vocational 
:a,nd  commercial  training  has  its  place  in  the  educational  system, 
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but  only  for  "the  masses."  Sucli  is  the  view  of  the  advocates  of 
these  schools 

Supi^ose  however  that  the  boy  in  question,  whose  abilities  mark 
him  out  for  a  university  education  does  enter  the  modern  or  science 
side  of  the  school,  here  again  the  same  process  is  in  operation.  Once 
more  the  content  and  methods  of  the  studies  are  purely  scholar- 
ly ;  science  is  not  taught  for  the  purpose  of  adaptation  to  life,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  training  boys  to  win  scholarships  at  the  uni- 
versities. Modern  languages  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  treated  as 
dead  lang-uages,  in  which  a  chosen  few  are  again  sufficiently  adept 
to  be  worthy  of  training  for  the  same  race ! 

At  this  point  we  touch  upon  the  weakness  of  the  English  public 
school  system.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  objective 
standards  in  this  country.  The  English  jDublic  school  has  had  one 
objective  standard  for  centuries,  namely,  the  number  of  open  schol- 
arships which  a  school  can  win  each  year  at  the  universities.  Better 
that  one  classical  scholarship  should  be  won  at  Balliol  or  a  mathe- 
matical scholarship  at  Trinity,  than  that  a  better  adaptation  of 
curriculum  and  method  should  be  made  to  the  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  who  never  dream  of  universities.  The  world  applauds 
the  few  who  reach  the  temple  of  academic  distinction,  but  the 
paths  which  lead  thereto  are  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
have  failed.     We  count  the  gain  but  who  can  estimate  the  loss  ? 

This  method  of  sending  all  the  boys  over  the  hurdles  which  get 
higher  and  higher  as  time  advances  in  order  to  select  the  few  who 
have  the  power  to  negotiate  them,  is  greatly  aided  by  the  absence 
of  anything  in  England  corresponding  to  a  graduation  distinction. 
It  is  an  intellectual  impossibility  for  the  average  boy  to  complete 
the  course,  the  pupil  in  the  public  school  leaves  when  he  will,  what- 
ever may  be  his  position  in  the  school,  and  naturally  with  such  a 
lack  of  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  pupil,  no  disgrace  is  at- 
tached to  such  an  action.  Thus  only  an  exceedingly  small  per- 
centage, at  the  outside  five  per  cent,  complete  the  course,  yet  it  is 
for  these  that  the  whole  school  on  its  academic  side  is  framed. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  springing  up  in 
England  since  1902  and  more  rapidly  since  the  war  a  system  of 
secondary  education  which  follows  more  closely  the  content  of  cur- 
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riciilum  of  the  American  High  School.  In  these  so-called  County 
Secondary  Schools,  the  better  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  are 
enabled  by  the  payment  of  small  fees  or  the  winning  of  small  schol- 
arshijDs  to  continue  an  edvication,  the  early  part  of  which  has  been 
obtained  in  the  elementary  school.  The  subjects  taught  and  the 
methods  adopted  are  very  different  from  those  found  in  the  large 
public  schools;  less  attention  is  paid  to  Latin  and  Greek,  while 
most  of  the  time  is  spent  on  more  practical  subjects  such  as  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  History,  and  the  Sciences. 

Such  schools  as  these  became  necessary  owing  to  the  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  the  preparatory 
and  public  schools.  The  great  emphasis  laid  on  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  Mathematics  in  the  latter  schools  meant  that  unless  a  boy 
leaves  the  elementary  school  at  an  early  age,  he  is  debarred  from 
entrance  to  a  public  school  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  subjects  he 
has  studied  are  not  those  required  by  the  public  schools.  This 
system  suffers  from  the  great  drawback  that  only  to  the  boy  who 
developes  early  is  there  a  path  open  to  higher  free  education:  if 
he  is  late  in  development,  he  passes  the  age  at  which  scholarships 
are  won,  and  even  if  he  were  able  to  gain  the  scholarship,  it  is  too 
late  to  adapt  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools. 

It  may  appear  from  what  has  been  written  that  the  average  boy 
in  the  public  school  merely  wlastes  his  time.  Although  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  this  statement,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
it  represents  the  complete  state  of  affairs.  True  he  muddles 
through  a  small  part  of  the  course  which  is  ill  adapted  to  his  abil- 
ity or  energy — on  the  academic  side  there  is  undoubtedly  an  appal- 
ing  waste  of  time  and  energy.  But  there  is  the  other  side  of  school 
life  which  is  cherished.  If  in  this  coiuitry  there  is  edudation  with- 
out socialisation,  in  England  there  is  often  the  reverse : — socialisa- 
tion without  adequate  education.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  which  accrues  to  a  boy  who  spends  four  or  five  years  in  one 
of  the  large  schools ;  perhaps  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  these  years,  spent  in  the  shades  of  antique  buildings,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  which  recalls  a  great  past.  In  the  School  itself  the 
boys  live  in  houses  about  twenty  or  thirty  together  under  the  care 
of  a  house  master.    It  is  the  training  afforded  by  this  house  system 
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with  its  ready  social  intercourse  which  has  given  the  English 
public  school  boy  power  of  control  and  savior  faire,  in  spite  of 
great  ignorance  of  the  more  fundamental  social  issues.  So  pro- 
nounced is  the  influence  which  these  old  schools  exert  that  it  has 
produced  a  species :  the  public  school  type — ^which  dan  be  recog- 
nized by  the  initiated  the  world  over. 

^Miat  has  been  said  of  the  school  is  equally  if  not  more  true  of 
the  effect  of  university  life  on  those  who  enter  for  the  sake  of  its 
social  side,  having  renounced  all  attempts  at  academic  distinction. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  social  activity  is  so  general 
as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  those  who  for  three  or  four 
years  can  breathe  this  enchanted  air,  and  there  lose  and  neglect  the 
creeping  hours  of  time,  no  more  delightful  occupation  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  if  taken  in  a  broad  spirit  is  an  education  perhaps  su- 
perior to  that  afforded  by  the  lectures.  If  we  exclude  this  social 
side,  it  may  be  said  that  English  education,  in  its  attention  to  the 
few,  carries  to  the  extreme  the  famous  truism  "to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,"  while  in  its  neglect  of  the  many,  the  converse 
holds:  "from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath," 

To  those  educated  in  the  schools  of  this  country  where  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  rules,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  difference 
between  the  principles  which  control  the  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  is  no  longer,  superficially,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  but  the  greatest  good  to  the  few. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  difference  of  outlook  and  tem- 
perament in  the  two  countries  in  order  to  discover  what  are  the 
fundamental  reasons  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  such  a  dis- 
parity of  view.  Obviously  the  chief  cause,  for  the  type  of  educa- 
tion which  is  found  in  England,  and  which  is  so  static  in  its  social 
effects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  settled  state  of  the  population.  There 
is  no  great  alien  body  which  needs  assimilation,  the  people  them- 
selves did  not  demand  a  higher  education.  In  the  end  even  the 
common  people  have  that  type  of  educational  system  for  which 
they  ask;  the  separation  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion with  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  former  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
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is  due  to  lack  of  ambition  and  zeal  for  education  exhibited  by  the 
lower  classes.  It  is  too  big  a  task  in  a  short  paper  to  trace  this  lack 
of  ambition  to  its  economic  and  social  causes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  among  the  professional  and  upper  classes  nothing  is  so 
much  respected  as  education ;  to  have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
is  the  hallmark  of  social  respectability,  while  to  have  attained  high 
honors  is  the  hallmark  of  intellectual  attainment.  As  long  as 
these  two  extreme  class  views  hold  the  field,  no  bridge  can  be  made 
between  elementary  and  higher  education.  A  democratic  system 
of  education  can  only  rest  upon  a  wide  foundation  of  social  equal- 
ity, based  on  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  intercommunication  of 
groups. 

There  is  a  second  cause  which  lies  not  in  the  temperament  of  the 
people  but  rather  in  the  geograj)hical  limitations  of  the  country. 
In  America  oue  is  constantly  face  to  face  with  the  problems  at- 
tending an  opening  up  of  new  territory.  Expansion,  in  its  initial 
stages,  always  calls  for  a  supply  of  intellectual  mediocrit)\  In 
England  there  is  no  such  demand :  by  long  tradition  those  to  whom 
she  entrusts  her  public  affairs  are  men  of  high  academic  training 
and  broad  culture. 

It  must  not  appear  from  this  paper  that  the  final  decision  is  one 
in  favor  of  the  highly  selective  influence  of  European  education. 
Its  defects  are  patent ;  as  the  demand  of  democracy  quickened  by 
the  war  becomes  more  rationalized,  it  will  insist  on  an  education 
suited  to  those  who  never  intend  passing  to  the  universities.  "No 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  waste  of  intellectual  energy  on  the 
part  of  95  per  cent,  of  English  school  boys  can  be  optimistic,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  intellectual  products  of  its  best  minds.  Even 
intellectual  productivity  can  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price. 

Thus  while  England  has  much  to  learn  from  us  with  regard  to 
the  democratization  of  education,  some  of  her  methods  are  of  in- 
terest to  those  concerned  with  the  university  education  of  this 
c>ountry,  for  it  is  on  the  university  proper  that  American  scholar- 
ship and  scientific  progress  must  depend.  Statistics  must  cease 
to  be  our  gods ;  the  graduate  department  of  our  universities  must 
attract  a  smaller  and  more  selected  group,  and  its  miethod  of  in- 
struction must  cease  to  be  that  of  a  school.    In  no  country  has  the 
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university  been  so  responsive  to  the  needs  of  tlie  changing  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  necessary  as  a  correction  to  this  radicalism  to  bear 
in  mind  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  uni- 
versity:— the  production  of  a  small  body  of  original  investigators 
and  highly  trained  experts,  who  are  to  advance  knowledge  and 
meet  the  crises  of  our  national  and  international  life. 

Sunmiarising  we  may  say  that  the  English  system  of  the  past  was 
designed  and  to  a  large  extent  is  still  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  intellectual  productivity;  if  this  is  the  m^in  function 
of  the  higher  educational  movement,  then  England  is  set  in  the 
right  direction.  But  if  the  function  of  the  university  is  to  equip  a 
comparatively  large  group  of  superior  men  with  an  education 
which  will  enable  them  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the 
world  politic,  then  this  country  is  the  more  fortunate  in  its  system. 
Perhaps  each  aim  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  country  in  question,  but  it  would  appear  that,  in  the 
United  States,  the  advantages  of  both  systems  might  well  be  com- 
bined by  more  attention  to  those  of  marked  intellectual  calibre. 


Standards  By  Which  School  Boards 
May  Judge  Applicants 

Tloyd  R.  Babber,  TnoKNToisr,  Idaho. 

t" ""° """'fEFORE  taking  up  a  discussion  of  the  characteristics 

I  T|^  I  which  make  aj^plicants  desirable  or  undesirable  to 
I  Ij  I  school  boards,  and  which  I  here  choose  to  call  stand- 
I  I    ards,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage  that  "All  rain 

^jnniiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiE^  signs  fail  in  dry  weather."  So  these  so-called  stand- 
I  I   ards  are  not  inf  allible,  but  they  are  true  in  a  large 

i  i  majority  of  cases,  therefore  I  believe  they  are  truly 

*""• °""""»"*  standards  of  reasonably  accurate  judgment. 

If  an  apology  be  needed  for  the  writing  of  this  article  it  m^j 
be  found  in  this:  When  I  submitted  a  former  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  !Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans, 
"Qualities  in  Teachers  that  School  Boards  Pay  For,"  to  the  sec- 
retary of  our  school  board  for  criticism,  he  said : 

"ISTow  if  you  will  write  another  article  telling  members  of  school 
boards  how  to  select  teachers  you  will  do  us  a  sure  enough  service." 

The  present  article  aims  at  answering,  in  as  concise  a  manner 
as  I  am  capable  of,  the  problem  stated  in  the  secretary's  suggestion. 

There  are,  as  all  know,  two  methods  of  making  application  for 
a  teaching  position ;  viz,  in  person  and  by  letter.  The  latter  method 
is  at  best  an  unsatisfactory  way,  but  since  teachers  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  spare  either  the  time  or  the  money  to  appear  in  person  before 
school  authorities,  especially  when  the  desired  location  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  away,  the  latter  method  must  continue  in  use  in 
a  great  many  instances.  First,  however,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  dase 
of  the  applicant  who  appears  in  person. 

Trustees  are  only  human  in  spite  of  the  belief  we  teachers  some- 
times have  that  often  they  are  inhuman.  Therefore,  the  person- 
ality of  the  applicant  is,  and  should  be,  the  first  point  of  considera- 
tion. Since  personality  is  the  sum-  total  of  certain  personal  traits, 
mannerisms  and  accomplishments,  I  shall  outline  a  few  of  the 
prominent  considerations  in  detail. 
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One  of  the  first  points  of  consideration  by  tlie  school  board  is 
the  disposition,  or  apparent  nature,  of  the  applicant.  The  per- 
sonal bearing  of  the  candidate  should  be  frank,  pleasant  and  court- 
eous. Those  who  are  secretive,  glum  and  reticent  and  those  who 
are  over  confident,  forward  and  "mouthy"  are  alike  to  be  rejected 
without  serious  consideration;  the  candidate  who  has  an  agree- 
able manner;  who  radiates  an  air  of  sincerity  and  reasonable 
aggressiveness;  who  has  confidence  without  braggadocio;  who  is 
modest  without  timidity;  that  one  is  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation. 

After  the  personal  appearance  and  manner  of  making  applica- 
tion have  been  noted,  the  school  officers  should  then  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  following  points,  which  I  have  not  sought  to  arrange  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  but  merely  at  random  as  they  sug- 
gested themselves. 

(1).  Education.  Examine  the  certificate  or  diploma  of  the  ap- 
plicant. Ascertain  whether  he  or  she  has  the  necessary  credentials 
to  legally  fill  the  position  aspired  to,  or  whether,  if  no  authority 
is  held  at  the  time  just  what  the  probability  is  that  the  candidate 
will  be  able  to  qualify.  Find  out  where  applicant's  education  was 
obtained,  time  spent  in  acqiTiring  it,  etc.  And  here  let  me  say  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  pass  judgment  that  the  truly  educated 
person  is  seldom  the  one  who  voluntarily  airs  such  culture  for  the 
benefit  of  the  electors.  The  one  who  is  really  educated  usually 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  mere  fact  that  one  is  an  applicant 
for  a  certain  position  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  scholastic  fitness. 

^(2).  Experience.  This  is  an  asset  undoubtedly  in  a  majority 
of  cases.  But  boards  should  proceed  with  caution  and  not  employ 
one  person  on  the  ground  of  experience  and  turn  dowm  another  for 
the  lack  of  it  unless  other  factors  favor  the  employment  of  the  ex- 
perienced teacher  in  preference  to  the  other  one  who  is  only  an 
aspirant  to  that  dignity.  The  principal  point  is  this :  Was  the  work 
of  the  experienced  teacher  satisfactory  in  former  positions  ?  This 
can  usually  be  ascertained  without  any  vast  amount  of  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  board.  If  the  work  of  the  experienced  teacher  was 
not  satisfactory  in  former  periods  of  service  it  will  likely  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  employ  the  inexperienced  candidate  if  he  or  she 
gives  favorable  promise  of  doing  good  work. 
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(3).  Health.  This  is  truly  a  vital  matter.  jSTo  teacher  who 
suffers  habitual  ill  health  is  fitted  to  be  the  associate  and  director 
of  developing  minds  and  bodies.  Kot  only  is  there  sometimes 
danger  of  infection,  but  the  unhealthy  teacher  is  often  nervous, 
peevish  and  impatient  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  will  con- 
tribute a  general  atmosphere  of  restlessness  in  the  school  room,  a 
dislike  for  school,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  often  the  uncon- 
scious adoption  by  the  pupil  of  the  nervous  "tics"  or  habits  of  the 
teacher. 

(4).  Character.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  vital  point 
for  the  consideration  of  the  emj^loying  body.  Usually  the  candi- 
date bears  references  from  former  employers  and  acquaintances. 
These  references  are  to  be  accepted  with  caution  for  reasons  which 
I  will  later  state.  By  far  the  better  course  is  to  consult  with  school 
officers  previously  employing  the  applicant,  or,  if  the  applicant  is 
inexperienced,  with  the  faculty  of  the  school  last  attended.  Every 
teacher  leaves  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  student  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  impression  shall  be  of  the 
right  kind,  aiding  in  the  development  of  such  cardinal  virtues  as 
honesty,  courage,  tenacity  and  industry.  I  have  personally  known 
persons  who  passed  as  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  who  were 
utterly  lacking  in  the  force  of  character  necessary  to  develop  a 
high  type  of  citizenship  in  their  pupils.  It  is  usually  easy  to  com- 
municate with  some  one  who  can  be  trusted  to  give  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  applicant,  by  letter  if  time  permit, 
otherwise  by  long  distance  or  by  telegraph. 

Other  points  which  I  can  only  indicate  here  but  which  are  worth 
careful  study  are  sociability,  tact,  courtesy,  aggressiveness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  others  of  varying  importance. 

Let  me  once  more  emphasize  the  fact  that  school  boards,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  should  never  waste  time  considering 
either  the  applicant  who  comes  boldly  demanding  a  position  and 
blatantly  advertising  himself  or  herself  as  a  paragon  of  teaching, 
or  the  one  who  comes  cringingly  and  apologetically,  begging  the 
position  as  a  sort  of  favor.  Consider  rather  the  candidate  who  looks 
you  squarely  and  frankly  in  the  eye  and  whose  presence  seems  to 
say  by  that  subtle  something  which  we  may  define  as  a  general  air 
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of  fitness,  that  tlie  applicant  expects  to  be  judged  solely  by  tbe  abil- 
ity to  "deliver  the  goods,"  as  American  slang  so  forcefully  puts  it. 
For,  after  all,  the  matter  of  selecting  a  teacher  is  purely  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  and  the  key  word  should  be  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  other  big  business,  namely,  efficiency. 

I  shall  now  take  up  briefly  the  written  application.  Standards 
are  much  harder  to  apply  in  this  case,  for  there  is  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  living  presence  of  the  candidate. 

The  written  application  should  be  explicit,  concise,  informative, 
courteous,  as  brief  as  may  be  without  withholding  necessary  facts, 
and  formally  correct. 

Boards  of  education  and  other  persons  charged  mth  the  election 
of  teachers  should  rarely  waste  time  considering  ^vritten  applica- 
tions that  are  not  accompanied  by  photographs  of  the  candidat€s 
unless  there  is  a  mutual  acquaintance.  The  photograph,  in  the 
absence  of  the  applicant,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  examiner 
can  form  even  a  hazardous  guess  as  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  one  aspiring  to  election,  always  a  matter  of  importance, 
though,  unfortunately,  often  entirely  disregarded.  The  applica- 
tion should  also  be  accompanied  by  recommendations  or,  better 
yet,  by  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  in  a  position  to  give 
accurate  confidential  advice. 

As  stated  previously,  a  written  recommendation  by  a  person 
unknown  to  the  school  authorities  is  to  be  accepted  with  caution. 
There  are  at  least  two  perfectly  good  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  j^lace,  any  old  "Tom,  Dick  or  Harry"  can  get  one;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  likely  to  conceal  more  information  than  it  gives. 

As  an  illustration,  compare  these  two  examples  which  may  be 
accepted  as  t}^ical. 

Ellsworth,  Kan.,  June  8,  1914. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

This  will  introduce  Miss  .  .  .  ,  a  most  agreeable  young  lady  who 
desire  employment  as  a  teacher,  I  have  personally  known  her  for 
a  number  of  years.  She  has  taught  in  our  school  for  the  past  seven 
months. 

We  wish  her  success. 

Sincerely, 
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Fort  Worth,  Texas,  April  4,  1915. 
Mrs.  — — , 

Parma,  Idaho. 
Dear  Madam: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  application  of  Mr. 
■ who  is  a  candidate  for  a  position  in  your  school. 

I  have  personally  known  Mr. for  a  number  of 

years  and,  having  served  as  secretary  of  the  school  board  here  for 
the  past  dozen  years  and  in  that  capacity  having  concurred  in  his 
election  and  subsequent  re-elections  as  a  member  of  our  faculty, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  upon  him. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  him  as  a  capable  teacher,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  a  trustworthy  and  desirable  citizen.  He 
is  fully  capable  of  filling  with  satisfaction  any  position  in  the 
teaching  world  to  which  he  may  aspire. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  address  me  at  any  time  concerning 
him. 

Tours  truly. 


A  study  of  the  first  of  these  "recommendations"  shows  that  it  is 
really  not  a  recommendation  at  all  but  a  cleverly  worded  conceal- 
ment of  the  true  estimate  in  wl^ich  the  lady  is  held.  Such  a  non- 
committal affair  could  not  possible  be  construed  as  a  recommenda- 
tion in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  second,  however,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  approbation,  and 
on  the  face  of  it  the  vsrriter  is  evidenly  sincere  and  has  a  deep 
respect  for  the  ability  and  character  of  the  gentleman  recom- 
mended. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  giving  of  references  is  that  often 
a  school  board,  or  some  single  member  of  the  board,  or  a  principal 
or  superintendent  will  give  a  strong  recommendation  to  a  teacher 
whom  they  would  not  re-employ  under  any  circumstance.  This 
may  be  prompted  by  a  desire  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  teacher 
dismissed,  or  it  may  be  merely  indifference  as  to  who  suffers  in  the 
future  by  employing  the  one  unworthily  recommended.  Whatever 
the  reason,  it  is  time  to  introduce  a  more  honest  and  fair  system 
and  teachers  themselves  should  vehemently  insist  that  no  recom- 
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mendation  be  given  -unless  fairly  earned  by  honest  and  fruitful 
effort. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  all  who  bave  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  teachers  to  use  deliberation  and  judgment  in  selection.  Insist 
that  the  candidate  to  be  chosen  possess  a  character  of  unquestioned 
personal  integrity ;  a  righteousness  tempered  with  charity ;  a  cheer- 
fulness which  keeps  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turned  up ;  a  courage 
that  laughs  at  obstacles ;  a  resolution  which  will  not  accept  defeat ; 
an  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  and  interest  in  the  noble  profession 
of  teaching;  and  a  well  balanced  education  combined  with  a  lib- 
eral portion  of  common  sense.  And  let  me  say  that  a  good  measure 
of  common  sense  often  more  than  compensates  for  any  slight  de- 
ficiency in  book  learning. 

If  school  officers  will  see  to  it  that  these  great  fundamentals  be 
not  seriously  lacking  in  the  candidates  chosen  then  they  may  rea- 
sonably expect  the  school  so  guarded  to  be  elevated  by  the  quality 
of  service  rendered  by  the  teaching  body. 


Strawberries 

A  shrill  voiced  vender  of  the  street; 

"Strawberries !" 
A  push  cart  in  the -dust  and  heat, 
Burdened  horses,  hurrying  feet ; 

"Strawberries,  berries !" 
Crushed  and  stemless !  Are  they  to  eat  ? 
Bruised  and  bleeding  and  bitter  sweet? 

"Strawberries,  berries,  ripe  strawberries!" 

The  call  of  the  country;  roadsides,  rills, 

"Strawberries !" 
Gardens,  orchards,  valleys,  hills. 
Sunshine;  shadow,  if  sunshine  kills, 

"Strawberries,  berries !" 
\\Tiere  nesting  birds  their  secrets  keep 
Luscious,  dew  drenched  berries  peep 
From  tangled  grasses,  fresh  from  sleep 

"Strawberries,  berries,  ripe  strawberries!" 

Alas  a  vision,  flitting  fleet ; — 
Back  to  the  vender,  back  to  the  street; 
Back  to  the  dust  and  the  fever-heat 
And  the  bleeding  berries,  bitter  sweet. 

"Strawberries,  berries,  ripe  strawberries!" 

x\lda  Dorothea  Leaw. 


The  Separation  of  Composition  and  Literature 

Anna   E.    Harris,   Huntington   High    School,   Huntington, 

West  Virginia 

t""""""'"""""""'tF  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end  and  of  the  dis- 
i  ^^  I  cussions  on  the  subject  of  English — many  and  va- 
1  ^B  I  ried  as  they  are — there  seems  to  be  only  a  begin- 
I  I   ning.     Some  one  has  described  the  difficulties  of  the 

^jiiiiiniiiiiDiiiiiidiiiic^  teacher  of  English  as  akin  to  those  of  the  repair 
I  I    man  in  the  garage.      How  much  easier  to  work 

i  I   in  a  factory  as  does  the  teacher  of  science  or  of  Latin 

*"""" °""""""'*  than  to  be  the  repair  man  to  whose  garage  come  the 

students  of  English  with  needs  and  previous  attainments  as  various 
as  those  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Hudson,  the  Ford  and  the  Packard. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  development  of  secondary  schools 
in  America  shows  us  the  reasons  for  our  former  courses  in  English 
and  the  crying  need  for  changes  in  the  course  to  meet  the  modern 
conditions  and  the  new  aims  and  ideals  in  the  present  day  High 
School.  So  long  as  the  Latin  schools  and,  in  turn,  the  academies 
and  the  High  Schools  were  only  feeders  for  colleges  they  needed 
only  such  courses  as  the  colleges  demanded.  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics were  deemed  necessary  and  the  assumption  was  then  that 
the  mother  tongue  should  be  learned  without  study  or  training. 
Eor  many  years  aristocracy  and  theocracy  dominated  both  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools.  Students  were  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry and  for  the  other  so-called  lelamed  professions.  But  in  our 
democratic  twentieth  century  the  modem  high  school,  the  great 
people's  college,  prepares  its  students  for  business  and  social 
efficiency  and  in  this  preparation  nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  power  of  self-expression.  The  study  of  the  vernacular, 
the  training  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  of  supreme  importance. 

While  many  texts  were  written  in  Latin,  that  language  was  im- 
portant and  was  studied  instead  of  English.  Wlien  English  train- 
ing was  begun  the  aim  was  at  first  to  teach  only  grammatical  cor- 
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rectness  and  accuracy — tliis  was  the  time  of  Lindley  Murray  and 
^oah  Webster.  A  half  century  later  came  a  time  of  emphasis  upon 
rhetorical  study,  after  1874,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard 
entrance  examinations.  A  little  later  came  a  third  ideal,  that  of 
appreciation  of  literature  and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
teachers  of  English  have  followed  more  or  less  slavishly  the  out- 
lines of  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  English. 

A  glance  only  in  retrospect  at  some  of  the  texts  in  rhetoric 
studied  by  ourselves  a  generation  ago  shows  us  clearly  the  excel- 
lencies and  the  faults  of  that  period  of  English  teaching.  The  lim- 
its of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  a  discussion  of  these,  but  alas ! 
we  still  occasionally  see  classes  where  the  pupils  are  groping 
through  a  rhetorical  fog  and  drifting  drearily  against  lectures  on 
style  and  literary  appreciation  which  they  can  in  no  way  connect 
with  their  life  in  school  or  in  the  world  at  large.  They  may  ac- 
quire a  disgusting  parrot-like  culture  or  they  may  grow  so  weary 
of  the  teacher  who  welcomes  punctuation  marks  and  paragrlaph 
indention  more  than  she  welcomes  ideas — that  they  resemble  the 
boy  who  said,  "I  never  see  Miss  Blank  without  thinking  of  a 
comma." 

Eor  a  long  time  the  cry  has  been  in  both  the  high  school  and 
college  that  the  pupil  has  no  ideas,  that  we  must  give  him  litera- 
ture to  furnish  ideias  and  models  for  composition  work.  With  what 
results  has  this  attempt  been  met?  In  some  instances  the  ideas 
have  been  found  and  the  resulting  themes  have  been  good,  but  more 
often,  by  far,  the  outcome  has  been  only  to  dissociate  from  real 
life  both  the  literature  and  the  composition.  We  cannot  teach  our 
boys  and  girls  to  write  novels,  poetry  and  literary  appreciations. 
We  fail  to  make  literary  writers  and  we  fail  to  teach  practical 
English  expression.  The  other  departments  complain  that  the 
students  cannot  read  with  understanding — cannot  formulate  the 
facts  gleaned  from  the  text  in  science,  history,  etc. — so  as  to  recite 
in  clear,  accurate  sentences — that  recitations  consist  often  of  mono- 
syllables, detached  phrases  and  sometimes  of  ungrammatical  sen- 
tences ;  colleges  complain  that  the  papers  written  in  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  lacking  in  form  and  content. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  Where  is  the  remedy  ?  On  no  other  subject 
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has  so  mucli  been  written,  in  no  other  department  have  teachers 
worked  more  untiringly  or  more  conscientiously  and  yet  nowhere 
have  results  fallen  so  far  short  of  the  teacher's  aims  and  ideals.  Xo 
teacher  of  English  feels  that  he  can  neglect  the  great  field  of  litera- 
ture, the  crying  need  for  replacing  the  Motion  Picture  magazine 
and  other  similar  forms  of  popular  fiction  with  something  higher 
in  its  appeal  and  permanent  in  its  value.  All  teachers  realize 
also  that  our  students  need  English  as  a  vehicle  for  self-expression. 

English  needs  not  to  be  separated  from  literature  but  to  be  con- 
nected with  every  subject  in  the  High  School!  The  pupils  need 
not  literature  to  furnish  ideas  but  a  command  of  clear,  concise 
English  to  express  the  multitude  of  ideas  that  they  have  on  perhaps 
every  subject  except  literature,  l^ever  accuse  the  modem  boy  of 
a  lack  of  ideas.  JSTature  abhors  a  vacuum  and  his  apparent  vacuity 
is  evident  only  when  he  is  expected  to  make  a  hothouse  of  his  young 
ideas  and  cull  nosegays  of  thought  and  emotion  from  fields  all  too 
recently  planted.  We  cannot  expect  the  freshman  to  produce  lit- 
erary masterpieces — finished  productions — even  though  we  have 
painstakingly  taught  him  several  classics  prescribed  for  college  en- 
trance examinations.  Do  we  expect  a  beginner  in  music  to  play 
a  Beethoven  sonata  because  he  has  studied  Beethoven's  life  and  had 
a  little  of  the  teacher's  understanding  of  the  musical  theme  ex- 
plained to  him  ?  Do  we  expect  our  beginners  in  the  drawing  class 
to  produce  or  to  reproduce  a  Corot  landscape  ?  The  borrowed  ideas 
with  which  the  poor  bewildered  child  struggles  to  fill  the  required 
number  of  pages  may  lead  him  only  to  a  habit  of  judicious  copy- 
ing and  piecing  together  of  facts  found  in  his  reference  books. 

1^0 !  his  reading,  to  be  valuable  to  him,  must  be  a  pleasure  and 
his  expression  must  be  very  nearly  connected  with  his  life  and  with 
the  surroundings  in  which  he  is  interested.  In  other  words  we 
must  train  him  for  life,  and  life  consists  of  the  practical  and  the 
cultural,  of  vocation  and  avocation.  We  must  train  him  to  be 
efficient  in  society  and  in  business  in  the  modem  world  and  we 
must  if  possible  prepare  some  pleasure  for  the  leisure  hours,  some 
comfort  for  the  lonely  and  quiet  hours  so  inevitable  in  every  life, 
yet  in  youth  so  seemingly  remote. 

Before  going  further  in  this  discussion,  let  us  take  an  inven- 
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tory.  At  present  in  the  Huntington  High  School — and  we  are, 
I  judge,  about  an  average  high  school — we  have  &  course  in  Eng- 
lish carefully  formed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Superintendent,  High 
School  Principal  and  the  English  department — according  to  their 
best  knowledge  and  judgment  at  the  time.  This  course  consists 
of  four  years  of  REQUIRED  English,  the  first  two  given  over  to 
composition  and  rhetoric  with  some  reading  of  the  simpler  classics 
and  a  review  of  the  grammar  and  composition  of  the  grades.  The 
remaining  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  and  the 
history  of  literature  including  the  college  entrance  requirements 
and  such  theme  work  on  the  classics  asi  the  individual  teacher  de- 
cides according  to  the  needs  of  the  classes  from  year  to  year. 

A  much  better  arrangement  would  be  two  required  parallel 
courses  during  the  first  two  years — one  in  composition  and  gram- 
mar, the  other  in  reading  and  literature.  These  might  be  taught 
by  the  same  teacher  or  by  different  teachers.  The  objection  to  the 
hardship  of  one  teacher  teaching  nothing  but  composition  c'an  be 
met  by  requiring  few  written  themes  and  constant  work  in  oral 
expression  upon  subjects  within  the  range  of  the  child's  experi- 
ence and  life — not  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  classics  read. 
Some  part  of  the  reading  may  be  used  occasionally  for  composi- 
tion work  just  as  some  part  of  the  science  or  history  lesson  would 
be  used,  but  not  more  than  that. 

In  the  third  and  fourth,  years  we  should  give  elective  courses, 
one  in  practical  business  English,  oral  and  written^  for  the  pupils 
taking  the  Commercial  and  Vocational  courses,  and  courses  in  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  for  those  preparing  for  College  or  Uni- 
versity, and  courses  in  appreciation  of  literature  for  those  who 
wish  a  broader  preparation  for  future  life.  I  should  encourage  all 
students  to  take  these  advanced  courses.  And  in  all  composition 
courses,  we  should  as  far  as  possible,  secure  the  co-operation  of 
every  teacher  in  the  high  school. 

You  ask,  "Is  this  radical  ?  Is  it  possible  ?"  I  answer  "N'o"  to 
the  former  question  and  '^'Yes"  to  the  latter.  This  separation  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  use  in  all  our  cities.  Before  1910 
Detroit  adopted  a  course  such  as  this. 

Throughout  the  western  states  both  in  High  School  and  College 
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composition  and  literature  are  taught  separately.  The  two  depart- 
ments are  different  and  under  different  heads.  And  as  for  co-oper- 
ation of  the  other  departments,  we  have  authority  of  unquestioned 
merit.  Prof.  Babbitt  of  Chicago,  in  writing  of  "What  the  Schools 
Teach  and  Fail  to  Teach"  says  that  all  composition  work  is  too 
much  isolated.  He  advocated  not  so  much  the  uniting  of  composi- 
tion with  literature  as  the  uniting  of  composition  work  with  every 
other  subject.  He  says  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  training  in  Eng- 
lish composition  expression  in  the  High  Schools  should  be  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  the  oral  and  written  work  in  the  other 
subjects.  Over-specialization  of  our  teachers  is  to  blame  for  this 
lack  of  co-operation  as  it  is  for  many  of  the  mistakes  in  the  High 
School.  The  English  department  has  endeavored  too  long  to  make 
writers,  the  Science  department  to  make  scientists,  whereas  both 
:should  endeavor  to  make  and  to  train  men  and  women.  Pupils 
who  express  themselves  well  in  the  English  classes  fail  to  do  so  in 
■other  classes ;  some  teachers  overlook  this  while  others,  instead  of 
seeing  their  own  responsibility  merely  criticize  the  English  depart- 
ment and  it  seems  sometimes  that  unless  all  departments  teach 
English  it  is  well  nigh  useless  for  any  to  teach  it.  Ultimately,  this 
problem  of  co-operation  is  one  for  the  Principal  and  Superintend- 
ent to  solve.  It  is  a  question  of  economy  in  the  school  administra- 
tration.  Prof.  Hosic  in  his  paper  before  the  1^.  E.  A.  discusses 
this  problem  fully.  Indeed  our  N".  E.  A.  and  English  Council 
reports  for  the  past  few  years  are  so  teeming  with  every  phase  of 
the  great  problem  of  English  teaching  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  disgressions  from  the  limits  of  the  present  paper. 

But,  Fellow  English  Teachers,  if  we  study  our  boys  and  girls  as 
they  come  to  us  every  day — if  we  follow  the  careers  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  a  few  years  ago  were  our  boys  and  girls^  we 
may  see  our  own  mistakes  land  realize  that  some  of  our  most  care- 
fully done  and  conscientiously  planned  teaching  went  wide  of  the 
mark  and  that  some  of  our  boys  who  today  are  leaders  in  different 
occupations,  are  speaking  in  the  various  labor  and  political  organ- 
izations, are  effective,  are  leaders,  not  because  they  studied  the 
literature  that  we  so  enjoyed  ourselves  and  longed  to  impart  to 
them  but  because  thev  learned  to  think  and  have  found  means  to 
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express  their  ideas.  We  shall  notice  also  that  the  young  maids  and 
matrons,  yesterday  our  girls,  today  our  fellow- workers  in  school, 
church,  and  club  meetings,  are  using  the  oral  English  of  which 
we  gave  them  all  too  little — more  than  they  are  needing  the  fine  lit- 
erary appreciations  that  we  once  so  earnestly  strove  to  impart. 

A  small  per  cent,  of  our  high  school  pupils  enter  college;  a 
smaller  per  cent,  become  authors  of  more  than  a  few  letters  and 
Woman's  Club  papers.  The  great  majority  are  busy  people  in  a 
busy  world — needing  persuasion  and  argument  in  salesmanship, 
direct  business  English  in  letters  and  reports,  needing  in  every 
walk  of  life,  English  that  appeals  and  gets  results.  Is  it  not  our 
responsibility  to  make  this  possible  for  them  ? 

In  reorganizing  the  High  School  course  in  English,  we  realize 
our  past  mistakes,  yet  "this  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone."  I  would  not  deprive  the  students  of  the 
college  preparatory  course  of  the  joy  of  learning  to  know  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  great  bards,  neither  would  I  deprive  my  most 
troublesome  and  careless  boy  of  the  knowledge  or  the  command  of 
oral  expression  that  means  for  him  leadership  and  power. 

And  furthermore,  I  should  no  longer  speak  of  an  English 
course.  Why  not  have  a  course  in  literature  and  one  in  composi- 
tion? Literature  includes,  or  should  include  more  than  the  writ- 
ings of  the  English  and  American  authors.  The  myths,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  the  Bible  stories  are  a  very  splendid  part  of  our 
literary  heritage.  In  the  literature  course  we  train  the  pupil 
to  read  and  listen ;  in  the  composition  course  we  train  him  to  think 
and  write.  In  other  words  we  wish  him  to  be  able  to  make  other 
people  understand  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  what  he  thinks, 
feels  and  wills  and  to  be  able  with  equal  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  enter  into  their  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires.  Is  this 
an  unattainable  ideal  ?  Are  we  not  sometimes  too  easily  satisfied 
if  when  he  has  graduated,  he  can  write  a  good  letter  and  likes  to 
read  a  good  book  ?  Can  we  not  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  the 
practical  life  and  at  the  same  time  fit  them  for  the  finest  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  fine  art  of  living?  A  stupenduous  task  surely,  and 
one  calling  not  for  technical  specialists  in  English  with  intensive 
training.    Since  English  expression  is  connected  with  every  subject 
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in  the  High  School,  since  literature  and  composition  to  be  worth 
anything'  must  be  effective  in  both  the  cultural  and  the  social  func- 
tion of  literature  and  also  in  the  training  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, the  teachers  of  these  subjects  need  to  be  men  and  women  of 
broad  general  education,  exhaustive  experience,  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  curriculum  and  many  active  human  interests — ^need  to 
be  broad  minded,  big-hearted  and  whole-souled. 

By  separating  composition  and  literature  into  two  departments, 
by  emphasizing  oral  as  well  as  written  expression,  by  uniting  Eng- 
lish expression  with  every  department  of  the  school,  by  sympa- 
thetic, tactful  co-operation  with  all  the  teachers  in  the  school,  by 
learning  greater  sympathy  with  our  pupils,  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  their  needs,  by  becoming  ourselves  bigger,  broader  and 
better  men  and  women  because  of  the  great  responsibility  laid 
upon  us,  may  we  not  make  our  dreams  come  true  ? 


CLASSIC  SONNETS 
The  Greek  Honeysuckle 

A  beauteous  border,  the  Anthemion, 

Decks  many  a  stately  temple  of  the  world. 

Oh,  flower  that  thy  blooming  vines  unfurled 
By  the  Aegean,  scenting,  years  agone, 
With  thine  uplifted  kylixes  the  dawn ! 

How  little  dreamed  men  that  Love's  miracle. 

Breathing  through  art,  would  set  thy  honeyed  cell  ' 
Immortalized  in  architectural  stone ! 

Yet.  Life  with  which  those  rudest  tempests  toyed 
Till  thou  of  all  thy  fruitfulness  seemed  shorn, — 

Born    but    to    breathe    and    perish, — 't    was    not    so ! 
While  goddess  Flora  smiled  above  o'erjoyed, 
Through  the  Greek  sculptoe  was  thy. soul  reborn, — 

They  gave  us  the  Anthemion  ablow! 

Helen  Gary  Ghadwick. 


The  Aim  of  Science 

Holland  Meeeitt  Shelves,  Ph.  D., 

Head  of  Depaetment  of  Psychology  and  Education, 

State  ISToemal  School,  Keaeney,  IsTebe. 

f """" °"' '«|iIAT  is  the  scientist  trying  to  do  ?  What  is  he  making 

I  ^  ^  T  I  SO  much  fuss  about  now-a-days  ?  Everybody  hears 
I  Vlf  i  about  the  scientist  and  about  science,  and  most  of 
I  I   us  have  been  forced  to  give  ear  to  him,  but  what  is 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiHiii c$  lie  trying  to  do  ?  What  is  his  Aim,  Purpose,  or  Goal  ? 

I  i   Does  he  have  a  work  that  no  one  else  is  to  accom- 

I  I   plish,    or    is   he  merely    exaggerating   his    own  im- 

*""' >"°'"""""«*  portance? 

These  are  questions  of  moment,  for  everybody  has  been  forced  to 
listen  and  now  it  is  time  we  were  being  told  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  scientist  is  on  the  alert  today.  He  is  ambitious  to  do  gi-eat 
things.  Indeed  he  is  so  alert  that  there  is  danger  in  thinking  him 
either  over  wise  or  a  fool.  But  we  like  energy  and  ambition  when 
it  does  not  interfere  with  our  personal  prejudices  or  long  standing 
traditions.  The  scientist  is  gaining  attention  because  he  is  really 
found  to  have  a  message.  We  can  look  on  every  hand  and  see  the 
wonders  of  his  works,  but  do  we  really  understand  what  his  aim  is  ? 

It  might  be  said  that  in  general  he  has  two  aims,  theoretical  and 
practical,  but  this  would  not  do  full  justice  to  him.  We  want  to 
know  more  in  detail  what  he  would  accomplish  in  life.  Indeed  the 
foregoing  statement  would  likely  be  very  misleading,  for  generally 
the  sciences  have  developed  rather  far  before  any  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  their  practical  usefulness  in  solving  the  problems  of 
life. 

Science  aims  at  a  careful,  descriptive,  and  explanatory  account 
of  experience.  Observation  is  the  scientist's  first  task.  He  must 
carefully  observe,  record  and  verify  by  repeated  observation  and 
experiment  the  data  he  collects.  He  gets  all  his  facts  from  the  realm 
of  human  experience,  forcing  none  of  it  in  from  another  world  for- 
eign to  our  own.  Science  starts  with  facts  of  experience  and  ends 
with  a  complete    descriptive    and   explanatory    account  of    these. 
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In  the  case  of  applied  science  we  go  a  step  further  and  show  how 
the  laws  and  generalizations  of  science  are  to  be  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  life ;  in  other  words,  how  these  laws  can  be 
made  useful  in  modifying  our  future,  or  in  controlling  our 
experience. 

The  factor  of  careful  observation  is  so  important  that  we  are 
scarcely  liable  to  overestimate  it.  There  are  so  many  of  us  who 
have  eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not,  brains  and  mind  and 
think  not.  We  are  in  need  of  greater  observation  and  attention 
to  the  world  about  us,  to  the  facts  of  our  experience.  We  make  our 
o^^^l  world  by  attending  to  that  which  we  will,  or  to  that  in  which 
we  are  interested,  says  James.  But  so  miany  of  us  will  do  little 
and  are  interested  in  such  a  small  way,  that  we  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  world  we  do  make.  Closer  observation,  greater 
attention,  and  a  habit  of  carefully  recording  and  verifying  our  ex- 
perience would  result  in  making  a  more  habitable  world  for  most 
of  us.  Let  him  who  thinks  otherwise  try  it  consistently  for  a 
time  and  see  the  new  meaning  that  life  takes  on  as  a  result. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  observe  and  record  the  data  of  our 
experience,  we  nmst  classify  and  correlate  them  as  well.  To  merely 
observe  and  record  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  deeper  likenesses,  and  to 
aid  in  making  our  world  disconnected  and  uninhabitable,  even  for 
the  most  religious  of  us.  All  unity  is  lost  in  isolation  of  facts  from 
one  another.  One  fact  does  not  stand  alone.  In  reality  a  fact  of 
experience  is  a  rather  arbitrary  thing  and  amounts  to  a  certain 
dependable  unit  of  experience.  Of  course  there  is  a  deeper  mean- 
ing of  a  fact  of  experience,  the  inner  meaning  of  this  fact  or  idea, 
but  this  is  not  the  stage  of  our  enquiry  to  unearth  metaphysical 
prolilems,  and  especially  since  science  has  no  stock  in  this  kind  of 
business. 

Facts  are  merely  units  of  experience  conceived  as  objective  and 
belonging  to  a  time  and  space  world.  They  are\  in  this  sense  not 
metaphysical  realities,  whatever  sort  of  reality  we  may  decide  to 
attribute  to  them.  So  disregarding  metaphysical  difficulties  we 
may  here  safely  say,  that  for  science  a  fact  entirely  isolated  from 
all  other  facts  has  no  meaning  or  value,  and  no  existence.  Facts 
are  significant  only  in  so  far  as  they  point  to  a  larger  unity,  a 
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wider  scope  of  relation.  Science,  then,  must  not  only  observe,  but 
correlate  and  classify  its  facts  on  the  grounds  of  their  likeness  or 
similarity.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  facts  may  lead  to  general- 
izations, and  laws. 

The  scientist  must  also  describe  his  facts  as  well  as  observe, 
classify,  'and  correlate  them.  That  is,  he  must  make  his  facts  un- 
derstandable. They  must  not  be  confused  with  others  but  have  a 
character  of  their  own.  Facts  have  an  identity  for  the  scientist 
which  is  not  lost  by  being  merged  in  the  whole,  but  they  do  gain 
greater  significance  when  so  related.  In  description  we  do  not  go 
beyond  the  pointing  out  of  likenesses  and  differences  between  facts 
and  showing  their  relation  to  a  larger  group  of  facts. 

Another  aim  of  science  is  to  explain  the  facts.  Aud  this  it  does 
by  showing  their  relation  not  to  other  facts  but  to  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, which  are  based  upon  facts  similar  to  the  ones  to  be  ex- 
plained. We  mean  nothing  more  by  scientific  explanation  than 
that  of  showing  that  this  particular  fact  of  experience  falls  under 
such  and  such  a  law  of  experience  already  determined  scientific- 
ally, that  is,  through  the  procedure  already  described.  Explana- 
tion is  thus  the  process  of  showing  how  a  fragment  or  element 
of  our  experience  is  related  to  a  larger  group  of  experiences. 
In  other  words,  by  explanation  we  mean  simply  pointing 
out  the  general  law  under  which  a  given  fact  of  experience 
falls.  There  is  no  attempt  in  this  process  of  scientific  explana- 
tion to  go  beyond  the  actual  time  and  space  relationships  in  which, 
as  elements  of  experience,  they  are  found.  That  is,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  scientist  to  give  the  absolute  meaning  of 
■experience,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  He  is  satisfied  to  live  and 
think  in  a  world  of  time  and  space.  He  does  not  even  try  so  long 
as  he  is  true  to  his  calling  to  transcend  these  temponal  and  spatial 
boundaries  of  the  world  of  fact.  He  is  not  concerned  with  the 
deeper  meaning  and  relation  of  facts  in  a  world  to  which  the  phil- 
osopher ascribes  reality  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  The  world  for 
the  scientist  is  the  same  time  and  space  world  as  for  common  sense. 
But  of  course  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a  sci- 
entist may  not  also  take  the  view  of  common  sense,  or  the  phil- 
osopher too,  but  he  must  be  careful  and  not  mix  these  paints  of 
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view,  when  he  is  trying  to  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  world. 

The  scientist  works  in  both  the  mental  and  physical  fields  and 
so  has  to  explain  how  both  sets  of  facts  are  related,  each  in  its  own 
way.  Whether  the  facts  be  material  or  mental — and  for  science 
facts  are  both  material  and  mental  despite  their  metaphysical  "unity 
in  a  larger  system  of  realities — they  must  be  explained.  And  ex- 
planation everywhere  means  pointing  out  the  relation  between  the 
particular  and  the  general,  the  fact  and  the  law  that  throws  light 
on  it  from  above.  Just  now  there  is  started  in  my  mind  a  new  set 
of  ideas  aroused  by  that  ubiquitous  and  joy-bringing  invention, 
the  graphophone.  This  is  the  mental  fact.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  lies  in  pointing  out  how  these  ideas  are  related,  or  asso- 
ciated, and  this  is  done  by  pointing  out  the  relation  of  the 
physical  processes  which  accompany  them.  The  law  here  in  opera- 
tion is  that  of  psychophysical  piarallelism,  which  points  out  the 
larger  relations  between  body  and  mind.  Laws  of  lesser  generality 
are  operative  too,  but  my  point  here  is  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
explanation  in  a  general  way. 

The  highest  stage  of  purely  theoretical  science  is  reached  when 
the  facts  are  so  grouped  and  related  as  to  lead  to  generalizations 
and  laws,  or  principles.  Explanation  assumes  that  the  stage  of 
law  and  principle  formation  has  been  reached.  Often  the  law  or 
principle  is  assumed  rather  than  proved  to  form  a  starting  point. 
In  this  case  the  generalization  is  called  a  postulate,  or  an  hypo- 
thesis, and  must  later  be  supported  by  fact  before  it  can  stand  as  a 
law,  or  principle.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  hypothesis  is  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  being  supported  on  the  basis  of 
fact  or  evidence.  In  which  case  it  is  said  not  to  be  logically  sup- 
ported. In  a  metaphysical  sense  such  an  hyjx)thesis  would  not  be 
true  or  real,  and  ethically  it  would  be  unjustified  on  the  grounds 
that  it  did  not  accord  with  the  nature  of  goodness. 

The  fact  of  the  certainty  of  the  law  is  then  a  very  important 
matter  for  the  scientist.  He  must  use  all  precaution  in  getting, 
classifying,  and  explaining  his  facts,  and  to  this  end  his  general- 
izations and  laws  must  be  well  founded  on  fact,  and  constantly 
verified  by  experience,  and  always  pliable  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
wider  statement  of  fact.     A  principle  and  a  law  differ  in  that  the 
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laAV  may  be  disproved  bj  the  fact,  but  the  principle  does  not  stand 
in  such  a  rel'ation  of  dependence  on  fact.  The  principle  must  ac- 
cord with  a  larger  system  of  reality  and  to  do  so  may  often  give 
evidence  of  contradiction  with  fact. 

It  is  not  until  the  method  of  science  becomes  inductive  that  any 
very  substantial  progress  in  science  is  made  possible.  But  since 
Bacon's  time  this  method  has  yielded  many  wonderful  results  and 
many  of  them  in  the  form  of  laws  and  principles. 

But  the  gTeatest  gain  was  not  made  when  the  scientist  discov- 
ered his  many  laws  and  princij^les.  It  was  not  until  the  practical 
motive  began  to  operate  that  he  could  either  prove  the  worth  of  his 
theories,  or  himself,  to  the  world.  He  has  now  justified  himself 
in  the  world  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  We  see  on  every  hand 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  scientist.  We  can  no  longer 
look  upon  the  scientist  as  an  imposter,  or  as  a  mere  disturber  of 
our  long  standing  religious  beliefs.  His  work  is  greatly  needed  and 
his  point  of  view  cannot  be  ignored.  It  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs.  Indeed  we  shall  see  that  the 
world  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  must  start  with  the  world  the 
scientist  has  evolved.  ]^owhere  can  we  afford  to  neglect  the  great 
accomplishments  of  science. 

The  greatest  contributions  of  science  have  so  far  been  made  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  the  field  in  which  our  life  is 
perhaps  best  refiected  today.  As  instances  of  progress  in  these  ma  • 
terial  ways  let  us  mention  the  ''Seven  Wonders"  of  American  in- 
dustry. I  mention  first  the  Panama  Canal,  that  greatest  feat  of 
American  engineering.  ISTo  less  gTeat  in  their  own  way  are  the  New 
York  railway  terminal ;  the  J^ew  York  Canal ;  internal  waterways 
and  irrigation  projects;  the  subway  and  the  skyscrapers  of  Xew 
York.  (I  am  indebted  to  Harrington  Emerson  for  the  ''seven 
wonders"  above  mentioned.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  once  theoretical  sciences  of  physics 
and  mathematics  have  become  preeminently  practical.  The  same 
is  true  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences.  But  theory  will  continue, 
and  it  nmst  precede  practice  by  a  good  many  furlongs.  To  be  sure 
the  practice  aids  theory,  and  makes  it  both  more  certain  and 
more  valuable.     Theory  and  practice  tend  to  support  each  other. 
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They  may  cripple  each  other.  All  depends  on  the  kind  of  theory, 
and  how  it  is  related  to  the  facts  of  experience.  There  is  no  con- 
flict between  theory  that  grows  out  of  experience  and  practice 
itself.  It  is  through  theory  that  practice  becomes  enlightened  and 
sees  where  it  is  headed.  Theory  is  the  reflector  that  throws  light 
and  significance  on  the  facts  of  experience,  and  it  is  the  projector 
that  lightens  up  the  way  ahead  so  that  experience  comes  to  have  a 
meaning. 

The  aim  of  science  is,  then,  to  render  a  complete  and  accurate 
descriptive  account  of  our  human  experience.  This  account  is 
limited  in  its  scope  and  value  in  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  either 
complete  or  final.  The  scientist  aims  at  a  purely  descriptive  and 
■explanatory  account  of  the  world.  He  starts  with  the  world  of 
fact,  and  from  these  he  works  up  to  laws  and  principles,  which 
are  later  applied  in  the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  life. 

But  a  mere  descriptive  and  explanatory  account  of  experience 
ialls  short  of  giving  to  life  any  meaning  or  real  significance.  It 
is  not  facts  that  give  life  its  meaning,  nor  is  any  greater  meaning 
attached  to  laws  and  principles,  for  they  are  only  generalizations, 
or  statements  of  the  way  that  certain  groups  of  facts  work  under 
certain  specified  conditions.  But  all  this  account  is  external  and 
■the  deeper  meaning  of  the  facts  is  not  revealed  by  any  such 
account. 

It  would  be  difficult  metaphysically  to  see  how  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  world  and  experience  could  reveal  life  as  having  a 
meaning  and  a  purpose,  if  the  facts,  which  are  the  data  of  experi- 
ence, have  no  such  meaning  envolved  in  themselves.  Merely  tie- 
ing  together  meaningless  fragments  of  life  does  not  give  us  a  way 
of  viewing  life  as  purposeful.  Science  is  no  less  Valuable  because 
it  does  not  give  the  deeper  meaning  of  life.  This  is  not  its  business. 
Indeed  the  progress  and  hope  of  science  rest  in  just  this  impartial 
and  descriptive  account  of  experience.  The  field  of  science  is  the 
field  of  the  "is."  Science  starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws  and 
principles  governing  these  facts  in  a  time  and  space  world.  It 
cannot  go  further  than  this  and  remain  true  to  its  purpose.  Science 
has  often  proved  ti^aitor  to  its  real  purpose  and  has  mixed  two 
3)oints  of  view,  the  descriptive  and  the  normative,  but  by  common 
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consent  aud  agreement  the  scientist  has  come  to  take  within  his  field 
only  facts  and  to  hand  them  back  to  the  world  as  facts,  not  isolated 
and  unrelated,  but  as  united  in  most  interesting  ways.  He  gives 
the  facts  back  to  society  purified  and  renovated  of  most  of  the 
crudeness  which  they  possessed  when  delivered  by  common  sense. 

If  we  are  to  get  a  full  account  of  our  experience,  what  is  needed 
more  than  common  sense  and  science?  The  answer  is — philosophy. 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  do  just  what  a  great  many  people 
still  try  to  force  science  to  do,  and  that  is  to  show  the  meaning 
and  value  of  life.  This,  science  can  never  do,  any  more  than  phil- 
osophy can  rest  satisfied  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  world. 
It  is  one  thing  to  describe  and  explain;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  interpret  and  show  the  meaning  and  value  of  our  experience 
for  life  as  a  whole.  Science  developes  the  one  point  of  view  and 
philosophy  the  other.  They  are  not  essentially  different  in  their 
aims.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  science  leaves  the  world 
as  described  and  related  phenomena,  while  philosophy  begins  with 
the  conclusion  of  science  as  its  data  and  passes  on  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  experience  by  showing  the  meaning  of  all  this  for  life. 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  the  aim  of  science.  Science  by  observa- 
tion, correlation  and  classification  of  the  factsi  of  experience  aims 
to  render  a  complete  and  descriptive  and  explanatory  ac- 
count of  the  world  of  human  experience.  The  account  is  descrip- 
tive rather  than  normative,  for  the  reason  that  the  conclusions 
relate  to  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  life  we  must  turn  to  philosophy  also,  which  considers 
the  aims,  purposes  and  values  of  human  life. 
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HINTS  ANB  SUGGESTIONS. 

Lilian  L.  Steoebe,  Ph.  D.,  Vassae  College, 
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f """" ° '"""I  HE  demands  on  the  professional  education  of  mod- 

I  rwn  I  ern  language  teachers  in  this  country  have  increased 
ill  tremendously  within  the  last  ten  or  fififteen  years. 
I  I    Not  only  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  foreign  lan- 

|]i iiiiDiiiiiimiiit|    guage  is  demanded,  but  sound,  first-hand  informa- 

I  I    tion  about  the  country  itself  is  a  prerequisite  for 

I  i    effective  teaching.    But  little  has  been  done  to  giva 

students  and  prospective  teachers  who  specialize  m 
Erench,  German,  Spanish,  or  any  other  language,  definite  instruc- 
tion in  the  geography,  the  history,  the  political  institutions,  the 
educational  system  and  the  social  and  intellectual  activities  of 
the  foreign  country.  In  consequence,  high  school  teachers  are 
greatly  handicapped  in  their  work.  So  perhaps  a  few  hints  as 
to  how  to  acquire  such  knowledge  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  them. 
A  great  number  of  teachers  attend  summer  schools  in  order  to  gain 
just  such  information,  and  it  is  there  especially  that  they  find  out 
that  in  order  to  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  the  foreign  country 
a  few  weeks  of  work  in  summer  is  not  sufficient,  and  they  feel  the 
need  of  continuing  such  work  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  which  must  be  considered 
if  teachers  are  to  gain  definite  results  from  reading  and  studying 
on  these  lines.  Eirst  of  all  teachers  must  have  access  to  the 
original  sources  of  information  and  they  must  not  study  their 
subject  from  compilations  in  the  English  language.  The  books 
must  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  country  they  describe,  as 
teachers  must  keep  up  and  improve' their  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language,  and  constant  reading  of  foreign  books  is  the  best,  and 
sometimes  the  only  way,  of  doing  it.  Most  teachers  have  read  a 
few  books  about  the  foreign  country  in  the  English  language,  for 
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instance,  the  books  in  the  collection,  "Our  European  ISTeighbors," 
edited  bj  H.  W.  Dawson.  Some  of  those  books,  however,  are 
most  superficial  and  misleading.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
books  should  be  well  selected,  so  that  teachers  can  gain  reliable 
knowledge  and  information  from  them.  They  must  be  of  a  kind 
which  can  be  understood  by  the  general  reader ;  they  must  not  be 
too  technical  and  they  must  not  be  too  long  and  difficult,  as  a  high 
school  teacher  is  not,  probably,  a  specialist  in  history  or  geogTaphy 
or  art  or  any  other  subject,  but  is  studying  these  subjects  t> 
acquire  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  foreign  country.  Books 
on  geography,  architecture  and  art  should  be  well  illustrated ;  the 
things  he  reads  about  should  be  before  his  eyes  continually,  other- 
wise the  reading  about  pictures  or  buildings  or  landscapes  is  of 
little  value. 

Of  the  diiferent  aspects  of  the  foreign  country,  geography  and 
history  are  the  most  important  and  should  be  taken  up  first. 
Geography  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and  includes  the 
relation  of  physical  features  to  living  things,  to  industry,  agri- 
culture, etc.  Following  these  subjects  one  might  spend  some  time 
in  the  study  of  the  constitution,  government,  administration  and 
political  life  of  the  country  in  question,  its  school  system,  its  uni- 
versities, its  art,  newspapers,  periodicals,  daily  life,  etc.  Such 
study  cannot  be  done  without  a  liberal  supply  of  books,  charts, 
pictures  and  other  equipment.  The  greatest  help  toward  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  any  of  the  subjects  under  consideration  is  a  good 
encyclopedia.  For  French  the  new  Larousse  in  eight  volumes  is 
very  satisfactory,  (l^ouveau  Larousse  Illustre,  Directeur  Claude 
Auge,  Librairie,  Larousse,  Paris.)  For  Spanish  the  "Enciclo- 
pedia  Universale  Ulustrada  Europeo-Americano"  (Jose  Espasa, 
Barcelona)  seems  best  for  our  purposes..  For  German  there  are 
the  two  "Grosses  Konversations-Lexikon,"  by  Brockhaus  and  by 
Meyer.  The  same  editors  have  also  issued  a  smaller  edition  of 
their  encyclopedia  in  two  and  three  volumes,  which  are  sufiicient 
for  a  general  orientation.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
either  in  French  or  in  Spanish,  anything  so  good  and  condensed 
as  these  short  encyclopedias. 

These  large  encyclopedias  are  expensive  and  few  teachers  are 
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able  to  buy  many  expensive  books.  However,  sometimes  the  school 
is  willing  to  buy  books  whicb  will  help  toward  the  efficiency  of 
their  teaching  force,  and  in  many  jilaces  the  public  library  is  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  as  to  what  books  to  buy.  Many  librarians 
spend  large  sums  on  reading  material  in  foreign  languages  for  the 
foreign-born  population  and  would  be  willing  to  spend  some  money 
on  books  which  teachers  would  like  to  have.  Of  course,  every 
modem  language  teacher  ought  to  own  a  reference  library  in  the 
language  he  is  teaching,  and  a  few  dollars  spent  every  year  for 
the  accumulation  of  such  a  library  are  an  excellent  investment. 
Teachers  might  buy  books  together  and  form  a  little  study  club 
for  one  evening  a  week,  discuss  what  they  have  read,  and  give 
reports  on  the  different  phases  of  the  subject.  The  reading  should 
be  well  planned  and  the  discussion  should  be  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  a  larger  city  a  teacher  can  often  be  found  who  has 
done  considerable  work  along  this  line  and  who  could  conduct 
such  a  course,  plan  the  choice  of  material  for  the  reports  and  also 
make  a  few  necessary  corrections  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  language. 

The  first  subject  to  be  taken  up  is  geography,  and  the  first  step 
is  a  close  study  of  the  map ;  of  the  boundaries,  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  cities,  etc.  After  this,  economic  facts  might  be  studied, 
for  instance,  the  agTicultural  products,  the  mineral  wealth,  the 
location  of  industries,  the  most  important  railroad  connections, 
etc.  Excellent  suggestions  for  that  kind  of  work  will  be  found 
for  French  in  the  booklet,  "The  Roofed  Square  Paris  Method,'' 
and  for  German  in  "A  Sketch  Map  of  Germany."  Both  pam- 
phlets are  published  by  the  Cramer  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse, 
^.  Y.  There  is  no  such  book  available  just  now  for  Spain  and 
South  America,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  follow  the  suggestions  in 
those  pamphlets  in  connection  with  the  study  of  other  countries. 
Good  material  for  the  study  of  South  America  will  be  found  in 
the  monthly  bulletins  of  the  Pan-iVmerican  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  bulletin  is  published  in  a  Spanish  edition,  and  is 
splendidly  illustrated  and  devoted  to  the  progTess  and  development 
of  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the  two  Americas. 

For  France  plenty  of  interesting  information  will  be  found  in 
^'La  France,  Geographic  Illustree"  (Collection  Larousse),  and  foi* 
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German  in  A.  Sach,  "Die  Deutsclie  Heimat"  (Waisenhaus,  Halle). 
It  is  important  that  teacliers  should  be  familiar  with  the  old  prov- 
inces and  divisions.  In  French,  Picardy,  E"ormandj,  Brittany; 
in  Spanish,  Andalusia,  Castile,  Aragon,  the  Basque  Provinces,  are 
terms  used  constantly  in  history  and  in  daily  life.  In  connection 
with  these  old  provinces  students  might  devote  some  time  to  the 
study  of  peasant  costumes  and  peasant  houses.  Another  interest- 
ing chapter  is  the  development  of  the  Burgen  and  chateaux  from 
the  strongly  fortified  mediaeval  castles  to  the  more  comfortable 
residences  of  the  nobility  in  later  times.  There  is  a  charming 
book  of  illustrations,  "Deutsche  Burgen  und  feste  Schlosser" 
(Leipzig,  Langewiesche),  out  of  which  the  most  characteristic 
ones  could  be  chosen  and  studied.  In  French  some  time  might 
well  be  spent  on  the  chateaux  region. 

The  study  of  geography  is  closely  related  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory. In  order  to  understand  a  foreign  country  teachers  must 
know  the  main  points  of  the  historical  development  and  have  a 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods,  especially 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  to  study  first  one  of  the  little  manuals  used  in  the  schools  abroad. 
For  French,  Ernest  Lavisse,  "La  deuxieme  annee  d'histoire  de 
France"  ^(Librairie  A.  Colin,  Paris),  can  be  recommended  highly. 
For  Spanish,  Altamira  y  Crevea,  "Historia  de  la  civilisacione 
espanola"  (Heredos  de  Juan  Gill,  Barcelona),  will  be  found  satis- 
factory. After  having  gained  a  general  view  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment, some  chapters  about  the  most  important  periods  in  the 
larger  historical  works  may  be  read.  For  French,  the  following 
books  can  be  recommended:  Ernest  Lavisse,  "Cours  d'histoire  da 
France,"  2  vols.  (Librairie  Armand  Colin,  Paris)  ;  Albert  Malet, 
"JSTouveau  Cour  d'histoire  de  France,"  2  vols.  Both  these  books 
are  used  a  great  deal  in  the  French  licees  and  colleges.  Another 
very  readable  history  with  good  illustrations  is  V.  Duruy,  "His- 
toire  de  France,"  2  vols. 

In  Spanish,  E.  Altamira  y  Crevea,  "Historia  de  Espana  y  de 
la  Civilisacion  Espanola"  (Heredos  de  Juan  Gill,  Barcelona), 
contains  the  best  material,  not  only  for  history,  but  for  the  general 
development  of  Spanish  civilization.     Unfortunately  the  book  does 
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not  deal  witK  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
a  short  manual  of  the  history  of  Latin  America  in  the  Spanish 
language.  N"©  short  and  clear  compendium  has  been  written  so 
far,  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one.  Brice's  "Observa- 
tions and  Impressions  of  South  America"  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  there  are  separate  works  aJ)out  the  history  of 
the  different  republics,  but  they  are  all  too  detailed  for  our  pur- 
pose. However,  the  short  address  of  the  Bolivian  minister,  Cal- 
deron,  can  be  highly  recommended.  Calderon,  Ignacio,  "Bolivia," 
(Address  delivered  by  the  Bolivian  minister  under  the  auspices 
of  the  IsTational  Geographic  Society,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  printed 
in  Spanish  and  English,  London,  1907).  In  not  more  than  twenty 
pages  Calderon  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  Bolivia.  It  is  very  well  put  together  and  will  be 
found  useful  reading.  The  address  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
in  form  and  contents  for  reports  and  talks  on  the  other  South 
American  states. 

The  constitution  and  administration  of  a  country  is  a  subject 
closely  related  to  its  history.  Very  short  but  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory outlines  about  the  constitutions  of  Germany,  France  and 
Spain  can  be  found  in  the  valuable  little  books,  "German  Daily 
Life,"  "French  Daily  Life,"  "Spanish  Daily  Life"  (N'ewson's 
Modern  Language  Series,  ISTew  York). 

Around  these  old  castles  the  cities  began  to  grow,  and  the  study 
oi  the  foreign  cities,  old  and  new,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  geography.  For  each  city  a  few  well  chosen  pictures  and 
photographs  must  be  on  hand.  To  understand  and  describe  a 
foreign  city  well  some  knowledge  of  architecture  will  be  found  a 
great  help.  A  rapid  general  survey  of  the  development  of  French 
architecture  might  be  shown  by  the  abbey  churches  of  Mont  St. 
Michel  and  St.  Etienne  and  the  cathedral  of  Avignon  as  the  oldest 
forms.  Then  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  and  Chartres,  or  ITotre 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  the  churches  of  St. 
Ouen  and  St.  Maclou  at  Eouen  might  give  an  understanding 
of  the  wonderful  French  Gothic,  in  its  development  from  the  early 
to  the  rayonnant  and  flamboyant  period.  The  Tuileries,  the 
Luxembourg,  the  town  hall  at  Lyons,  show  the  Kenaissance  archi- 
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tecture.  The  classical  revival  produces  buildings  like  the  Arc  do 
Triomphe,  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  and  the  Madelaine,  in  Paris.  In 
the  same  way,  before  studying  the  cities  of  Spain,  one  ought  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the  Alhambra  of 
Granada  and  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  as  representative  monuments 
of  the  Moorish  style.  The  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  of  Burgos,  of 
Seville,  show  the  best  that  Gothic  art  has  produced  in  Spain.  The 
work  of  the  early  renaissance  and  plasteresque  periods  of  orna- 
mentation can  best  be  studied  in  the  city  hall  of  Seville,  the 
Alcazar  of  Toledo,  and  particularly  the  facade  of  the  university 
of  Salamanca.  Oi  the  late  renaissance  and  the  stem  Herera 
style  the  Escurial  is  typical. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  waste  of  time  to  study  in  detail  some  of 
those  old  cities  which  have  preserved  their  mediaeval  character- 
istics. Those  old  cities,  with  their  moats,  walls,  gates,  fortifica- 
tions, and  narrow,  winding  streets,  are  beloved  by  artists  and 
poets,  by  historians  and  simple  tourists,  and  in  each  country  there 
are  a  few  which  still  convey  to  the  student  the  idea  of  what  a 
mediaeval  city  really  looked  like.  In  France  one  imght  choose 
either  Carcasonne,  Aigues-Mortes  or  Avignon ;  in  Germany,  Koth- 
enbnrg,  in  Bavaria,  preserves  the  charm  of  the  middle  ages  better 
than  any  other  city.  In  Spain,  Toledo  has  kept  its  city  walls,  old 
houses  and  narrow  streets.  Illustrated  books  on  those  cities  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  The  French  collection,  "Les  ^dlles  d'art 
celebres,"  and  "Petites  monographies  des  grandes  edifices  de  la 
France,"  both  edited  by  Henri  Laurens,  Paris,  give  good  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions.  Eothenburg  has  a  beautifully  illustrated 
monograph  by  Toni  Bogner  (Miinchen,  Piper).  Among  the 
charming  little  Spanish  books  of  the  collection,  "El  arte  en  Es- 
pana,"  good  pictures  and  good  Spanish  introductions  can  be  found 
about  La  catedral  de  Burgos,  La  casa  del  Greco,  Real  palacio  de 
Madrid,  etc.  The  great  temptation  is  to  use  books  written  in 
the  English  language,  because  these  books  happen  to  be  well  illus- 
trated ;  but  it  is  necessary  and  well  worth  while  to  find  and  pro- 
cure books  in  the  foreign  language. 

Certainly  teachers  ought  to  have  a  general  idea  about  the  organ- 
ization of  schools  and  universities  in  the  foreign  country.     The 
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Frencli  system  of  education  is  absolntelj  centralized,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  its  underlying  principles.  In 
Germany  each  state  has  its  own  educational  system,  but  there  is 
little  difference  among  them,  and  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  a 
German  educational  system.  Both  in  France  and  Germany  each 
of  tht  higher  grades  of  schools  issues  every  year  circulars  under 
different  names  which  contain  the  course  of  study,  the  daily  pro- 
gram, name  and  rank  of  teachers,  the  distribution  of  class  work,. 
and  many  other  interesting  details.  Such  pamphlets  can  easily  be- 
procured  and  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
for  anybody  who  would  understand  the  general  system. 

Another  important  subject  is  art.  This  study  of  art  does  not 
mean  theoretical  investigations  into  the  principles  of  artistic  repro- 
duction, but  it  means  for  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  a 
knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  a  limited  number  of  works,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  each  of  the  most  important  artists.  As 
an  outline  and  for  reference  purposes  the  collection  of  general 
histories  of  art  published  by  Scribner  can  be  highly  recommended. 
They  deal  not  only  with  the  art  of  painting,  but  also  with  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  other  minor  arts.  It  is  important  to  study 
some  individual  artists  thoroughly,  and  there  are  plenty  of  inex- 
pensive and  charming  books  to  be  found.  For  Spain  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  collection  "El  Arte  en  Espana"  (Edicion 
Thomas,  Barcelona).  For  France,  "Les  Grands  Artistes"  (Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Paris),  and  for  Germany,  "Kiinstler  Mono- 
graphien"  (Yelhagen  &  Klasing,  Leipzig),  will  be  found  very 
stimulating. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which  might  be  taken  up,  and 
planning  out  in  detail  such  a  course  of  study  would  fill  a  book. 
Let  me  only  mention,  last  not  least,  the  newspapers  of  the  foreign 
country.  To  anybody  who  has  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
history,  geography  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  country,  the 
reading  of  newspapers  will  give  a  real  insight  into  the  political 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  foreign  nation.  Le  Temps,  Le  Figaro, 
Le  Matin,  for  France ;  El  N'acional,  El  Correa,  El  Espaiiol,  for 
Spain ;  La  ISTacion  of  Buenos  Aires,  El  Mercurio  of  Chili,  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  a  modern  language  teacher. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Apropos  to  the  movement  for  better  salaries  for  teachers  comes  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  new  effort  on  the  teachers'  part  to 
make  their  work  of  more  value  to  their  employers.  There  is  danger 
lest  the  discussion  of  the  wage  question  should  divert  attention  too 
much  to  the  compensation  side  and  obscure  the  necessary  concomitant 
circumstance  that  a  teacher's  pay  must  be  "for  services  rendered."  It 
must  be  a  quid  pro  quo  or  it  will  still  be  a  bad  bargain,  no  matter 
what  changes  may  be  made  in  the  wage  schedule. 

A\Tien  a  teacher  "gets  a  raise"  it  is  a  very  good  time  to  ask  what 
return  is  he  or  she  making  for  what  is  received.  We  dislike  to  say 
it —  for  we  have  on  the  whole  a  very  exalted  conception  of  the  value, 
worthiness,  and  devotion  of  the  average  teacher  to  her  work — but  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  some  teachers  who  are  more  interested  in  "hold- 
ing down"  than  in  holding  up  their  jobs.  There  are  teachers — as  their 
are  individuals  in  other  callings — who  think  that  the  world  (meaning 
in  the  teachers'  case  the  city  or  town  where  they  teach)  owes  them  a 
living,  irrespective  of  any  real  fitness  on  their  part  to  teach,  any  per- 
sonal conception  of  the  higher  things  involved  in  teaching,  any  worth- 
while influence  which  they  may  be  able  to  exert  upon  the  physical, 
mental  or  spiritual  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Have  they  not  been  for  a 
year  or  two  to  the  Normal  School,  and  received  their  diplomas  ?  Have 
they  not  been  duly  elected  and  appointed  to  teach?  Are  they  not  in 
their  places  day  by  day  when  the  bell  rings,  though  goodness  knows 
they  would  rather  be  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  places  which 
they  can  think  of?  We  all  know  of  this  type  of  teacher.  She  is  a 
problem !  Perhaps  there  is  no  greater,  or  at  least  more  practically  dif- 
ficult problem  to  handle  in  the  whole  round  of  the  Superintendent's, 
or  the  School  Committee's  duties,  than  she.  The  problem  is  a  matter 
of  consequence  to  the  parents  also,  if  they  are  thoughtful  and  take 
cognizance  of  their  children's  progress  or  retardation  as  they  are 
passing  through  the  public  school  course.  One  year  under  such  a 
teacher  may  set  back  a  given  pupil  one  or  more  years  in  the  comple- 
tion of  his  course,  when  the  fault  is  in  no  wise  his  but  is  chargeable 
wholly  to  an  incompetent,  untactful,  superficial,  or  absolutely  vicious 
teacher.  Yet  parents  usually  shrink  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  inter- 
ference, which  they  know  will  mean  trouble  and  notoriety.  The  Su- 
perintendent and  the  Committee  also  are  all  too  apt  to  endure  the 
situation,  instead  of  curing  it  by  heroic  action. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  and  to  say  most  heartily  that  the  situation 
described  is  exceptional.     We  admire  the  genuine  consecration  of  the 
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vast  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers.  We  have  for  years  written 
and  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  We  believe  in  them,  admire  them  and 
are  grateful  to  them  for  what  they  have  done  for  ourselves,  for  their 
country  and  for  the  world.  But  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  of  the  present,  and  the  good  of  the  schools,  we 
suggest  that  they  think  seriously,  soberly,  conscientiously  of  the  "for 
service  rendered"  clause  on  their  pay  envelopes  as  well  as  of  the  fig- 
ures which  define  the  amount  contained  therein;  and  that  they  strive 
earnestly  to  maintain  a  proper  proportionate  balance  between  the 
two. 


The  April  ''Bulletin  to  the  Schools"  published  and  sent  out  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  contains  an  account  of  some  re- 
markable instances  of  thrift  in  both  city  and  country  schools.  Here 
are  a  few  samples  relating  to  Thrift  Stamps : 

School  52,  Buffalo,  has  a  registration  of  1212  pupils  and  sold  $14,- 
854.50  last  year.  Principal  C.  N.  Millard  says,  "We  continue  to  com- 
bat gum-chewing,  candy  buying,  and  too  much  indulgence  in  moving 
picture  shows  by  urging  children  who  have  money  to  buy  stamps,  and 
thus  save  for  the  future." 

Central  High  School  of  Syracuse  has  1500  pupils  registered  and 
sold  $102,356.64.  Principal  Charles  E.  Harper  says:  "We  attained 
this  record  by  aiming  for  100  per  cent,  school  in  the  ownership  of 
thrift  stamps  and  later  for  100  per  cent,  ownership  of  war-savings 
stamps  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  and  teacher,  competition  between 
roll-call  rooms  over  the  greatest  per  capita  ownership  of  stamps. 
Later  in  the  year  we  determined  the  total  amount  it  was  possible  to 
reach  and  then  worked  for  it." 

Gertrude  M.  Wolfe,  teacher  of  a  rural  school  of  10  pupils  in  Ean- 
somville,  sold  $130  in  thrift  stamps  and  war-savings  stamps  last  year. 
She  remarks  that  all  the  stamps  were  purchased  by  the  pupils  with 
money  earned  by  them  by  working  on  farms  in  the  community,  sell- 
ing old  rubbers,  papers^  etc. 

M.  H.  Traphagen,  principal  of  Lincoln  School,  Mount  Vernon,  has 
636  pupils  and  sold  stamps  last  jear  amounting  to  $28,113.01.  "This 
record  was  attained  by  the  use  of  a  penny  savings  stamp  and  W.  S.  S. 
in  each  classroom,  competition  between  classes,  the  organization  of  a 
"limit  club/  and  the  excellent  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher." 

We  believe  that  such  examples  as  these  are  not  exceptional,  but  typi- 
cal. They  can  be  duplicated  all  over  the  United  States.  They  illus- 
trate the  value  of  the  American  public  school  system,  methods  and  re- 
sults :  and  go  far  in  answering  and  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
blatant  agitators,  socialists  and  Bolshevikists,  who  are  doing  their  best 
to  undermine  the  established  forms  of  Government. 
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SEX  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  Conference  of  Educators  in  January,  1919, 
representing  schools  and  colleges  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Whereas^  the  development  of  ideals  of  physical  fitness  is  essential 
to  the  better  conservation  of  national  vigor  and  must  include  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  facts  of  sex ;  and, 

Whereas^  extensive  inquiries  show  that  young  people  are  not  receiv- 
ing sex  information  from  wholesome  sources,  but  for  the  most  part 
from  companions,  and  that  the  results  of  this  information  are  gen- 
erally harmful;  and. 

Whereas^  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  of  sex  and  of  right 
ideals  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  fight  against 
venereal  diseases;  and, 

Whereas,  a  background  of  accurate  knowledge  and  reverent  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  essential  to  a  normal  interpretation  of  sex  jiroblems; 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved  that  sex  education  should  be  included  in 
the  high  school  programs  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  working  out 
the  place  of  sex  education  in  the  high  school  the  following  principles 
be  recognized : 

1.  That  sex  education  be  given  its  normal  place  in  relation  to 
physical  education,  biology,  physiology,  hygiene,  general  science,  and 
such  other  subjects  in  which  it  has  a  rational  place. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  such  essential  matters  as  reproduction 
in  a  few  typical  forms  of  plants  and  aninmls,  elementary  facts  con- 
cerning ductless  glands^  including  sex  glands,  the  true  significance  of 
physiological  changes  occurring  during  puberty  and  adolescence,  the 
main  facts  concerning  the  cause,  manner  of  spreading,  and  possible 
results  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  and  the  fundamental  facts  concern- 
ing heredity,  be  taught  during  the  first  year  of  high  school. 

3.  That  the  courses  in  physical  training,  biology,  physiology, 
hygiene,  or  general  science,  throughout  the  four  years  of  high  school, 
and  especially  during  the  last  three  years,  should  make  definite  pro- 
vision for  continuing  the  program. 

4.  That,  as  soon  as  properly  prepared  teachers  are  available,  a 
course  in  domestic  science  for  girls  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  year 
be  provided,  which  will  include  a  study  of  home  nursing  and  sanita- 
tion, maternity,  and  care  of  the  baby. 

5.  That,  as  soon  as  properly  prepared  teachers  are  available,  a 
corresponding  course  for  junior  or  senior  boys  be  provided. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
.schools  be  urged  to  prepare  teachers  who  will  be  equipped  to  present 
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the  facts  and  ideals  of  sex  in  their  relation  to  the  subjects  taught  in 
secondary  schools,  as  previously  outlined. 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  which  will : 

1.  Cooperate  with  other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  work  in  sex  education  effective,  and  which  will 

2.  Prepare  a  manual  to  assist  administrative  officials  and  teachers 
in  providing  for  courses  as  above  suggested. 


There  is  a  growing  apprehension  of  the  evils  that  menace  the  future 
£,nd  an  apparent  desire  to  avert  trouble  by  means  of  preventive 
measures.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  by  making  good  Ameri- 
cans of  all  of  the  Nation's  children,  the  alien  problem  of  the  future 
will  be  practically  solved. 

The  easiest  way  to  teach  American  ideals  and  loyalty  is  to  begin 
with  the  little  child;  therefore  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Kindergarten  Association,  working  together 
from  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  are  urging  the  imme- 
diate introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  all  public  schools  as  a 
vital  Americanizing  agency. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  Texas  and  California  are  conducting  in- 
tensive campaigns,  and  letters  from  persons  in  every  state  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  securing  this  educational  advantage  for  the 
children  of  their  communities. 


"Education,"  according  to  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  is  a  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race,  with  a  view  to 
realizing  one's  own  potentialities  and  to  assisting  in  carrying  forward 
that  complex  of  ideas,  acts,  and  institutions  which  we  call  civilization. 
Those  spiritual  possessions  may  be  variously  classified,  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  at  least  five-fold.  The  child  is  entitled  to  his  scientific  in- 
heritance, to  his  literary  inheritance,  to  his  aesthetic  inheritance,  to 
his  institutional  inheritance,  and  to  his  religious  inheritance.  With- 
out them  all  he  cannot  become  a  truly  educated  or  a  truly  cultivated 
man,  .   .  . 

Progress  based  upon  culture  is  surely  progress;  without  culture 
and  all  that  the  word  is  here  held  to  signify,  progress  is  only  an  empty 
word. 


Book   Reviews 


THE  SHORTEE  BIBLE.  The  Xew  Testament.  Translated  and  ar- 
rang-ed  by  Charles  Foster  Kent.  Collaborators :  Charles  C.  Toriey, 
Professor  in  Yale  University,  Henry  A.  Shei-man,  Department  of  Beligi- 
ous  Litera,ture,  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Frederick  Harris,  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  and  Ethel  Cutler,  Relig-ious 
Work  Secretary  of  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  Associations.  New 
York.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers.     Price   1.00,  net. 

The  w^orld  has  waited  long  for  this  "busy-man's  Bible" — for  this  vol- 
ume on  The  New  Testament  is  to  be  shortly  followed,  wre  understand, 
by  another  on  The  Old  Testament.  This  first  volume  in  less  than  three 
hundred  of  pages  printed  in  good  sized  type,  g-ives  in  narrative  form,  in 
"simple,  dignified,  modern  English,"  the  essence  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment. The  universal  significance  of  Jesus'  birth,  the  thrilling  incidents 
of  his  life,  the  great  outlines  of  his  teachings  about  God  and  man,  man 
and  society,  man  and  his  neighbor,  the  essentials  of  true  happiness  and 
prosperity ;  the  dramatic  and  significant  acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul's  jour- 
neyings  and  his  letters,  John's  gospel  and  his  revelations  in  regard  to 
the  future — all  are  told  in  a  simple,  straightfor^v^ard,  natural  way,  with- 
out confusing  repetitions.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel  and  as  reverent 
throughout  as  the  Prayer  book.  It  will  be  read  through  from  beginning 
to  end  by  most  of  those  who  open  it  at  all ;  but  it  is  so  clear  in  its  ar- 
rangement and  language  that  any  one  can  find  at  once  almost  anything 
he  wants  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  the  Apostles  on  almost  any  subject. 
It  is  distinctly  a  busy -man's  Bible  and  of  such  convenient,  compact  form 
that  it  can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket  to  be  read  upon  the  train  or  in  the 
summer  camp  or  wherever  the  busy  reader  may  chance  to  find  a  leisure 
moment.  What  a  boon  this  little  book  will  be  to  the  Sunday  School 
worker,  to  the  commercial  traveler,  to  the  soldier  and  sailor,  bringing-  to 
each  a  message  of  truth  and  of  life,  a  consolation  for  present  loneliness, 
hardship  or  grief,  a  promise  for  the  future !  What  a  lovely  Christmas 
present  for  an  absent  friend !  What  a  vade  mecum  for  a  beloved  son  or 
daughter !  The  authors  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  their  translation 
of  the  original  Greek  into  English  and  in  their  inclusions,  eliminations 
and  condensations.  Nothing  that  is  relevant  and  vital  seems  to  have  been 
left  out.  F.  H.  P. 

HUMAN  NATURE  AND  ITS  REMAKING.  By  William  E.  Hocking, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Harvard  University.  Yale  University  Press. 
Price  $3.00  net. 

It  would  take  a  whole  number  of  EDUCATION  adequately  to  re- 
view this  masterly  volume.  The  author  modestly  says  that  since  books- 
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are  no  longer  supposed  to  contain  final  truth  "no  book  need  to  apologize 
for  being  unripe."  He  adds  that  what  he  has  attempted  is,  "not  to  close 
discussion,  but  to  open  it."  His  work  is  "the  work  rather  of  the  quarry- 
man  with  his  blasting  powder  than  of  the  sculptor  with  his  chisel."  In 
these  expressions  the  reader  receives  an  impression  that  is  held,  as  he 
reads  this  book  through,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  With  schol- 
arly thoroughness  but  with  equal  carefulness  not  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  kno^\^l  fact  or  truth  the  author  discusses  man  and  his 
problems.  Human  character,  why  it  is  and  should  be  an  artificial  prod- 
uct, the  experience  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  the  social  sciences,  the 
changes  in  human  nature  which  are  possible  and  desirable,  the  natural 
man,  the  instincts,  the  conscience,  experience,  society,  laws,  education, 
the  right  of  rebellion,  punishment,  art  and  religion,  Christianity — all 
these  are  but  suggestions  of  the  subjects  discussed  with  wonderful  erudi- 
tion, insight,  sympathy,  and  logical  consistency.  Nowhere  dogmatic, 
always  groping  after  truth  and  clear  in  its  statement  when  found  as 
well  as  honest  in  confession  of  inability  to  find  or  state  the  final  truth 
when  that  does  not  appear,  the  author  carries  the  reader  forward  in  a 
fellowship  of  thinking  that  makes  one  conscious  of  new  strength  and 
new  insight  when  one  closes  the  volume'.  The  book  is  timely  in  view  of 
the  rejection  of  the  German  view  of  human  nature  and  life.  It  is  con- 
structive in  the  best  sense.  F.  H.  P. 

MODEEN  PUNCTUATION.  ITS  UTILITIES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 
By  George  Shummey,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  North  Carolina 
State  College.    Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  probably  the  most  serious  treatment  of  the  subject  of  punctu- 
ation that  has  appeared  in  America  to  date.  It  is  thoroughly  logical  and 
reflects  the  more  general  usage  as  shown  in  the  best  books  and  leading 
standard  periodicals  of  the  times.  Chapter  VIII,  upon  "The  Individual 
Structural  Points,  and  Points  in  Combination"  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  everyone  who  ever  writes  anything  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  AS  A  WAR-iSrUESERY.  Translated  from  the 
French.  By  V.  H.  Friedel.  Introduction  by  M.  E.  Sadler,  Litt.  D. 
Macmillan.     Price  $1.30. 

Gives  an  admirably  clear  conception  of  the  contribution  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  conditions  making  for  War,  in  the  German  nation  before  and 
during  the  recent  world  conflict.  Whoever  would  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  Germans  toward  the  war  before,  during  and  since  the  actual  fight- 
ing, would  do  w^ell  to  read  this  volume. 

THREE  YOUNG  CRUSOES.  Their  life  and  adventures  on  an  Island 
in  the  West  Indies.  By  William  A.  Murrill,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the  au- 
thor at  Bronxwood  Park,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.50. 
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A  good  story  which,  will  interest  the  average  boy  who  is  old  enough 
to  read ;  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  information,  and  inspiration,  is 
imparted  in  reference  to  faima,  flora,  human  life  and  customs — in  short 
most  everything  of  interest  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  volumes  in  the  School 
Efficiency  Series,  published  by  The  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

I.  COM]\IERCIAL  TESTS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM;  II.  RURAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL;  III.  PROBLEMS  IN 
STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FINANCE.  These  are  by  Sherwin  Cody,  Julius 
Bernhard  Asp  and  Julian  Edward  Butterworth,  respectively.  "Kraft" 
binding.     Price  99  cents  each. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS.  By  J.  Mace  Andtess. 
Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Child  Study,  Boston 
Normal  School.     Houghton  MifHin  Company.     Price  $1.60. 

An  adequate  treatment  of  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  true  education.  "Healthy  Children  are  the  Greatest  Wealth  of  the 
Nation,"  is  the  motto  under  the  frontis-piece.  "Wliy  Health  should  be  the 
First  Aim  of  the  School"  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter. 
While  dealing  especially  with  the  educational  phases  of  the 
subject  and  aiming  to  supply  teachers  with  information  and 
suggestion  to  aid  them  in  successfully  teaching  their  pupils  the 
principles  of  clean,  healthy  and  happy  living,  parents  and  the  general 
reader  may  find  much  interest  and  profit  in  these  carefully  worked  out 
and  attractively  illustrated  chapters.  The  author  is  an  educator  with 
a  more  than  local  reputation. 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  THE  WORLD  WAB.  By  Frederic 
A.  Ogg  and  Charles  A.  Beard.     The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  $2.50. 

The  world  war  is  shown,  in  this  comprehensive  volume,  to  have  been  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  two  great  schemes  of  government — 
autocracy  and  democracy.  The  author  thinks  that  while  autocracy  has 
fallen  for  the  time  being,  we  cannot  regard  the  victory  as  perma- 
nent until  we  have  brought  intelligence  and  sanity  into  the  great 
tasks  which  have  now  been  assumed  by  the  democratic  nations ;  and 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  people  to  manage  affairs.  The 
volume  "undertakes  to  show  what  the  heritage  and  genius  of  the  prin- 
cipal peoples  lately  engaged  in  the  World  War  have  meant  in  the  shap- 
ing of  contemporary  political  institutions  and  ideas. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  CITY  SCHOOL.  By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.80. 

The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  administering  educational 
affairs  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  school  problems.     As  Dis- 
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trict  Superintendent  in  New  York  City  he  saw  at  first-hand  most  of  the 
phases  of  City  School  supervision.  His  thoug-htful  presentation  of  the. 
underlying  principles  of  administration  in  their  relation  to  the  public, 
the  school  officials,  the  teachers,  the  pupils  and  the  state  and  nation, 
will  enable  all  readers  of  his  volume  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of 
the  task  of  supervising  a  city's  schools.  Those  who  aspire  to  secure  em- 
ployment of  this  Idnd — be  they  students  in  schools  of  education  or 
already  engaged  in  supervisory  Avork  in  smaller  towns,  will  find  these 
chapters  of  greatest  value  and  interest. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  In  three  volumes. 
By  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director;  H.  C.  Morrison,  W.  E.  MacCornack,  P.  B. 
Dresslar,  S.  O.  Hartwell,  E.  A.  Peterson,  George  A.  Mirick,  J.  F.  Bobbitt, 
William  S.  Gray,  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  A.  D.  Freeman, 
and  Harold  O.  Rugg.  (The  third  three  volumes  in  the  Educational  Sur- 
vey Series.)  Cloth  $2.25  per  volume.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  Xew  York,  Publishers. 

This  is  the  most  significant  and  important  of  the  many  surveys 
of  public  school  systems  undertaken  since  that  of  New  York  City  in 
1913.  This  is  particularly  true  for  both  size  and  importance  of  the 
school  system  survej^ed  and  for  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the 
work.  The  volume's  will  be  particularly  useful  to  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  every  up-to-date  school  teacher.  The  volumes  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Volume  I.,  Organization  and  Administration.  Volume  II.,  The  Work 
of  the  Schools.     Volume  III.,  Finance. 

EASY  SPANISH  READER.  By  Joel  Hatheway  (High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Boston,  Mass.)  and  Eduardo  Berge  Soler,  Instructor  in  Spanish  in 
the  same  school.     Macmillan.     Price   $1.10. 

Furnishes  a  large  amount  of  easy  reading  to  the  many  students 
of  Spanish  who  are  preparing  to  enter  commercial  life.  Such  books  are 
needed.  Such  studies  are  practical  and  essential,  in  view  of  the  large 
commerce  which  is  assured  between  North  American  and  South  American 
countries. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  SPiVNISH.  J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford,  Ph.  D. 
Macmillan.      Price   $1.20. 

Well  adapted  to  give  the  pupil  the  fundamental  principles  and  a  suffici- 
ent working  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  speak,  read  and  write  the 
language.  One  of  the  best  text  books,  covering  this  subject,  that  has 
come  to  our  notice. 

A  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PHYSICS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  To 
accompany  Lynde's  Physics  of  the  Household.  By  Carleton  John  Lynde, 
Ph.  D.     Macmillan.     Price   90  cents. 
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This  useful  handbook  explains  the  principles  of  levers,  weights  and 
measures,  heat,  electricity,  light,  sound,  etc.  as  these  bear  upon  house- 
hold usage  and  economics.  The  chapters  are  well  illustrated.  The  ex- 
periments impress  the  theoretical  and  practical  facts  upon  the  con- 
sciovisness  of  the  student  and  will  make  for  scientific  and  therefore  sat- 
isfactory housekeeping  and  homemaking. 

SCIENCE  OF  PLANT  LIFE.  A  High  School  Botany  Treating  of  the 
Plant  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Environment.  By  Edgar  Nelson  Transeau, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Ohio  State  University.  In  New  World  Science  Se- 
ries, edited  by  John  W.  Eitchie.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  ix._|_336  pages.  Price 
$1.48.     World  Book   Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

The  author  of  this  volume  believes  that  the  school's  work  in  botany 
should  have  in  view  a  practical  end  and  that  it  should  serve  as  a  basis  for 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  forestry.  This  conception  seems  propeT 
in  institutions  supported  by  the  state  and  having  in  mind  the  conunon 
good.  Every  citizen  should  have  at  his  command  just  such  knowledge 
as  is  contained  in  this  book.  It  is  an  excellent  text,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  high  school  principals. 

Periodical  Notes 

THE  OUTLOOK  for  April  2  has  a  remarkably  fine  group  picture  of 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  General  Foch,  Orlando,  and  Sonnino.  It  helps 
in  the  understanding  of  current  history  to  visualize  these  great  leaders. 

THE  AMEEICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY  for  March  contains  a 
sane  and  suggestive  discussion  by  Prof.  David  Snedden,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  on  the  "Probable  Economic  Future  of 
American  Women."  He  describes  the  conditions  which  presumably  should 
and  will  underlie  programs  of  vocational  education  for  girls  and  women. 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  contains  a  timely 
article  on  "The  Visibility  of  Airplanes,"  by  M.  Luckiesh.  Educators  will 
be  interested  in  the  illustrated  article  by  U.  Roy  Sewrey  in  IVIANUAL 
TRAINING  IVIAGAZINE  for  April,  on  "How  Rockford,  111.,  is  Meeting  the 
Industrial  Education  Problem."  GOOD  HEALTH  for  April  has  a  good 
article  by  Emma  Frances,  M.  S.,  on  "The  Value  of  Green  Foods." 

THE  CENTURY  FOR  IVIAY  will  make  the  readers'  hearts  burn  with 
the  joy  and  pride  of  victory  as  they  read  Col.  R.  H.  C.  Kelton's  personal 
testimony  about  "The  Miracle  of  Chateau-Thierry." 
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Peincipal  William  B.  Aspinwall,  Worcester  ISTormal 

School. 

f'"" ° "'""}HE    glaring    contrasts    in     educational     efficiency 

I  brought  to  light  by  the  application  of  the  selective 
I  draft  law  have  emphasized  as  never  before  the 
I    necessity  of  studying  the  opportunities  for  training 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiD iiiiiiic^    afforded  to  the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth.    With 

I  I    the  means  of  furnishing  good  schools  based  upon 

i  I    the  property  valuation  of  a  community,  the  larger 

"'° '"""       and  richer   districts  have  succeeded  in  providing 

the  best  educational  advantages  for  their  children,  while  others, 
whose  valuation  has  been  low,  have  been  obliged  to  deny  to  the 
■children  living  within  their  limits  the  advantages  necessary  to 
equip  them  for  successful  advancement  in  professional  and  indus- 
trial life.  Instead  of  the  modern  fireproof  school  buildings, 
equipped  with  up-to-date  furniture  and  apparatus,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  and  making  possible  their  natural  and  complete 
development  for  efficient  living,  and  instead  of  selected  profession- 
ally trained  and  well  paid  teachers,  such  as  are  commonly  found 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  less  favored  districts  have  still 
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to  content  themselves  with  inadequate,  unhygienic,  poorly  fur- 
nished and  often  most  unsuitable  school  buildings  that  have  done 
service  for  several  generations,  and  with  a  grade  of  teachers 
inferior  to  the  best  because  of  their  inability  to  provide  adequate 
salaries  and  attractive  living  and  teaching  conditions.  The  differ- 
ences are  so  great  that  one  is  fairly  amazed,  but  the  investigations 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  Education  tell  us  that  "the  valua- 
tion per  pupil"  in  the  three  hundred  fifty-four  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  varied  (on  April  1,  1917)  from  $107,380 
for  Gosnold  to  $1,854  for  Gay  Head;  and  the  "school  tax  per 
$1,000  valuation"  varied  from  35  cents  for  Peru  to  $11.42  for 
Abington. 

With  this  situation  existing  the  Commonwealth  appears  as  an 
aggregation  of  distinct  and  independent  communities,  instead  of 
a  unified  state  co-operating  for  the  welfare  of  all.  But  this  is 
not  the  desirable  educational  ideal  for  a  state.  The  interdepend- 
ence of  the  different  sections  is  so  close  and  vital  that  all  suffer 
if  any  are  handicapped  and  deprived  of  their  rightful  advantages. 
Only  a  negligible  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  community 
remain  to  live  out  their  lives  where  they  were  born  and  where 
they  received  their  early  schooling.  The  great  majority  go  out 
to  other  communities,  seeking  to  better  their  fortunes;  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  growing  population 
of  cities  and  industrial  centers.  How  direct  is  their  influence 
upon  the  welfare  and  standing  and  e&ciency  of  those  places  to 
which  they  go  ?  If  their  educational  equipment  is  poor,  the  cities 
evidently  suffer  accordingly.  But  if  the  ranks  of  commerce  and 
trade  are  recruited  from  those  who  are  highly  trained  and  well 
developed,  how  greatly  is  the  wealth  of  the  community  increased, 
how  effectively  are  the  vital  forces  of  citizenship  strengthened  T 
In  this  way  do  the  cities  draw  resources  for  growth  and  prosperity 
from  the  country,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  and  immediate 
importance  to  have  the  quality  of  these  resources  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. If  at  any  time  it  is  seen  that  this  quality  is  below  the 
standard  of  efficiency,  the  city  owes  it  to  itself  to  assist  in  raising 
the  standard.  If  this  means  aiding  the  districts  from  which  it 
draws  its  supply  of  young  workers  and  students,  so  that  they  may 
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properly  equip  them  for  life  before  they  go  out  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes, it  is  but  a  rational  way  of  investing  the  capital  of  the  city, 
based  upon  the  assurance  that  the  inevitable  prosperity  of  the  city 
depends  upon  it. 

But  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  one  of  the  rights  of  that  citizen- 
ship which  is  g-uaranteed  by  the  state  through  its  constitution.  All 
the  children  of  the  state  are  entitled  to  it,  as  truly  as  all  the  youth 
of  the  state  are  required  to  respond  to  its  call  for  defense  in  time 
of  war.  This  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  is  universally  ad- 
mitted and  freely  given,  and  the  conception  of  citizenship  now 
taught  in  the  public  schools,,  which  was  made  mandatory  last  year 
by  the  legislature,  has  no  other  basis  than  equality  of  right  and 
opportunity  with  full  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  and  privilege 
of  co-operation  for  the  welfare  both  of  the  community  and  of  the 
individual. 

It  seems  very  fitting,  then,  in  seeking  to  realize  these  ideals-  of 
citizenship,  that  we  should  aim  to  provide  an  equal  chance  for 
every  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  preparation  of  our  sol- 
diers for  war  made  us  see  the  need  for  better  physical  training,  for 
many,  too  many,  of  our  young  men,  recent  products  of  our  schools, 
were  found  to  be  unfit  for  military  service.  The  surprisingly 
large  numbers  of  the  foreign-born  who  could  not  read  nor  write 
the  English  language  made  it  clear  that  there  was  far  more  illiter- 
acy in  the  Commonwealth  than  we  had  supposed,  while  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  ideals  of  democracy  was  equally  lacking. 
As  for  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  we  came  to  have  a  new  judg- 
ment of  its  quality  by  its  comparative  remuneration,  when  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  teachers  left  their  schools  to  take  up  other  occupa- 
tions offering  better  compensation  and  the  promise  of  better 
living  conditions. 

So  it  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  this  conference  has 
been  planned ;  all  of  them  and  more  contribute  to  the  square  deal 
to  which  every  child  has  an  inalienable  right ;  no  one  can  be  singled 
out  for  special  discussion  as  of  sole  importance,  but  in  all  these 
directions  more  must  be  done  for  those  whose  opportimities  are 
now  restricted,  to  the  end  that  justice  to  all  shall  be  assured. 
Otherwise  the  real  democracy  which  American  citizenship  holds 
up  as  its  ideal  can  never  be  achieved. 
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Tlie  following  principles,  therefore,  express  the  truths  that  will 
be  here  developed ;  they  indicate  the  purpose  and  character  of  the 
conference : 

1.  Every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  for  education. 

2.  Every  community  should  be  enabled  to  provide  for  its  chil- 
dren adequate  educational  advantages. 

3.  Every  community  whose  property  valuation  is  insufficient 
to  enable  it  to  provide  by  taxation  adequate  fimds  to  supply 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those  offered  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  should  receive  either  state  or  federal  aid  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  secure  this  result. 

4.  A  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency  should  be  maintained  in 
the  teaching  of  all  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  both  rural  and 
urban. 

5.  The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  understood  to  include : 

a.     Professional  training  of  the  teachers. 
h.     Adequate  equipment  and  facilities  for  good  work. 
c.     Satisfactory  boarding  conditions  for  the  teachers. 
e.     Salaries  sufficiently  high  to  attract  good  teachers. 
/.     A  program  of  work  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  puj)ils  and  the  community. 

6.  In  the  education  of  every  child  provision  should  be  made 
for  physical  development  and  training  in  good  health  habits. 

7.  The  use  of  the  English  language  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
read  and  to  write,  and  the  meaning  and  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship should  be  taught  not  only  in  all  schools,  but  also  to  all  foreigii- 
born  adults. 

8.  Suitable  facilities  for  recreation,  entertainment  and  social 
training  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of 
a  community  should  be  provided,  both  for  the  young  people  of 
school  age  and  for  the  adult  population. 


The  Welfare  of  Every  Child  is  the  Concern 
of  the  Commonwealth 

Peank  W.  AVeight,  Deputy  Commissionee  of  EDUCATioisr  foe 

Massachusetts. 

^]iiiiiiiiiiioiiiiNiiiiic|  HEIT  I  received  this  program  tlirougli  the  mail  some 

I    ^^T     I  week  or  ten  days  ago,  I  was  attracted  at  once  by 

i      yf\f       i  the  significant  lieadings  given  to  the  program  for 

I                    I  the  two  half-days.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  for 

^]ii,„„ aiiHiiiiiiiic$  years  to  come,  probably  two  phrases  that  will  rmi 

I                    I  through  the  educational  discussions  in  Massachu- 

1                    I  setts  are  the  subject  for  this  morning's  program  and 

«]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic4>  ^^^  subject   for   the   program   for   this    afternoon. 

We  are  a  people  of  phrases;  politically,  socially,  and  in  almost 
every  line  of  endeavor,  we  rally  around  slogans  and  shibboleths. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  organizer  of  this  program  has  given  us 
two  slogans  for  education  in  Massachusetts  that  may  well  be  the 
basis  for  much  public  discussion.  "Equalizing  Educational  Op- 
portunity," and  "State  Aid  for  Reconstruction  in  Rural  Schools" 
will  challenge  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  forward-looking  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts.  I  suggest  them  as  slogans  for  the  people 
of  this  Commonwealth  to  adopt  and  discuss,  because  I  think  they 
are  worthy  of  it.  I  quite  agree  with  the  principal  of  this  school 
when  he  said  that  probably  the  program  had  never  been  organized 
on  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  it  has  been  projected  this 
year. 

As  an  introduction  to  what  I  am  to  say  upon  the  specific  topic 
assigned  me,  may  I  not  read  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane  ?  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  letter, 
asks  some  very  searching  questions.  It  is  significant  that  he  does 
ask  them,  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  a  time  for  asking  search- 
ing questions.  The  recent  war  has  turned  a  strong  light,  not  only 
upon  individuals,  but  upon  institutions,  in  America.  It  has  turned 
a  strong  light  on  the  school  and  its  administrators,  and  revealed 
both  their  strength  and  their  weaknesses. 

Before  reading  these  questions,  for  they  may  seem  somewhat 
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negative  in  their  point  of  view,  one  ought  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  in  the  searching  of  the  schools  and  the  schoolmasters 
during  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  both  have  justi- 
fied the  large  measure  of  public  confidence  placed  in  them.  But 
one  might  ask  if  they  have  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

Mr.  Lane  says: 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  world-leading  democracy  wherein  ten 
per  cent  of  the  adult  population  cannot  read  the  laws  which  they 
are  supposed  to  know  ? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  calls  upon  its 
citizens  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  forming  a  league  of  nations; 
of  passing  judgment  upon  a  code  which  will  insure  the  freedom 
of  the  seas ;  or  of  sacrificing  the  daily  stint  of  wheat  or  meat  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roumanians  or  the  Jugo-Slavs,  when  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  coming  citizens  of  that  democracy  do  not  go  to 
school ? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  expends  in  a  year 
twice  as  much  for  chewing-gum  as  for  school-books,  more  for 
automobiles  than  for  all  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  in 
which  the  average  teacher's  salary  is  less  than  that  of  the  average 
day  laborer  ? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  permits  tens  of 
thousands  of  its  native-born  citizens  to  be  taught  American  history 
in  a  foreign  language — the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Speech  in  German  and  other  tongues  ?" 

These  and  other  questions  are  raised  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  it  will 
not  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  academic.  Many,  if  not  all  of 
the  conditions  complained  of  in  the  foregoing,  and  in  other  ques- 
tions to  be  found  in  this  letter,  are  such  as  to  cause  serious  thought 
on  the  part  of  true  Americans. 

I  have  seen  some  statistics  that  are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
When  a  division  of  the  United  States  Army,  comprising  about 
16,000  men,  was  at  Camp  Devens,  the  men  were  asked  if  they 
wanted  further  education  while  in  camp.  Of  the  16,000  men, 
4,300  indicated  a  desire  for  further  educational  opportunities. 
Of  these  4,300  men,  1,067  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  the  English 
language.     This  is  something  to  give  us  pause  in  Massachusetts, 
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where,  for  three  centuries,  we  have  been  building  a  system  of 
schools  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  does  startle  us 
to  realize  that  education  is  not  universal,  even  in  the  Bay  State. 

With  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  continuation  schooling  in 
this  state,  thousands  of  employed  minors  sever  their  connection, 
with  further  education  soon  after  reaching  their  fourteenth  birth- 
day, and  very  many  of  them  before  the  completion  of  more  than 
five  or  six  years  of  the  elementary  school  course.  Massachusetts 
may  not  have  her  full  quota  of  the  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  compulsory  school  age  in  the  United  States,  who  are  now 
out  of  school,  but  she  does  have  her  share  of  employed  minors,  and 
has  not  provided  for  them  adequate  opportunities  for  further 
education. 

The  lack  of  a  complete  program  of  health  and  physical  training 
for  all  the  children  of  the  State  does  not  yet  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  welfare  of  every  child  is  the  concern  of  the  Commonwealth. 
England  made  such  provision  for  her  youth  in  legislation  passed 
a  year  ago,  and  several  of  your  States  have  already  done  so.  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  third  time  will  give  legislative  consideration  to 
this  important  matter  within  the  next  few  weeks.  With  730,000 
men  between  the  vigorous  ages  of  21  and  31  rejected  for  military 
service  because  they  were  physically  defective,  it  is  apparent  that 
our  educational  policies  in  the  past  have  not  taken  sufficiently  into 
consideration  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children  in  attendance 
at  school. 

We  have  come  to  see  that  what  America  needs  for  the  imme- 
diate future  is  a  big,  forward-looking  educational  program.  Edu- 
cation and  reconstruction  are  almost  synonymous  terms.  Business 
and  professional  men,  as  is  apparent  to  any  who  meet  groups  of 
them  today,  are  alert  as  never  before  to  the  needs  for  a  vigorous, 
vital  and  progressive  educational  policy.  They  realize  that  educa- 
tion will  cost  more  than  has  been  expended  on  it  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  American  people  are  willing  greatly  to  increase  the  billion 
dollars  that  they  spent  in  the  past  year  for  all  forms  of  education. 
Any  nation  that  will  spend  twenty  billions  in  a  twelvemonth  to 
make  the  world  a  safe  and  decent  place  for  its  children  to  live  in 
• — and  it  is  for  this  that  we  said  we  entered  the  war — will  increase 
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its  support  for  that  institution  wliicli  makes  the  world  a  meaningful 
place  for  its  children  to  live  in.  It  behoves  us  as  school  adminis- 
trators to  justify  this  measure  of  public  confidence,  and  so  fa 
organize  our  thinking  and  acting  as  to  realize  the  great  advantages 
that  will  come  from  an  expanded  educational  policy. 

One  speaks  advisedly  when  he  says  that  we  are  probably  living 
at  the  threshold  of  the  most  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Future  ages  will  read  of  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  the  period  of  world  reorganization  and 
reconstruction.  And  in  the  reconstruction  period  to  follow  the 
great  world  war,  education  is  to  be  given  a  prominent  place.  N^o 
history  of  the  world  war  will  be  complete,  at  least  as  far  as  America 
is  concerned,  that  does  not  give  a  full  and  complete  chapter  as  to 
the  place  of  the  school  in  the  winning  of  the  war ;  nor  will  the 
great  problems  that  will  follow  this  world  war  be  properly  solved 
unless  the  power  and  influence  of  the  schools  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  solution. 

Three  terms  have  been  running  through  the  American  vocabu- 
lary during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  There  has  been  scarcely 
a  town,  city  or  state  without  its  Public  Safety  Committee.  We 
have  had  our  Councils  for  ISTational  Defence.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  need  for  Americanization.  To  me,  Public  Safety,  ISTa- 
tional  Defence,  and  Americanization  all  mean  the  same  thing, 
namely,  getting  more  of  the  right  kind  of  education  to  more  people. 
Massachusetts  can  in  no  better  way  giiarantee  her  own  safety  than 
by  securing  more  of  the  right  kind  of  education  for  more  of  her  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  the  safety  of  this  State  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent 
upon  what,  and  how  well,  we  teach  the  children  of  the  State  during 
the  next  two  decades.  Sound  and  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  all 
of  our  people  are  the  guarantors  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
our  State. 

An  important  factor  in  giving  more  of  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion to  more  people  is  that  of  giving  an  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  to  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people.  Democracy 
of  educational  opportunity  is  the  very  essence  of  a  democratic 
nation.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  that  Massachusetts  is  at  last  giving 
State-wide  attention  to  the  need  of  guaranteeing  to  all  her  chil- 
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dren  as  good  a  grade  of  education  as  is  to  be  bad  by  tbose  children 
most  favored  by  fortune  or  circumstance.  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
invest  the  prestige,  the  name,  and  the  money  of  Massachusetts  in 
all  of  the  schools  of  this  State  ?  We  have  recently  seen  the  value 
and  dignity  of  investing  a  name.  The  physical,  financial  and 
moral  influence  of  the  United  States  were  invested  in  a  world-wide 
enterprise  of  saving  the  world  from  the  last  struggles  of  barbarism. 
It  seems,  furthermore,  that  not  the  least  of  the  factors  in  the 
winning  of  this  war  for  humanity  was  the  united  moral  influence 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  this  co-operative 
endeavor,  the  tremendous  weight  of  our  united  efforts,  that  turned 
the  scales  for  civilization. 

Recent  experiences  have  shown  us,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  all 
has  not  been  well  in  our  educational  life.  We  seem  not  to  have 
accomplished  all  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  nation 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  has  striven  to  make  education 
universal  among  its  people.  The  time  has  come  when  Massachu- 
setts, the  oldest  of  the  States  in  educational  enterprise,  should,  as 
a  State,  take  cognizance  of  the  educational  situation  existing  within 
her  confines.  An  appeal  has  gone  out  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
through  proposed  legislation,  to  invest  the  influence,  the  prestige, 
and  the  money  of  the  State  in  leveling  up  the  low  places  in  our 
State  system  of  education.  Up  to  the  present,  Massachusetts  has 
not  considered  it  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  invest  her  financial 
strength  as  a  State,  to  any  considerable  degree,  in  the  education 
of  her  children.  But  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  us,  when  we 
realize  that  for  the  country  at  large  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  school 
funds  are  taken  from  the  treasuries  of  the  several  states,  while  in 
Massachusetts  approximately  one  per  cent  is  the  entire  contribu- 
tion by  the  State  to  public  education. 

One  is  met  frequently  at  this  point  with  the  argument  that, 
notwithstanding  the  meager  contribution  of  State  aid  to  schools, 
Massachusetts  has  developed  excellent  schools.  This  is  undeniably 
a  correct  statement,  but  there  are  almost  as  many  grades  of  educa- 
tional efiiciency  in  Massachusetts  as  there  are  towns  and  cities 
maintaining  schools.  One  is  willing  to  concede  that  Massachu- 
setts has  developed  many  excellent  systems  of  education ;  that  she 
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lias  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, speak  in  terms  of  State-wide  conditions  when  he  makes  such 
an  assertion,  because,  relying  upon  local  initiative  and  local  sup- 
port almost  entirely,  Massachusetts  has  not  developed  a  State- 
wide system  of  schools  in  keeping  Avith  her  experience  and  influ- 
ence as  a  State.  In  the  same  State  in  which  can  be  found  some 
of  the  best  schools  may  be  found  some  of  the  poorest. 

When  we  wrote  our  educational  laws — and  many  of  them  were 
written  long,  long  ago — the  value  of  property  in  the  separate 
localities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  was  pretty  much  the 
same.  A  town  in  Western  or  Central  Massachusetts  had  about  the 
same  financial  ability  to  educate  its  children,  through  property  to 
be  taxed,  as  the  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  But  the 
State  has  gradually  turned  to  the  seaboard.  Half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  is  to  be  found  east  of  a  north  and  south 
line  fourteen  miles  west  of  Boston.  The  population  has  congre- 
gated, and  wealth  has  been  piled  up,  in  certain  areas  of  the  State, 
leaving  other  areas  with  sparse  population  and  meager  wealth. 
With  no  financial  assistance  from  without,  the  towns  so  depleted 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  schools  comparable  with  the 
towns  and  cities  that  have  drawn  to  themselves  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  State. 

If  one  -wishes  to  understand  the  exact  situation,  he  needs  but 
analyze  relative  property  valuations  of  typical  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State.  Of  the  38  cities  in  the  State,  the  city  of  Boston  has 
$13,900  in  property  to  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  every  child  in 
the  average  membership  of  its  schools.  The  city  of  Methuen  has 
$3,988  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  city  of  Methuen  can,  without  increasing  tax  burdens  until  they 
are  exorbitant,  give  the  same  educational  opportunities  to  its 
children  as  can  the  city  of  Boston.  Among  the  towns  of  over 
5,000  populaton,  Brookline  has  $31,349  to  be  taxed,  while  in 
!N'orthbridge  $3,029  is  the  amount.  Here  again,  without  support 
from  other  sources,  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  guarantee 
the  children  of  N'orthbridge  educational  opportunities  equivalent 
to  those  in  Brookline.  Manchester,  with  a  property  valuation 
per  pupil  of  $23,085,  needs  but  to  be  compared  with  Blackstone, 
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with  a  property  valuation  of  $2,417,  to  show  the  glaring  inequali- 
ties that  exist  in  bearing  financial  burdens  for  education  among 
the  to^vTLs  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  remedy  has  been  suggested  in  a  bill — Senate  ISTo.  351 — sub- 
mitted by  the  Special  Commission  on  Education.  This  bill,  a 
IDermissive  measure,  proposes,  through  State  funds,  a  leveling  up 
of  the  educational  systems  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  making 
available  annually  of  approximately  $4,000,000  of  added  revenue 
for  schools.  As  a  State,  we  are  asked  to  answer  the  question: 
Are  we  willing  to  guarantee  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth, 
wherever  found,  as  good  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  sound  educa- 
tion as  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  schools  of  the  State?  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  asked  to  go  on  record  either  for  or  against  a 
larger  measure  of  public  support,  through  the  use  of  State  funds, 
for  education.  She  has  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a 
matter  of  public  policy  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  largest  measure  of  public  discussion  should 
be  given  this  question,  to  the  end  that  the  will  of  the  people  may 
be  intelligently  known. 

The  world  war  has  taught  us,  among  other  things,  that  a  people 
becomes  pretty  largely  what  you  teach  it.  One  needs  but  to  realize 
what  Haeckel,  Treitsche  and  Nietzsche,  through  their  university 
chairs,  taught  the  teachers  of  Germany's  children,  and  what  the 
teachers  of  Germany's  children  have  taught  them,  to  understand 
that  a  nation  comes  out  upon  the  same  level  of  national  character 
as  that  upon  which  she  builds  her  schools.  Children  who  are 
taught  to  sing  hymns  of  hate  do  not,  when  they  take  up  arms  as 
men,  hesitate  to  do  deeds  that  have  made  us  shudder,  and  wonder 
if  parts  of  the  world  have  gone  back  into  the  jungle.  Germany  i3 
the  great  laboratory  demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  you 
make  of  a  nation  what  you  teach  its  children  in  the  schools.  A 
fiound  philosophy  of  education,  carried  out  through  a  system  of 
schools,  adequately  supported  by  both  the  local  committees  and 
the  State,  is  the  best  assurance  of  the  future  development  and 
safety  of  our  State  and  nation. 

'No  more  important  consideration  now  faces  our  people  than 
that  of  making  the  welfare  of  every  child  the  concern  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth.  Massachusetts,  a  State  that  has  never  been  remiss  in 
her  educational  duties,  once  she  saw  them  clearly,  is  called  upon 
to  make  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  her  chief  concern. 
Legislation  is  pending,  which,  if  enacted,  will  place  the  teaching 
profession  upon  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  so  attract  to  it  an 
adequate  number  of  properly  trained  persons  to  accomplish  the 
ends  for  which  schools  were  called  into  existence  and  for  which 
they  are  maintained. 


\if        Mi 


Significant  Movements  in  Middle  West 

A  SmiMAEY. 

Mabel  Cakney,  Pkofessok  of  Rueal  Educatiok, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  IST.  Y. 

|.jiiMiiimiiD..iiinim.c|HOSE  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  the  West,  or 
I  even  those  who  absorbed  your  childhood  geography 
j  with  diligence  and  patience,  must  realize  that  the 
J    Middle  West  is  a  favored  section.     Blest  with  a 

$  <iiiiiiiiiiiDiii 11^   fertile  soil  and  watered  by  the  rains  of  the  Missis- 

I  I    sippi,  this  region  has  inevitably  become  a  second 

I  i    Garden  of  Eden — the  bread-basket  of  the  modern 

*""' "'°""'««"«*   world.     With  such  vast  agi-icultural  advantages  it 

would  be  lamentable  indeed  if  the  Middle  West  had  not  realized 
some  rural  social  developments  worthy  of  your  consideration  and 
study. 

IN^ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  particular  con- 
tribution of  the  Middle  West  so  much  appreciated  as  during  the 
great  crisis  we  have  just  faced.  Wars  are  won  by  food,  quite  as 
much  as  by  moral  courage  and  ammim.ition,  and  who  can  measure 
the  social  and  military  effect  of  the  moving  streams  of  grain  still 
flowing  to  the  gates  of  Europe  from  the  granaries  of  the  Middle 
West  ?  But  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Middle  West  has  made 
other  contributions  to  the  great  world  struggle  of  a  less  material- 
istic type. 

Since  this  is  an  educational  conference  I  desire  to  pass  hurriedly 
to  a  discussion  of  educational  movements.  Yet  no  adequate  under- 
standing of  educational  or  social  activities  in  the  Middle  West  is 
possible  without  some  comprehension  of  its  agricultural  back- 
ground. 

The  most  significant  agricultural  development  of  the  Middle 
West  is  the  County  Earm  Bureau  Movement,  under  which  special 
agents  are  employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics.  This  movement  is  now  fully  developed 
in  !N^ew  England  and  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  it  origin- 
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ated  in  Missouri  as  a  voluntary  effort,  and  has  been  especially 
virile  and  active  throughout  the  Middle  West.  To  appreciate  the 
influence  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Movement  let  us  consider  the  work 
in  a  typical  county.  Extension  teaching  for  the  entire  population 
is  provided,  including  men,  women  and  children.  Three  leaders 
are  usually  employed,  an  agricultural  agent  for  the  men,  a  county 
home  demonstrator  for  the  women,  and  a  boys'  and  girls'  club 
leader  for  the  children.  The  work  of  each  agent  consists  largely 
of  visits  and  consultations  at  the  individual  home  and  farm.  Once 
a  year  a  big  annual  gathering  or  county  conference  is  held.  Such 
a  meeting  brings  together  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand 
farmers  and  townspeople  devoted  to  the  best  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  their  home  county.  The  program  continues  usually  from 
two  to  four  days,  vsdth  addresses  and  discussions  of  farm,  home, 
school  and  community  topics.  In  an  adjoining  room  an  exhibit 
of  agricultural  products  and  culinary  masterpieces  is  generally 
arranged. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  these  great  gatherings  of 
farmers,  called  originally  for  agricultural  purposes,  have  recently 
developed  a  keen  social  consciousness.  This  interest  has  led  in 
most  instances  to  the  inauguration  of  state  Conferences  on  Country 
Life.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  all  hold 
such  state  conferences  annually.  In  Illinois  an  Illinois  Federa- 
tion for  Country  Life  Progress,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration for  Rural  Progress,  has  been  initiated.  Under  this  organ- 
ization, annual  state  conferences  have  been  held,  a  state  program 
for  rural  improvement  has  been  formulated,  and  the  majority  of 
the  state's  rural  organizations  have  been  federated  and  pledged  to 
develop  this  program.  Thus  the  state  is  regarded  as  a  unit,  a  state 
policy  and  program  for  rural  progress  is  adopted,  and  duplication, 
friction  and  waste  on  the  part  of  the  various  state  organizations 
and  institutions  is  greatly  minimized. 

But  to  understand  the  Middle  West  adequately  one  must  know 
the  home  and  community  life  of  the  typical  modern  farmer.  I 
have  in  mind  such  a  farmer,  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  a  pros- 
perous rural  community  in  Illinois.  This  man  and  his  wife  ar& 
both  scientifically  trained,  having  attended  the  state  agricultural 
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college  for  at  least  two  years  each.  Their  160  acre  farm  of 
fertile  Illinois  prairie,  valued  at  $250  an  acre,  is  a  model  of 
skillful  management  and  scientific  farming,  as  its  big  red  barns, 
bursting  granaries,  machine  sheds,  well-kept  roadways,  and  weed- 
less  fields,  all  testify.  Surpassing  other  buildings  in  convenience 
and  attractiveness  is  the  house,  built  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect,  and  surrounded  by  a 
velvet  lawn  and  stately  trees.  This  community  provides  a  large 
consolidated  school,  where  the  five  children  of  the  family  are 
getting  as  good  an  education  as  is  offered  in  the  state.  An  active 
Grange,  a  Friends'  Church,  good  roads,  numerous  social  activities 
for  both  old  and  young,  and  friendly,  intellectual  neighbors,  all 
enrich  the  community  life  of  this  farm  family.  Is  it  surprising 
that  under  such  conditions  young  men  and  women  of  the  Middle 
West  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  the  farm  and 
to  find  increasing  satisfaction  in  its  economic  independence  and 
advantage  ? 

But  the  underlying  motive  in  all  rural  progress  throughout  the 
Middle  West,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  desire  of  the  average  farmer  to 
improve  conditions  for  his  children.  His  farm,  his  good  name, 
his  civilization,  are  all  heritages  to  be  safeguarded  and  bequeathed 
to  the  next  generation.  This  attitude  has  given  great  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  schools.  Here  the 
greatest  contribution  the  Middle  West  has  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration is  the  principle  of  state  aid  to  education.  The  far-reach- 
ing significance  of  this  principle  and  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  its  practice  in  Massachusetts,  have  been  clearly  shoAvn 
by  the  preceding  speaker.  As  an  example  of  state  aid  to  education 
in  full  operation,  let  us  consider  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Here 
the  legislature  makes  a  biennial  appropriation  of  about  three 
million  dollars,  which  is  raised  by  a  general  state  tax  and  dis- 
tributed as  state  aid  to  all  schools  of  the  commonwealth,  provided 
they  fulfill  the  requirements  and  standards  established  by  the 
state  department  of  education  for  schools  of  their  type.  Under 
this  plan  rural  schools  fall  into  two  classes,  receiving  $75  and 
$150  state  aid  annually;  small  graded  or  village  schools  may  re- 
ceive $1,300,  and  high  schools  may  get  as  much  as  from  $5,000  to 
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$12,000.  In  the  case  of  high  schools,  $1,800  of  this  amount  is 
a  flat  aid  for  high  school  ranking;  $1,000  is  for  the  agricultural 
department;  $600  for  manual  training;  $600  for  home  economics; 
$600  for  commercial  training;  and  from  $1,200  to  $2,800  for 
the  normal,  or  teacher-training  department;  with  additional  sums 
for  the  supervision  and  assistance  of  nearby  rural  schools  under  a 
plan  known  locally  as  "association."  Generous  aid  is  provided, 
also,  for  consolidation,  and  with  this  stimulus  Minnesota  now  has 
300  fully  standardized  schools  of  this  type.  Under  these  condi- 
tions practically  every  hoy  and  girl  in  the  state  can  secure  an 
elementary  and  secondary  education  worthy  of  the  name.  How 
impossible  this  would  be  except  for  the  generous  and  strong  arm 
•of  the  state  which  reaches  out  to  the  most  remote  corners  through 
this  system  of  state  aid. 

In  Minnesota  the  state  control  which  accompanies  state  aid 
causes  but  little  concern  because  the  sy stern  is  not  forced.  This) 
money  is  made  available  under  clearly-defined  regulations,  and 
•communities  are  at  liberty  to  take  it  or  leave  it  as  they  prefer. 
But  there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  single  community  in  the  state 
which  is  not  voluntarily  meeting  these  requirements,  so  as  to  share 
in  the  distribution  of  this  fund.  Could  stronger  proof  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  people  on  this  question  be  asked? 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  popularity  and  support  of 
public  education  in  the  Middle  West  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  successfully  striving  to  meet  and  serve  the  demands 
of  modern  community  life.  This  new  attitude  is  especially  notice- 
able among  the  high  schools  of  this  section,  which  are  now  giving 
more  heed  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  practical  social  ser- 
vice than  to  the  threats  of  the  colleges,  which  formerly  penalized 
students  for  failing  to  meet  their  academic  standards.  Even  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Middle  West,  forced  by  the 
peoples'  high  schools,  and  led  by  the  land-grant  colleges  of  agi'i- 
culture,  have  modified  their  courses  and  entrance  requirements  to 
meet  these  new  demands  and  express  their  interest  in  rural  life 
affairs.  Being  a  normal  school  audience  you  may  be  interested 
in  a  brief  reference  to  the  rural  service  of  Western  normal  schools. 
Most  normal  schools  in  the  Middle  West  have  recently  organized 
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special  departments  of  rural  education  for  the  training  of  country- 
school  teachers.  At  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  this  one  department  en- 
rolls 600  students,  has  a  special  staff  of  29  instructors,  and  uses 
18  rural  schools  and  4  consolidated  schools  for  practice  teaching 
purposes. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  cite  certain  grave  dangers  which 
the  Middle  West  faces,  notwithstanding  its  great  prosperity  and 
progTCSS.  One  of  these  dangers — the  chief  one  from  a  rural  point 
of  view — is  that  of  tenancy  and  absentee  landlordism.  It  is  a 
most  regrettable  and  significant  fact  that  throughout  the  Middle 
West  we  seem  to  be  tending  toward  a  stratification  of  rural  society 
into  landlords  and  tenants.  In  Illinois  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
farms  are  under  tenant  management  and  rented  mostly  on  one-year 
leases.  The  constant  shifting  of  population  thus  caused  destroys 
community .  spirit  and  solidarity,  extracts  rural  leadership,  and 
eventually  wrecks  all  community  co-operation  and  progress. 

A  second  danger  of  the  Middle  West  is  to  be  seen  in  the  type  of 
rural  leadership  recently  developed  there.  In  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  farmers  more  capable,  independent  and  aggressive  than  in 
this  section.  This  self-assertion  of  country  people  is  highly  desir- 
able, but  the  type  of  leadership  accepted  by  our  farmers  is  some- 
times unfortunate.  I  might  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  l^on- 
Partisan  League  of  ISTorth  Dakota,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as 
a  clear  case  of  the  exploitation  of  farmers  under  unscrupulous 
leadership. 

But  perhaps  the  gravest  danger  of  the  Middle  West  lies  in  its 
very  prosperity.  Material  success  often  involves  extremes  of  self- 
indulgence  and  creature  comforts.  To  this  lotus-eating  fate,  at 
least,  many  of  our  critics  would  assign  the  Middle  West.  But  the 
war  has  changed  all  this.  With  thousands  of  men  in  France,  and 
•every  family  buying  government  bonds  and  sacrificing  its  daily 
stint  of  wheat  for  Belgian  or  Jugo-Slav,  life  has  come  to  hold 
new  meanings.  One  of  these  to  the  average  citizen  of  the  Middle 
West  is  our  close  national  unity,  iinother  is  our  international 
responsibility  in  world  politics  and  European  affairs.  Thus  is 
the  Middle  West  awakening  from  its  delusion  of  isolation  and 
independence  and  beginning  to  realize  and  fulfill  the  large  role 
it  must  play  in  the  future  destiny  of  mankind. 
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Senator  Geo.  D.  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  Special 
Commission  on  Education. 

P» '""" "'ff  HEIST  our  Conunission  was  organized  on  tlie  IStli 

I  ^^  7  i  of  June,  1918,  there  was  some  discussion  as  to 
I  VV  ^  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  holding 
I  I    hearings  at  once,  or  whether  it  would  be  best  to 

§]iiiintiiii!D iit^    wait  until  early  Fall,  and  in  the  meantime  apply 

I  I    ourselves  to  statistical  and  other  office  work.     The 

1  1    latter  program  was  adopted,   in  conjunction  with 

*^""""""° """"*   numerous     conferences,     with     individuals     whose 

counsel  we  valued.  With  the  exception  of  three  weeks  in  Augiist, 
the  Commission  continued  at  its  task  until  the  last  week  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  carry  out  our  original  program.  We  made  three 
different  schedules  for  visits  to  various  sections  of  the  State,  and 
twice  had  to  change  them.  Our  plan  was  to  go  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  visit  many  of  the  country  schools.  One  of  the  trips  which 
had  been  carefully  planned,  contemplated  visiting  Springfield  for 
an  evening  hearing,  going  there  by  train,  and  taking  automobiles 
the  next  morning  for  Pittsfield,  visiting  on  the  way  as  many 
country  schools  as  possible,  and  bringing  up  at  Pittsfield  in  time 
for  an  evening  hearing.  We  planned  to  hold  evening  hearings  In 
]^orth  Adams,  Greenfield  and  Athol,  visiting  en  route  several 
country  schools.  This,  and  other  schedules,  were  disarranged  by 
the  prevailing  epidemic,  resulting  in  our  having  to  be  satisfied 
vnth  acquiring  our  knowledge  of  rural  conditions  largely  through 
correspondence,  and  from  country  superintendents  of  schools  who 
were  able  to  attend  the  evening  hearings  in  cities  and  towns. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  by  a  few,  that  the  Commission 
should  recommend  as  large  a  number  of  bills  as  are  found  in  the 
report.  I  have  heard  a  few  people  say  that  we  tried  to  do  too- 
much ;  in  fact,  in  the  report  of  the  Commission,  one  of  our  num- 
ber, in  submitting  a  minority  report,  charges  us  with  going  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  resolve  and  attempting  too  much.     We,  how-^ 
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ever,  could  hardly  have  done  any  less,  and  present  any  adequate 
picture  of  existing  conditions  and  needs.  The  investigation  cov- 
ered such  a  wide  field  of  endeavor  that  had  we  been  given  a  year 
and  six  months  for  the  survey,  instead  of  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  we  would  have  had  all  too  little  time  for  doing  what  we 
wished  to  accomplish.  We  found  many  conditions  needing  care- 
ful investigation,  but  we  could  hardly  do  more  than  scratch  the 
surface.  In  reporting  the  result  of  our  investigations,  we  can 
only  hope  the  Legislature  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
subject  treated,  and  with  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  measures 
submitted,  take  favorable  action  on  many  of  them.  I  will  go 
hastily  through  the  survey  and  touch  on  a  majority  of  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  little  abstract  that  many  of  you  have  seen. 

I  first  will  take  up  the  question  of  raising  the  school  age  of 
children.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is 
too  early  a  period  for  a  child  to  leave  school  permanently.  And 
do  we  not  feel  that  the  fourth  grade  as  a  minimum  standard  is 
too  low  ?  Certainly  that  is  my  own  conviction.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  visited  the  Boston  Continuation  School  and, 
in  passing  from  one  room  to  another,  requested  the  superintendent 
to  stop  the  niachinery  while  we  questioned  the  boys,  the  answers 
given  convinced  us  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  attempt  at  least  to 
change  the  school  progTam  as  regards  the  age  at  which  children  may 
leave  school,  and  the  minimum  standard  required  of  them.  Many 
of  the  children  questioned  were  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  when 
they  received  their  working  certificates  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
!N^ot  a  very  good  preparation  for  citizenship  is  -it?  It  is  not 
enough,  as  the  Commission  views  the  matter,  hence  the  bill  relative 
to  Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

IsText  comes  the  proposed  compulsory  continuation  school  legis- 
lation. We  have,  as  many  of  you  know,  tried  to  get  such  legisla- 
tion through  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  have  always 
met  with  strong  opposition.  The  Act  passed  several  years  ago  is 
a  permissive  one,  and  the  only  city  to  adopt  it  thus  far  is  the  city 
of  Boston."  In  Boston  it  was  opposed  by  a  large  number  of 
employers,  and  was  adopted  only  after  a  determined  fight  on  the 
part  of  those  employers  who  felt  it  was  an  invasion  of  their  rights. 
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There  is  substantial  evidence  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
same  employers  have  changed  their  minds.  Their  attitude  is  now 
entirely  different,  and  there  is  on  record  testimony  showing  that 
many  of  them  now  recognize  the  continuation  school  as  profitable 
alike  to  employer  and  employee.  There  will  be  strong  opposition 
to  this  measure.  We  need  the  combined,  earnest  effort  of  all 
classes  of  citizens  to  secure  favorable  action. 

Vocational  and  trade  schools  are  next  on  the  list.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  as  regards 
this  type  of  schools  is  very  promising.  We  are  making  steady 
progress  along  these  lines,  and  so  the  Commission  make  no  definite 
recommendations  in  connection  with  this  line  of  educational 
endeavor. 

In  the  matter  of  vocational  guidance,  we  do  recommend  that  it 
be  given  serious  consideration.  The  men  and  women  who  can 
meet  the  demands  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  vocational  guid- 
ance are  few  in  number,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  undertaking 
are  so  rich  in  promise  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  put  it  in 
operation  in  the  immediate  future.  Prof.  Parsons,  before  he 
died,  had  demonstrated  what  an  earnest,  devoted  man  can  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  helping  young  men  to  find  their  niche  in  life. 
The  world  is  full  of  misfits — men  doing  far  less  than  their  best 
work^= — because  some  one  at  a  critical  moment  failed  to  do  a  little 
steering.  The  State  can  do  no  better  conservation  work  than  assist- 
ing her  youth  in  finding  the  work  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform. 

The  proposed  bill  on  Physical  Education  and  Medical  Inspec- 
tion is  an  important  one.  There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
need  of  systematic  physical  training  in  our  schools.  The  Com- 
mission first  planned  to  present  two  bills,  one  on  physical  training, 
and  one  that  would  amplify  the  present  medical  inspection  law, 
which  law,  by  the  way,  is  at  present  a  good  deal  of  a  joke.  We 
finally  put  the  two  measures  together,  and  now  find  opposition. 
Por  instance,  our  Christian  Science  friends  say,  "We  are  very 
sorry,  but  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  out  on  physical  training,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  bill,  linked  up  as  it  is  with  compul- 
sory medical  inspection,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  latter. 
We  do  believe  in  physical  education,  and  would  like  to  help."    The 
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measure  may  be  endangered  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  attach  to  it  something  in  the  way  of  compulsory  military 
training.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  this  should  not  be 
considered  for  a  minute.  If  we  were  to  adopt  military  instead  of 
physical  training  in  our  schools,  where  would  the  girls  come  in  ? 
and  they  need  j)hysical  development  quite  as  much  as  the  boys. 
It  is  immensely  important  that  the  physical  education  and  medical 
inspection  bill  be  passed.  It  may  be  that,  following  the  public 
hearings,  it  will  seem  wise  to  separate  the  two  matters,  and  we 
will  do  so  if  need  be;  but  we  must  get  something  through  this 
year  in  the  way  of  physical  training  legislation. 

The  University  Extension  work  which  has  been  developed  year 
after  year  during  the  four  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  gives 
promise  of  continued  growth  and  service.  The  work  of  this  de- 
partment of  education  extends  to  every  section  of  the  .common- 
wealth, ministering  to  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  eager  to  add  to  their  more  or  less  limited  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  department,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the 
work  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  what  has  already  been  done. 
It,  however,  is  not  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities, 
as  so  many  seem  to  think  it  is.  Some  of  our  citizens  who  oppose 
the  General  School  Fund  bill  on  the  ground  that  "Massachusetts 
is  taxing  all  we  can  afford  to  pay,"  speak  of  the  work  of  University 
Extension  as  if  they  thought  the  rural  needs  are  being  satisfac- 
torily met  by  the  department.  Larger  appropriations  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  future  if  the  State  is  to  meet  legitimate  de- 
mands. 

The  Commission  submits  a  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
Minor  Wards.  We  have  made  provision  in  the  bill  for  taking 
care  of  a  situation  which  is  peculiar  and  tragic.  The  State  takes 
these  children,  and  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  looking  out  for 
their  welfare,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  they  cease  to  have  a  claim 
on  any  one  for  further  education.  The  State  cannot  help  them 
imder  existing  law,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  happen  to  find 
themselves  do  not  recognize  any  responsibility  in  the  matter,  so 
there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  giving  these  children,  at 
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public  expense,  any  further  elementary,  high  or  vocational  educa- 
tion after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  If  we  be- 
live  in  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  the  State  we  must 
enact  into  law  some  such  measure  as  the  one  submitted. 

One  of  the  educational  bills  defeated  several  years  in  succession 
is  the  State  Certification  of  Teachers  bill.  Our  state  is  almost 
the  last  to  adopt  such  a  measure.  Our  Commission  submits  a  bill 
with  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  awaken  to  the  importance 
of  the  matter  and  enact  it  into  law.  The  bill  will  not  apply  to 
teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  State,  but,  Avith  the  exception 
of  I^ormal  School  graduates,  all  persons  hereafter  employed  in  the 
public  schools  mil  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their 
fitness  for  teaching.  A  higher  standard  must  be  maintained  in 
the  profession  of  our  public  school  teaching,  if  we  would  attract 
to  our  public  schools  the  type  of  men  and  women  we  need.  The 
bill  considered  last  year  included  provision  for  a  minimum  salary 
law.  The  salary  matter  was  considered  separately  and  finally 
reported  favorably  in  a  separate  bill  establishing  a  minimum 
salary  of  $550.  The  bill  went  through  the  House,  came  to  the 
Senate,  where  one  of  the  senators  tacked  on  an  amendment  exempt- 
ing those  towns  having  a  million  valuation  or  less.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  spite  of  strong  opposition,  and  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  Governor.  Thus  many  towns  most  in  need  of  a 
minimum  salary  were  left  to  their  o^vn  devices.  This  year  we 
find  a  bill  introduced  which  aims  to  exclude  all  communities  hav- 
ing two  million  dollars  or  less  of  valuation,  and  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  argue  that  the  small  to^^ms  cannot  afford  to  pay 
$550.  They  insist  that  "plenty  of  good  teachers  can  be  secured 
for  salaries  as  low  as  $300."  It  is  apparent  that  some  towns  must 
be  protected  against  themselves. 

Judge  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  told 
us  at  one  of  our  hearings  that  one  of  the  most  serious  school  prob- 
lems in  his  city  is  that  of  truancy.  There  were  over  2,500  cases 
in  Boston  last  year.  At  hearings  in  Pittsfield,  Springfield  and 
Greenfield  the  same  stories  were  told.  In  the  remote  districts  in 
country  towns  truancy  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
local  truant  officer  of  a  town,  knowing  every  man  in  the  community. 
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hesitates  about  going  to  Farmer  Jones  and  saying,  "Jones,  your 
boy  must  go  to  school."  He  knows  that  Jones  kept  the  boy  at 
^work  on  the  farm.  This  thing  occurs  once,  twice,  three  times, 
and  still  he  hesitates  to  bear  down  hard  on  Jones,  because  he  has 
always  known  him  and  he  does  not  wish  to  "create  hard  feelings 
among  the  neighbors."  Farmer  Williams'  boy  is  absenting  him- 
self from  school,  and  that  little  matter  is  handled  in  much  the 
same  way,  with  the  result  that  truancy  soon  becomes  a  habit  in 
that  community.  It  was  suggested  that  if  there  could  be  a  State 
Truant  Officer,  who  would  occasionally  bring  the  local  truant 
officers  together  in  conference,  great  good  would  result  from  an 
exchange  of  experiences,  and  suggestions  and  encouragements  from 
the  state  official  would  insure  improvement  all  along  the  line. 
There  would  be  this  added  benefit,  that  when  there  occurred  a  case 
of  truancy  impossible  for  local  men  to  handle,  notification  to  the 
state  truant  officer  would  result  in  a  communication  sent  from  the 
State  House  to  the  parents  of  the  offender,  which  would  carry  more 
authority  than  would  any  communication  from  a  local  officer.  The 
Commission  submits  a  bill  to  create  the  office  of  State  Truant 
Officer.  It  is  receiving  opposition  and  some  very  peculiar  reasons 
are  given  for  opposing  it.  One  of  the  reasons  is  indicated  by  a 
■question  asked  at  a  meeting  the  other  evening,  when  a  man  rep- 
resenting the  opposition  wished  to  know  what  we  meant  by  "pro- 
posing a  state  truant  officer."  He  asked  whether  this  officer  could 
"come  from  Boston  and  carry  off  the  little  boys  and  girls  because 
they  do  not  go  to  school  ?"  Somebody  had  instilled  into  that  man's 
mind  the  idea  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  in  the  person  of  a 
state  truant  officer,  would  drag  children  over  to  Boston,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  would  happen  to  them  after  they  arrived  there. 
The  State  Truant  Officers'  Association  has  voted  unanimously  to 
■support  the  measure.  The  members  feel  that  great  good  will  come 
from  such  legislation. 

The  state  is  doing  some  excellent  educational  work  in  our  public 
institutions,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  our  recom- 
mendations contemplate  a  more  comprehensive  plan  of  procedure. 

The  state  is  spending  $150,000  annually  on  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  and  liberal  appropriations  are  made  annually  for  educat- 
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ing  the  blind.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  in  the  past 
asked  for  appropriations  with  which  to  employ  agents  whose  busi- 
ness it  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  is  getting  value 
received  for  the  money  expended  on  the  deaf  and  blind.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  Board  be  authorized  to  employ  such  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  check  up  these  expenditures. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Eeeble-Minded,  and  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace,  of  the 
Wrentham  State  School,  are  both  in  need  of  special  funds  with 
which  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  follow-up  agents  to  look 
after  young  men  and  women  who  may  be  released  from  those 
institutions.  Many  of  these  young  people  can  in  large  measure 
pay  their  own  way  by  being  allowed  to  engage  in  work  suited  to 
their  various  capacities.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Special  Commission  on  Education,  there  is  reasonable  expectation 
of  their  being  able  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  work,  provided 
suitable  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  State  are  empowered  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  and  see  that  they  are  protected  against 
exploitation.  "The  State  should  not  rest  content  without  infor- 
mation given  it  by  agents  employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  these  charges  of  the  State  are  getting  along."  Preparing 
these  boys  and  girls  to  do  the  best  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and 
then  allowing  them  to  do  it,  is  the  educational  opportunity  due 
them. 

Our  county  truant  and  training  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
should  offer  greater  educational  opportunities  to  their  pupils  than 
they  do  at  present.  Many  of  these  young  people  are  where  they 
are  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Many  of  them  have  possibili- 
ties for  useful  citizenshijD  which  the  state  is  bound  to  develop  tO' 
a  far  greater  degree  than  is  done  at  the  present  time.  Money 
expended  in  so  training  these  children  as  to  insure  their  return 
to  society,  when  the  time  arrives  for  their  release,  with  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  obligations  as  citizens,  will  be  money  well 
expended. 

The  state  system  of  agricultural  education  is  sadly  lacking  in 
uniformity.  There  is  need  of  co-ordination  in  this  branch  of 
educational  endeavor.     In  addition  to  the  state  agricultural  college- 
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at  Amherstj  we  are  maintaining  several  agricultural  schools,  and 
the  state,  as  you  know,  is  expending  money  in  connection  with 
the  county  farm  bureaus.  We  are  teaching  agriculture  in  some 
of  our  high  schools.  Considerable  educational  effort  is  being  put 
forth  along  the  line  of  extension  work;  the  major  part  of  this  is 
being  done  from  the  agTicultural  college  at  Amherst,  but  to  some 
extent  the  university  extension  department  has  undertaken  to  meet 
local  needs  as  they  have  developed.  This,  you  will  see,  repre- 
sents  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  agricultural 
education,  but  there  is  no  clear-cut  program,  and  we  strongly  urge 
that  this  matter  be  taken  seriously  in  hand  and  the  existing  fault 
remedied. 

The  Commission's  bill  on  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  pre- 
sents a  plan  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  income  of 
this  fund,  which  amoimts  annually  to  about  $208,000.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  distribution  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Some  towns 
in  great  need  of  help  are  receiving  very  little  assistance,  while 
some  wealthy  towns  are  getting  far  more  financial  help  than  they 
are  entitled  to.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  communities  now  receiving  aid,  whether  or  not  they  should 
receive  a  single  dollar.  Our  bill  will  doubtless  be  opposed  by 
towns  whose  allotment  is  likely  to  be  reduced  by  a  new  method  or 
distribution,  but  justice  demands  its  j)assage. 

The  General  School  Fund  bill  reported  by  the  Commission 
is  a  measure  of  great  importance  to  public  school  education  in 
Massachusetts.  This  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  of 
$4,000,000  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity  throughout  the 
state.  One  immediate  result  of  the  passage  of  this  measure  will 
be  to  insure  the  paying  of  higher  salaries  to  public  school  teachers 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  inta 
law  will  bring  about  a  great  change  in  some  of  our  rural  schools,. 
where,  at  present,  the  quality  of  teachers  is  far  from  what  it  ought 
to  be.  There  are  towns  in  Massachusetts  so  poor  that  they  are 
unable  to  pay  salaries  sufiiciently  high  to  secure  teachers  of  even 
ordinary  ability.  Where  this  situation  exists,  and  it  is  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  the  town  has  done  all  it  possibly  can 
do  financially,  the  state  should  and  will  make  up  the  difference 
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nec€^55a^T  to  insure  to  the  children  of  that  town  instruction  by 
efficient  and  stimulating  teachers.  If  Massachusetts  is  to  guar- 
antee to  every  boy  and  girl  an  equal  opportunity  for  a  good  elemen- 
tary education,  then  Massachusetts  must  establish  an  equalization 
fund  of  sufficient  size  to  guarantee  financial  assistance  where  such 
assistance  is  needed. 

We  are  going  to  have  strong  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  opponents  is  the  city  of  Boston.  Mayor  Peters  went 
to  Governor  McCall,  when  the  Governor  was  considering  his  ap- 
pointees on  the  commission,  and  asked  that  Boston  have  a  repre- 
sentative. He  said,  "We  wish  to  guard  against  any  legislation 
that  will  increase  our  taxes.  Boston  pays  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  state  tax  that  we  must  protest  against  any  educational  legis- 
lation that  will  increase  our  tax  burden."  Gt)vemor  McCall,  in 
response  to  Mr.  Peters  request,  appointed  a  Boston  man  on  the 
commission,  and  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  dissenters  and  sub- 
mits in  our  rejxjrt  an  adverse  report  on  the  general  school  fund. 
His  argument  reflects  the  argument  of  Mayor  Peters,  that  "The 
Massachusetts  schools  are  pretty  good  on  the  whole,"  that  '^e 
have  done  pretty  well  in  school  matters  and  are  recognized  as 
leaders."'  This,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  know  we  are  not  leaders 
in  educational  matters.  Unquestioned  evidence  came  to  the  Com- 
mission that  Massachusetts  is  no  longer  a  leader  and  has  not  been 
a  leader  in  educational  matters  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Bos- 
ton has  fifty  or  more  representatives  in  the  House,  and  that  group 
of  men,  if  opposed  to  this  bill,  will  greatly  endanger  its  passage. 
We  are  hoping  that  before  the  time  comes  for  voting  on  this  par- 
ticular measure  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  Boston  business  men 
and  make  them  realize  that  it  greatly  concerns  Boston  whether  or 
not  the  state  is  doing  all  it  should  do  for  educating  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  country  districts.  Representatives  of  Boston  have 
said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ''"We  are  sorry  for  the  hill  towns 
and  the  Cape,  but  it  is  not  any  affair  of  ours  whether  good  schools 
are  being  conducted  in  those  districts.  We  have  troubles  of  our 
own  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  bear  the  additional  burden 
represented  by  extra  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  outside  of 
Boston."     In  reply  to  this  statement,  made  by  prominent  Boston 
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men  a  short  time  ago,  I  replied,  "You  may  have  troubles,  but  you 
will  have  more  troubles  if  you  do  not  awaken  to  the  need  of  larger 
opportunity  for  the  children  in  our  rural  districts.  The  boys  who 
are  in  the  hill  to^\Tis  today  are  in  Boston  and  Springfield  tomor- 
row, nmning  our  city  affairs  and  taking  part  in  our  community 
life,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  do  everything  we 
can  to  prepare  them  for  the  right  kind  of  citizenship  and  thus 
bring  into  our  communities  men  who  are  properly  equipped  to  do 
intelligent  service  wherever  they  may  be  placed." 

The  situation  in  our  normal  schools  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  these  schools  are  not  being  utilized  as  they 
should  be.  There  ought  to  Ix?  a  larger  number  of  young  women 
entering  these  training  schools,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  as 
they  arise  for  trained,  efficient  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 
We,  however,  cannot  expect  to  get  the  number  or  quality  of  pupils 
necessary  until  the  State  establishes  a  minimum  salary  that  insures 
to  ever)'  teacher  in  the  commonwealth  at  least  a  living  wage. 
Having  established  this  minimum  salary  the  State  is  in  a  position 
to  remedy  an  existing  evil  that  shoidd  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
continue.  ]\[any  of  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  never 
teach  in  Massachusetts.  They  either  do  not  teach  at  all,  or  upon 
graduating  they  go  to  some  other  state  where  the  salaries  paid  are 
larger  than  those  paid  by  many  cities  and  towns  in  our  own  com- 
monwealth. Thus  the  State,  having  expended  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  e^lucating  these  teachers,  receives  no  direct  benefit 
in  the  way  of  service.  Our  Commission  believes  that  the  State  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  four 
years  course  of  training  has  cost  them  nothing.  The  Commission 
Tecommends  that  the  Board  of  Education  postjwne  issuing  diplomas 
to  graduates  of  a  State  normal  school  until  at  least  two  years  of 
service  has  been  rendered  by  them  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  closing,  I  Avish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  present  board  consists  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  a  Commissioner  elected 
hj  the  Board.     This  means  that  the  Commissioner,  although  the 
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educational  expert  of  the  Board,  is  merely  its  agent  and  derives 
his  i^ower  from  the  Board  alone. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  led  the  Special  Commission  on 
Education  to  the  conclusion  that  a  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion organized  on  somewhat  different  plans  than  is  the  present 
Board,  will  best  meet  existing  and  future  needs.  Testimony  at 
many  public  hearings,  correspondence  from  all  sections  of  the 
state,  and  interviews  with  individual  educators,  both  in  the  state 
and  from  beyond  our  borders,  argue  for  organizing  in  such  .i 
manner  as  to  centralize  authority,  give  generous  latitude  to  a 
trained  leader,  and  to  hold  such  leader  responsible  for  results. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  a  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  a  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a  Board  of 
Education  made  up  of  nine  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov''- 
ernor ;  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  It  is 
proposed  to  transfer  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Commissioner.  He  will  be  the  administrative  and 
executive  head  of  the  department.  The  Board  will  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  as  do  the  board  members  of  the  Departments 
of  Mental  Diseases,  Prisons,  and  Public  Health. 

A  more  uniform  state  system  of  education  than  now  exists  is 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  greatly  improve  present  conditions.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  standardizing  education  in  Massachusetts. 
A  trained  educator,  held  responsible  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  a  centralized  system  and  given  reasonable  powers  of  super' 
vision,  is  bound  to  produce  results  such  as  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth want  and  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
The  public  schools  of  the  state  vary  in  degrees  of  efficiency  and' 
in  educational  standards.  The  Commission  feels  it  to  be  of  the' 
utmost  importance  that  our  public  schools  be  of  such  a  uniform 
character  as  regards  courses  of  study,  that  it  will  be  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  resident  of  a  city  in  one  section  of  the  state  to  move- 
with  his  family  to  another  part  of  the  state  and  meet  with  no 
inconvenience  or  embarrassment  in  placing  his  children  in  the- 
graded  schools  of  the  city  in  which  he  takes  up  his  new  residence. 
Information  came  to  the  Commission  regarding  serious  loss  of 
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time  sustained  by  children  as  a  result  of  change  of  residence. 
Owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  school  standards  children  may 
easily  lose  six  months  of  time,  while  the  loss  of  a  year  of  time 
as  a  result  of  transfer  is  by  no  means  an  unheard-of  thing.  A 
uniform  standard  of  public  school  education  properly  maintained 
throughout  the  state  is  simple  justice  to  our  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  time  for  Massachusetts  to  follow  the  example  of  other  states 
that  have  incorporated  in  their  educational  laws  a  program  similar 
to  the  one  set  forth  in  the  reorganization  bill  submitted  by  our 
Commission. 
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(Illustrated  upon  the  Screen  hy  the  Stereopticon.) 

Lawrence  A.  Aveeill,  Peofessor  of  Child  Study  and 
Hygiene,  State  iSToRMAi,  School,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Editor  of  American  Journal  of  School  of  Hygiene. 

{"""'"""°"' 'fOK  a  long  time  this  school  has  been  interested  in 

I      r^        I  the  problems  of  the  rural  school,  especially  from 

I      Jn          I  the  vie'vv|ioint  of  teachers.     Early  in  the  present 

I                    I  school  year  it  was  determined  to  conduct  an  invest i- 

$iiiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiiitl>  gation  which  should  answer  the  questions :   Is  teach- 

I                    I  ing  in  the  country  unattractive  ?    If  so,  why  ?    How 

I                    I  does  teaching  compare  with  other  professions  and 

•{•lllllllllllllDllllllllllllt^  ,  .  g         rpi  •  J.'         ••  •  111 

occupations «  I  he  investigation  was  given  added 
point  to  by  the  knowledge  in  our  own  minds  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  rural  superintendents  to  secure  competent  teachers 
for  the  small  schools. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  matter  advisedly,  each  of  the  state  normal 
schools  in  this  country  which  maintains  courses  in  rural  educa- 
tion— of  which  there  are  approximately  100 — was  asked  to  submit 
names  and  addresses  of  20  of  their  graduates  who  are  teaching 
successfully  in  such  schools ;  and  also  of  20  more  who  had  taught 
successfully,  but  who  are  now  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

To  the  persons  thus  suggested  our  questionnaires  were  mailed. 

In  the  brief  time  assigned  for  this  discussion  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  present  all  the  facts  learned. 

Therefore,  I  have  classified  the  returns  into  seven  groups,  and 
have  taken  three  or  four  statements  typical  of  each  group  to  throw 
upon  the  screen.  That  means  that  behind  the  spirit  of  each  of 
the  22  statements  which  you  are  presently  to  see  are  several  hun- 
dred sponsors,  and  all  of  them  successful  teachers.  In  other  wordi, 
200  teachers,  scattered  over  21  of  our  48  states,  are  about  to 
address  you  upon  seven  distinct  matters  pertaining  to  rural  schools 
and  rural  school  teaching. 

Unfortunately  the  screen  cannot  talk  in  the  literal  sense  to  you^ 
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If  it  could,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  200  voices  of  these  200 
teachers  would  be  even  more  insistent  and  compelling  than  they 
can  be  made  to  appear  visually  upon  the  screen. 

The  testimony  which  they  have  to  submit  to  you  is  not  only 
composite,  but  direct  and  clear. 

The  first  educational  delinquent  whom  I  shall  summon  to  the 
bar  for  hiswi'ong-doing  shall  be  the  parent  himself,  or  the  parent 
herself,  i^ecessarily  both  will  be  compelled  to  speak  through  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher.  That,  however,  does  not  imply  that  his 
shortcomings  will  be  in  any  way  overdra^vn,  nor  his  virtues  fore- 
shortened. Let  me  remind  you  again  that  all  of  this  cloud  of 
witnesses  who  you  are  about  to  hear  are  teachers  who  have  been 
found  by  long  experience  to  be  tried  and  true. 

1.  I  feel  in  the  district  where  I  teach  that  half  the  public  is 
sympathetic  with  and  appreciative  of  the  teacher's  worh — the  other 
half  hedgrudges  her  even  her  pay. 

These  teachers  all  very  frankly  state  that  many  of  their  patrons 
are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  appreciation  and  help- 
fulness, but  that  there  are  many  others  who  are  so  conservative, 
or  so  deeply  asleep,  as  one  teacher  expresses  it,  or  so  critical  of  all 
the  teacher's  finest  efforts,  that  teaching  in  their  midst  becomes 
often  positively  disagreeable. 

2.  Parents  are  themselves  responsible  for  many  of  the  unpleas- 
ant phages  of  rural  teaching.  They  often  talk  disparagingly  of  th^ 
teacher  and  her  methods  before  their  children. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  can  so  imdermine  the  morale  of 
any  organization — be  it  army,  church,  or  school — as  the  dispar- 
aging remark,  the  careless  allusion,  the  thoughtless  reference. 
You  would  be  surprised,  I  am  sure,  to  note  how  common  is  this 
reaction  of  these  teachers. 

3.  So  many  parents  have  no  esteem  ivhatever  for  the  teacher, 
atid  do  not  try  to  help  her.  Every  trivial  affair  of  the  school  is 
disclosed  at  home,  until  a  trivial  matter  becomes  the  talk  of  the 
community. 

Here  is  another  similar  in  vein  to  the  preceding. 
Jf.     In  the  rural  districts  teachers  are  too  apt  to  be  loohed  upon 
as  a  people  set  apart,  and  are  expected  to  be  as  prim  as  though 
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they  had  been  horn  on  the  Mayflower.  I  was  actually  criticized 
for  playing  haskethall  ivith  the  hoys,  and  when  I  went  to  a  dance 
many  good  people  of  the  community  turned  their  heads  and  would 
not  speak  to  me  at  the  church. 

l^eedless  to  say,  this  reaction  is  made  by  one  of  a  group  of  the 
younger  and  more  vivacious  teachers.  A  fundamental  fact  is  hit 
upon,  however.  Your  modern  teacher,  just  out  of  training-school, 
has  something  of  the  fine  spirit  of  the  athlete,  seasoned  and  gradu- 
ated, it  is  true,  by  a  considerable  sense  of  modesty  and  propriety. 
Her  heart  is  young  enough  and  her  good  insight  into  the  essentials 
of  a  compelling  teacher  of  children  keen  enough  to  justify  her 
even  to  the  point  of  playing  baseball  with  her  boys  or  going  to  a 
local  entertainment.  I  am  reminded  here  of  another  teacher  who, 
because  she  dared  to  migrate  from  the  schoolroom  on  a  warm  June 
afternoon  and  held  her  class  under  some  trees  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard,  very  nearly  lost  her  job,  and  did  quite  lose  her  good  standing 
among  certain  of  the  good  j^eople  of  the  neighborhood,  who  con- 
ceived the  school  as  not  keeping  when  the  children  were  not  safely 
ierded  and  penned  with  the  four  walls.  It  is  this  critical  attitude 
which  makes  our  returns  teem  so  often  with  positive  rebellion 
against  the  unsympathetic  parent. 

The  second  group  of  reactions  from  these  200  teachers  centers 
around  the  head  of  the  superintendent. 

5.  Many  superintendents  do  not  have  life  enough  to  hold  meet- 
ings where  the  teachers  can  meet,  exchange  ideas,  Jceep  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  the  same  system,  and  discuss 
questions  of  mutual  interest. 

The  superintendent  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  storm  centers 
about  whom  the  teachers  in  our  questionnaire  pour  out  their  wrath 
and  indignation.  Fresh  from  normal  schools,  often,  young  teachers 
in  particular  feel  almost  lost  when  they  take  up  their  duties  under 
a  superintendent  who  is  of  the  inactive  and  non-progressive  type. 
I  feel  compelled  here  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that 
our  returns  come  from  20  states  in  the  union,  and  that  very  few 
of  them  are  from  Massachusetts.  This  word  of  explanation  may 
serve  to  put  us  all  at  our  ease. 

6.  In  case  of  good,  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  an  employee. 
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the  superintendent  in  a  store,  office,  etc.,  would  doubtless  show  his 
appreciation  and  approval  by  praise,  which  tends  to  inspire  all  of 
us  to  do  better  worTc.  Should  not  the  same  rule  work  in  teaching? 
How  many  rural  teachers  ever  get  that  inspiration  from  their 
superintendents  f 

After  all,  teachers  are  but  human,  and  a  judicious  word  of 
praise  from  their  superiors  will  often  work  wonders.  Notice,  I 
said  judicious. 

7.  Every  farmer  'knows  that  a  horse,  even  a  willing  one,  must 
he  sufficiently  fed,  have  a  comfortable  stall,  a  suitable  harness  and 
driver,  and  a  load  tempered  to  his  strength,  if  he  would  have  him 
wear  well.  How  many  superintendents  Jcnoiu  as  much  about  their 
teachers  f 

It  is  a  common  note  all  through  these  returns  that  the  superin- 
tendent takes  too  little  interest  in  his  teacher ;  that  while  working 
in  the  same  system  and  toward  the  same  goal,  they  seem  to  have 
little  in  common. 

The  next  slide  is  a  striking  one. 

8.  What  the  profession  needs  is  superintendents  who  have 
backbone  enough  to  uphold  and  support  their  teachers.  During  the 
recent  influenza  epidemic  the  teachers  here,  although  quite  able 
to  resume  work  at  any  time,  were  refused  their  wages  and  the 
superintendent  did  nothing  for  them. 

This  is,  in  reality,  but  added  striking  of  the  same  note — lack  of 
interest  which  many  superintendents  have  in  their  teachers.  Ac- 
cording to  our  returns,  he  is  often  too  timid  to  stand  out  before 
the  school  committee  for  the  rights  of  his  teachers.  There  has 
been  recently  appearing  in  the  Boston  Herald  a  series  of  letters 
dealing  with  this  very  matter  of  the  niggardliness  of  school  author- 
ities in  the  matter  of  refusing  an  hour's  pay  to  teachers  whose 
schools  were  closed  for  60  minutes  for  any  reason.  Our  teachers 
who  have  made  reply  to  the  questionnaire  in  many  cases  call 
attention  to  the  custom  of  business  men  to  give  their  employees 
special  bonuses  at  Christmas  time,  special  free  medical  attention, 
etc.,  and  they  feel  that,  since  school  authorities  never  are  thus 
liberal  and  courteous  to  their  employees,  it  hardly  behooves  them 
to  dock  60  minutes'  pay. 
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9.  Last  winter  I  was  in  the  Government  service  in  Washington. 
Nearly  every  girl  in  my  room  had  been  a  teacher.  Each  one  of 
them  said  emphatically  that  teaching  wa^  much  more  interesting , 
that  it  kept  one  alive  and  growing.  At  their  salaries,  however, 
none  could  save  anything  for  the  future.  This  is  the  "unpromising 
outlook"  that  drives  so  many  teachers  from  the  profession. 

Of  the  Imndreds  of  returns  received,  there  has  not  been  one  that 
has  not  cited  the  meager  wage  paid  to  teachers  as  the  most  impor- 
tant cause  back  of  the  present  dearth  of  interest  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Many  a  teacher  who  has  now  left  the  work  laments 
that  she  loves  teaching,  and  would  never  have  left  it  had  a  living 
wage  been  possible.  Particularly  bitter  is  the  reaction  of  the  mar- 
ried man  teacher,  who  protests  that  he  could  not  bring  up  his 
family  even  in  a  semi-respectable  way  upon  his  salary  as  a  teacher. 
Hence  he  has,  with  no  little  regret,  left  the  profession.  I  tell  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  not  only  a  sad  professional  tragedy 
behind  every  such  protest  as  this,  there  is  also  behind  it  and  in  it 
the  story  of  years  of  training  and  valued  experience  thrown  away 
when  the  teacher,  no  longer  able  to  make  two  ends  meet,  is  forced 
to  enter  business.  Fancy  the  business  men  pouring  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  during  a  prolonged  business  depression.  It  is  a 
far  easier  and  simpler  matter  for  the  business  man  to  pour  a  little 
water  into  th-^.  stock  and  then  live  in  that  hope  which  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

10.  Why  should  a  girl  spend  her  time  in  some  isolated  country 
school  far  removed  from  social  recreation  and  amusements,  when 
even  after  six  months  of  intensive  business  training  she  can  com- 
mand $20  or  $25  in  office  ivork? 

Obviously  this  protest  comes,  too,  from  a  group  of  young  teachers,, 
but  the  pointedness  and  justice  of  the  criticism  cannot  be  denied. 

11.  It  was  quite  impractical  for  me  to  accept  a  position  to  teach, 
which  I  was  offered  at  $50  a  month,  when  I  was  offered  at  the 
same  time  $75  in  a  railroad  office.  I  had  worked  three  months  in 
the  latter  position  when  I  received  an  increase  of  $25  per  month. 
Such  an  occurrence  during  my  teacJiing  years  would  have  given  me 
a  bad  case  of  shell  shock. 

You  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  despite  the  limitations  of  their 
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profession,  teachers  do  not  lose  entirly  their  sense  of  humor.  And 
yet  the  situation  which  this  statement  points  out  has  in  it  too 
much  of  the  tragic  to  be  humorous.     Shell  shock,  indeed ! 

12.  Here,  in  the  West,  the  compensation  for  teaching  is  as 
good  as  it  is  for  any  other  vocation. 

I  insert  this  slide,  because  it  hints  at  a  very  interesting  fact. 
It  is  this :  The  wage  scale  paid  to  teachers  in  the  East,  and  par- 
ticularly in  IsTew  England,  is  far  inferior  to  that  maintained  in 
the  West.  It  is  reported  recently  in  the  press  that  there  is  a  bill 
pending  in  the  legislature  of  Arizona  which  will  make  the  minimum 
wage  of  teachers  in  that  State  $1,200,  and  here  in  Massachusetts 
we  are  sailing  in  pretty  shallow  water  when  we  propose,  as  we  are 
this  year  doing  in  the  Legislature,  to  make  the  minimum  $650  in 
this  State.  There  is  another  difference:  the  Arizona  minimum 
is  likely  to  be  adopted,  whereas  the  Massachusetts  one  is  not. 

13.  Boarding  conditions  offer  another  difficulty.  So  often 
teachers  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  taken  in,  like  charity  pa- 
tients in  a  hopsital. 

Here  is  one  of  the  criticisms  that  is  all  but  universal  in  our 
returns.  The  statement  is  made  time  and  time  again,  that  the 
most  desirable  families  positively  will  not  board  the  teachers,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  they  are  compelled  often  to  board  among 
people  w^ho  are  not  only  not  congenial,  but  who  are  positively  dis- 
agreeable in  many  ways. 

IJf.  Boarding  places  ntn  a  close  second  behind  salaries  as 
making  the  teaching  of  rural  schools  unattractive. 

This  criticism  is  universal  among  rural  teachers  who  have  re- 
sponded to  our  questionnaire.  Give  us  good  salaries  and  good 
boarding  places,  they  cry,  and  we  shall  be  ready  and  content  to 
throw  our  best  efforts  into  our  work.  In  this  respect,  it  appears 
from  the  returns,  that  educational  progressiveness,  which  was  once 
centered  so  exclusively  in  the  East,  has  been  transplanted  into  the 
great,  progressive  Western  states,  many  of  which  already  are 
erecting  teacherages,  or  homes  for  their  teachers,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, attracting  some  of  the  best  teacher  material  into  rural 
education.  ISTor  is  this  the  only  respect  in  which  the  West  is  now 
leading  the  way. 
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15.  In  Maine,  three-fourths  of  the  rural  schools  are  unattrac- 
tive, and  about  half  the  teachers  dislike  their  profession. 

It  miglit  be  explained  that  the  statement  now  before  you  on  the 
screen  has  a  broader  significance  than  appears  from  the  wording 
of  it.  The  teacher  who  framed  it  is  an  educational  missionary 
in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  In  her  dis- 
couragement and  the  limitations  of  the  professional  horizon,  she 
arbitrarily  condemns  three-fourths  of  the  rural  schools  of  her  state. 
"Whether  the  figure  should  be  one-fourth  or  three-fourths,  or  yet 
nine-tenths,  is  beside  the  point.  What  is  significant  is  the  point 
of  view  expressed.  The  same  statement  might  have  been  made 
by  a  rural  teacher  in  nearly  any  other  state.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  remark.  Could  the  same  statement  be 
made  with  equal  truth  of  the  rural  homes,  the  rural  business 
houses,  the  rural  churches  ?     I  trow  not. 

16.  If  the  teacher  could  walk  out  at  five  o'clock  and  leave  all 
else  behind  her,  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  join  the  pro- 
fession. But  instead,  she  must  spend  her  evening  in  wnting  out 
detailed  plan  books,  correcting  papers  and  hektographing  seat 
work,  which  could  and  should  be  fwnished,  but  tvhich  never  is,  in 
a  rural  school. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  the  first  part  of  this 
statement,  not  because  I  question  the  justice  of  it  in  the  case  of 
the  teacher,  but  because  on  general  principles,  I  am  averse  to 
arg-uing  in  favor  of  a  bolsheviki  day  in  any  kind  of  labor,  be  it 
laying  bricks,  running  a  railroad,  or  teaching  school.  In  the  last 
part  of  the  statement,  however,  there  is  pointed  out  a  very  grave 
handicap  to  good  and  consecrated  teaching.  It  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  these  very  frank  teachers  who  have  done  us  the  cour- 
tesy of  replying  at  considerable  length  to  our  interrogatories,  that 
the  equipment  of  our  rural  schools  in  the  way  of  illustrative  mate- 
rials, seat  work,  maps,  etc.,  is  not  only  meager  but  wretchedly  so. 
It  appears  that  the  smaller  schools  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  modern  equipment  and  apparatus.  Consequently, 
young  women  leave  our  normal  and  teacher  training  schools  filled 
with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vision  and  modernity  of  the 
profession,  only,  in  too  many  instances,  to  find  themselves  unable 
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to  work  out  their  ideals  and  realize  their  visions  in  a  school  which 
is  lacking  in  the  fundamentals  of  equipment.  That  situation 
should  only  serve  to  stimulate  them  to  overcome  obstacles,  you 
suggest  ?  So  indeed  it  should,  and  would,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  where  so  many  things  are  lacking  over-stimulation  of  the 
negative  sort  is  likely  to  result. 

17.  A  clerh  or  office  ivorker  has  always  a  chance  for  promo- 
iion  to  a  position  of  greater  responsibility.  To  the  average  teacher, 
hoivever,  there  is  only  the  hope  of  an  occasional  change  in  grade — 
luhich  luould  not  necessarily  he  either  successful  or  advisable- - 
and,  once  the  maximum  salary  is  reached,  there  are  scant  oppor- 
tunities of  increasing  either  responsibility  or  remuneration. 

Here  is  perhaps  a  concomitant  of  teaching  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  profession,  can  never  be  eradicated. 

I  wish,  finally,  to  bring  before  you  the  difference  between  the 
real  consecrated,  constructive  teacher,  who  loves  her  profession 
and  injects  into  it  her  whole  personality  and  her  whole  life,  and 
that  other  type  of  teacher  who,  despite  our  highest  ideals,  continu- 
ally upheld  in  normal  school,  lacks  the  professional  enthusiasm 
and  the  whole-hearted  purpose  of  the  real  teacher. 

Here  is  a  characterization  made  of  the  latter  type  of  plebian 
teacher  by  the  group  of  mature,  whole-hearted  teachers  who  stand 
for  just  the  opposite  ideals  in  teaching. 

18.  Under  present  conditions  teaching  has  too  many  of  the 
unmistaJceable  characteristics  of  a  missionary  enterprise,  in  which 
self-sacrifice  is  the  predominating  note. 

Here  is  a  typical  reaction  made  to  the  teaching  situation  by 
your  successful  teacher  who  has  tired  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  has 
left  the  profession  to  enter  the  world  of  business.  It  is  a  note 
which  is  struck  rather  insistently  in  our  returns,  both  by  the  some- 
time teacher  and  the  present  active  teacher.  The  self-sacrifico 
referred  to  includes  poor  salaries,  bad  supervision,  undesirable 
boarding  places,  meager  equipment,  and  the  various  other  limita- 
tions of  our  rural  teaching  already  referred  to. 

In  contrast  with  this  type  of  teacher,  however,  and  with  the  pre- 
ceding, our  returns  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  solid,  plain, 
common-sense  idealism  so  characteristic  of  the  teacher  who  is  a 
teacher  because  it  is  her  passion  and  her  life. 
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19.  I  thinl'  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  generally 
unattractive,  especially,  to  young  girls,  but  I  believe  that  if  the 
teacher  would  stay  longer  in  one  school  and  give  her  best  service 
she  would  be  able  sooner  or  later  to  get  better  surroundings. 

This  is  the  note  of  maturity  and  experience  and  consecration 
that  I  have  referred  to  already.  It  also  gives  point  to  another 
very  common  situation,  viz.,  the  teachers  who  lack  any  particular 
interest  in  rural  education  and  rural  life,  and  who  pass  their 
test-year  in  the  country  with  the  best  possible  grace  in  order  to 
get  into  the  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  From  this 
itinerant  type  of  teacher  rural  education  has  little  to  hope. 

20.  There  is  great  satisfaction  in  building  up  your  own  little 
school  system,  in  exercising  your  own  individuality,  and  in  being 
more  than  a  cog  in  the  luheel  of  some  highly  centralized  city 
system. 

Contrast  this  type  of  teacher  with  the  one  just  referred  to,  who 
has  no  interest  in  any  life  which  is  not  urban.  The  spirit  of 
independence,  of  investigation,  of  originality,  of  happiness,  in 
this  teacher,  will  go  far  towards  making  the  field  of  rural  educa- 
tion blossom  as  the  rose.  Who  shall  deny  that  one's  highest  self, 
one's  finest  visions  may  be  worked  out  and  realized  best  in  the 
school  where  one  is  thrown  wholly  upon  her  own  resourcefulness  ? 

The  same  conviction  is  expressed  in  the  last  slide. 

21.  I  believe  that  when  a  teacher  is  luell  trained  and  luide 
aivahe  she  can  go  into  any  community  and  make  herself  so  essential 
to  tlmt  community  that  better  conditions  of  all  kinds  are  bound  to 
come. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  fighting  teacher,  the  teacher  who  first 
is  shown  the  way,  then  luills  and  does. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  our  study  in  rural  teaching,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  until  there  is  some  considerable 
participation  by  the  state  as  the  great  equalizer  of  educational 
opportunity  there  can  never  be  the  fullest  revival  of  the  country 
school.  Our  returns  fairly  cry  out  two  things:  (1)  rural  schools 
must  have  better  superintendents,  better  equipment,  better  teachers. 
And  (2)  rural  schools  must  have  more  money  in  order  to  make  all 
those  things  possible.     Massachusetts,  it  need  hardly  be  noted  in 
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passing,  stands  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  48  states  in  the  relative 
amount  of  support  which  as  a  State  she  gives  to  her  public  school 
system.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  Massachusetts  may  once  again  hold  up  her  head  and,  with 
new  educational  ardor  similar  to  that  of  the  old  colonial  days,  may 
once  again  be  a  leader  and  an  example  in  this  most  important 
:field. 

State  participation  in  education  is  inevitable  in  a  truly  demo- 
cratic state  where  each  child  is  guaranteed  the  same  educational 
opportunity  as  is  guaranteed  to  every  other  child. 
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The  Importance  of  State  Aid  to  the  Future 
Citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth 

John  J.  Mahoney,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell^  Massachusetts. 

f '""""""°""""""'|  AM  compelled  to  talk  rather  briefly  and,  I  am 
I  afraid,  rather  sketchily,  on  the  topic  which  is  as- 
I  signed  to  me  this  afternoon,  "The  Importance  of 
I  State  Aid  to  the  Future  Citizenship  of  the  Common- 
^]iiiiiitiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic¥  wealth."  You  will  note  that  the  word  "citizenship" 
§  I    seems  to  be  the  word  stressed  in  that  topic,  and 

=  I    inasmuch  as  it  is  the  idea  of  "citizenship"  that 

differentiates  this  topic  from  all  the  others,  I  am 
going  to  talk  accordingly  on  citizenship,  the  need  of  training  in 
citizenship,  and  the  conditions  that  must  be  brought  to  pass  in 
this  Commonwealth  before  that  training  can  ever  be  put  on  a 
pracical  basis. 

My  first  thought  on  the  subject  is  that  the  very  safety  of  these- 
United  States,  and  the  very  perpetuation  itself  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  of  democracy  in  these  United  States,  depend  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  on  the  vigilance  of  the  body  of  our  citizenry.  That  is 
a  very  obvious  statement.  We  hear  it  said  again  and  again  and 
again.  But  though  obvious,  it  is  everlastingly  true,  and  it  needs 
to  be  emphasized  in  this  particular  crisis  and  more  and  more 
emphasized  within  the  next  score  of  years.  We  talk  glibly  about 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  our  soldiers  have  fought 
for  two  years  to  do  that  thing.  But  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  fighting  and  finishing  wars 
and  then  making  treaties  and  tumbling  autocracies  into  the  dust. 
That  is  not  the  whole  proposition  by  any  means.  Democracy  will 
never  be  truly  safe  until  democracy  is  safe  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  as  it  has  never  been  safe  before,  until  the  men  of  this 
country  and  the  women  of  this  country  are  convinced  that  it  is 
not  only  a  proposition  of  fighting  to  make  democracy  safe,  of 
dying  to  make  democracy  safe,  but  it  is  a  proposition  besides  of 
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living  to  make  democracy  safe.  :N'ow,  I  submit,  with  all  duo 
apologies  for  the  lack  of  originality  of  the  utterance,  that  we  have 
not  been  living  in  such  a  way  in  this  coimtry  as  to  make  democ- 
racy safe.  We  have  not  been  paj-ing  very  much  attention,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  democracy  at  all,  or  to  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  or  to  our  political  institutions.  We  have  taken  them 
for  granted ;  we  have,  seemingly,  assumed  that  democracy  and  our 
democratic  institutions  are  absolutely  fool-proof  propositions  that 
will  run  on  automatically,  and  somehow  or  other  bring  to  pass,. 
with  no  effort  on  our  part,  that  perfect  state  of  society  that  is 
the  concomitant  of  the  democracy  of  our  dreams.  IN'ow,  that  is  not 
so.  If  democracy  is  going  to  do  that,  then  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  must  work  to  make  democracy  efficient,  and  we 
have  not  been  doing  that.  We  have  been  interested  in  politics,  of 
course,  but  our  idea  of  politics  is  that  of  electing  men  to  office 
and  then  generally  forgetting  they  are  in  office,  and  our  govern- 
ment in  city,  state  and  nation  goes  on  its  own  sweet  way.  It  is^ 
I  am  sure,  needless  to  become  eloquent  on  this  point  in  this  com- 
pany. I  do  wish,  however,  before  going  further,  to  insist  that  W3 
must  come  to  the  conviction  that  in  this  country,  if  democracy  is 
to  be  safe,  we  must  live  for  it;  we  must  think  of  living  for  it  in 
terms  of  devoted,  loyal  service.  And  we  have  not  been  doing  that 
in  the  past.  We  have  been  selfishly  occupied  in  the  business  of 
getting  a  living^,  and  we  have  not  been  occupied  with  the  other  idea 
of  doing  something  for  this  country  which  has  done  so  much  to 
enable  us  to  get  that  living.  But  it  is  imperative  that  our  view- 
point be  changed.  The  note  of  the  next  twenty  years  must  be  not 
so  much  that  selfish  note  of  getting  something  from  the  country, 
but  the  note  rather  of  doing  something  for  the  country — the  unsel- 
fish note  of  service. 

!N'ow  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  schools  ?  If  the  citizenship 
of  the  next  twenty  years  must  be  a  citizenship  that  believes  in 
democracy  and  is  convinced  that  it  must  do  something  to  make 
democracy  safe,  then  what  is  the  mission  of  the  schools  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  schools  must  teach 
more  consciously  than  they  have  taught  in  the  past,  citizenship. 
Our  schools  must  take  upon  themselves  consciously  the  duty  of 
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training  in  citizenship.  Have  we  done  that?  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  for  a  single  moment  that 
in  the  ordinary  good  school  of  today — and  there  are  hundreds  of 
them  all  round  us — children  are  not  being  taught  those  habits  and 
attitudes  and  ideas  and  ideals  that  make  for  good  citizenship. 
It  would  be  folly  to  gainsay  that.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  there  has  been  little  conscious  attempt  made  to  teach  what 
citizenship  really  means,  not  only  its  rights  and  privileges,  but 
its  duties  and  obligations  as  well.  There  has  been  little  conscious 
attempt  to  do  that.  And  we  must  come  to  that.  We  talk  very 
glibly  about  commercial  education  and  industrial  education  and 
physical  education,  education  of  defectives,  and  so  on.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  objectives,  but  we  have  not  been  talking,  until  very 
recently,  about  education  in  citizenship,  and  yet  one  of  the  finest 
services  that  a  public  school  can-  perform  is  the  service  of  turning 
out  a  supply  of  intelligent,  earnest  boys  and  girls  who  will  become 
the  intelligent,  earnest  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation, 
shot  through  with  the  conviction  that  citizenship  in  our  American 
democracy  is  a  priceless  boon.  We  have  not  been  talking  about 
training  in  citizenship,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  the 
last  national  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Chicago  the  whole  tone  of  the  program  seemed  to  be  dominated 
by  just  that  note — training  in  citizenship.  In  former  years  we 
were  told  at  these  conventions  how  to  teach  this,  and  how  to  teach 
that,  and  how  to  teach  the  other  subject  in  the  school  program. 
In  1912,  if  I  don't  mistake,  the  whole  progi'am  was  given  over 
to  measurements.  The  next  year  the  main  theme  was  the  question 
of  economy  of  time — how  much  time  shall  we  give  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  how  much  time  shall  we  give  to  that  subject;  and  the 
emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  teaching  subjects  to  children.  But  the 
emphasis  this  year  on  every  program  was  very,  very  different  in- 
deed. It  was  not  how  to  teach  subjects  to  children,  but  how  to 
teach  children,  and  the  papers  and  discussions — literally  dozens  of 
them — ^brought  out  the  idea  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  teacher, 
through  the  medium  of  subject  matter,  and  school  activities,  and 
the  life  of  the  school,  and  everything  connected  with  the  school, 
to  foster  the  growth  of  those  habits  and  attitudes,  those  ideas  and 
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ideals  that*  make  for  right-miuded  citizenship.  How  to  make 
children  understand  that  democracy  involves  responsibilities  as 
well  as  rights — how  to  induce  children  to  respect  the  rights  of 

others how  to  teach  pupils  respect  for  properly  constituted 

authority — how  to  teach  pupils  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
responsibility — such  topics  as  these  were  expounded  again  and 
again.  The  educational  philosophy  preached  at  Chicago  this  year 
was  that  ^Dhilosophy  which  sees  as  the  goal  of  the  educative  pro- 
cess, not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  the  development  of 
character.  This  is  hopeful,  because  good  character  and  good  citi- 
zenship go  hand  in  hand. 

But  now  to  be  more  specific.  We  must  strengthen  our  teaching 
of  citizenship  by  teaching  more  skillfully  those  subjects  that  are 
most  weighted  with  ci^dc  connotations.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
•question  of  the  teaching  of  civics  itself.  We  have  given  it  rather 
scant  attention.  Until  very  recently  this  subject  has  been  allotted 
probably  one  j)eriod  weekly  in  the  school  program,  and  the  pro- 
cedure has  been  to  read  from  a  text-book  some  information  either 
about  the  machinery  of  government  or  the  functions  of  various 
governmental  agencies.  The  past  two  years  have  seen  the  jDromise 
of  better  things,  both  in  the  character  of  the  texts  that  ^ire  being 
published  and  in  the  general  trend  of  classroom  practise.  But  we 
have  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Civics  cannot  be  confined  to  an 
isolated  period  in  the  week's  program.  Civics  must  not  be  taught 
merely  as  a  matter  of  instruction  either  on  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment or  in  the  functions  of  governmental  agencies.  Real  civics 
teaching  has  for  its  objective  the  acquainting  of  pupils  with  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  American  citizenship.  And  this  must  be 
done  not  primarily  through  preaching  and  teaching  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  but  rather  through  action  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
The  school  that  really  teaches  the  principles  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship mil  be  itself  a  democracy,  and  in  its  corporate  life  the  child 
will  have  a  chance  to  practice  these  habits  of  good  citizenship. 
A  man  learns  how  to  be  a  blacksmith  by  being  a -blacksmith.  A 
child  learns  how  to  be  a  good  citizen  by  being  a  good  citizen,  in 
school.  The  school  that  furnishes  him  with  this  opportunity,  how- 
ever, will  be  of  a  type  different  from  those  that  we  have  Icnown 
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heretofore.  It  will  be  a  school  of  the  "socialized"  variety.  Such 
a  school  will  teach  civics  not  for  the  facts  of  civics,  but  for  the 
"values"  of  civics,  and  the  end  will  be  not  knowledge-getting,  but 
"habit- forming,"  Such  a  school  will  teach  history,  too,  not  as 
the  dead  record  of  past  events,  but  as  the  record  of  events  that 
have  a  very  live  importance,  in  the  sense  that  they  interpret  and 
influence  our  present-day  life  as  citizens.  The  "project  method" 
in  the  teaching  of  history  is  just  around  the  corner.  And  so,  too, 
with  such  a  subject  as  hygiene.  Education  in  citizenship  demands 
that  we  teach  children  healthy  living  as  one  of  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship,  the  objective  here  also  being  not  knowledge  of  hygiene 
but  practice  in  healthy  living,  both  in  school  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Further  illustrations  on  this  point  are  probably  not 
necessary. 

'Now,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  my 
subject  of  the  afternoon— State  iiid  for  Training  in  Citizenship? 
Let  me  say  in  passing,  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  proposition 
to  teach  school,  if  we  think  that  the  end  of  the  educative  process 
is  just  the  business  of  teaching  something  or  other  to  children ; 
but  if  we  think  that  education  is  a  very  much  bigger  thing  than 
that,  if  we  think  education  is  the  business  of  somehow  or  other 
inculcating  in  children,  through  the  medium  of  the  school,  and' 
through  the  medium  of  the  activities  of  the  school,  those  habits 
and  skills  and  attitudes  and  ideals  that  make  for  good  character- 
and  so  for  good  citizenship — if  you  think  that  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  certainly  think  it  is — then  the  kind  of  teacher  that  is 
to  dignify  such  a  performance  must  be  a  splendid  teacher  indeed. 
You  cannot  turn  over  that  kind  of  performance  to  twenty-five- 
hundred  girls  who  never  saw  a  normal  school — and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  are  twenty-five  hundred  or  more  young  girls  in 
this  State  of  Massachusetts  teaching  school  who  lack  normal  train- 
ing. You  cannot  turn  over  that  kind  of  education  to  those  un- 
trained girls ;  and,  furthermore,  that  kind  of  education  is  so  vital 
and  important  'that  if  it  is  to  be  actually  accomplished  we  must 
turn  out  year  after  year,  in  order  to  get  the  job  done,  the  very 
finest  type  of  young  women,  and  young  women  who  are  highly 
equipped. 
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State  Aid — where  does  it  come  in  ?  Eight  here.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  the  highest  type  of  young  women  coming  to  the  normal 
schools  at  the  present  range  of  salaries.  There  are  some  splendid 
students  in  our  normal  schools  today.  But  we  want  more  of  the 
splendid  kind,  and  we  want  to  hold  those  girls  not  two  years  but 
three  years  in  the  normal  school.  We  want  that  opportunity,  S3 
that  when  those  girls  go  out,  they  may  really  understand  what 
education  is,  and  may  be  able  to  handle  the  task  of  education 
adequately.  We  cannot  expect  to  do  that,  however,  when  the 
objective  for  those  girls  is  a  rural  school  with  a  salary  of  twelve, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  The  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  inexperienced  normal  graduate  finds  her  first  teaching 
position,  must  pay  reasonably  adequate  salaries,  if  we  are  to  attract 
capable  young  women  to  the  teaching  profession.  If  certain  towns 
are  unable  to  do  this,  they  should  be  aided  by  the  State,  purely  as 
a  matter  of  protection.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  conclusion  to 
which  one  can  come.  And  if  other  states  have  adopted  this  policy, 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  Massachusetts  should  lag  behind  ? 

My  time  is  about  up,  but  I  must  say  a  word  about  American- 
ization in  connection  with  the  topic  of  training  in  citizenship. 
I  have  been  interested  in  Americanization  since  the  year  1905. 
I  became  interested  in  the  problem  long  before  people  began  co 
call  it  Americanization  at  all.  I  became  interested  in  it  at  a  time 
when  we  were  not  really  thinking  of  Americanizing  the  immigrant, 
and  we  were  not  talking  about  him  in  a  very  friendly  way.  We 
were  thinking  of  getting  "the  damned  foreigner"  into  the  night 
schools.  That  was  the  tone  we  used,  and  that  was  the  attitude 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  say  that  if  we  have  a  great 
problem  on  our  hands  now — and  we  certainly  have — it  is  abso- 
lutely our  own  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  American  society  that  it 
did  not,  fifteen  years  ago,  recognize  its  obligations,  and  recog-nize 
also  the  terrible  dangers  attendant  on  the  presence  in  our  midst 
of  so  many  thousands  whom  we  could  not  understand  and  who 
could  not  understand  us.  ISTow  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  it 
said  that  the  schools  have  failed  in  this  great  task  of  American- 
ization. The  schools  have  not  failed.  Society  itself  has  failed. 
Society  itself  has  not  backed  up  the  schools  in  the  things  they 
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wanted  to  do.  The  schools  have  not  done  much,  it  is  true,  but 
thej  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  do  much  because  our  peopls 
were  not  interested  in  Americanization.  But  things  are  different 
now.  The  people  believe  in  Americanization.  Our  own  State  is 
turning  to  the  schools  and  saying,  "We  want  you  to  Americanize 
the  immigTant."  What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  money  ex- 
pended? It  means  that  if  the  schools  are  actually  going  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  business  of  Americanizing  the  immigrant,  for 
every  one  immigrant  in  the  evening  class  two  years  ago,  there 
will  be  two  hundred  in  the  next  five  years  to  come ;  for  every  class 
established  during  the  last  three  years,  we  shall  be  establishing 
scores.  It  means  doubling,  tripling,  spending  ten  times  as  much 
money  as  we  have  spent  in  the  past.  It  means  that  we  will  not 
simply  run  evening  schools,  but  we  will  run  afternoon  classes  for 
mothers,  and  factory  classes — classes  wherever  people  are  willing 
to  come  together  to  learn  English  and  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of 
American  citizenship.  That  means  that  the  business  of  Ameri- 
canization will  cost  money;  and  there  is  hardly  a  community  in 
this  State  that  is  able  to  pay  enough  money  to  Americanize  the 
immigrant  population  within  its  confines.  Certainly  our  cities 
of  the  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Fall  River  type  can't  do  it  without 
spending  sums  of  money  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resources  of 
those  cities.  And  much  less  can  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
neighborhoods  do  it,  because  at  present  they  find  it  difficult,  un- 
aided, to  maintain  ordinarily  good  school  facilities.  Hence  again 
the  need  of  State  aid  for  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant, 
to  the  end  that  our  civic  life  may  be  buttressed  against  the  most 
menacing  evil  that  confronts  it. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  talked  very  sketchily  indeed.  May 
I  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  cover  such  a 
broad  subject  as  mine  in  any  but  a  sketchy  way  in  such  a  brief 
time  ?     I  thank  you  for  your  silent  assent. 
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Hannah  P.  Waterman,  Director  of  Extension  Department 
State  ISTormal  School,  JSTortti  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

{'" "°' ' '|0  the  person  who  goes  about  from  hill  to  dale  an<i 

I  rw^  I  from  dale  to  coast  among  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
I       £  I    monwealth,   sharp  contrasts  in  educational  oppor- 

I  I    tunity  and  in  equipment  do  indeed  become  evident, 

*j niiiiiciiii iic^    as  Mr.  Wright  so  clearly  pointed  out  to  you  in  his 

I  I    address  this  morning.     That  some  contrasts  must 

I  i    exist  is  inevitable,  and  that  variety  of  opportunity 

gives  balancing  experience  seems  indeed  'fortunate. 
One  would  not  wish  to  find  any  one  school  too  strong  in  its  resem- 
blance to  any  other.  ISTeither  would  one  wish  to  find  all  rural  schools 
supplied  with  exactly  the  same  kinds  or  amounts  of  material.  Such 
a  condition  would  un-equalize  opportunity,  could  it  exist.  How 
fortunately  impossible  the  entire  duplication  of  school  personality 
is  while  boys  and  girls  exhibit  healthy  differences  in  their  assem- 
blages of  human  qualities,  and  while  they  are  brought  under  the 
living  influence  of  a  teacher,  who,  having  the  power  to  interpret 
their  varying  needs,  has  also  the  charm  of  individuality,  has  been 
emphasized,  I  am  sure,  by  each  speaker  to  whom  we  have  listened. 

That  each  boy  or  girl  has  an  equal  right  with  every  other  to 
the  education  which  will  help  to  develop  an  efficient  mind,  a 
strong  body  and  a  healthy  soul,  however,  we  are  agreed.  May  we 
brieffy  consider  a  few  in  detail — just  some — of  these  foundation 
needs. 

The  schoolroom,  its  lighting,  ventilation,  the  comfort  of  its 
heating  system,  the  color  of  its  walls,  the  continuing  lesson  of  the 
likeable  picture  to  which  the  eyes  return  while  gathering  will 
power  for  the  renewed  attack  upon  the  problem  that  evades  solu- 
tion,— what  a  potent  influence  each  of  these  silent  influences 
exerts  upon  the  health,  spirits,  and  the  mental  progress  of  the 
sensitive  little  organism  on  whom  they  rest  for  five  or  six  hours 
each  day !    How  almost  equally  important  are  his  much  less  inter- 
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esting  desk  and  chair!  A  one-room  rural  school  in  one  of  our 
"poorest"  towns  came  into  its  inheritance  with  relation  to  these 
necessities  several  years  ago.  The  change  in  bearing,  in  scholar- 
ship, and  in  school  spirit  makes  appeal  for  similar  provisions  in 
every  other  school. 

That  every  child  is  a  better  citizen  if  he  can  read,  write,  spell, 
and  handle  money  with  reasonable  success  we  have  long  agreed. 
Onr  conviction  that  the  healthy  soul  thirsts  for  beauty  in  line  and 
color  and  in  tone  and  rhythm  is  enforced  by  the  utterances  of  the 
great  souls  of  all  ages.  To  express  that  conviction  in  school  pro- 
grams has  been  the  privilege  of  some. 

A  superintendent  arrived  at  a  school  of  boys — all  but  one,  of 
state  children — all — just  at  noon  one  wonderful  spring  day.  He 
announced  that  the  instructor  in  art  from  a  state  normal  school 
was  with  him  and  that  she  could  draw  pictures  on  the  blackboard ; 
she  was  willing  to  draw  now;  the  children  need  not  feel  obliged 
to  stay  to  see  her  draw,  but  if  they  wished  to,  they  might.  After 
forty  minutes  of  breathless  joy,  the  largest,  bulkiest  boy  in  the 
room  shot  out  of  the  school  yard,  engulfing  something  edible  as  he 
Tan,  to  water  the  stock  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  and  to  get 
back  for  the  afternoon  session.  Drawings  of  pigs,  trees  and  rab- 
bits flooded  the  neighborhood  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  'i 
year  later  the  pupils  were  still  asking  when  the  drawing-lady 
would  come  again.  The  children  of  a  not  far  distant  to\vn  grow 
radiantly  appreciative  of  their  hills  in  response  to  this  art  instruc- 
tor's weekly  visits.  In  still  another  nearby  town  the  little  ones 
are  developing  health  and  grace  through  supervised  folk-dances. 

In  some  of  our  rural  districts  the  children  are  developing  the 
ability  to  sing  tunefully  at  their  work.  Such  ability,  not  merely 
to  produce  sound,  but  to  breathe  properly,  to  support  and  project 
tones  correctly  placed,  and  to  appreciate  good  music — to  sing 
musically,  as  these  students  to  whom  we  have  listened  sing — would 
seem  a  part  of  a  desirable  program  for  both  physical  training  and 
ethics.  That  it  can  be  provided  only  through  the  leadership  of  a 
trained  musician  is  one  of  the  calamities  attendant  upon  a  paucity 
of  town  funds. 

The  children  of  one  of  our  central  towns  have  circulating  libra- 
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ries  rotating  from  the  village  library  to  rural  schools,  and  carried 
to  waiting  families  with  the  empty  Innch-box.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred books  were  easilly  procured  and  read  by  the  several  families 
of  one  remote  district  last  winter.  Others  there  were,  unread — a 
luxury  in  reserve.  One's  mind  reverts  to  other  towns,  one  after 
another,  in  various  corners  of  the  state,  and  imagines  what  similar 
opportunity  might  mean. 

The  more  one  looks  across  vacant  desks,  and  the  more  inti- 
mately one  witnesses  the  struggles  of  pupils  to  "catch  up"  after 
an  absence  of  a  day,  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  the  more  urgently 
one  wishes  every  child  might  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  school 
regularly.  We  have  truant  officers,  to  be  sure,  at  least  one  for 
■every  town — not  a  well  paid  officer  in  many  cases,  but  a  popular 
man  nearly  always,  busy  with  many  interests  and  fortunate  in 
the  number  of  his  friends.  His  popularity  renders  his  task  the 
more  unenviable  when  the  children  of  a  neighbor  find  the  demands 
of  strawberry  picking  imperative,  or  remain  away  from  school  to 
gather  ferns.  ISTor  is  his  task  less  embarrassing  if  the  delinquents 
prove  to  be  state  wards  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  A  state  official 
should  find  himself  less  hampered  in  the  administration  of  impar- 
tial justice. 

The  more  deeply  one  knows  the  history  of  vacant  seats,  the 
more  keenly  one  anticipates  the  possibility  of  less  centralized 
medical  inspection.  With  this  anticipation  comes  a  deep-breathed 
desire  for  the  definite  help  a  school  nurse  can  give  throughout  an 
area  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  necessity  and  by  the  possibility 
of  sympathetic  helpfulness.  One  thinks  wistfully  of  the  dental 
clinics  of  our  more  wealthy  towns,  and  of  the  special  treatment  o£ 
acute  condition  of  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat.  Those  of  us  who 
read  last  week's  Outlooh  know  how  nation-wide  the  need  and  the 
desire  has  grown  to  be.  That  some  countrysides  are  already  re- 
ceiving such  a  new  birth  of  healthful  living  gives  promise  for  the 
future  of  all. 

The  value  of  entertainments  for  the  children  who  entertain  and 
for  the  community  in  which  their  entertainment  is  -given  has 
proven  so  great  as  to  express  itself  in  nation-wide  programs.  The 
town  field  day  already  carries  acquaintance  with  people  a  step 
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farther — in  some  towns.  Inter-to^vn  pageants,  field  days,  and  other 
recreations  will  give  still  broader  training  in  the  art  of  getting  on 
with  people. 

Our  boys  and  girls  should,  especially  in  our  rural  districts, 
have  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  professionally  trained 
teachers.  It  is  like  carrying  coals  to  jSTewcastle  to  mention  it 
again,  is  it  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  not  only 
i^rofessionally  trained,  with  a  full  normal  course,  but  that  they 
should  also  have  the  constant  inspiration  of  coming  in  contact 
with  others  of  professional  interests  and  professional  ideals.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  rural  teacher  within  traveling  radious  of 
Worcester  should  have  been  at  this  conference  today.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  every  teacher  within  the  state  should  have  attended 
the  conference  in  Boston  last  fall.  But  the  salaries  are  not  ade- 
quate. The  teachers  simply  cannot  afford  to  come,  and  their- 
superintendents,  even,  who  might  well  have  been  at  both  conven- 
tions, have  not  always  been  able  to  attend.  Why  not  let  these 
teachers  pay  for  their  attendance  at  such  conventions  by  the 
reports  they  give  to  their  superintendents,  or  in  teachers'  meetings, 
if  you  like,  and  certainly  in  the  excellent  teaching  of  their  pupils 
afterward.  Why  not  let  the  superintendents  make  return  for  their 
attendance  also  by  giving  similar  reports  in  the  home  community,, 
as  part  of  a  program  to  which  teachers,  members  of  school  boards, 
and  all  interested  citizens  are  invited.  Why  not  let  some  imper- 
sonal body  meet  the  financial  expense  of  attending  these  confer- 
ences, and  make  attendance  not  only  jxDssible  to  everyone,  but,, 
with  reasonable  exceptions,  compulsory. 

Educational  experts  have  done  much  to  eliminate  waste  in 
education.  With  care  and  great  deliberation  they  have  planned 
curricula  of  such  breadth  and  variety  as  to  allow  each  child  to 
discover  himself  in  relation  to  the  occupations  by  which  a  liveli- 
hood may  be  secured  and  to  develop  interests  which  will  enable 
him  to  find  joy  in  the  earning.  They  have  done  much  to  system- 
atize courses  of  study  that  the  essentials  of  education  may  be 
mastered  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  years  concomitant  -^ath 
individual  ability.  They  have  endeavored  to  make  it  possible  for 
each  child  to  go  througl  high  school  and  to  receive  some  phases. 
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of  higher  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  When  every 
child  in  this  state  is  eligible  to  master  a  high  school  education 
under  tiiition  provided  for  by  public  taxation,  we  shall  have  taken 
a  worthy  stride  toward  educational  democracy.  And  when  a  child 
is  no  longer  subject  to  the  loss  of  a  year  in  completing  his  elemen- 
tary school  course  merely  because  his  parents  have  found  it 
advisable  to  move  across  a  town  boundary,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished another  advance  in  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

That  these  and  still  other  educational  needs  continue  acute  in 
some  towns,  while  children  in  other  towns  thrive  under  skilled 
leadership,  and  are  even  surfeited  with  wealth  and  variety  of 
equipment,  seems  a  waste  of  potential  citizenship,  as  has  already 
been  impressed  upon  us.  Almost  we  are  tempted  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  unproviding  to\vn.  Yet,  should  we  do  so  ?  In  many 
of  the  less  affluent  towns  much  property  is  only  slightly  productive 
and  the  tax  rate  is  already  high,  while  roads  are  a  primal  neces- 
sity and  other  provisions  for  the  general  good  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Would  it  be  possible  to  raise  revenue  for  adequate  educa- 
tion from  town  resources  alone  ?  Could  such  tovtrns,  relieved  even 
by  the  present  receipts  from  state  aid,  be  expected  to  struggle  up 
to  the  control  of  adequately  supporting  school  funds  ?  Would  not 
an  adjustment  by  which  more  even  distribution  of  educational 
budgets  were  made  help  much  toward  bringing  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  children  who  need  them  most? 

Even  though  adequate  funds  were  at  command,  would  it  not 
be  asking  much  of  school  boards  to  serve  as  specialists  in  regard 
to  construction,  heating  systems,  ventilation,  and  the  many  other 
essentials  of  efficient  school  administration  ?  Is  not  their  atten- 
ion  to  school  matters  given  largely  from  narrow  margins  of  leisure, 
already,  as  a  patriotic  service  ?  And  are  there  not  quite  definitely 
defined  duties  of  real  importance  upon  which  school  boards  may 
Avell  concentrate  their  administrative  energ}^?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  ask  of  them  that  they  enter  into  consultation  upon  matters 
which  demand  the  skill  of  specialists  ? 

Should  the  individual  superintendent,  even,  be  held  entirely 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  administration  to  which  his  school 
board  cannot  conveniently  attend  ?    Is  not  he,  himself,  quite  prop- 
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erlj,  a  specialist,  with  laudable  limitations,  and  likely  to  profit 
by  consultation  with  other  specialists  ?  Is  entire  provision  for 
citizenship  in  whatever  corner  of  the  state  the  man  or  woman  may 
be  called  to  service,  possible  in  towns  of  lesser  revenue  and  in 
which  matters  of  policy,  however  conscientiously  taken  up,  must 
be  decided  without  the  fullest  investigation  desirable? 

Whenever  a  general  good  has  been  accomplished  it  has  come 
inevitably  through  some  individual  sacrifice.  To  determine  the 
value  of  the  Good  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  adjustment  is  a  con- 
tinuing as  well  as  a  developing  and  reciprocal  experience.  Just 
what  sacrifice  each  town  need  make  to  secure  the  financial  advan- 
tage accruing  from  a  state  apportionment  of  school  funds,  to 
profit  by  the  advice  of  state  specialists  in  the  administration  of 
the  annual  budget,  and  to  feel  the  strength  of  state  authority  in 
the  enforcement  of  school  law,  one  cannot  estimate  in  detail.  In 
comparison  with  the  crying  needs  of  growing  children  any  appar- 
ant  sacrifice  seems  reasonable  and  slight.  The  benefits  to  be 
accomplished  appear  tremendous.  The  details  must  be  worked 
out  from  year  to  year,  as  they  will  be,  with  mutual  give  and 
take,  bringing  strength  and  power  both  to  those  who  prevail  and 
to  those  who  yield  through  intelligent  resistance  and  co-operation. 
To  the  children  and  the  children's  children  it  will  be  given  to 
profit  largely  by  the  inheritance. 


The  State's  Responsibility  for  Reconstruction 
in  Education 

Hon.  Geoege  B.  Churchill,  State  Senator,  Williston 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Amherst  College, 

Amherst,  Mass. 


I 


f '" "°"""'""«|   AM  sorry  that  you  are  at  so  great  a  disadvantage 

I  at  this  stage  of  the  conference.  I  come  at  the  end 
I  of  a  long  day's  program.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  hearing  what  has  been  said  today,  and  I 
^]iiiiiiiiimDiiiiiiiiiiiit|>  gather  from  the  remarks  of  your  presiding  officer 
i  I    and  from  the  titles  of  papers  upon  the  program, 

I  I    that  it  is  a  case  where  one  may  say,  if  he  is  quite 

aignined :  rereant  i%  qui  ante  nos  nostra  o/ixerunt — 
which,  being  translated  into  the  language  understood  of  the  people, 
is :  The  deuce  take  those  who  have  said  our  good  things  before  us. 
I  shall  undoubtedly  repeat  a  good  many  things  you  have  heard, 
and  you  will  forgive  me,  for  I  would  not  do  it  if  I  had  heard  them 
myself.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that  you  will  have  a  little  more 
pessimism  from  me,  instead  of  the  optimistic  note  Mr.  Mahoney 
has  sounded.  When  I  was  a  college  student  I  listened  to  a  great 
sermon  by  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  of  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
social  worker.  He  began  in  the  middle  ages  somewhere — I  am 
not  sure  that  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  Roman  Empire.  He  pic- 
tured the  progressive  degeneracy  of  the  world  from  that  date,  de- 
picting the  moral  state  of  the  world  as  descending  from  inferno 
to  inferno.  There  settled  down  upon  his  congregation  an  ever- 
growing pall  of  gloom,  of  darkness  almost  like  despair.  The  vice, 
the  crime,  the  sin  of  the  world  were  pictured  to  us  in  such  dark 
colors,  that,  when  he  got  through,  we  had  no  hope  either  of  our 
neighbors  or  of  ourselves.  And  then  he  closed  the  Bible,  banging 
it  together,  and  looked  do^vn  at  us  with  seriousness  in  his  face, 
but  something  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  said,  "I  suppose  you 
think  this  is  a  pessimistic  sermon  ?"     There  was  an  audible  gi'oau 
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of  agreement  all  over  the  cliureh.  We  did  think  it  was  a  pessi- 
mistic sermon.  "It  is  not,"  he  said;  "it  is  not;  it  is  the  most 
optimistic  sermon  I  ever  preached!"  And  then  he  proceeded,  in 
about  two  minutes,  in  his  clarion  voice  and  in  his  direct  way,  to 
say  in  effect,  and  much  more  effectively  than  I  can:  "There  is 
not  any  such  thing  as  optimism  that  is  not  based  upon  facts.  ISTo 
man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  an  optimist  until  he  knows  the 
condition  of  things  that  must  be  bettered."  And  if  we  sound,  as 
we  talk  upon  this  general  subject  which  we  have  for  our  discussion 
today,  a  note  of  pessimism,  it  is  because,  as  Mr.  Mahoney  has 
said,  what  is  kno\\Ti  to  us  school  men  and  women  is  not  known 
to  the  citizens  of  this  State.  In  general,  they  do  not  believe  it; 
few  of  them  ever  heard  of  it ;  they  are  still  living  in  the  state  of 
mind  of  those  who  discuss  and  conclude  the  whole  educational 
l^roblem  of  Massachusetts  with  the  words :  "Everybody  knows  that 
Massachusetts  stands  at  the  head  in  education."  It  is  because 
these  people  do  not  know  the  facts  that  we  are  obliged  to  meet 
today  and  discuss  the  rural  problem,  and  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  local  community  in  education,  the 
duty  of  the  State  as  distinct  from  the  duty  of  the  local  commu- 
nity. But,  my  friends,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  we  say  to 
each  other  here.  I  have  never  been  able  yet  to  discover  that 
legislatures  or  congresses  are  deeply  moved  by  the  representations 
of  educationists.  It  is  time  that  the  educationists  of  this  country 
got  down  to  practical  politics.  It  is  time  that  they  recognize  what 
they  have  to  do  .to  accomplish  things.  It  is  time  that  they  learn 
what  they  need  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  State  to  do  things  that 
it  must  do  if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved. 

.Vnd  that  is  in  general  the  task  which  I  have  this  afternoon, 
to  say  to  you  a  few  things  that  may  be  somewhat  enlightening 
as  to  the  real  task  that  is  before  you,  if  there  is  to  be  any  recog- 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  its 
duty  as  a  commonwealth.  If  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  is 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation,  you  must  first  convince  the  people ; 
you  must  get  them  at  work  upon  committees,  and  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  upon  the  Senate.  That  is  the  task  of 
instruction  and  compulsion  that  the  educationists  of  Massachu- 
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setts  have  before  them,  if  these  things  which  we  know  are  neces- 
sary are  to  be  accomplished.  And  do  not  make  any  mistake.  We 
^et  together,  and  we  see  conditions  pretty  clearly  in  regard  to 
these  matters,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  following  into  action  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  our  reason.  Legislatures  are  not; 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  action  we  must  use  those  methods  that 
^re  effective,  the  legitimate  methods  of  "lobbying"  with  our  rep- 
resentatives and  senators.  There  is  lobbying  and  lobbying.  Every 
legislator  is  subject  to  influence.  The  legislator  who  says,  "I  am 
not  influenced  by  others,"  lies.  He  ought  not  to  be  in  the  legis- 
lature unless  he  is  influenced  by  others.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
hy  whom  he  is  influenced.  You  do  not  influence  your  legislators 
•enough,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  before  I  get  through  that  it 
is  the  rural  towns  that  are  themselves  largely  responsible  for  their 
own  condition.  It  is  the  rural  towns  that  are  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the  State  help  that  they  ought 
to  have  and  that  they  must  have.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you 
that  before  I  flnish. 

iSTow,  my  friends,  these  problems  of  reconstruction  which  have 
been  put  before  you  today,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  are  not 
problems  of  reconstruction  at  all.  They  are  not  new  problems — 
they  only  seem  new,  like  the  good  doctor's  sermon,  in  the  story 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar.  An  old  lady  was  walking 
home  with  him  from  church,  and  she  talked  at  some  length  in 
regard  to  long  sermons.  It  finally  dawned  upon  him  that  she 
might  intend  some  application  to  the  sermon  delivered  by  hini 
a  little  while  before,  and  he  turned  to  her  and  said,  "My  dear 
madam,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  my  sermon  was  too  long."  "Oh, 
no,  sir,"  the  lady  replied,  "your  sermon  was  not  long — it  only 
seemed  long!"  And  that  is  the  case  with  these  problems  that  we 
are  all  talking  about  now,  and  not  merely  we  educationists,  but 
others.  That  is  the  first  blessed  sign  of  hope,  that  men  who  are 
professional  schoolmasters  and  who  are  thinking  of  what  they 
have  seen  as  a  result  of  the  war,  are  perceiving  that  some  of  these 
great  defects  in  our  civilization,  in  our  preparation  for  war,  and 
still  more  in  our  preparation  for  that  kind  of  life  for  which  we 
went  to  war,  can  to  a  large  degree,  be  healed  only  by  the  processes 
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and  methods  of  education.  That  is  the  advantage  of  the  moment^ 
and  we  ought  to  seize  it,  that  more  of  the  general  public  and 
more  of  the  leaders  of  men  who  have  not  been  directly  busy  with 
these  problems,  are  coming  to  see  the  need  of  changes  and  pro- 
gress in  our  educational  systems  and  methods,  in  order  to  heal 
the  defects  and  to  build  up  a  state  of  things  far  different  from 
that  which  has  been  revealed. 

]^ow,  I  doubt  not  that  in  the  course  of  this  day,  many  of  these 
things  have  been  brought  home  to  you  incisively  and  directly, 
and  you  have  read  about  them  and  you  know  about  them  from 
your  own  experience.  So  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  time  to 
dwell  on  these  specific  defects,  such  as  the  defects  revealed  in 
the  physical  condition  of  our  soldiers,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  reject  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  Massachusetts  draftees 
because  of  their  physical  condition.  I  might  take  time,  but  I 
shall  not  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  situation  revealed  as  to  illiteracy, 
as  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  first  teaching  a  lot  of  our  soldiers  the  English  language 
before  they  could  be  taught  what  it  meant  to  "shoulder  arms.' 
I  might  dwell,  but  others  have  certainly  dwelt  at  length,  upon 
the  defect  which  is  in  certain  respects  the  most  important  of  all — 
the  defect  of  the  grave  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
our  children,  for  our  youth.  Those  individual  problems,  my 
friends,  I  am  going  to  leave  to  others  to  consider.  Our  educa- 
tionists see  already  pretty  clearly,  I  think,  some  of  the  important 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  heal  these  defects.  They  have  set 
them  forth  very  clearly  to  the  world.  He  that  runs  may  read,, 
if  he  is  at  all  busy  with  reading.  But  you  cannot  get  anything-^ 
of  consequence  done  unless  you  "carry  your  legislators  in  your 
pockets"  on  that  subject.  It  is  because  you  do  not  carry,  and 
cannot  carry  the  rural  representatives  and  senators  that  you  do 
not  get  what  you  want ;  and  if  I  stopped  right  now,  and  you  would 
believe  me,  I  should  have  done  my  task.  If  you  go  away  saying,. 
"There  is  Representative  Jones,  up  in  I^orth  Brimblecombe,  my 
town,  and  I  am  going  to  get  the  vote  of  Eepresentative  Jones,'' 
I  shall  have  done  what  I  hoped  to  do.  Bring  in  a  few  of  these 
votes,  my  friends,  and  you  will  get  what  you  go  after,  but  you 
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cannot  get  what  you  want  unless  you  go  after  them.  Other  people 
go  after  them  and  get  them,  not  because  the  legislators  are  dis- 
honest or  ignorant,  but  because  they  are  uninstructed  as  to  the 
actual  educational  situation  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  people, 
of  the  children,  and,  secondly,  because  they  are  uninstructed  as 
to  what  you  want. 

If  you  have  followed  the  history  of  educational  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  and  have  analyzed  it,  you  have  learned  two  things 
pretty  clearly.  You  have  learned,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have 
certain  functions  exercised  by  the  State — and  you  could  probably 
all  of  you  name  them  on  your  fingers.  You  could  tedl  us  today 
what  the  State  actually  does  for  education  in  Massachusetts.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  my  time  to  name  these  functions;  if  you 
do  not  know  them,  go  away  and  learn  them — this  building  here, 
its  control  and  direction,  our  normal  school,  our  training  of 
teachers,  these  things  are  under  the  direction  of  an  agent  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  And  there  are  various  other  things  that 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  them ;  but  when  you  sum  them  all  up^ 
and  when  you  sum  up  the  amount  of  State  aid,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  State  direction,  that  we  have,  the  fact  remains  perfectly 
clear  that,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  State  in  the  education  of 
our  children,  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  our  local  communi- 
ties in  the  education  of  our  children  is  concerned,  the  State  is, 
to  use  an  elegant  English  phrase,  an  "also  ran."  Look  the  matter 
up  and  see  whether  I  am  not  right  about  it.  Massachusetts,  among 
forty-eight  states,  is  in  proportion  to  its  population  the  forty- 
eighth  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  State  upon  education 
— spent  hy  the  State  on  education;  and  it  is  away  do^vn  in  the 
list  of  the  forty-eight  states — approximately  the  twenty-third — in 
the  amount  of  money  given  by  the  State  and  the  local  communi- 
ties together,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Those  two  facts 
are  significant  enough,  and  when  you  look  at  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion, of  control  of  education,  of  preparation  of  our  teachers,  of 
setting  of  standards  and  securing  the  fulfilment  of  those  standards, 
you  will  find  that  the  situation  in  comparison  with  a  great  many 
other  states  is  practically  the  same. 
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'Now,  to  repeat  for  a  moment,  two  things  are  evident  in  that 
situation — first,  that  the  State  has  proceeded  upon  some  sort  of 
notion  or  other  that  the  State  ought  to  do  something  as  a  State; 
and,  secondly,  that  what  it  has  done  up  to  the  present  moment 
is  slight.     Both  of  those  things  are  true,  and  both  are  significant. 

JSTow,  before  we  can  understand  what  is  really  involved  in  this 
fundamental  j^roblem  of  reconstruction,  namely,  how  to  get  the 
necessary  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  enable  the  meeting  of 
these  problems  in  detail — before  you  can  understand  that,  you 
have  to  know  a  little,  at  least,  about  the  whole  theory  of  the 
governme»t  and  ideals  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  What  has  the  State  to  do  with  education  ?  Well, 
of  course,  we  go  to  that  great  document  which  declares  all  the 
functions  of  the  State,  to  discover  what  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  agreed  to  be  the  functions  of 
the  State.  We  go  to  our  Constitution,  which  was  made  back  in 
1780,  and  which  has  not,  in  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the 
State's  function  in  the  matter  of  education,  been  changed,  except 
in  one  slight  respect.     I  want  to  read  to  you  what  it  says : 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties  [please  notice  the  doctrine  laid  down 
there,  that  if  this  country,  this  commonwealth,  wishes  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens  it  must  secure  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  among  all  the  people],  and  as  these 
depend  [these  rights  and  liberties]  upon  spreading  the  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
[now  comes  the  pronouncement  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  State] — it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magis- 
trates in  all  future  periods  of  the  Commonwealth  to  cherish  the 
interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  the  seminaries  of 
them,  especially  the  University  in  Cambridge  [which  was  in  that 
day  the  only  university  Ave  had],  public  schools  and  grammar 
schools  in  towns,  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public 
institutions.      .     .      ." 

ISTow  right  there  is  one  change  that  has  been  made.     The  Anti- 
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Aid  Amendment  has  taken  away  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
that  privilege  and  power  which  practically  all  civilized  states  have 
and  exercise — to  encourage  and  foster,  by  money  granted  from  the 
public  treasury,  privately  controlled  agencies  of  education.  That 
has  been  taken  away  and  that  is  all. 

Then  the  Constitution  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  legislature 
should  encourage  various  things — agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  et 
■cetera  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity,  general  benevo- 
lence, charity,  frugality,  and  so  forth,  including  a  catalogue  of 
virtues,  the  significance  of  which  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
•catalogue,  but  that  it  is  a  catalogiie  of  virtues  as  well  as  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  The  task  of  education,  then,  is  the  inculcation 
of  these  things.  It  is  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates, 
as  agents  of  the  State,  to  foster  an  educaional  system  that  will 
train  all  our  people  in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  character. 

iN'ow,  my  friends,  a  little  consideration  will  show  you  that  uiider 
that  article  of  the  Constitution  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  all 
the  power  it  needs;  that  it  has  absolute  power  to  do  practically 
anything  for  our  educational  system.  It  could  support  it  wholly. 
It  could  take  over  the  complete  direction  and  control  of  it,  if  it 
chose  to  do  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  control, 
direction  and  support  of  education  by  the  State  are  concerned, 
we  stand  today  not  far  from  just  where  we  stood  in  1780,  when 
this  Constitution  was  adopted.     Why  ? 

If  you  are  going  to  understand  that,  you  must  look  back  a 
little  at  the  historical  development  of  the  State.  I  am  speaking 
very  generally,  now,  of  course,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
uttering  generalities,  they  are  essentially  true.  Our  different 
communities, — local  communities,  including  Boston,  IsTewton, 
Brookline,  Worcester,  Springfield,  et  cetera — our  different  com- 
munities in  1780  were  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other, 
pretty  nearly  equal,  fairly  equal  in  resources,  fairly  equal  in  ideals 
of  education,  fairly  alike  in  the  life  led  by  the  community.  In 
that  day  Becket  and  Mt.  Washington  and  Holden  and  Pelham 
and  Shrewsbury  and  other  places  that  might  be  named,  gave  to 
education  approximately  the  same  amount  of  money  as  all  other 
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communities.  I  am  speaking  generally ;  it  is  the  general  truth 
that  I  want  to  bring  home.  Do  not  quote  me  as  saying  that 
Pelham  gave  as  much  money  to  education  as  the  city  of  Boston; 
but  speaking  generally,  these  rural  communities,  as  we  call  them 
today,  gave  about  the  same  amount  of  money  to  education,  edu- 
cated in  about  the  same  way,  had  about  the  same  standards  and 
ideals  as  other  communities.  They  were  all  practically  on  the 
same  basis.  Today  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  largely  heaped  up 
and  localized  in  a  few  communities.  The  differences  in  financial 
resources  are  enormous.  And  they  are  emphatically  remarked  by 
the  differences  in  expenditures  on  schools. 

Another  thing.  People  in  those  days  were  educated  in  their 
towns  mostly  for  life  in  those  towns.  The  child  of  Pelham,  or 
Shrewsbury,  or  Holden,  or  Rutland,  or  Paxton,  was  educated  for 
a  life  to  be  spent  in  the  town  where  he  went  to  school.  We  had 
no  steam  railroads ;  we  had  no  electric  trolleys.  The  various  towns- 
were  isolated  in  a  sense  that  is  not  true  today.  How  is  it  today  ? 
Why,  my  friends,  when  it  comes  to  the  giving  of  money  by  one 
town  to  another  to  help  the  other  town  in  education,  which  is 
what  is  meant  by  State  aid — that  is,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State  shall  give  to  help  those  places  that  need  help — such  an 
expenditure  would  largely  be  for  the  direct,  immediate  and  local 
benefit  of  the  givers.  It  would  be  of  direct  benefit  today  to  the 
city  of  Worcester  that  Holden,  Paxton,  and  the  other  towns  round 
about  here  in  Worcester  county,  and,  indeed,  through  the  entire 
State,  should  be  able  to  furnish  as  good  educational  advantages 
as  Worcester.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Worcester  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  man  who  was  not  educated  in  the  Worcester  schools.  The 
business  men  of  Worcester  are  very  likely  to  be,  a  good  many  of 
them,  men  who  obtained  their  education  in  the  country  towns- 
It  is  one  of  the  difiiculties  in  the  country  towns -today,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  cannot  do  for  their  own  children 
what  they  once  could  and  what  they  would  like  to  do,  that  thej 
have  educated  their  children  to  put  their  strength  into  your  city 
and  mine.  We  are  drawing  the  youth,  the  vigor,  the  life  of  these 
to^vns  into  our  own.  Is  there  no  return  responsibility  ?  If  Bos- 
ton and  ISTewton  and  Brookline  and  Worcester  and  Springfield 
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and  the  other  cities  did  not  have  these  boys  to  draw  on  they 
would  not  be  where  they  are  today,  and  the  life  of  these  cities 
would  not  be  what  it  is.  In  other  words,  the  direct  benefit  to 
the  various  other  places  in  the  State  is  such  that  it  is  a  demand 
and  a  necessity,  to  a  large  degree,  for  those  cities  themselves  that 
rural  education  should  be  improved  and  that  our  boys  and  girls 
in  the  rural  districts  should  have  as  nearly  equal  opportunities 
as  possible  with  those  educated  in  the  cities. 

But  there  is  also  that  indirect  necessity  which  I  wish  I  had 
more  time  to  talk  about — that  lai'ger  necessity  which  the  war  has 
brought  home  to  all  of  us  more  emphatically  than  ever  before, 
that  if  sound  principles  and  sound  character,  all  that  we  mean 
by  Americanism,  are  to  rule  the  life  of  this  State,  we  must  have 
sound-charactered,  sound-thinking,  well  educated  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  State.  We  are  facing  a  danger  and  we  have  not 
met  the  necessity.  It  is  going  to  be  tremendously  hard  to  meet 
it — and  why?  Why  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes  in 
conditions,  in  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  our  ideals  of  what  our 
boys  and  girls  need,  we  stand  today  practically  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  we  stood  in  1780  ?  It  is  certainly  because  the  legis- 
lators of  Massachusetts  (and  that  means  the  constituents  of  the 
legislators  of  Massachusetts)  are  really  not  convinced — most  of 
them  have  not  thought  about  it,  and  those  who  have  thought  about 
it  are  really  not  convinced — that  it  is  he  duty  of  the  State  to 
secure  the  adequate  education  of  the  State's  children. 

ISTow,  you  will  say  to  me  that  I  have  jumped  one  step  in  my 
■discussion;  that  I  have  not  shown  that,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
this  change  of  conditions,  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  and 
to  overcome  the  danger,  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  interfere 
at  all.  Right  there,  my  friends,  is  the  crucial  point  in  this  whole 
business.  We  have  done  certain  things  already.  We  have 
adopted  measures  of  taxation  and  passed  laws  that  are  justifiable 
only  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  secure  the 
adequate  education  of  its  children.  You  would  not  have  this 
room  in  a  State  normal  school  to  sit  in  if  that  were  not  the  case. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have,  by  legislative  chance 
and  bv  dint  of  hard  fighting,  in  certain  respects  done  things  that 
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depend  upon  that  principle  for  their  justification,  it  remains  true, 
and  has  been  true  for  many  years,  that  tHe  reason  why  we  do  not 
get  the  legislative  remedy  and  the  legislative  help  which  w^e  believe 
should  be  extended  in  this  most  important  matter,  is  that  the 
majority  of  our  legislators  do  not  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  secure  the  adequate  education  of  its  children. 

Xow,  why  not  ?  If  you  will  follow  the  action  of  the  legislature 
upon  any  one  of  these  bills,  such  as  have  been  put  before  you 
today  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Recess  Commission  on  Education 
[we  have  had  many  of  these  bills  before,  in  principle,  like  the 
physical  education  bill,  the  bill  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
and  others],  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  great  combination  of  votes, 
the  votes  of  Boston,  Xahant,  ISTewton,  Brookline,  and  other  com- 
munities of  large  wealth,  not  to  mention  some  votes  from  Wor- 
cester, joining  vdth  votes  from  the  rural  districts  against  these 
measures.  Every  one  of  these  bills  has  called  for  money.  Up 
come  the  authorities  of  Boston  and  other  wealthy  commtmities, 
and  say  to  the  committee  and  to  the  legislature:  "Boston  regards 
it  as  a  crime  that  it  should  be  asked  to  pay  one  cent  more  of 
money  for  educaion.  Look  at  our  schools.  Look  at  the  schools 
of  Boston  and  Xewton,  of  Brookline,  of  Worcester,  of  Springfield. 
Have  we  not  established  a  magnificent  system  of  schools  ?  Have  we- 
not  excellent  teachers  ?  Are  we  not  up  in  all  the  educational  fads  ? 
Do  we  not  spend  a  mint  of  money  ?  Our  taxpayers  are  groaning 
at  the  cost  of  educating  our  children.  It  is  a  crime  to  ask  us  to 
pay  one  cent  more.  We  have  done  our  duty,  and  we  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  children  of  Squidunk!" 

I^ow,  you  may  say  that  is  a  selfish  and  unintelligent  view.  But 
as  common-sense  men  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  those 
feelings  are  tremendously  powerful  and  that  they  appeal  to  the 
average  man;  that  the  average  citizen  of  a  wealthy  community 
responds  at  once  to  the  cry:  "We  do  great  things  at  great  cost 
for  our  own ;  we  are  doing  all  we  ought  to  be  asked  to  do."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  citizen,  knowing  how  much  he  pays 
in  taxes  for  schools,  and  groaning  over  that,  is  unwilling  because 
he  does  not  realize  the  necessity  or  his  duty.  It  does  not  often 
enter  his  head  that  he  ought  to  consider  whether,  in  spite  of  the- 
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fact  that  lie  pays  so  much  in  taxes  for  the  schools  of  his  town, 
he  ought  not,  after  all,  to  pay  a  little  more  as  a  citizen  of  his  state 
for  certain  other  children  in  his  state ;  whether,  when  somebody 
comes  along  and  appeals  for  aid  for  the  poor  children  of  Belgium 
or  France,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  puts  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  generously  gives  a  dollar  or  two  to  help  those  children, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  could  not  squeeze  out  a  dollar  or  two  more 
a  year  to  help  the  children  of  his  own  state.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  you  say  to  your  fellow  citizens,  "We 
could  get  a  good  deal  better  teacher  for  our  children  if  we  would 
chip  in  and  pay  twenty  cents  apiece,"  or  get  up  in  town  meeting, 
or  in  the  legislature,  and  say,  "I  propose  that  we  tax  our  citizens 
twenty  cents  more  apiece."  Then  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  are  invaded! 

Well,  that  is  about  the  way  Boston  talks.  ISTow,  how  do  the 
rural  districts  talk  ?  This  is  the  way  the  men  from  your  com- 
munities talk — I  assume  that  most  of  you  are  from  rural  towns, 
and  this  is  the  way  some  people,  at  least,  in  your  town  talk: 
"We  have  got  enough  of  the  State  House.  The  State  House  is 
passing  a  trmendous  amount  of  unnecessary  legislation,  and  we 
wish  that  Boston  would  keep  her  hands  off  us.  We  do  not  like 
interference.  We  do  not  like  State  bureaucracy.  We  do  not  like 
State  centralization.  W^e  believe  in  home  rule.  It  is  an  invasion 
of  genuine  democracy  w^hen  Boston  and  the  State  House  say  what 
Holden  or  Paxton  shall  do.  We  do  not  like  the  interference  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  What  business  have  they  to  come 
in  and  tell  us  that  our  schools  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 
What  business  have  they  to  say  that  we  are  not  paying  enough 
to  our  teachers  ?  In  heaven's  name,  what  right  have  they  to  say 
that,  if  we  can  get  Farmer  Jones'  daughter,  a  ^right  smart  girl,' 
for  $320  a  year — in  heaA^en's  name,  what  right  have  they  to  say 
that  we  shall  pay  the  teacher  $550!"  And  so  humanity  is  out- 
raged. 

I  have,  of  course,  put  this  in  extreme  form,  and  it  is  extreme 
in  both  cases,  for  I  want  you  to  realize  that  essentially  you  have 
those  attitudes  to  reckon  with — the  attitude  of  Boston  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  rural  towns.    But  in  spite  of  the  way  I  have  put  them, 
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I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that  I  sympathize  very  deeply, 
and  I  think  I  understand  and  rate  at  their  true  value  those  objec- 
tions. It  will  not  do  us  any  good  to  say  that  there  is  no  value, 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  those  objections.  There  is  value;  there 
is  reason.  Look  at  it  from  the  view  of  the  rural  town,  which 
interests  me  particularly  today.  That  cry  of  home  rule  is  an 
instinctive  cry  of  the  American.  It  has  saved  us  many  and  many 
Si  time  from  disaster,  I  had  rather  see  it  pressed  a  little  too  far 
sometimes,  than  to  have  it  lacking.  I  would  rather  have  it  neces- 
sary to  convince  an  inhabitant  of  a  to\vn,  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
that  in  this  instance  he  is  not  losing  any  individual  liberty,  or 
liberty  on  the  part  of  his  town,  if  he  gives  into  the  hands  of  some 
■other  agency  the  securing  of  the  thing  that  he  needs  and  wants. 
I  believe  in  home  rule.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  believe  in 
a  great  deal  more,  and  that  is  the  securing  of  what  our  homes 
need.  I  believe  a  great  deal  more  in  the  necessity  of  Holden  or 
Paxton  or  any  other  town  allowing,  welcoming,  the  help  of  the 
State  in  order  that  Holden  or  Paxton  shall  have  what  it  knows 
it  needs,  or  ought  to  know  that  it  needs,  and  cannot  give  itself, 
than  I  believe  in  the  kind  of  devotion  to  a  pseudo  home  rule  which 
says :  "We  cannot  do  it  for  ourselves,  and  hanged  if  anybody  else 
fihall  do  it  for  us!  It  invades  our  right  of  home  rule!"  If  this 
is  what  home  rule  means  in  American  towns,  it  is  a  mighty  bad 
thing,  and  we  had  better  borrow  state  help  and  state  direction  so 
far  as  necessary,  in  place  of  that  kind  of  home  rule.  And  yet 
this  is  the  feelling  of  a  great  many  men  in  our  towns,  and  that  is 
what  gets  to  our  rural  legislators.  The  chairman  of  a  country 
school  committee  defeated,  partly,  the  bill  for  the  minimum  wage 
of  teachers  last  year.  !N^ot  many  people  know  it,  but  I  know  it. 
in  order  to  get  it  through  at  all,  we  had  to  make  an  amendment 
that  it  should  not  apply  to  towns  of  less  than  a  million  dollars  in 
valuation ;  and  those  are  the  towns  that  need  it  most.  Why  ? 
Because  one  single  chairman  of  a  superintency  union  got  to  his 
friends  and  raised  a  row.  They  went  and  saw  their  senator,  and 
it  became  perfectly  evident  to  the  Committee  on  Education  that 
it  meant  the  defeat  of  the  w^hole  bill  unless  they  would  accept 
the  amendment ;  and  we  took  the  half  loaf  in  preference  to  having 
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none.  And  there  are  some  school  superintendents  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  who  are  just  as  ignorant  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  State  help  and  "interference"  as  any  selectmen  of  country 
towns.  There  are,  of  course,  more  selectmen  that  need  instruction. 
I  cannot  argue  this  whole  case  out  today,  and  I  hope  you  are  not 
expecting  me  to  do  it,  because  you  would  be  dismayed  if  I  did. 
I  want  rather  to  state  what  I  regard  as  the  proper  principle  upon 
which  to  decide  what  attitude  you  and  I  shall  take,  as  citizens  of 
rural  to^vns,  toward  the  question  of  State  interference  in  our  educa- 
tional system — State  direction,  State  help.  I  want  to  lay  down 
those  principles,  and  conclude  with  that.  But  may  I  first  be 
allowed  to  say  one  other  thing,  to  express  a  certain  feeling  of  my 
own  ?  I  have  a  senatorial  district  in  which  there  is  no  city.  My 
district  is  composed  of  forty-four  towns.  There  are  only  six  of 
them  that  can  be  called  large  to^vns.  I  am  quite  familiar  in 
general  with  the  educational  conditions  in  those  towns  and 
also  with  the  living  conditions.  I  know  pretty  well  what 
those  towns  need,  what  they  have  not;  and  I  have  deliber- 
ately taken  a  position  upon  a  committee  of  the  legislature  which, 
so  far  as  success  in  passing  the  bills  of  that  committee  is  concerned, 
is  a  position  of  failure,  becouse  if  there  is  a  committe  that  does 
not  get  through  its  bills,  it  is  the  Committee  on  Education.  I 
I  want  to  do  for  those  towns  what  they  need,  and  it  is  dishearten- 
ing, discouraging,  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  I  said  to  you  |it 
the  beginning,  that  it  is  the  rural  towns  themselves  that  prevent  it. 
It  is  the  combination  of  Boston,  ISTewton,  Brookline  and  the  rural 
towns  in  the  legislature  that  defeats  these  bills  year  afer  year; 
and  Boston  walks  jauntily  off  with  all  the  net  results,  and  the 
rural  representatives  walk  away  convinced  that  they  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  their  communities,  because  they  have 
prevented  anybody  from  thinking  that  home  rule  has  been  invaded. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  bothered  by  agents  of  that  miserable 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  legislators  go  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  have  defended  their  towns  from  invasion,  and  Boston 
does  not  pay  any  more,  and  the  rural  districts  get  no  more,  and 
the  schools  remain  just  as  they  are.  When  the  representatives  of 
our  towns  and  the  people  who  have  influence  upon  them  learn  to 
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see  that  they  are  defeating  themselves,  learn  to  see  that  they  are 
letting  a  little  fear  that  the  other  fellow  shall  have  some  power 
that  ought  to  remain  in  the  to\^Ti  or  in  the  control  of  the  town's 
agents,  that  they  are  letting  that  fear  stand  in  the  way  of  the  help 
that  they  need  from  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  they  cannot 
have  that  help  unless  they  are  willing  to  let  the  State  as  a  whole 
see  that  the  help  is  properly  supplied — when  they  see  that,  my 
friends,  they  can  have  anything  they  want,  in  reason,  because 
they  have  the  votes.  When  you  can  convince  your  representatives 
and  senators  that  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  by  their  districts 
and  their  towns  unless  they  are  assisting  those  towns  by  voting  for 
these  bills,  so  far  as  they  are  right  and  reasonable  in  their  details, 
you  will  get  all  these  things  and  that  note  of  pessimism  will  be 
changed,  and  not  until  then.  The  votes  which  defeat  these  bills 
are  votes  of  a  combination  representing  cities  that  do  not  want 
to  pay  more,  and  towns  that  do  not  want  to  be  controlled  or  inter- 
fered with. 

Go  to  it,  my  friends.  I  have  put  the  real  rural  problem  before 
you.  It  does  not  do  you  any  good  at  all  simply  to  listen  to  what 
Miss  Waterman  says  about  the  things  in  this  or  that  town,  or  to 
listen  to  what  Senator  Chamberlain  said  this  morning  about  the 
work  of  his  Recess  Commission.  It  will  not  do  you  any  good  at 
all  to  just  get  together  and  weep  over  the  situation.  When  you 
get  down  to  business  and  ask  your  legislators  individually  for 
action  which  will  give  you  what  you  know  you  ought  to  have, 
you  will  get  it;  but  meanwhile  it  is  the  other  fellow  that  has  the 
ear  of  your  legislator,  honest  man  as  he  is.  You  have  not  put  the 
facts  into  his  ear.  Your  towns  have  not  learned  the  situation  and 
have  not  said  to  their  representatives,  "Go  and  get  this  thing  for 
us,  for  it  is  right.  It  is  not  only  for  us ;  it  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  whole  Commonwealth,  and  we  look  to  you  to  get  it."  And 
when  you  reach  that  point,  you  will  get  it  "like  rolling  off  a  log," 
for  you  will  have  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  legislature.  I  might 
suggest  to  you  as  a  topic  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  conference, 
"Practical  Politics  among  Teachers — what  have  we  done  since  we 
last  met,  and  what  are  our  plans  for  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
Smith,  Jones  and  Eobinson,  representatives  in  our  districts  in 
the  next  legislature  ?" 
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ISTow,  to  conclude.  I  have  not  said  anything  to  you  about  the 
technical  problem,  about  the  proper  relationship  of  centralized 
educational  authority  and  local  authority — how  far  the  State 
should  go,  and  how  far  it  should  not  go.  I  cannot  discuss  that 
in  detail.  You  have  certain  bills  put  before  the  legislature  this 
year  by  Senator  Chamberlain's  committee.  Study  those  bills. 
You  will  find  some  things  that  you  like,  and  some  that  you  do  not 
like.  When  you  have  studied  those  bills,  then  read  the  statement 
of  the  Recess  Commission  and  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  not  true 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  highly  centralized  Bureau  of  Education ; 
whether  there  will  be,  by  the  provisions  of  these  bills,  any  serious 
invasion  of  home  rule.  Test  that  for  yourself,  and  then  ask  your- 
self what  should  be  the  relation.  I  am  going  to  state  it  this  way : 
First:  Are  these  different  things  that  you  have  been  hearing 
about  today — physical  lacks,  lacks  in  literacy,  lack  in  equality  of 
opportunity — are  these  things  so?  Do  they  exist?  Are  these 
really  defects  ?  Do  they  need  to  be  healed  ?  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  answer  those  questions  in  any  way  but  one. 

The  next  question  then  is:  How  can  they  be  healed?  I  lay 
down  the  proposition  that  they  cannot  be  healed  except  by  a  com- 
mon and  universal  action  throughout  the  State ;  that  Becket  and 
Mt.  Washington  and  other  small  to\vns  clearly  cannot  do  what  is 
needed  in  the  healing  of  these  defects  mthin  their  own  boundaries. 
It  is  not  the  diseased  patient  who  can  cure  himself — you  will  not 
misunderstand  me — somebody  else  must  cure  him.  The  financial 
resources,  the  initiative,  the  intelligence,  sometimes,  of  the  local 
communities  are  not  such  that  we  can  say  that  all  of  the  com- 
munities of  our  State  can  and  will  locally,  in  common,  and  uni- 
versally do  this  thing  that  must  be  done.  If  this  is  so,  where  shall 
we  find  that  common  and  universal  action — how  shall  we  obtain 
it  ?  We  must  have  a  common  financial  resource.  We  must  have 
a  common  application  to  the  disease,  to  the  defect.  We  must  have 
sufficient  authority  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  those  who  give  this 
money  for  a  State  purpose— we  must  give  them  sufficient  authority 
to  assure  the  State  that  its  money  is  expended  for  the  things  for 
which  it  is  given,  and  that  the  results  for  which  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  it  given  are  secured.     And  there  the  process  of  cen- 
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tralization  may  well  stop.  What  the  local  communities  can  do 
and  will  do,  they  should  be  left  to  do.  ISTobody  wants  to  invade 
their  right,  their  power ;  but  what  they  cannot  do  the  State  must 
do.  What  they  can  do  and  mil  not  do — and  that  is  the  situatioxi 
in  some  few  cases — the  State  must  make  them  do.  Because  it 
is  true  that  since  we  have  now  grown  up  from  a  congeries,  so  to 
speak,  of  separate  and  isolated  communities  into  a  great  com- 
munity, in  which  Springfield  is  no  further  removed  from  Boston 
than  Concord  and  Lexington  were  removed  from  Boston  in  1T80 
— since  we  have  grown  into  a  State  community  of  which  we  may 
almost  say  it  is  all  one  big  city,  one  great  town,  a  community  in 
which  the  life  of  any  part  cannot  be  defective,  diseased,  atrophied 
or  undeveloped  without  affecting  all  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  as  reasonable  and  reasoning  people  any  longer  to  deny  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  the  adequate  education  of  all  the 
State's  children. 


ISToTE. — Since  this  address  was  delivered,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  modify  its  language  in  one  important 
respect.  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
on  the  State  School  Fund  Bill,  the  authorities  of  Boston,  by  the 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city,  and  the  town  of  Brookline,  by  the 
to^vn  solicitor,  placed  themselves  squarely  on  record  as  favoring  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  as  agreeing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  State  to  secure  the  proper  education  of  all  its  children. 
Whatever  the  immediate  effect  on  legislation,  this  change  of  atti- 
tude is  a  significant  mark  of  progress. — G.  B.  C. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  are  quite  ready  to  abbreviate  the  Editorial  and  Book  Review 
Departments  this  month  to  make  room  for  the  exceptionally 
long,  and  proportionally  valuable  addresses  which  make  up  the  body  of 
this  number  of  Education.  The  Editor  attended  the  Seventh  annual 
Conference  on  Rural  Education  at  Worcester  and  heard  at  first  hand 
these  splendid  discussions  of  topics  which,  while  primarily  related  to 
Massachusetts  conditions,  are,  nevertheless,  t)rpical  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting educators  and  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  Let 
no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  the  proljlems  which  educators  are  dis- 
cussing are  prolDlems  for  educators  only.  They  are  the  business  of  all 
the  citizenry.  They  affect  every  home  and  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  common  welfare. 

It  were  well  if  every  law  maker,  every  parent,  every  teacher  and 
every  college  and  school  official  in  the  land  could  read  and  ponder  the 
several  addresses  reproduced  in  this  number  of  Education.  It  will  be 
humiliating  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  learn,  from  several  of 
the  speakers  at  this  conference,  how  woefully  the  old  Bay  State  has 
receded  from  her  position  of  leadership  in  educational  affairs.  It  il- 
lustrates the  truth  of  two  well  known  Scripture  sayings :  "The 
first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last  first,"  and  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  addresses,  by  implication,  give 
us  a  new  and  exalted  estimate  of  the  importance  of  schooling  in  the 
quiet  country  hamlets,  from  which  the  cities  draw,  have  ever  drawn 
and  must  ever  draw  their  best,  most  reliable  and  efficient  life.  The 
conditions  in  the  small  and  thinly  populated  districts  are  the  direct 
concern  of  the  State.  Surely  the  politicians  and  selfishly  engrossed 
citizens  of  the  great  centers  must  not  lose  sight  of  or  neglect 
their  direct  obligations  to  the  country  schools.  The  "Up- State"  vote 
has  often  upset  the  calculations  of  over  confident  demagogues.  The 
average  intelligence  is  determined  as  much  by  the  country  districts  as 
by  the  urban  centers.  The  statesman  and  the  educator  alike  must  be 
eagle-eyed.  Self-complacency  means  deterioration.  We  get  the  truth, 
the  facts,  in  these  addresses.  It  is  now  up  to  the  citizens  to  "go  to  it." 
We  do  not  doubt  that  good  old  Massachusetts  will  "sit  up  and  take 
notice"  of  these  revelations.  Help  on  the  work  by  calling  attention, 
gentle  reader,  to  this  numlier  of  Education,  the  last  number  of  its 
39th  year  and  volume.  Get  your  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  read 
it.  Send  it  to  your  district  Representative  to  the  Legislature.  See 
that  every  member  of  your  local  School  Committee  has  a  copy.  You 
will  be  thus  doing  "missionary  work"  that  will  be  well  worth  while. 
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And  surely  we  shall  all  give  a  just  meed  of  praise  and  appreciation 
to  the  Worcester  Normal  School  and  its  modest,  genial  and  efficient 
Principal,  Dr.  Aspinwall,  for  his  sagacity,  executive  ability  and  dis- 
tinguished success  in  arranging  these  annual  gatherings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  vital  educational  interests. 


The  teacher  cannot  do  his  or  her  best  work  without  the  mental  and 
moral  support  of  constant  inspiration  and  vision.  The  work  of  teach- 
ing easily  becomes  monotonous.  It  is  certain  to  run  into  ruts  and 
grooves  unless  one  continually  refreshes  one's  mind  and  spirit  by 
contact  with  the  best  teachers  and  the  study  of  the  latest  methods.  This 
will  give  the  impetus  to  thought  and  emotion  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  teaching  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  energy  and  efficiency.  A 
summer  course  in  pedagogy,  or  science  or  philosophy;  a  few  good 
books  which  record  the  latest  discoveries  and  methods;  a  couple  of 
worth-while  educational  journals ;  an  occasional  visit  to  some  school  or 
classroom  which  has  a  reputation  for  actual  results  in  the  line  of  in- 
terest, efficiency  and  scholarly  achievement — these  will  do  wonders  in 
improving  the  tone  of  most  any  teacher's  work.  The  pupils  and  the 
entire  school  will  feel  the  effects — as  when  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  brings  refreshment  and  renewal  of  life  and  effort  on  a 
sultry  day  in  summer;  and  every  one  will  be  happier  and  better. 

We  recently  heard  of  the  act  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  who 
found  his  new  field  of  labor  suffering  from  a  self-satisfied  and  unpro- 
gressive  Committee  and  general  public.  He  investigated  the  schools  of 
several  neighboring  towns;  and,  finding  one  town  which  had  happily 
achieved  an  exceptionally  efficient  school  system,  modern  in  its  equip- 
ment, well-managed,  and  commanding  intelligent  support  from  the 
public — he  loaded  into  his  automobile  his  entire  Committee,  and  took 
them  over  to  that  neighboring  town  and  had  them  spend  a  day  in 
going  about  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen.  This  was  an  "Eye-Opener." 
They  came  back  at  the  close  of  the  day  much  less  complacent  than 
they  had  started  out  in  the  morning.  They  realized  that  the  schools 
of  their  own  town  were  woefully  deficient  in  comparison  with  the 
schools  they  had  visited.  They  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  get  after 
public  opinion  and  to  institute  reforms  and  introduce  methods  and 
make  appropriations  that  shall  send  the  children  of  their  own  town 
out  into  life  qualified  to  compete  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence 
and  for  influence,  with  the  well  trained  graduates  of  the  schools  of 
other  communities  like  their  oAvn.  We  will  only  add  that  there  is  no 
copyright  on  this  experiment.    It  is  well  worth  trying. 


Book   Reviews 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  — 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible 
to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the 
books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising 
pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  men- 
tion by  title,  author,  publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  pur- 
pose. More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and 
the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  A  Constructive  Analysis.  By  Charles  A. 
Ellwood,  Ph.  D.     Second  Edition.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  thoughtful  volume  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Education.  He  has  here  presented  a  clear  and  cogent  argument  touch- 
ing many  of  the  burning  questions  of  today.  He  does  not  believe  that 
right  social  conditions  can  be  secured  bj^  legislation,  leagues  of  nations, 
or  rules  and  agreements  of  any  kind.  The  roots  of  the  matter  reach 
down  into  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  he  claims  that  science 
shows  how  individual  character  may  be  controlled  in  its  development. 
"Scientific  analysis,"  he  says, .  "shows  that  there'  are  three  chief  roots 
of  individual  character  of  which  we  need  to  take  account  in  our  efforts 
to  solve  the  social  problem.  These  roots  are  heredity,  the  general  social 
environment,  and  personal  education."  The  child  has  a  right  to  a  normal 
physical  heredity.  We  must  do  what  is  necessary  to  conserve  that  right. 
We  must  furnish  a  proper  social  environment.  We  must  provide  the 
means  for  a  thorough  personal  education  of  each  individual.  By  these 
the  social  relations  of  mankind  will  be  brought  into  harmony  and  the 
race  will  have  opportunity  for  proper  and  normal  progTess  toward  per- 
fection. The  book  is  full  of  suggestive  lines  of  thought  and  action  for 
teachers.  F.  H.  P. 


FAITH  IN  STORIMY  DAYS.  By  John  Hunter,  D.  D.  Glasgow,  James 
Maclehouse  &  Sons.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

The  author  of  these  six  addresses  on  the  Twent3'-Third  psalm  which, 
with  another  called  "A  Prayer  in  Time  of  War,"  make  up  this  volume,  pre- 
pared them  while  the  World  War  was  in  its  first  and  middle  stages.  He 
felt  the  burden  of  the  gi-eat  calamity  and  realized  the  need  of  his  own 
soul  and  the  souls  of  other  Christians  the  world  over  for  the  comfort 
and  consolation  afforded  by  new  appreciations  of  God's  word  to  human- 
ity as  voiced  by  Israel's  great  Psalmist  and  the  other  writers  of  the 
Bible.  Before  the  war  closed  he  passed  away.  In  the  calendar  which 
was  published  in  connection  with  his  set-vices  he  wrote,  "In  the  dark 
and  troubled  time  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  I  hope  and  pray 
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that  our  study  together  of  this  ancient  Psahn  may  do  a  work  of  consola- 
tion and  healing."  The  sermons  conduct  the  reader  to  the  sources  of 
faith  and  consolation  and  forecast  the  triumph  of  peace  and 
righteousness.  F.  H.  P, 


FATHEE  THRIFT  AND  HIS  ANIMAL  FRIENDS.  By  Joseph  C. 
Sindelar.  With  pictures  by  Helen  Geraldine  Hodge.  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany.    Price  50  cents. 

A  pleasing  supplementary  Reader  for  second  and  third  gradeis.  It 
teaches  in  an  effective  way  the  important  lesson  of  thrift  by  interesting 
examples  from  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  WOODWORK.  In  three  Parts.  By  Clinton 
Sheldon  Van  Deusen.  Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  State  Normal  College, 
Kent,   Ohio.     The  Manual'    Arts   Press. 

Practical  instructions  and  drawings,  with  specifications,  ^vllich  will 
enable  the  child,  the  boy,  the  man  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  "making 
things" ;  a  habit  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  educational  process  as 
are  "The  three  R's,"  or  any  study  in  the  curriculum.  F.  H.  P. 

HOUSEWIFERY.  A  manual  and  text  book  of  practical  Housekeep- 
ing. By  Lydia,  Ray  Balderston,  A.  M.  Illustrated.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

One  of  the  best  of  recent  Domestic  Science  books.  While  entirely 
suitable  for  use  as  a  text  book  it  is  also  especially  adapted  to  aid  prac- 
tical housekeepers  in  discovering  the  best  and  most  economical  ways  of 
doing  things.  It  is  a,  good  book  for  small  groups  of  women,  in  women's 
clubs  and  rural  extension  work.  It  will  guide  them  in  their  efforts  to 
put  the  vital  matters  of  housekeeping  and  homemaking  upon  a  scientific 
and  practical  basis. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  "Natural  History.'^  The  first  number  of  Vol.  xix  has  just  come  to  our  desk.  It 
contains  among  many  other  interestln<?  articles  a  splendid  series  "In  Memoriam"  of 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This,  and  the  other  articles  in  this  number,  are  richly 
illustrated.  The  magazine  is  of  the  highest  rank  both  in  its  mechanical  features  and 
its  authority  on  natural  history  subjects.  The  Scientific  American  for  May  17  has  an 
illustrated  article  by  Robert  G.  Skerrett  on  "  The  Pioneer  Trans-Atlantic  Liner  Ser. 
vice,"  It  shows  in  striking  contrast  pictures  of  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  seas 
and  a  typical  "Giant"  of  to-day.  The  Outlook  for  IMay  7th  has  a  timely  article  on 
Walt  Whitman  (1819-1919)  by  Edna  Davis  Romig.  A  splendid  portrait  of  the  venerable 
poet  appears  upon  another  page.  Walt  Whitman  was  born  May  31st,  1819,  and  died  in 
1893.  Bcribners  Magazine  for  May  is  a  most  interesting  number.  We  note  particularly 
"The  College  Man  in  Action,"  by  Paul  Van  Dyke,  and  "Domestic  Relations  of  the 
Child,"  by  Robert  Grant. 
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